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CHURCH  HISTORY  AS  A  SCIENCE  AND  AS  A 
THEOLOGICAL  DISCIPLINE* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  I  rise  to  address  you 
on  this  occasion.  So  strong,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  emo- 
tions which  the  solemn  business  of  this  hour  reawakens 
within  me,  that  it  would  be  a  sheer  affectation  on  my  part 
not  to  allude  to  them. 

At  your  earnest  solicitation  I  have  exchanged  the  chair 
of  Homiletics  for  that  of  Church  History.     In  this  con- 
nection I  can  only  say — ^but  thus  much  I  must  say — ^that  as 
I  was  unable  to  make,  so  I  have  remained  tmable  to  review 
this  decision,  without  many  a  secret  pang  alike  of  regret 
and  of  anxious  solicitude.     I  should  be  untrue  to  myself, 
as  I  certainly  should  appear  wanting  in  my  obligations 
to  your  honorable  body,  if  I  should  fail  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  sincere 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  working  for 
three  years  in  the  Practical  Department  of  the  Seminary, — 
a  service  which  many  cherished  testimonies  have  embold- 
ened me  to  believe  has  probably  been  as  useful  as  any 
of  equal  length  that  I  may  ever  render,  and  which  memory 
persuades  me  has  been  as  happy  as  any  that  I  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  undertake. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  face  the  new  duties  to  which 
you  have  called  me  and  to-day  formally  introduced  me, 
I  ^d  much  comfort  and  inspiration  in  the  conviction  that 
in    your   action   I    have   heard   the   voice   of   the   Lord, 

♦  An  address  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  the  occasicm  of  ind action 
into  the  Archibald  Alexander  Professorship  of  Church  History,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1914. 
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too  dear  to  be  misunderstood  and  too  imperative  ta 
be  disobeyed.  And  other  satisfactions  have  abounded. 
The  work  itself,  as  I  have  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  these  past  months,  has  more  and  more  re- 
sumed those  charming  features  and  that  benigxi  expression 
which  years  ago,  as  aii  Instructor  in  this  department,  I 
had  learned  to  recognize  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
muse  of  sacred  history.  Nor  can  I  conceal  my  joy  in  the 
reflection  that  you  have  asked  me  to  succeed  one  for  whom 
as  teacher  my  reverence,  as  superior  colleague  my  esteem, 
and  as  companion  and  friend  my  aflfectionate  regard  have 
been  equalled  only  by  my  admiration  for  the  exceptional 
abilities,  the  signal  devotion,  and  the  distinguished  success 
with  which  for  twenty  years  he  has  adorned  the  chair  of 
Church  Histor)^  in  this  Seminary,  the  Reverend  John 
DeWitt,  D.D..  LL.R 

But  deeply  and  gratefully  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  high 
honor  your  call  has  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  conscious,  most  of  all,  of  my  inadequacy  to  the  task 
I  have  assumed  and  of  my  un worthiness  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  my  illustrious  predecessors  during  the  century  of 
the  Seminary's  history,  I  can  only  give  you  my  pledge 
that»  as  divine  grace  may  enable  me,  I  shall  be  faithful 
to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  my  care. 

In  choosing  the  theme  of  the  present  address,  I  was 
led  to  think  that  I  might  perhaps  best  meet  the  proprieties 
of  tlie  occasion,  if  I  should  strive  to  realize  that  double 
purpose  which  the  late  Dr.  Shedd  declared  is  the  true  aim 
of  an  inaugural  discourse:  "to  justify  the  existence  of  a 
specific  professorship,  and  to  magnify  the  specific  discipline 
which  it  imparts*'.^  I  venture,  then,  to  announce  as  my 
subject:  "Church  History  as  a  Science  and  as  a  Theo- 
logical Discipline." 

L  Church  History  as  a  Science 

When  we  try  to  analyze  and  define  the  idea  of  Church 
Histor}\  the  most  obvious  fact  confronting  us  is  that  our 

*  Shedd.  The  Nature,  and  Influence,  of  the  Hutoric  Spirit  (Theo- 
logical Essays,  1877,  p.  53)- 
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science  is  a  binomial;  it  has  to  do  with  the  Church,  and 
It  has  to  do  with  history.     The  importance  of  this  con- 
^deration  appears  the  moment  we  undertake,  in  the  way 
of  a  scientific  methodology,  to  determine  the  relation  of 
these  two  elements  to  one  another  in  the  organism  of  that 
body  of   knowledge   to  which    they   conjointly  give   the 
distinctive  designation.      The   difficulty   involved    in   this 
attempt  is,  of  course,  only  increased  by  the  fact  that  both 
tenns  belong  to  the  most  comprehensive  words  of  human 
speech.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unphilosophic 
treatment  to  which  our  science  has  so  often  been  subjected 
has  been  due  chiefly  to    the    imjust,  because    one-sided, 
emphasis  given  now  to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other  of 
the  two  objective  principles  represented  in  the  compoimd 
name  "Church  History".    Taking  this  tendency  in  its  ex- 
treme forms,  there  are  those  who  who  have  unduly  de- 
pressed, not  to  say  ignored,  the  idea  of  history,  either  by 
reducing  the  noun  to  an  adjective,  or,  worse  still,  by  sub- 
stituting a  quite  heterogeneous  concept.      To    such    our 
science  becomes  merely  "Historical  Theology"  or  "Ecclesias- 
tical Theology  J'    Doubtless,  in  the  light  of  sound  principles 
of  theological  encyclopedia,  these  characterizations,   nar- 
rowly lodced  at,  are  not  as  faulty  as  at  first  sight  they 
^y  appear.     For  the  term  "theology,"  as  distinguished 
from  "dogmatics,"  is  quite  broad  enough  to  embrace  every- 
thing that  may  legitimately  be  taught  in  a  theological 
seminary,  from  that  department  that  seeks  to  make  the 
btcst  Assyriological  researches  throw  a  new  radiance  upon 
tile  page  of  sacred  Scripture,  to  that  which  gives  the  student 
tte  b^t  counsels  as  to  how  to  order  his  remarks  at  a 
funeral  or  hold  a  baby  at  a  baptismal  font.     The  fact 
"ttnains,  however,  that  the  words  "church"  and  "ecclesias- 
tical" are  not  quite  synonymous,  but  come  from  different 
roots  and  have  different  associations;  and   further  that 
"history"  is  something  other  than,   if  not  greater  than, 
"theology".     At  least  equally  mischievous,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  s%hting  of  the  idea  of  the  "Church",  and 
the  consequent  identification  of  our  discipline  with  general 
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or  universal  history.  The  two  sciences,  to  be  sure,  are 
sisters;  indeed,  they  are  twin-sisters.  But  much  as  they 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  features  and  their 
physiological  functions,  they  are  quite  unlike  in  what  we 
may  call  the  development  of  their  moral  or  spiritual 
character.  If  they  were  precisely  the  same  in  all  respects, 
we  should,  to  go  no  further  just  now,  have  no  adequate 
explanation  of  the  well  known  fact  that  from  time  im- 
memorial history  has  belonged,  not  to  one,  but  to  two 
faculties  of  instruction,  to  two  circles  of  science,  the 
theological  and  the  philosophical  The  reason  for  this, 
we  may  be  sure,  can  be  found  only  in  some  necessity  lying 
close  to  the  very  heart  of  the  organism  of  the  sciences. 
Things  of  this  sort  do  not  come  at  haphazard.  Nor  is  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  in  days  like  these,  when  systematic 
theology  herself,  once  the  proud  queen  of  the  sciences, 
has  lost  not  only  her  throne,  but,  as  at  least  some  would 
have  us  believe,  even  her  right  to  a  seat  among  the  sciences, 
many  should  be  saying  that  the  university  and  the  college 
can  and  should  teach  the  history  of  the  Church.  This  is 
inevitable,  for  if  one  member  of  the  corpus  theologiae 
sacrae  suffers,  all  the  rest  must  suffer  with  it.  But  neither 
the  pain  nor  the  mutilation  due  to  the  radical  surgery  proves 
that  the  operation  was  either  skilful  or  even  necessary. 
It  may  be  a  case  of  vivisection,  as  useless  as  it  is  pitiable, 
the  wanton  dismemberment  and  destruction  of  a  living 
organism.  We  must,  therefore,  give  due  attention  to  the 
Church  also,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  that  complex  idea 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  idea  of  Church  History.  For 
if  the  Church  be  only  a  common,  an  ordinary,  a  natural 
historical  phenomenon,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  study 
of  its  history  should  not  be  confined  to  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  college  or  university  curriculum.  But  if 
the  Church  has  a  supernatural  life  inseparable  from  that 
organism  of  miraculous,  redemptive  energies  and  their 
authoritative  interpretations  which  is  given  us  in  holy 
Scripture,  then  the  history  of  the  Church,   whatever  its 
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connections  with  general  history  may  prove  to  be,  not 
cwily  may,  but  by  a  principial  necessity  most  belong  to  that 
circle  of  the  sciences,  namely  the  theological,  whose  task 
it  is  to  apprehend  and  reflect  tlie  knowledge  imbedded  in 
this  special  self -revelation  of  God. 

So  then,  we  have  to  inquire,  in  turn :  What  is  the  idea 
l>f  history?  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Church?  And  what, 
by  consequence,  is  the  idea  of  Church  History  ? 

Our  word  history  comes  to  us  through  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek    laropia  *     The  primary  meaning  of  this  noun, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb    ia-Top^iif,  was  learning 
by  investigation,  a  usage  that  still  reflected  the  derivation 
of  the  term  from     etBepat    to  know.     A  secondary  sense 
naturally  arose^ — the  knowledge  thtis  acquired.    Later  still 
the  word  came  to  denote  a  narrative,  a  setting  forth  in 
writing  of  the  results  of  an  investigation.    In  all  three  of 
these  senses,  therefore,  the  stress  was  laid  upon  the  sub- 
jective process  involved  in  the  ascertainment,  the  knowl- 
and  the  exhibition  or  recital  of  facts.     But  in  our 
language,   history,    like    its    equivalent    in    other   modern 
itongucs,  has  not  only  a  subjectiv^e  but  also  an  objective 
:;  it  denotes  not  only  a  narrative  of  events  but  also  the 
events  themselves.    In  German,  indeed,  the  word  Geschichte 
has  primarily  had  the  latter  signification ;  it  means  first 
'^f  all  das  Geschehene,  that  which  has  happened.    Moreover, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  histor}"  as  a  science 
we  invariably  find  that  the  objective  meaning  becomes  the 
^<>re  important.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     For  the 
^'^0'  right  of  a  science  to  exist  as  a  separate  branch  of 
wiowledge  depends  not  upon  the  method  of  investigation 
its  mode  of  presenting  results,  but  upon  its  subject- 
"fliatter.    It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  historiography 
^  an  art  has  owed  much  to  those  French  and  English 
writers  who  have  insisted  upon  treating  history  as  a  species 
^^  helles  lettres.     Certainly  we  are  all  familiar  with  his- 
torical works  that  would  be  more  valuable  as  well  as  more 
^lightful,  if  tbcy  had  greater  artistic  merits.     But  could 
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we  not  say  the  same  even  of  many  volumes  dealing  with 
the  exact  sciences?  Do  we  not  prize  these  in  spite  of 
their  jejune  formulas,  their  crude  wood-cuts  and  their 
poor  bindings?  The  fact  is  that  in  every  science  knowl- 
edge is  the  decisive  consideration ;  and  if  history  is  to  make 
good  its  claim  as  a  science,  we  dare  not  confound  its  ob- 
jective data  with  any  one's  description  of  them.  The  picture 
the  historical  narrative  gives  is  but  the  reproduction  by 
the  author  of  an  image  produced  in  his  mind  by  the  his- 
torical realities  themselves. 

What,  then,  is  the  subject-matter  of  history  considered 
as  a  science  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  has  varied  not 
a  little.  In  accordance  with  the  unlimited  scope  of  the 
original  sense  of  the  word,  history  at  first  included  all 
fields  of  investigation.  It  undertook  to  explore  the  whole 
domain  of  human  knowledge,  to  embrace  the  total  wisdom 
of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view  whatever  was  was 
history,  Histor^^  was  the  ocean  which  drew  to  its  broad 
bosom  not  only  the  fountains  of  all  our  thinking,  but  also 
the  springs  of  all  our  life.  In  histor>%  thus  understood,  all 
the  sciences  without  exception  so  commingle  that  their 
onward  progress  is  but  one  element  in  the  vast  process 
of  the  world's  development,  that  being  a  science  to-day 
which  to-morrow  will  be  history. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  necessities  of  the 
case  led  to  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  domain  of 
science.  Divide  et  impera  has  been  the  secret  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  first  and  most 
radical  distinction  was  that  made  between  nature  and  man 
as  objects  of  investigation.  It  was  found  that  jointly 
they  represented  the  phenomenal  world  in  its  two  chief 
aspects,  but  that,  though  they  are  not  absolutely  separable, 
they  nevertheless  must  be  kept  apart  by  the  mind  that  tries 
to  reflect  in  its  consciousness  the  inherent  distinctions  ob- 
servable in  the  objective  data  of  knowledge.  The  sphere 
of  nature  was  seen  dominated  by  a  universal  law  of 
necessity.     The  planet  kept  to  its  appointed  orbit.     The 
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tree  was  seen  budding,  blossoming  and  bearing  its  fruit 
year  after  year  by  a  process  that  was  as  uniform  as  it  was 
involuntary-.  Even  in  the  brute  creation,  where  Hfe  becomes 
conscious  and  reveals  a  measure  of  intelligence,  the  bee 
and  the  beaver  were  seen  performing  their  humble  tasks 
^in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  they  did  hundreds  of  years 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  courtesy  that  the  word  history 
is  now  applied  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  sphere  of 
nature  as  such,  that  is  to  the  domain  governed  by  the  law 
of  necessary  or  involuntary  action. 

Now  besides  nature  and  man  there  is  only  one  other 
object  of  our  possible  knowledge,  and  that  is  God.  Strictly 
speaking  the  term  history  can  have  no  reference  to  him. 
For  he  is  lifted  above  all  considerations  of  time  and  place. 
He  is  without  succession  or  change.  He  remains  eternally 
tl|c  same.  Indeed,  he  can  become  the  object  of  knowledge* 
whether  scientific  or  experiential,  only  as  he  reveals  him- 
self. On  a  priori  grounds  we  might  infer  that  this  divine 
self-disclosure,  if  made  for  man's  benefit,  would  come  to 
him,  as  the  alleged  record  of  it  in  the  Bible  claims  it  did, 
through  nature  and  through  human  personalities.  As  such 
it  has,  to  be  sure,  its  own  hist 017,  a  history  that  becomes 
the  priniary  source  of  theolog>^ 

These  last  considerations,  however,  only  give  point  to 
the  statement  that  ordinarily  we  confine  our  use  of  the 
*'ord  history  to  human  events.  It  has  its  home  in  what 
tic  Anglo-Saxon  called  the  "world",  that  is,  *'the  age 
^i  man*'.  It  deals,  in  the  first  instance  and  immediately, 
^y  with  our  free,  self-determined  activities,  though  in  a 
subordinate  manner  it  must  constantly  talce  account  of  our 
material  environment.  In  its  broadest  objective  sense, 
tlierefore,  histor>^  is  the  sum  of  all  that  m<in  has  thought 
^nd  wrought,  all  that  he  has  dared  and  suffered  and 
achieved,  everything  that  has  befallen  him  and  everything 
that  he  has  done,  from  the  beginning  of  his  generations 
^ntil  now.  It  is  the  total  life  of  the  human  race,  each 
individual  member  acting  and  being  acted  upon  as  a 
lional.  voUmtary  and  moral  cause  of  events. 
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But  as  in  all  other  sciences^  so  in  history,  the  subject- 
matter  may  be  treated  with  more  and  ever  more  of 
philosophic  insight  and  thoroughness.  Facts  themselves, 
indeed,  are  the  mere  dross  of  science;  the  ideas  which 
interpret  them  are  the  precious  gold  in  the  ore.  It  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  our  science,  therefore, 
when,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  a 
few  years  before  Voltaire  coined  the  phrase  "the 
philosophy  of  history", — a  phrase  to  which  his  treatise  of 
that  name  did  but  scant  justice  because  o^f  its  shallow 
rationalism,^ — ^Montesquieu  emphasized  the  truth  that  the 
most  distinctive  trait  of  every  social  phenomenon  lies  in 
its  capacity  of  continuous  evolution  or  development,  and 
that  it  can  be  adequately  known  only  by  a  study  of  its 
consecutive  states  and  of  each  state  in  comparison  with 
the  co-existing  general  conditions  of  society.  At  about 
the  same  time,  moreover,  Turgot,  in  a  singularly  profound 
and  forceful  manner,  made  the  idea  of  progress  *'the  or- 
ganic principle,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  history.  Since 
then,  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  the  career  of 
mankind  has  scarcely  been  questioned,  though  views  have 
differed  as  to  its  precise  nature.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tian!t>^  as  will  be  seen  later,  has  here  been  decisive.  For 
the  present  the  statement  may  suffice  that  now  the  most 
obvious  fact  in  history,  as  in  geography,  is  that  the  world 
is  round,  that  the  race  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  units 
but  an  organic  unity  in  which  every  part  is  reciprocally 
means  and  end;  and  that  the  only  interpretation  which 
does  justice  to  the  phenomena  o^f  man-life  as  known  to 
history  is  that  which  presupposes  the  orderly,  causally  con- 
nected or  genetic  development  of  the  entire  process.  It 
is  the  organic  sequence  in  the  relations  of  the  events  that 
has  converted  the  vastness  of  this  chaos  into  the  vastness 
of  a  cosmos.  The  change  wrought  in  our  apprehension 
of  the  data  of  historj^  has  been  hke  unto  that  produced 
in  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  when  the  planets  began 
to  be  seen  in  their  organic  connections  as  determined  by 
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the  always  existing  but  only  then  discovered  law  of  gravita- 
tion, with  the  sun  instead  of  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 
system.  Henceforth  history,  like  the  other  worlds  open 
to  human  investigation,  takes  its  place  under  the  reign  of 
law.  The  events  with  which  it  deals  present  not  only  an 
orderly  succession,  but  an  organic  evolution,  a  genetic  devel- 
opment in  which  is  unfolded  the  social,  political,  industrial, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  progress  of  mankind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  presuppositions  of  history  as  a 
science.  It  has  a  definite  and  distinct  body  of  facts  for 
its  subject-matter — ^the  life  of  humanity  in  the  unity,  con- 
tinuity and  multiformity  of  its  genetic  development;  these 
facts  are  capable  of  a  rational  interpretation  and  df  a 
systematic  treatment  that  will  give  proper  generalizations 
of  knowledge;  these  facts  are  what  they  are  for  scientific 
purposes  because  of  the  organic  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another. 

Such  a  definition  of  history  as  the  science  oi  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  is  sufficient  for  practical  needs.  Its 
elasticity  is  its  chief  merit.  Anything  more  formal  would 
be  less  useful.  Only  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  the 
function  df  a  definition  to  convey  any  knowledge  of  the 
science  itself.  Rather  is  the  reverse  the  case;  to  under- 
stand the  definition  of  a  science  is  not  a  condition  but  a 
consequence  of  the  study  of  the  science.  All  that  the 
definition  can  do  is  to  specify  the  distinctive  subject-matter 
of  the  science. 

This  having  been  done  in  the  case  before  us,  we  may 
briefly  show,  in  passing,  how  and  why  history  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  certain  other  sciences  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded.  Nothing  need  here  be  said  about 
chronicles  or  annals.  Their  subject-matter  is  not  historic 
at  all  in  the  sense  that  it  presents  itself  to  the  observer 
in  relations  causally  determined  by  man.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  this  species  of  narrative  is 
not  sdentifk. 
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Again,  biography  is  not  to  be  identified  with  history.. 
In  loftiness  df  moral  aim  and  in  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation the  two  may  have  much  in  common.  It  may  be 
conceded,  too,  that  there  is  an  oft-neglected  truth  in  that 
favorite  dictum  of  Carlyle's  that  the  history  of  mankind 
is  the  history  of  its  great  men.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole 
has  been  determined  much  more  by  general  causes, 
tendencies  and  movements  than  by  the  words  or  deeds  or 
influences  of  individuals.  In  fact*  historj-^  as  the  develop- 
ment of  hiunan  society,  will  always  be  something  larger 
than  the  sum  total  of  all  great  lives  or  of  all  lives  what- 
soever taken  as  units ;  just  as  a  polygon,  no  matter  how  many 
sides  it  may  be  given,  is  always  smaller  than  its  circum- 
scribing circle.  And  not  only  so,  but  history  as  an  organic 
evolution  cannot  possibly  be  adequately  displayed  in  the 
most  comprehensive  biographical  encyclopedia  ever  pub- 
lished or  even  conceived.  History  deals  with  individuals 
only  as  parts  of  the  social  organism.  Biography  deals  with 
the  life  of  the  race  only  as  this  exists  in  its  distinct  and 
separate  units. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made,  notably  by  classi- 
cal scholars,  to  identify  philology  and  history,  making  it 
the  science  df  all  that  has  been  produced  or  accomplished 
by  the  human  spirit  and  preserved  in  writing  for  our  in- 
formation. But  though  this  treatment  of  the  facts  may  be 
measurably  justified  so  far  as  the  limited  and  chiefly  literary 
or  at  least  linguistic  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  world  are  concerned,  the  scheme  breaks  down  the 
moment  we  apply  it  to  the  immensely  vaster  and  quite 
heterogeneous  sources  of  mediaeval  and  especially  of 
modern  histor)^  Not  only  does  the  historian  need  other 
aids  besides  the  philological,  but— and  this  again  becomes  de- 
cisive— the  subject-matter  of  his  science  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  philology:  the  latter  makes  the  study  of  lan- 
guage an  end  in  itself;  the  former  makes  it  only  one  of 
many  means  to  an  end— the  knowledge  of  the  developing 
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life  of  humanity  in  all  its  phases,  including,  of  course, 
that  of  language  and  literature.  It  need  only  be  added 
that  this  relation  does  not  deny  the  mutual  helpfulness  of 
botfi  sciences. 

The  modem  science  of  statistics  is  often  presented  as  a 
virtual  substitute  for  history.  But  at  best  its  tables  are 
only  auxiliaries  for  the  use  of  the  historian.  They  are 
necessarily  static,  never  dynamic,  and  frequently  too 
atomistic,  too  fragmentary  or  too  arbitrary  to  be  of  much 
service.  Certainly  the  most  significant  facts  of  history 
will  always  have  to  be  read  into  such  mathematical 
estimates  and  mechanical  summaries. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  last  error  is  the  attempt  to  make 
history  fit  the  last  of  the  natural  sciences.  But  this  does 
violence  to  the  nature  of  historical  'facts ;  for  in  this  realm, 
as  we  have  seen,  causality  is  primarily  psychical  or  personal, 
and  only  in  an  incidental  way,  or  at  least  to  a  subordinate 
extent,  is  it  physical  or  necessary.  Historical  realities  are 
quite  too  amorphic  to  be  capable  of  an  adequate  treatment 
by  the  methods  of  the  exact  or  even  the  natural  sciences. 
History  must  needs  acknowledge  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  sciences,  for  it  was  from  them  that  she  has  learned 
caution  and  thoroughness  in  the  use  di  the  inductive 
niethod  in  her  own  more  difficult  field.  But  when  in  their 
pride  of  achievement  they  strive  to  reduce  her  to  a  species 
of  mechanics,  or  chemistry,  or  physiology,  or  biology,  per- 
chance even  geography,  it  is  high  time  to  break  the  yoke  of 
this  modem  scholasticism. 

Prof.  Freeman  defined  history  as  "the  science  or  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  his  political  character".^  But  among  our 
more  celebrated  modem  historians  'few  could  be  found 
who  were  less  philosophical  than  he.  Social  or  economic 
conditions,  art,  religion,  morals,  the  whole  world  of  ideas 
had  little  or  no  interest  for  him.  His  own  work,  so  ad- 
mirable in  many  respects,  is  nevertheless  the  best  refuta- 
tion of  his  narrow  conception  6f  history.    Political  events 

*  The  Methods  of  Historica^gfudy,  London,   1886,  p.   118. 
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have  often  enough,  to  be  sure,  been  the  most  important 
element  in  a  historical  development,  but  they  are  always 
only  one  of  many  such  factors.  Politics,  or  the  science  of 
the  state,  is  only  a  branch  of  history. 

Sociology  as  a  science  has  scarcely  as  yet  become  con- 
scious of  herself.  All  attempted  definitions  show  her  to 
be  close  of  kin  to  histor>\  Both  deal  with  man  in  his 
social  relations.  But  while  history  traces  the  continuous^ 
organic  development  of  the  life  of  man,  sociology  investi- 
gates the  general  forms  and  functions  of  typical  social 
groups  or  communities,  in  order  by  a  comparison  of  the 
types  to  learn  the  conditions  of  their  existence  and  in  the 
light  of  such  knowledge  to  consider  in  turn  the  peculiarities 
of  each  type.  Obviously,  history  and  sociology  are  mutual 
auxiliaries,  but  their  tasks  are  quite  different. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  relation  of  history  to 
anthropology,  with  the  closely  allied  but  often  independ- 
ently treated  sciences  of  ethnography,  ethnology  and 
demography.  These  all  investigate  and  classify  facts  per- 
taining to  the  hfe  of  the  race,  or  portions  of  the  race, 
from  the  lowest  stages  of  savagery  to  the  highest  levels 
of  civilization.  Their  contributions  to  history  are  many 
and  valuable;  but  history  alone  can  use  these  resources, 
as  it  uses  all  others,  to  exhibit  the  organic  development 
of  the  life  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

In  this  account  of  the  process  by  which,  with  ever-in- 
creasing precision,  the  subject-matter  of  history  as  a 
science  has  been  determined,  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  more  important  steps  in  the  corresponding 
development  of  historiography  as  an  art.  This  movement, 
if  only  we  could  take  time  to  trace  it,  would  throw  many 
an  interesting  side-light  u|X>n  the  fonner.  For  while  the 
two  lines  have  often  run  parallel  to  one  another  for  con- 
siderable intervals,  they  have  time  and  again  interacted. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  writing  of  history  has  passed 
through  three  stages. 
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In  the  in*fancy  of  the  science,  as  best  exemplified  to  this 
day  by  Herodotus,  "the  father  of  history*',  it  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  give  a  simple,  straightforward,  graphic 
account  of  things  that  happened.  The  good  story-teller 
was  the  good  historian.  He  must  know,  above  all,  how 
to  gratify  the  national  or  racial  pride,  the  religious  or 
patriotic  aspirations,  or  perchance  even  the  mere  curiosity 
of  his  readers.  His  spirit  and  aim  is  much  like  that  of  the 
epic  poet.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  would  deny  such 
works  a  place  in  the  historical  section  of  a  modern  library. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  such  narratives  are  truly 
historical  in  the  sense  that  they  treat  of  the  real  matter  of 
history,  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more 
philosophic  handling  of  the  science  they  rank  but  little 
above  annals  or  chronicles,  there  being  no  sufficient  ground- 
ing of  the  events  in  human  causality. 

It  was  Thucydides  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
Comeh'us  Nepos  and  Tacitus  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
w*ho  have  left  us  the  chief  classic  illustrations  of  the  second 
kind  of  historical  composition,  the  practically  edifying,  or, 
as  Polybius  called  it,  **the  pragmatic  history''.  Here  the 
attempt  is  made  in  more  or  less  thoroughgoing  fashion, 
to  find  the  reason  of  events,  whether  in  the  motives  of  the 
actors  engaged,  or  in  the  influences  of  quite  complex  social, 
generally  political,  phenomena.  At  their  best,  such  works* 
responding  to  a  deep-seated  human  desire  and  need,  have 
a  permanent  value  as  instruments  of  instruction  for  the 
general  reader  and  as  guides  for  men  charged  with  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Too  often,  however,  the  historical 
pragmatist  makes  an  undue,  not  to  say  a  culpably  unworthy 
use  of  his  freedom  in  attributing  motives  to  those  of  whom 
he  writes,  interprets  great  issues  in  the  subdued  light  of 
backstairs  diplomacy,  and  neglects — as  was  notably  the 
case  with  many  medieval  writers  of  this  school— the 
general  interests  of  culture  and  civilization,  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  the  material  environment. 

The  highest  stage  in  historiography  has  been  attained 
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only  in  modern  times.  Only  in  the  eighteenth  century 
did  men  begin  to  see  history,  as  a  body  of  organically  con- 
nected facts  in  the  life  of  the  race,  sweep  majestically,  like 
some  new-found  planet,  into  their  field  of  vision.  And 
though  no  science  can  point  for  its  humble  beginnings  to 
a  remoter  antiquity  than  can  history,  its  relatively  late 
maturity  ought  not  to  occasion  any  surprise.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  history  belongs  to  the  mixed  sciences,  which 
deal  primarily  with  spiritual  aspects  of  the  universe,  but 
must  constantly  investigate  these  in  their  relation  to  their 
material  surroundings.  It  thus  partakes  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  alike  the  psychical  and  the  physical  sciences. 
Accordingly,  its  progress  has  in  targe  measure  been  directly 
dependent  upon  the  cultivation  not  only  of  those  allied 
disciplines,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  sometimes 
been  confounded,  but  also  of  those  that  are  technically 
called  its  auxiliary  sciences;  palaeography,  diplomatics, 
sphragistics,  numismatics,  genealogy,  and  above  all — 
those  two  '*eyes  of  history^" — chronology  and  geography. 
As  Dr.  Shedd,  in  the  discourse  from  which  I  quoted  at 
the  outset,  has  well  said :  **And  if  we  consider  the  mental 
qualifications  required  for  its  production,  the  department 
whose  nature  and  claims  we  are  considering,  still  upholds 
its  superiority,  in  regard  to  universality  and  comprehensive- 
ness. The  historic  talent  is  inclusive  of  all  other  talents. 
The  depth  of  the  philosopher,  the  truthfulness  and 
solemnity  of  the  theologian,  the  dramatic  and  imaginative 
power  of  the  poet,  are  all  necessary  to  the  f)erfect  historian, 
and  would  be  found  in  him,  at  their  height  of  excellence, 
did  such  a  being  exist  For  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
we  shall  sooner  see  a  perfect  philosophy,  or  a  perfect  poem, 
than  a  perfect  history/*  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ultimate  reason  for  the  late  ripening  of  historic  science 
is  to  be  found,  not  on  its  subjective,  but  on  its  objective 
side — in  the  nature  of  its  facts  or  data.  For,  assuming 
that  the  historic  development  of  man  is  an  organic  process, 
a  considerable  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  a  sufficient 
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number  of  typical,  or  at  least  significant  features  can 
be  evolved.  For  instance,  there  is  the  idea  of  unity  as  an 
essential  characteristic  of  every  living  organism.  But  how 
could  a  medieval  writer,  on  historic  grounds,  posit  the 
unit)'  of  the  race,  when  half  of  the  planet,  with  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  population,  was  to  him  terra  incognita? 
Or  where  could  he,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
monastery  or  bishopric,  find  a  suitable  yardstick  to  measure 
the  progress  of  a  civilization  which  he  could  understand, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  light  of  a  context  that  embraced  many 
centuries  and  diverse  nations?  But  no  organic  evolution 
is  intelHgible,  if  the  marks  of  its  progress  are  not  dis- 
cerned. But  above  all,  such  progress  itself  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  free  and  full  development  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  organism.  And  where  in  those  feudal  days 
did  the  masses  of  the  people  ever  enter  into  their  divine 
birthright  of  freedom?  History  herself  teaches  us  that 
it  is  only  in  the  latest,  the  most  fully  developed,  the  most 
complex  civilizations  that  the  common  man  has  attained 
his  highest  individualit}^  and  the  libert>^  requisite  to  func- 
tion at  the  maximum  of  his  social  efficiency.  In  fine, 
ifforld-history  could  not  be  satisfactorily  apprehended  as  an 
organism,  until  its  organic  nature  had  sufficient  time  to 
disclose  itself. 

Long  before  that  modern  day  dawned,  however,  the  idea 
of  the  organic  development  of  humanity  had  received  a 
classic  and  forever  sacred  expression,  first  in  the  life  and 
then  in  the  literature,  of  a  peculiar  people,  a  race  that  was 
historically  constituted  in  the  form  of  a  special  divine 
economy.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
therefore,  when  that  holy  Scripture  was  given  a  universal 
mode,  this  idea  began  to  exert  its  characteristic  influence 
upon  the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  world,  though  it  has 
had  to  wait  till  our  own  day  for  its  approximately  ecu- 
menical realization.  That  is  why  even  that  medieval  his- 
torian who  was  necessarily  limited  in  the  understanding 
of  many  of  his  facts,  could  nevertheless,  by  his  customary 
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grouping  of  all  events  after  Christ  under  the  one  rubric 
of  **the  last  age'',  give  the  humble  story  of  his  monastery 
the  splendor  of  a  certain  ideal  unity  that  we  seek  in  vain 
in  the  most  finished  productions  of  pagan  antiquity.  That 
is  why  St.  Augustine,  in  his  De  Ckntate  Dei,  our 
first  Christian  philosophy  of  history,  could  write  a  prophetic 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  saw  the  pillars  of  the  ancient  world  crashing  to  their 
destruction.  That  is  why  all  through  the  middle  ages 
there  were  some  quiet  evangelical  mystics  who  could  shatter 
the  yoke  of  hierarchical  tyranny  and  enter  into  the  freedom 
of  full-statured  manhood.  In  a  word,  if  an  organism  is 
a  unitarj^  structure  that  secures  its  own  vital  growth  through 
the  ever-developing  perfection  of  its  members,  then  we  must 
conclude,  history  herself  being  the  witness,  that  it  is  to 
Christianity,  more  than  to  all  other  influences  combined, 
that  the  human  race  owes  alike  the  highest  realization  of 
itself  as  an  organism  and  the  most  adequate  knowledge 
of  itself  as  such. 

This  fact  obviously  calls  for  further  consideration.  It 
must  be  assessed  at  its  real  value.  We  now  turn,  therefore, 
to  our  second  preliminary  inquiry:  What  is  the  idea  of 
the  Church  ? 

Like  many  another  word  that  once  came  forth  clean-cut 
and  shining  from  some  famous  royal  mint,  the  term 
Church  has  long  since,  through  the  attritions  of  use,  become 
so  badly  worn  down,  that  few  who  handle  that  coin  to-day 
have  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  sovereign's  image  was 
originally  stamped  upon  it,  or  how  its  superscription  read, 
or  what  value  it  professed  to  have.  But  the  knowledge  of 
these  details  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  lost.  It  needs 
only  to  be  more  generally  distributed  for  the  common 
good.  The  most  obvious  thing,  at  any  rate,  that  may  be 
said  about  the  Church  is  that  it  is  a  fact  given  in  a  definite 
historical  context.  It  is  a  phenomenon  found  only  on 
Jewish  and  Christian  soil.  And  if  the  most  skilful  expert 
in  numismatics  cannot  tell  us  all  we  should  like  to  know- 
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about  the  process  of  coining  this  word,  the  humblest 
philol(^st  can  tell  us  its  original  value.  Etymology  here, 
too,  is  our  sufficient  guide. 

Our  word   Churchj   like  its   equivalent   in   all  modern 
Teutonic  languages,  and  likewise  in  most  of  the  dialects 
of  those  Slavic  nations  that  were  converted  by  Greek  mis- 
sionaries,  comes,    not    from    any    Germanic    source,   but 
directly  from  the  biblical  Greek,   y/evpiaKJst  "pertaining  to 
the  Lord",  that  is  the  Lord  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Christians.    Originally,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  feminine  form 
of  the  adjective  that  was  used,  the  noun  to  be  supplied 
Wng  oUla ;     so  that  the  Church  in  the  first  instance  was 
the  house  of  the  Lord.     Gradually,  however,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  those  who  met  in  this  house  for  worship. 
The  Church  became  the  congregation.    In  modern  Romance 
languages,  however,  as  also  in  our  own,  we  find  another 
set  of  derivatives  from  another  Greek  original,    iKKXryria. 
This  is  a  word  which  the  New  Testament  greatly  ennobled, 
so  that  instead  of  denoting  merely  the  gathering  of  an 
assembly,  or  its  place  of  meeting,  it  came  to  mean  a  com- 
pany of  Christians,  that  is,  persons  who  believed  themselves 
called  by  God  out  of  the  world  of  sin  unto  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.     Doubtless,  our  own  "ecclesiastic" 
and  "ecclesiasticism,"  and  the  Hke,  have  been  degraded 
from  this  lofty  plane  far  below  any  level  of  poverty  and 
shame  to  which  even  our  word  "Church"  has  sometimes  been 
reduced.     But  taking  them  in  their  original  strength  and 
beauty,  the  two  expressions  emphasize  the  double  truth  that 
is  fundamental  in  this  whole  discussion:     "Church"  points 
to  a  Kvpuy;,  the  Lord,  the  head  of  the  body ;  and  "ecclesias- 
tic" points  to  an     ixxXtja^a  ,  the  members  of  the  body.    It  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  without  significance,   in  the  light 
of  the  religious  differences  between  northern  and  southern 
Europe  since  the  Reformation,  that  the  Teutonic  nations 
adopted  for  their  vernacular  the  word  that  magnifies  the 
invisible  divine  head  of  the  Church,  while  the  Romance 
nations  gave  the  preference  to  that  which  directs  attention 
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to  the  visible  human  members.  But  that  is  by  the  ¥ 
The  cardinal  fact  is  that  from  its  earUest  history  the 
Church  appears  as  an  organism,  a  body  with  a  head  and 
members,  sharing,  according  to  their  beUef,  a  common  life. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  what  has  just  been  said, 
we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  considered  as  a  Church  member.  Such 
references  have  been  unavoidable,  and  the  fact  of  their 
necessity  is  too  significant  to  be  overlooked.  For  in  the 
last  analysis  the  Church,  as  an  historical  phenomenon,  in- 
deed even  when  viewed  as  a  mere  institute  exerting  a 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  world,  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  sonie  sort  of  transcendent  life;  in  a  word,  it  must 
somehow  be  causally  related  to  that  special  revelation 
which  is  the  very  principle  of  all  theological  science.  In 
its  inmost  essence  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  a  theological 
idea. 

This  by  no  means  denies  to  philosophy  the  right  she 
claims  of  using  her  own  organon  for  the  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  may  freely  be 
granted  that  many  a  philosophy  of  history  has  been  com- 
posed upon  un-Christian  and  even  anti-Christian  principles* 
which  ne%^ertheless  has  done  relative  justice  to  some 
aspects  of  the  truth  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned. 
And  certainly  whoever  has  given  himself  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  reading  the  eloquent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  of 
the  late  Prof,  Henr)^  Boynton  Smith,  on  'The  Problem 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History",  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  such  a  treatment  of  the  facts  will  always  lead  at  least 
some  minds  to  accept  as  deliverances  of  philosophy — as 
conclusions  of  the  unaided  reason  of  man^ — precisely  what 
the  Christian,  with  the  open  Bible  before  him,  takes  as 
the  presuppositions  for  all  his  knowledge  alike  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  and  of  that  new  science  of  theology  which 
that  life,  as  by  an  inner  necessity,  was  bound  to  produce.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  philosophy  is  prevailingly  too 
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anthropocentric  to  be  sufficiently  sympathetic  toward  the 
higher  problems  involved  in  the  religious  life  of  the  race; 
that  her  conclusions,  resting  in  this  case  chiefly  upon  his- 
torical data,  can  never  yield  more  than  a  certain  degree 
of  probability,  a  defect  that  needs  must  grieve  the  pious 
heart  that  craves  certitude  as  to  the  alleged  presence  of 
the  Supernatural  in  human  aflfairs ;  above  all,  that  her  in- 
strument of  investigation,  man's  reason  or  understanding, 
is  utterly  unable,  according  to  the  overwhelming  if  not 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  visible  Church  herself,  to  in- 
terpret the  deeper  spiritual  realities  involved  in  this  historic 
evolution. 

But  what  philosophy  caimot  do  in  that  it  is  weak  through 
the  flesh,  theology,  as  the  science  of  the  revealed  knowledge 
of  God,  can  and  does  accomplish,  thanks  to  the  regenerat- 
ii^  and  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  true 
doctor  ecclesiate.     We  here  come  to  first  principles,  which 
to-day,  as  much  as  ever,  are  and  must  be  accepted  by 
some  and  rejected  by  others.     This  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  central  fact  in  the  moral  experience  of  the  race — the 
universal  presence  of  sin  and  the  still  limited  scope  of  the 
palingenesis  by  which  alone  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  can 
be  removed.    There  is  here  no  room  for  argument  except 
as  between  those  who  start  from  the  same  premises.    Like 
every  other  scientist,  the  theologian  must  begin  with  faith; 
he  must  have  his  presuppositions.     These  he  will  not  try 
to  prove.     For  as  Dr.  Kuyper,  arguing  this  very  point, 
pertinently  concludes:  "Assurance  of  faith  and  demonstra- 
tion are  two  entirely  heterogeneous  things.     And  he  who, 
*n  whatever  department,  still    seeks    to    demonstrate    his 
Mncitnum,  simply  shows  that  he  does  not  know  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  a  principium."^     Such,  too,  was  the 
view  of  our  fathers  of  the  Reformed  faith:     As  our  own 
Westminster    Confession    puts    the    matter — speaking    of 
holy  Scripture:  "our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the 

'Kuyper,  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology,  E.  T.,  1898,  p.  5^3. 
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inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and 
with  the  word  in  our  hearts/' 

Historically,  therefore,  the  decisive  fact  is  that  of  the 
divine  word  itself.  Either  it  is  seen  shining  in  its  own 
light  or  it  is  not  seen  at  all.  This  does  not  imply  that 
if  a  man  is  unregenerate  and  lacks  this  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  he  can  in  no  sense  contribute  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Church  or  do  other  work  in  the  field  of  theological 
science;  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
data  in  their  deeper,  that  is  their  organic  relations,  will 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  man  who  finds  in  the  self- 
authenticating  word  of  God  the  seminal  principles  of  the 
entire  development  of  the  Church.  In  a  word,  the  super- 
natural  revelation,  containing  as  it  does  among  other  things, 
our  only  information  about  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church,  can  be  made  the  object  of  an  adequate  scientific 
treatment  by  the  regenerate  only.  For  "except  one  be 
bom  anew" — thus  the  faith  of  the  Church  keeps  re- 
echoing the  assurance  of  her  Founder— he  not  only  **can- 
not  enter  into'*  but  he  even  * 'cannot  see'' — much  less 
describe — "the  kingdom  of  God/' 

According,  therefore,  to  the  ecumenical  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  the  science 
that  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  facts  here  in  question, 
the  Church  is  essentially  a  supernatural  organism  implanted 
within,  or  grafted  upon,  the  natural  life  of  the  race.  It 
is  the  appropriate  self-expression  of  a  new  principle  of 
being,  a  divine  germ,  lodged  in  our  humanity,  namely  the 
special,  recreating,  enlightening,  sustaining,  sanctifying, 
life-transforming  grace  of  God,  which  makes  its  partakers 
"grow  up  in  all  things  into  him,  who  is  the  head,  even 
Christ,  from  whom  all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit 
together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part, 
maketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of 
itself  in  love'*.  Not  as  a  mere  institute  dispensing  material 
or  even  spiritual  benefits,  but  as  a  life-system  perpetually 
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nourished  from  its  own  root;  not  as  a  human  society  but  as 
a  divine  communion;  not  as  a  natural  organization  but  as 
a  supernatural  organism,  is  the  Church  the  house  of  the 
living  God.  Her  origin,  her  nature,  her  task,  her  destiny — 
in  short,  her  history- — ^is  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  her 
relation  to  Christ,  her  head ;  that  incarnate  Word  that 
appeared  in  our  htmianity  as  a  second,  but  also  as  the 
last  Adam. 

Not  without  significance,  for  instance,  is  the  statement 
that  God  sent  his  Son  "when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came". 
For  in   order    that    the  holy  Catholic  Church,   as  dis- 
tinguished f  rcMn  the  national  economy  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
might  aj^ar,  two  things  were  necessary :  the  incarnate 
and  tiie  written  Word.    That  is  to  say,  Christ  had  to  in- 
troduce the  divine  being  itself  into  our  race  and  once  for 
all  bring  the  age-long  redemptive  work  of  God  to  its  or- 
ganic culmination  and  relative    completion,  so    that    the 
formula,  "It  is  finished",  might  always  legitimately  be  ap- 
plied to  it;  but  further,  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  a 
permanent  and  universal  Church  the  knowledge  of  these 
redemptive  deeds  and  their  significance,  an  authoritative 
and  trustworthy  record  was  necessary,  precisely  of  the  kind 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  in  the  holy  Scripture.     With 
redemption  and  special  revelation  completed,  and  with  a 
fixed  canon   of    sacred    writings    in  which   the    revealed 
knowledge  of  God  could  be  organically  applied  to  the  whole 
race  in  the  most  permanent,  the  most  universal,  the  most 
constant  and  the  purest  form  possible  to  man,  the  Church 
could  confidently  enter  upon  her  ecumenical  mission. 

Again,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  Church,  we  are  never  at  liberty  to  identify  the 
spiritual  principle  inherent  in  Christianity  as  a  comprehen- 
sive life-system  with  any  of  its  partial  and  imperfect  em- 
Jjodiments  in  concrete  institutions.  For  practical  purposes, 
to  be  sure,  the  whole  may  most  conveniently  be  studied 
in  its  parts.  But  in  every  true  organism,  the  whole  is 
always  something  other  than,  and  greater  than,  the  sum 
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of  its  parts.  We  need  ever  to  reckon  with  the  possibility, 
therefore,  that  some  who  are  connected  with  the  visible 
Chiirch  are  not  in  vital  union  with  Christ,  and  contrariwise 
that  some  who  do  not  own  any  branch  of  the  visible  Church 
as  their  mother  nevertheless  share  the  life  of  God  as  their 
Father.  Only  those  called  of  God  and  regenerated  by 
his  Spirit,  whether  with  or  without  means,  make  up  the 
true  ecclesia  that  reflects  a  genuinely  supernatural  life  in 
its  several  marks  of  unity,  holiness,  universality  and  perma- 
nence. On  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  too,  like  the  in- 
dividual Christian,  bears  her  treasures  of  tmth  and  grace 
in  earthen  vessels.  Her  spiritual  life  is  indeed  divine,  like 
that  of  her  exalted  head  from  whom  it  flows  into  all  her 
members,  but,  like  his,  it  is  a  theanthropic  life,  however 
much,  unlike  his,  it  has  ever  been  and  continues  to  be 
marred  by  sin.  For  regeneration  does  not  destroy  the  sub- 
stance of  the  natural  life;  it  only  quickens  and  energizes 
it  and  brings  it  into  new  relations,  forms  and  functions^ 
and  invests  it  with  higher  capacities.  Thus  at  one  time 
the  good  and  at  another  the  evil  elements  in  the  complex 
development  of  the  Church's  life  must  be  emphasized,  the 
fonner  being  due  to  the  relatively  more  perfect  realization 
of  her  divine  life,  and  the  latter  to  the  temporary  superiority 
of  her  incompletely  sanctified  human  life.  The  wheat  and 
the  tares  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  field. 

The  task  of  the  Church,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  can  be  none  other  than  the  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  idea  of  Christianity.  The  germ  of  the 
divine  life  must  be  given  the  most  favorable  conditions  pos- 
sible in  which  to  grow,  blossom  and  bear  its  fruit, — a  fruit 
that  will  yield  in  turn  seed  after  its  own  kind.  The  gospel 
leaven  must  be  made  to  permeate  human  life  in  all  its  phases, 
activities,  conditions  and  circumstances,  in  every  range  and 
region  of  individual  experience  and  throughout  the  most 
complex  social  institutes.  The  revealed  knowledge  of  God 
is  to  be  spread  over  the  earth  and  applied,  not  indeed  in- 
dividualistically    to    every    member    of    the    species,    but 
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organically  to  the  race  as  a  whole.  The  regenerate  who 
have  drunk  of  the  water  of  life  must  in  turn  become  foun- 
tains of  living  water  to  other  thirsty  souls.  The  Church 
is,  in  a  word,  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  her 
chief  instrument  of  instruction  being  that  divinely  au- 
thoritative written  word  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  its  primary  author,  makes  possible  a  permanent  and 
universal  knowledge  of  him,  the  incarnate  Word,  whom  to 
bow  is  eternal  life.  The  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ 
is  to  promote  his  dominion  over  the  race,  that  race  which 
was  originally  his  by  the  right  of  creation  and  was  made 
his  anew  by  the  right  of  redemption,  until  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age,  having  received  the  heathen  for  his 
inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession,  he  will  deliver  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

We  have  now  analyzed,  and  with  sufficient  precision  de- 
fined the  idea  of  history  and  the  idea  of  the  Church.    We 
need  only  combine  the  results  in  order  to  formulate  the 
idea  of  Church  History.     Disregarding  for  the  moment 
the  question   of   separating  the  biblical    from   the   post- 
biWical  kingdom  of  God,  we  may  say  that  in  its  widest 
scope  the  subject-matter  of  our  science,  its  determining 
principle,  is  the  organic  evolution  of  regenerated  humanity ; 
or,  the  genetic  development  of  the  supernatural  life  of 
the  race. 

In  this  statement,  then,  the  Church  is  conceived  as  a 
single,  continuous  historical  economy;  existing,  indeed,  in 
successive  forms  and  stages — the  Adamic,  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Jewish-National,  the  Apostolic,  and  the  present  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  with  all  its  diversity  having  the  unity  of 
a  true  organism.  There  will  always,  therefore,  be  a  meas- 
ure of  logical  propriety  in  the  arrangement  that  obtains 
in  many  theological  seminaries  by  which  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  history  are  grouped  together  as  one  course 
or  at  least  under  one  department  of  instruction.  For  in 
its  essence  the  Church  has  ever  been  the  same.     It  never 
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has  been  anything  but  Christian  in  principle.  From  of 
old  the  name  of  the  Christ  has  been  tlie  only  one  under 
heaven  given  among  men  for  their  salvation.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  principles  of  theo- 
logical encyclopedia  here  involved..  For  not  only  will 
there  have  to  be  a  special  group  of  studies  dealing  with 
the  Scripture  itself  as  the  principle  of  all  theological  science, 
but  in  the  organic  development  of  the  Church  herself  there 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  difference  of  fundamental  and  per- 
petual significance  between  the  biblical  and  the  post-biblical 
periods.  Throughout  the  former  her  life  was  always 
supernatural  in  a  double  sense,  or^  better,  in  a  twofold 
manner;  from  the  first  special  revelation  to  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  period,  when  the  organism  of  special  revela- 
tion was  completed »  there  was  a  series  of  miraculous  in- 
terpositions of  divine  power  in  the  course  of  human  affairs; 
and  then,  besides,  there  was  the  work  of  supernatural  re- 
generation and  illumination  in  the  sphere  of  the  Church's 
subjective  life.  But  after  the  work  of  redemption  was 
brought  to  its  culmination  and  relative  completion  by 
Christ,  and  likewise  the  process  of  special  revelation  by 
him  and  his  apostles,  then  the  life  of  the  Church  became, 
as  it  has  ever  since  remained,  supernatural  in  only  the 
latter  of  the  two  modes  we  have  specified.  The  physical 
miracle  falls  away.  It  is  no  longer  needed.  The  rebirth 
and  the  enlightening  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  sufficient  As 
for  the  rest,  whether  Pentecost  or  the  close  of  the  first 
centur>*  is  to  be  made  the  tcDniniis  a  quo  for  the  course 
in  Church  History  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  expediency. 

From  this  chronological  starting-point,  then,  Church 
History  will  trace  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  the  ever-lengthening  Christian  era  to  the  appointed 
consummation  of  the  present  age.  And  since  temporal 
succession  is  the  necessary  fonn  of  all  becoming,  much 
attention  must  be  given  in  all  historical  studies  to  the  turn- 
ing points,   the  epochal   stages   in   the  organic   evolution. 
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For  only  when  historic  movements  are  property  bounded 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space  can  they  be  visualized  with 
suflScient  distinctness  to  make  possible  a  life-like  repro- 
duction of  them  in  a  narrative.  On  the  other  hand — and 
this  is  the  only  other  remark  we  shall  make  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject — ^no  chronological  divisions,  much  less  sub- 
divisions, can  have  a  permanently  fixed  value.  For  time  is 
always  changing  the  perspective  through  the  addition  of 
new  fields  of  investigation,  and  historical  science  can  only 
do  justice  to  the  given  state  of  knowledge.  Who,  for 
instance,  would  have  supposed  six  months  ago,  that  the 
year  1914  would  witness  events  that  will  in  all  likelihood 
necessitate  a  new  major  division  in  world-history  since  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century? 

Equally  important  in  practice,  though  likewise  incapable 
of  securing  for  themselves  an    absolute  value,    are    the 
material  or  topical  divisions  of  Church  History.    They  are 
necessary  for  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject-matter 
as  a  whole.    But  just  because  the  historic  process  is  a  liv- 
ing unity,  it  should  never  be  artificially  dismembered.    Nor 
ought  all  the  periods  to  be  treated  exactly  alike,  as  was 
unfortunately  too  often  the  case  with  some  of  those  older 
manuals,  that  made  their  readers  r^ard  history  as  a  sort 
of  anatomical  museum  stocked  with  cabinets  of  a  uniform 
size  and  appearance,  each  shelf  accommodating  the  regula- 
tion number  of  skeletons,  the  bones  being  always  about 
^s  dry  as  they  were  numerous.     Doubtless  there  will  be 
^ome  advantage  in  following  in  the  main  the  familiar  lines 
of  cleavage  by  which  one  set  of  facts  is  grouped  for  special 
consideration  as  the  history  of  missions,  the  spread  of 
Christianity  amid  the  favoring  influences  or  the  more  or 
less  determined  hostility  of  the  world ;  another,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  polity,  the  government  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church;  another,  as  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  worship,  with  the  too  often  neglected  story  of 
Christian  art  and  architecture ;  and  still  another,  as  the  history 
of  doctrine  and  dogms,,  with  special  reference  to  the  work 
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of  the  constructive  theologians,  the  confessional  formulas, 
and  the  contemporary  philosophies  of  the  various  periods. 
But  the  final,  because  the  only  adequate  category  for  every 
historical  development  is  that  of  the  human  personality 
taken  as  a  whole.  Every  man's  life  is  something  more 
than  the  sum  total  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  It 
cannot  be  known  apart  from  these  manifestations  of  itself, 
but  their  highest  scientific  value  to  the  historian  is  that 
of  enlarging  his  capacity  to  know  that  life  itself  in  its 
inmost  nature^  in  its  unuttered  residuum,  in  its  hidden 
potentialities  as  well  as  in  its  partial  expressions.  And 
a  fortiori  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  must  be  studied  now  from  one  and  now  from 
another  of  literally  countless  points  of  view;  now  in  its 
quiescent  states  and  now  in  its  varied  movements;  now  in 
its  religious,  its  devotional,  its  God-ward  aspects,  now  in 
in  its  introspective  moods,  and  again  in  its  energizing  in- 
fluence upon  every  condition,  circumstance,  relation  and 
activity  alike  of  individuals,  famiUcs,  tribes,  nations,  states, 
races,  and  all  social  groups  whatsoever,— so  far  as  these 
effects  and  interactions  may  be  seen  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  organic  development  of  the  regenerated  life  of 
humanity* 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  principles,  we  may  now 
more  accurately  set  forth  the  relation  between  ecclesiastical 
and  general  history.  The  former  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  species  of  the  latter.  Generically,  there  is  and  can  be  but 
one  science  of  history.  For  the  human  race  is  a  single 
organism,  and  in  their  essence  the  facts  of  man-life  in  this 
world  are  all  of  a  piece.  For  holiness,  communion  with 
God,  is  the  original  as  well  as  the  ultimate  history  of  hu- 
manity. When  the  race  fell,  it  fell  as  a  whole ;  when  it  will 
have  been  redeemed,  it  will  have  been  redeemed  as  a  whole: 
not  in  the  sense  that  every  twig  and  leaf  will  have  been 
saved,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  life  of  the  tree  as  such  will 
have  been  saved.  The  parts  cast  off  perish  as  disjecta 
membra;  the  parts  preserved  unto  life  eternal  are  kept  in 
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organic  union  with  the  ever-living  root.  But  because  re- 
generation is  only  the  beginning  of  a  many-sided  process 
that  requires  nothing  short  of  a  life-time  to  bring  its  fruits 
unto  perfection,  the  spiritual  man  will  necessarily  retain 
to  the  very  end  of  his  days  many  of  the  relations,  forms, 
and  activities — in  a  word,  the  sinful  elements — of  the 
natural  life.  And  ithe  same  is  true  of  the  evolution  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  history  in  the  subjective 
sense  must  reflect  this  state  of  affairs,  and  hence,  as  re- 
gards the  entire  problem  of  the  methodology  of  history, 
there  can  be  only  one  heuristic,  or  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  history,  including  the 
aiixiliaries  we  have  already  named, — philology,  palaeo- 
8rra[Jiy,  diplomacy,  geography,  chronology,  etc.;  only  one 
theory  of  historical  criticism,  or  the  science  that  determines 
Uie  value  of  these  sources ;  only  one  hermeneutics,  or  the 
Science  that  unfolds  the  valid  principles  of  interpretation; 
^d  likewise  only  one  art  of  historical  composition,  the 
Synthetic  presentation  in  the  form  of  a  written  narrative 
of  the  results  secured  by  the  three  processes  just  named, 
^loreover,  because  religion,  whether  as  the  love  of  the 
Father,  or  as  the  love  of  the  world,  is  ever  the  deepest 
concern  and  the  regnant  power  in  every  life,  even  general 
history  is  absolutely  unintelligible  apart  from  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  race.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, ecclesiastical  and  general  history  will  often  deal  with 
the  very  same  facts. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  concerning  the  relation 
of  these  two  branches  of  knowledge  to  each  other.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  so  far  as  even  their  present  development 
is  concerned,  they  view  the  same  data  from  different 
standpoints.  General  history  regards  the  historic  process 
as  the  evolution  of  humanity;  ecclesiastical  history  re- 
gards it  as  the  evolution  of  regenerated  humanity.  The 
former  contemplates  the  human  agents  as  men;  the  latter, 
as  Christian  men.  The  former  deals  with  society  as  a 
natural  organism;  the  latter;  as  a  spiritual  organism.  The 
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former  sees  God  in  human  affairs  in  his  providential  ac- 
tivity only,  if  at  all;  the  latter  liehokls  him  also  in  his 
work  of  grace  for,  and  in,  and  through  sinners.  This  of 
itself  leads  to  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  valuation 
of  the  self-same  elements  in  the  historic  development  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  the  two  processes  of  evolu- 
tion to  each  other  is  constantly  changing,  and  this 
necessitates  a  continuous  readjustment  of  the  boundary 
lines  between  ecclesiastical  and  general  history.  For  the 
Church,  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christianity,  is  conquering 
the  world*  The  leaven  is  leavening  the  whole  lump.  Rapid 
as  may  be  the  expansion  of  the  natural  life  of  the  race 
in  some  periods,  yet  on  the  whole  the  development  of  its 
spiritual  life  takes  place  at  a  still  more  rapid  and  an  ever 
accelerating  rate  of  progress.  In  nature  it  is  never  possible, 
but  in  the  realm  of  grace  it  has  often  occurred,  that  a 
nation  is  born  in  a  day.  And  quite  apart  from  the  extra- 
ordinary Pentecostal  seasons  of  spiritual  awakening,  we 
need  to  remember  that  redemption  is  destined  to  be  a 
cosmic  process,  transcending  the  boundaries  of  the  human 
race  itself,  so  that  the  history  of  the  Church  must  one  day 
be  the  truly  universal  history.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  conceive  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  develop- 
ment of  humanity  as  two  endless  parallel  lines;  nor  even 
as  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse,  from  which,  so  to  say,  two 
independent  and  mutually  exclusive  evolutionary  processes 
are  trying  to  occupy  contiguous  or  perchance  the  same 
territory  lying  in  the  one  given  plane;  but  rather  as  two 
spheres  of  organic  life:  one,  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
order,  being  enclosed  within  the  other,  the  world-order; 
each  proceeding  from  the  same  original  centre  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  life  of  the  first  head  of  the  race; 
each  expanding  and  striving,  against  the  opposition  of  the 
other,  to  fill  the  whole  realm  of  possible  human  interests; 
but  the  final  result  of  the  conflict  being  that  "the  kingdom 
of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his   Christ."     More   and  more,    therefore,    the    very 
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ground  for  the  distinction  between   sacred  and   secular 
history  is  destined  to  vanish.    Meanwhile,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  only  reason  that  we  may  regard  the  entire 
historic  process  as  a  holy  one  is  that  the  thrice  holy  God 
has,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  made  it  possible  for  the  race 
as  such  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  own  holiness  by  means 
of  the  double  gift  of  his  grace — a  special  revelation  of 
redemption,  preserved  in  the  holy  Scripture,  and  the  re- 
generating, enlightening  and  sanctifying  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  power,  in  this  present  dispensation,  the  holy  Cath- 
olic Church  is  summing  up  all  things  in  its  head,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Quist.    In  him,  and  in  him  alone,  all  contradictions 
are  reconciled.    In  the  light  of  his  cross,  and  there  alone, 
do  we  find  the  true  principle  of  an  adequate  philosophy 
of  history.    He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  alike  of  all  creation, 
of  all  revelation,  and  of  all  redemption.    "All  things  have 
keen  created  through  him,  and  unto  him;  and  he  is  be- 
fore all  things;  and  in  him  all  things  consist.     And  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  preeminence.     For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell ;  and 
through  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross;  through  him 
I  say,  whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the 
heavens." 

Such,  then,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  the  idea  of  Church 
History  as  a  science.  The  Church  being  the  congregation 
of  saints,  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  history  of  the  Church  here  on  earth  is  the 
organic  evolution  in  this  present  world  of  the  spiritual, 
the  supernatural,  or  the  redeemed  life  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  process,  therefore,  whose  deepest  significance  is  intelligible 
only  in  the  light  of  Christian  theology — that  knowledge 
of  God  which  has  become  possible  for  us  through  special 
revelation.     It  is  not  enough  for  the  Church  historian  to 
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be  a  theist;  for  as  even  the  rationalistically  inclined 
Gieseler  had  to  acknowledge:  **he  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  internal  character  of  the  phenomena  of  Church 
history  without  a  Christian  religious  spirit/*  *  In  other 
words,  if  theology  is  the  science  whose  special  task  it  is 
to  reflect  in  our  consciousness  the  revealed  knowledge  of 
God,  then  Church  History  must  needs  be  a  branch  of  theo- 
logical science;  for  outside  of  the  Church,  as  the  society 
of  the  regenerate,  there  is  and  can  be  no  true  theology. 
In  fact»  our  science  is  determined  in  the  last  analysis  by 
those  same  three  theological  factors  that  determine  the 
entire  circle  of  the  theological  sciences:  the  word  of  God 
which  was  in  due  time  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  regenerating  and  illuminating  work;  and  the 
organically  connected  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or 
the  Church.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Church 
History  has  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  flourished  best 
in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  theological  sciences,  and  that. 
among  these,  it  has  necessarily  held  a  place  of  usefulness 
and  honor  second  to  no  other. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  a    brief    consideration    of    the 
remaining  division  of  our  subject* 


II.     Church  History  as  a  Theological  Discipline 

In  trying  to  characterize  the  specific  discipline  inculcated 
by  our  science  as  prosecuted  in  this  and  similar  institutions 
of  sacred  learning,  we  may  consider,  first,  its  distinctively 
scientific  value,  and  then  its  other^ — ^if  the  term  will  not 
be  taken  in  too  narrow  a  sense— more  * 'practical"  benefits. 

The  strictly  scientific  uses  of  Church  Historj^  can  per- 
haps most  advantageously  be  presented  by  means  of  a  rapid 
survey  of  its  relations  to  the  other  departments  of 
theological  instruction. 

According  to  the  customary  division  of  theological 
studies,    there    are,    besides    Church    History,  three   main 

*  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengcschkhte,  I  §  5. 
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groups:  one  dealing  with  the  Scripture  as  the  principle 
of  all  theological  science,  that  is,  then,  the  word  of  God 
as  such;  another  with  dogma,  or  the  content  of  the  word 
as  systematically  reflected  in  the  understanding  of  re- 
generate humanity;  and  another  with  the  sacred  offices 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  and  the  propagation  of  the 
word.  To  all  these,  though  to  each  in  a  different  way, 
Qurch  History  sustains  the  intimate,  vital  connections 
that  betoken  truly  organic  relations.  Indeed,  only  in  the 
processes  of  history  can  we  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
way  in  which  every  part  of  the  tree  of  theological  science 
becomes  reciprocally  a  means  and  an  end  with  respect  to 
every  other.     But  let  us  particularize. 

Logically  and  chronologically  first  in  the  organism  of 
scientific  theology  is  that  gproup  of  studies  which  deals  with 
the  word  of  God,  more  accurately,  the  Scripture,  as  such. 
Of  these  a  considerable  number  are  strictly  propaedeutic — 
biblical  philology,   biblical  archaeology    (including  biblical 
chronology   and   geography),    biblical    hermeneutics,    and 
biblical  isagogics    (including   the   lower   and    the   higher 
criticism   of    the    Bible).      These    need    not    now    detain 
us.    Their  importance  is  due  to  that  to  which  they  lead, 
and  for  which  they  prepare,  the  student  of  theology.     In- 
asmuch, however,  as  they  ordinarily  flourish  only  within 
Ae  realm  of  ecclesiastical  life.   Church  History,   as  the 
narrative  of  that  life,  will  have  occasion  to  record  their 
progress,  call  attention  to  their    deficiencies,  inspire    the 
'Necessary  efforts  for  their  improvement,  and  thus  render 
^hem    many    incidental     benefits.     To    Church    History 
^  a  science  belongs,  in  particular,  the  honor  of  having 
inaugurated,  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  that 
Really  critical  study  of  ancient  documents  which  has  de- 
veloped into  the  exceedingly  important  science  of  modern 
literary  criticism.     As  for  biblical  canonics,  this  is  in  the 
main  an  historical  discipline,  and  its  chief  materials,  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament    is    concerned,  are    to    be    found 
specifically  in  the  domain  of  the  Church's  early  history. 
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But  the  queen  in  this  sisterhood  of  biblical  studies  is  that 
which  is  often  used  to  give  its  eame  to  the  whole  group, 
exegesis,  cuhninating  in  biblical  theology  as  the  science 
that  exhibits  the  revelation  of  God  in  its  organic  historical 
development.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  con- 
cerning the  *'truth  and  divine  authority"  of  Holy  Scripture 
as  the  very  principle  of  theological  science,  it  is  plain,  eii 
the  one  hand,  that  Church  History  will  be  deeply  indebted 
to  these  exegetical  disciplines.  For  the  great  central  ideas 
that  organize  and  animate  the  biblical  consciousness  are 
the  very  ones  that  are  constantly  giving  fresh  impulses 
to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  movement  of  prime  significance  in  this 
whole  sphere  that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  some  germinant 
scriptural  truth,  Morever,  both  according  to  its  own 
claim  and  according  to  the  witness  of  history,  the  Bible 
is  itself  die  only  sufficient  test  of  human  life,  especially 
of  its  moral  values,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  man's  character, 
conduct  and  destiny.  History  needs  precisely  such  a 
criterion,  and  only  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  can 
put  this  boon  into  the  historian*s  hands.  And  above  all, 
biblical  theolog>%  just  because  it  sets  forth  the  organic 
progress  of  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Scripture, 
presents  an  invaluable  noon  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
kindred  development  that  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of 
Church  History — the  supernatural  life  of  man  begotten 
of  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  biblical  theology, 
though  it  deals  with  an  evolution  that  is  somewhat  narrowly 
limited  in  time,  nevertlieless,  because  of  the  unique  and 
final  character  of  that  process,  sounds  those  full  and  funda- 
mental tones  that  make  up  the  chord  of  the  dominant  in 
the  noblest  harmonies  that  human  life  has  been  able  to 
produce  ever  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  law 
given  by  Moses  and  the  grace  and  truth  that  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Church  Histor>%  in 
turn,  furnishes  indispensable  aid  to  the  exegetical  theo- 
logians.    Quite  apart  from  the  knowledge  which  it  alone 
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can  supply  them  concerning  the  history  of  interpretations, 
concerning  the   historic   improvements  of   their  scientific 
methods  and  tools,  and  concerning  the  special  needs  of 
their  department  in  their  own  day.  Church  History  often 
furnishes  the  data  that  make  it  safe  to  reject  some  inter- 
pretations as  no  longer  worth  trying,  or  wise  to  adopt 
others  as  probable.    Especially  in  the  exegesis  of  predictive 
prophecies   has  many   an   overconfident  subjectivist  been 
put  to  grief  by  the  stem,  hard  facts  of  history.     And  in 
general,  as  in  other  fields  of  scientific  investigation,  so 
here,  the  limitations,  errors,   and  dangers  attending  the 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  private  judgment, 
can  be  best  overcome,  or  avoided,  by  the  more  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  historic,  that  is  the  universal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  individualistic  spirit.     But  above  all, 
history  is  itself  the  best  commentary  on  the  Bible.    Chris- 
tianity is  what  it  is  in  history.     In  history,  the  ideas  of 
the  word  realize  themselves,  and  this  multiform,  continuous 
process  is  ever    shedding  new    light    upon    the    meaning 
of  the  spiritual  energies  and  potencies  stored  up  in  those 
Scriptures     through    which     we    most     fully     come     to 
know  him  "in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
bowledge  hidden".     The  circle  into  which  our  reasoning 
here  falls  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  vicious  one.  For  in  history 
the  word  of  God  keeps  producing  its  characteristic  effects ; 
and  these  effects  in  turn  explain  their  cause.    Ex^etical  and 
historical  theology  are  mutually  helpful. 

The  scientific  value  of  Church  History  will  appear  greater 
still,  when  we  examine  its  relation  to  systematic  theology 
(including  the  introductory  and  supplementary  sciences  of 
apologetics  and  biblical  ethics). 

For,  in  the  first  place,  systematic  theology  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  Church  History.  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  any  anti-Protestant  sense,  as  if  the  dogmatician  makes 
the  historical  apprehension  of  revelation,  and  not  the 
revelation  itself,  the  subject-matter  of  his  science.     The 
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fact  remains,  however,  that  suo  jure  life  is  always  first* 
antedating  all  scientific  reflection.  And  in  particular,  with 
respect  to  our  truly  scientific  knowledge  of  God,  there  was, 
and  there  could  be,  no  theology,  until  after  the  Church  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  discern  at  least  some  of 
the  organic  relations  of  revealed  truth.  For  the  subject  of 
theological  science  is  not  the  Christian  individual  but  the 
Church,  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  the  society  of  the 
regenerate.  And  as  no  science  can  prosper  save  as  it  is  cul- 
tivated by  those  who  stand  in  organic  relations  with  its 
subject-matter  and  with  one  another,  so  the  theologian. 
if  his  work  is  to  be  fruitful,  must  always  connect  his 
personal  efforts  with  the  results  already  achieved  by  those 
who,  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  being  regenerated 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit,  have  helped  the  Church  to  appre- 
hend the  revealed  knowledge  of  God  in  its  organic,  that 
is,  its  truly  scientific  character.  Commonly,  as  we  know, 
the  dogniatician  occupies  a  definite  confessional  standpoint, 
and  this  position  of  itself  will  ordinarily  guarantee  his 
vita!  contact  with  legitimate  and  suitable  Hues  of  theological 
construction.  He  never  presumes,  if  he  is  a  really  qualified 
worker,  to  perform  his  arduous  task  as  a  system-builder, 
by  trying  to  lay  anew,  through  an  independent  study  of 
Scripture,  the  very'  foundations  of  his  structure,  but  rather, 
like  those  skilled  architects  succeeding  one  another  age 
after  age  in  the  common  effort  to  finish  some  stately  old 
cathedral,  he  will  strive  to  complete,  perchance  to  restore 
or  to  correct,  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  In  short,  the 
histor}'  of  Christian  dogma  and  doctrine  will  furnish  him 
with  his  choicest  materials,  critically  sifted  and  properly 
estimated  as  to  their  scientific  value.  With  these  in  his 
possession »  he  needs  must  re-examine  all  his  data  in  the 
light  of  the  basal  principles  of  his  science,  the  teachings 
of  holy  Scripture.  He  will  thus  not  repeat  the  error  of 
Scholasticism,  which  conceived  it  as  its  chief  business  to 
defend  and  confirm  its  historic  confession.  Nor  will  he 
hesitate,  in  his  own  use  of  the  Bible,  to  trust  the  guidance 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  true  doctor  ecclesiae  for  the 
Qurch  of  his  own,  as  of  every  other  age.  But  he  will 
always  find  the  secret  both  of  his  genuine  scripturality 
and  of  his  most  fruitful  theological  productivity  by  enter- 
ing, with  due  reverence  and  humility,  but  likewise  with 
genial  independence,  into  the  labors  of  the  ecumenical 
Christian  spirit  as  the  best  aid  to  his  understanding  of  the 
inspired  mind. 

Again,  Qiurch  History  is  a  necessary  supplement  to 
dogmatic  theology.     For  by  its  very  definition,  this  latter 
science  seeks  to  know,  not  what  has  been  or  is  now  held 
to  be  true,  but  only  what  is  ideally  true,  concerning  Grod 
and  his  relations  to  the  world ;  not  what  men  have  believed, 
but  what  they  ought  to  believe.     Accordingly,  dogmatics 
is  essentially  a  static  presentation  of  the  content  of  Chris- 
tianity.   It  is  a  group  of  facts,  doctrines,  principles,  con- 
cepts, theories,  speculations,  all  reduced,  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
a  system.     For  that  very  reason,  however,  it  can  never 
onbrace  and  reproduce  all  our  knowledge  of  God,  but  only 
our  scientific  knowledge    of    God.     But   this    is,    always 
has  been    and     must    ever     continue     to     be,     but     a 
small  part  of  the  great  boon  which  has  come  to  our  race 
through  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible.    The  fact  is 
that  Christianity  itself  entered  the  world  not  as  a  dogma, 
Iw  as  a  historic  process,  and  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  as  yet  there  was,  and  could  be  no  theological  science, 
the  Church  nevertheless  had  a  knowledge  of  God  that 
was  sufficient  for  all  except  her  purely  scientific  needs. 
Moreover,  to  this  day,  theological,  like  all  other  science, 
can  be  the  concern  of  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  man- 
Wnd.    But  this  other,  this  more  general  but  likewise  more 
^tal,  experiential  knowledge  of  God,  can  and  does  flow 
directly  from  the  Bible  to  all  who  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    No  doubt  the  Spirit  of  God  has  special  blessings 
to  bestow  upon  the  Church  through  her  scientific  expo- 
sitions of  the  Scripture,  but  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
divine  grace  be  it  said,  he  likewise  makes  not  only  the 
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preaching,  but  even  the  reading  of  the  word  **an  effectual 
means  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners  and  of  build- 
ing them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto 
salvation".  That  is  to  say,  even  the  non-scieotific  knowl- 
edge of  God  constantly  operates  to  produce  the  character- 
istic effects  of  the  divine  word.  But  to  trace  these  in  all 
their  organic  relations  throughout  the  whole  development 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  is  the  very  task  of  Church 
History,  a  task  which  dogmatics  cannot  perform  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  an  historical  but  only  a  normative  science. 
It  can,  indeed,  rationalize  the  entire  historic  evolution  and 
abstract  therefrom  and  embody  in  its  system  an  important 
scries  of  ideal  coefficients.  But  the  real  efficiencies  of  the 
movement  it  has  no  means  of  presenting.  It  cannot  re- 
produce in  their  concrete  reahty  the  manifold  and  multi- 
form workings  of  the  divine  word  upon  the  whole  world 
of  human  hfe.  The  basal  importance  of  all  this  appears 
only  when  we  apprehend  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
Scripture  as  the  principle  of  our  theological  science.  Then 
we  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  the  metaphors  that  make 
the  Bible  a  mere  quarr>'  of  limestone  or  marble,  or  per- 
chance a  mine  of  gold  or  precious  stones.  It  is  this;  but 
it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  dynamic.  It  is  a  hammer;  it  is  a 
sword;  it  is  a  fructifying  shower;  nay,  it  is  a  seed;  it 
is  living  and  active:  it  is  spirit  and  it  is  life.  And,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  Grt>d,  we 
must  study  the  word  not  only  in  its  states  of  equilibrium 
and  quiescence,  as  reflected  in  a  body  of  divinity:  but 
also  in  its  movements,  its  salient  energies,  its  germinant 
accomplishments,  its  total  impact  upon  the  life  of  man, 
as  these  are  reflected  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  narrative 
of  the  age-long  evolution  of  regenerate  humanity  under 
the  power  of  the  divine  word  and  Spirit.  What  the 
dogmatician  calls  an  idea  the  historian  sees  at  work  as 
a  living  force.  And  how  much  richer  and  fuller,  for  ex- 
ample, does  my  knowledge  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication   by    faith    become,    when,    with    all    the    aid    the 
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systematic  theologian  can  give  me  by  way  of  defining  this 
tnith  in  a  formula,  and  relating  it  to  the  other  truths  of 
his  system,   I  see  the  principle   itself   take   shape  in   the 
hercnc  soul  of  a  Martin  Luther,   become  the  inspiration 
of  a  great  evangelical  Church,  and  bring  a  whole  continent 
to  a  new    birth  first  of  spiritual  and  then  of  civil    and 
political  freedom.     Only  in  its  action  can  the  divine  idea 
exhibit  to  the   full  its  **power  of  an  endless  life'**     The 
glory  of  the   fountain  is  the  volume  and  might  of  the 
laajcstic  river     Not  in  the  least  do  we  detract  from  the 
impressive  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  any  of  the  famous 
sanctuaries    reared   by    the    architectonic    genius    of    the 
theological  system-builder;  but  to  Church  History  belongs 
the  honor,  the  unique  distinction,   of  exhibiting  the  total 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive 
synthesis  possible— a  s>Tithesis  quite  too  vast  to  be  embodied 
in  any  set  of  logical   formulas,  the  synthesis  of  the  life 
*hich  alone  is  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  elements  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  its  world-embracing  historical  de- 
itlopment     In  short»  it  is  only  through  the  Church,  in 
4c  sum  of  its  varied  activities,  that  what  Paul  calls  the 
'Hani fold,  the  much-variegated  wisdom  of  God  can  be  made 
ktiown  alike  unto  us  here  on  earth  and  "unto  the  prin- 
<-tpalitics  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places*'.     Only  in  a 
historic  narrative,  only  by  means  of  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion, such  as  the   inspired   Scripture   itself  had   to   make 
^*^  of,  can  the  knowledge  of  God  in  its  fulness  be  repro* 
l^^^ced  for  our  contemplation  and  appropriation.     Church 
'Story  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  dogmatic  theology. 
And  in  the  third  place,  Church  History  is  of  inestimable 
^t\efit  to  the  systematic  theologian  because  it  inculcates  in 
^Ti\  the  right  temper  for  his  scientific  labors.     It  delivers 
^Tu  from  the  temptation  which  alas!  too  often  has  become 
'*^s  besettti^  sin,  the  harsh  and  repellent  dogmatism  that 
^^^  readily  degenerates  into  rancor  and  makes  it  next  to 
possible  for  him  to  grasp  the  truth  in  its  ripeness  and 
<:>tundity.     No  doubt,  Church  historians  as  a  class  have 
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been  quite  too  often  the  victims  of  the  opposite  vice,  the 

theological  indifferentism  and  latltudinarianism  that  makes 
them  color-blind  with  respect  to  important  phases  of  doc- 
trinal controversies.  In  this  respect,  Eusebius,  **the  father 
of  Church  History",  has  had  altogether  too  many  admirers 
and  imitators.  Nevertheless,  the  historic  spirit  is  the  gen- 
eral, the  universal,  the  racial  spirit,  and  as  such  the  truly 
human  and  humane  spirit.  We  hear  little  to-day,  and  we 
ought  to  be  duly  grateful  for  the  fact,  of  that  dreadful 
malady  with  which,  for  instance,  many  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  Reformation  were  so  grievously  afflicted, 
the  rabies  theologorum,  a  disease  for  which  no  preventive 
or  antidote  was  found,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  unprecedented  interest  in  historical  science,  discovered 
an  efficacious  one  and  gave  it  a  fitting  name— historical- 
mindedness.  In  the  clear  dry  light  of  history,  men  began 
to  see  that  heresy,  if  a  real  error,  is  only  an  excrescence,  hav- 
ing no  abiding  place  in  the  organism  of  theological  science; 
that  orthodoxy  cannot  perish  from  the  earth  while  a  single 
hidden  root  retains  its  hold  upon  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  human  personalities 
are  concerned,  no  one  on  either  side  lives  consistently 
by  the  logic  of  his  scientific  propositions,  but  is  now 
better,  and  now  worse,  than  his  creed.  History  gives 
theological  opinion  its  proper  life-context,  and  thus 
enables  even  the  polemic  writer  to  differ  in  generous  and 
genial  fashion  from  his  foe,  and  to  realize  the  noble  apostolic 
precept  of  "professing  the  truth  in  love/' 

But  if  Church  History  confers  such  great  benefits  upon 
the  sciences  in  the  exegetical  and  dogmatic  departments, 
its  service  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  practical  theological 
disciplines  is  still  more  important.  For  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  all  these  studies  that  they  have  a  technical  purpose  in 
view.  Their  problem  is  that  of  the  effective  propagation 
of  the  word  of  God  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  all  its  phases.  The  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  the  technique  ail  pertain  to  the 
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methods  by  which  these  several  tasks,  in  the  pastoral  office, 
the  work  of  the  pulpit,  the  instruction  of  the  young,  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  he  who  asks  how  a  thing  can  best  be  done 
will  invariably  ask  how  others  have  tried  to  do  it.  His- 
tory alone  can  give  the  complete  answer,  with  the  data 
for  an  adequate  critique  of  the  various  solutions  of  these 
practical  problems.  Commonly  enough,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
fessors in  these  departments  content  themselves  with  recent 
history ;  their  own  experience  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  source 
from  which  they  draw  their  counsels  and  precepts.  But 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  centuries  ought  not  to  be 
ignored.  In  fine,  an  historical  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  most  successful 
cultivation  of  the  practical  theological  disciplines.  It  alone 
can  interpret  for  them  the  living  present  to  whose  needs 
they  are  to  minister.  It  alone  can  help  them  to  a  discovery 
of  their  special  and  peculiar  tasks.  Above  all,  the  com- 
prehensive empiricism  of  history  will  give  them  their  most 
valuable  materials — those  that  will  best  illustrate  the 
theoretical  principles  necessary  for  the  practical  guidance 
of  the  student. 

Even  if,  therefore,  we  had  nothing  more  to  say  con- 
cerning the  disciplinary  value  of  Church  History,  these 
varied,    strictly    scientific    benefits    would    alone    warrant 
Melanchthon's    judgment:     Praecipue    historia    opus    est 
in  ecclesia.    History,  we  may  say,  gives  theological  science 
as  a  whole  its  best  insight  into  its  own  nature — its  tasks, 
its  methods,  its  problems,  its  prospects.     Theology  has  no 
greater  need  to-day  than  just  that  of  applying  in  all  its 
branches  the  sharpened  instruments  and  perfected  methods 
of  that  historical  science  which,  even  in  speculative  Ger- 
many, has  acquired  the  ascendency  over  all  other  sciences, 
and  which,  throughout  at  least  the  western  world,  has  be- 
come in  things  intellectual  the  proudest  boast  of  this  last 
century.     And  especially,  therefore,  in  this  new  country 
and  this  youthful  nation  of  ours,  where,  just  because  of 
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our  comparative  lack  of  historic  sense,  we  have  too  often 
slighted  the  solid,  well-tested  historic  realities  of  other 
lands,  and  in  consequence  have  had  so  much  to  suffer  from 
all  sorts  of  theological  Philistinism,  morbid  religiosity, 
pseudo-faiths,  and  ecclesiastical  humbuggerv,  students  for 
the  ministry  will  do  well  to  remember  that  history  is  that 
science  whose  special  business  it  is  to  emphasize  the  or- 
ganic character  of  the  truly  progressive  life  of  humanity, 
that  among  the  historical  sciences  Church  History  must 
ever  be  entitled  to  the  highest  place,  and  that  as  such  it 
can  be  second  to  none  among  the  theological  sciences. 

But  the  scientific  uses  of  Church  History  are  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  most  important  benefits  of  this  discipline. 
We  need  to  remember  that  the  primary  function  of  a 
theological  seminary  is  the  making  of  "good  ministers  of 
Christ  Jesus**,  men  who  will  be  **fumished  completely  unto 
every  good  work*'  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  Important 
as  are  the  claims  of  theological  learning,  they  ought  never 
to  be  magnified  in  such  a  way  as  to  relegate  to  a  subor- 
dinate position  the  practical  aims  for  which  institutions 
like  this  were  called  into  being.  We  shall  not  retract  or 
qualify  a  single  statement  we  have  made  concerning  the 
need  for  every  theological  student  in  these  days  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  training.  But  we  cannot  forget  that 
life  is  many-sided;  that  it  has  other  and  higher  concerns 
than  those  of  the  intellect;  that  truth  is  in  order  to  holiness, 
and  that  knowledge  must  lead  to  service.  To  know  is 
good:  to  do  well  is  better;  but  to  be  what  one  ought  to 
be — this  is  the  whole  of  life.  Every  student  for  the  min- 
istry should  strive  to  make  himself  as  much  of  an  expert 
in  theological  science  as  possible;  but  he  can  do  this  only 
by  becoming  something  greater  and  nobler,  like  tliat  belov*ed 
disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom  and  most  fully  caught 
the  mind  of  the  Savior,- — a  divine  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
sense  of  the  word.  And  certainly  no  member  of  a  theo- 
logical faculty,  whatever  be  his  attainments  in  science,  will 
be  satisfied  with  his  service  as  a  teacher^  unless  he  enters 
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into  the  blessed  work  of  moral  creation  and  becomes  a 
co-laborer  with  God  in  the  execution  of  that  glorious 
primeval  purpose:    "Let  us  make  man." 

Only  from  this  point  of  view  can  we  discern  the  highest 
uses  of  Church  History  as  a  theological  discipline — ^what 
we  may  call  its  more  practical  benefits.  With  the  bare 
enumeration  of  these  I  shall  conclude. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  unique  cultural  value  of  this 
study.    For  one  thing,  as  history  in  general  has  ever  been 
the  most  comprehensive  of  the  sciences,   so  among  the 
theological  branches,  Qiurch  History  traverses  a  wider  field 
than  any  other.    Its  literature  is  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
of  all  the  other  departments  combined.    Its  subject  -matter 
is  as  varied  as  human  life  itself.     It  is  the  least  special, 
and,  by  that  very  token,  the  most  liberal  of  the  theological 
studies.    It  stands  nearest  of  all  to  the  so-called  "humani- 
ties," those  courses  in  the  college  and  university  which 
the  wisdom  of  a  millennium  has  preserved   as   those   best 
adapted  to  the  making  of  a  truly  educated  man.    It  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  that  generous  culture  which  is  no  less 
useful  to  the  minister  than  it  is  to  the  lawyer,  the  juris- 
consult, the  man  of  affairs,  the  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
arts  and  letters.    Moreover,  just  because  the  historic  spirit 
is  the  spirit  of   hiunanity    as   a   whole,    the   influence   of 
our  discipline    is    a    valuable    corrective    of    those    in- 
tellectual   vices   to    which    the    extreme    specialization    in 
scientific  labor  exposes  alike  the  graduate  and  the  under- 
paduate  student  of  our  day, — the  exaggeration,  the  dis- 
tortion, and  the  lopsidedness  that  spring  from  the  failure 
to  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole".     But  no  one  can 
'"ead  history  even  in  a  cursory  fashion  without  catching 
something  of  the  meaning  of  that  underlying  unity  which 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  every  organic  evolution,  is  as  obvious 
as  is  the  diversity.     In  this  respect  the  study  of  history 
affects  the  mind  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  travel  in 
a  foreign  land ;  the  impressionistic  vividness  of  sight,  grasp- 
ing a  multitude  of  details  in  a  single  comprehensive  view. 
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not  only  promptly  dispels  many  false  preconceptions  and 
prejudices,  but  furnishes  the  due  perspective  for  an  ac- 
curate understanding  and  judicial  estimate  of  the  whole* 
Surely  in  an  age  like  ours,  distraught  as  it  is  by  its  special- 
ism and  confused  by  the  disintegrations  of  its  knowledge. 
Church  History,  as  the  narrative  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
can  render  a  unique  service  by  restoring  to  us  the  clear 
perception  of  the  true  realm  of  ends  in  human  character 
and  conduct;  by  coordinating  and  harmonizing  the  diver- 
gent and  often  discordant  elements  of  our  culture;  in  a 
word,  by  showing  us  anew  the  unity  of  our  thought  and 
life,  the  beauty  of  the  ordered  whole  of  man's  endeavors 
and  experiences. 

In  the  second  place,  Church  History  has  a  high  moral 
value.  Its  facts  have  an  inalienable  ethical  significance. 
If  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
much  more  is  the  history  of  the  Church  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  One  cannot  trace  the  career  of  man,  especially 
of  man  as  a  subject  of  redemption,  without  acquiring  a 
new  sense  of  the  transcendent  moral  values  of  life  and 
without  constantly  exercising  the  highest  function  of  the 
human  spirit — that  of  forming  and  estimating  standards 
of  duty,  ideals  of  character,  principles  of  conduct.  His- 
tory becomes  a  mighty  means  of  grace.  Its  endlessly  varied 
message  takes  quick  and  strong  hold  upon  life,  entering 
not  only  by  the  door  of  the  intellect  but,  like  al!  the  deeper 
and  more  vital  influences,  through  the  countless  avenues 
that  lead  into  the  secret  places  of  the  subconscious  self. 
I  read  the  pathetic  story  of  the  Church's  failure  to  seize 
some  God-given  opportunity;  I  see  her  momentarj'^  defeat* 
her  shame  and  misery,  and  I  needs  must  become  more 
vigilant  and  zealous  in  my  own  Christian  stewardship.  I 
get  a  glimpse  of  something  true  or  good  or  beautiful  in 
the  most  unexpected  nooks  and  comers  of  histor>^ — spring- 
tide flowers  at  the  doorstep  of  some  squalid  hovel— and  an 
ampler  charity  fills  my  heart.  I  hear  the  oft- repeated  cry 
of  a  noble  army  of  reformers  born  out  of  their  due  time. 
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**How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  and  as  I  see  the  slow  de- 
livery of  the  divine  answer,  "A  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day",  the  virtue  of  patience  wears  a  new  lustre  in  my 
daily  routine.  I  behold  empires  fall,  nations  perish,  civili- 
zations crumble  into  nothingness,  art  and  song  and  the 
gentler  ministries  of  life  being  hushed  one  by  one  in  the 
silence  of  the  vast  desolation,  but  lo!  the  Prince  of  Peace 
is  in  the  van,  leading  the  age  by  some  strange  anabasis 
into  a  more  spacious  and  better  time;  and  never  again 
can  I  be  the  pessimist  I  was.  After  all,  Christianity  is 
its  own  best  defence.  Its  victories  are  the  supreme,  the 
irrefutable  analogy  of  its  faith.  In  a  word,  if  history 
teaches  reverence  for  the  past  and  moderation  and  caution 
with  respect  to  the  present,  it  likewise  fires  the  heart  even 
of  the  solitary  disciple  with  genial  optimism,  with  in- 
domitable courage,  with  undying  hope,  for  as  nothing  else 
can  or  does,  it  reveals  God 

out  of  evil,   still  educing  good. 
And  better,  thence  again,  and  better  still 
In  infinite  progression. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into 

the  chair  of  Church  History  in  this  Seminary,  Dr.  James 

Waddell  Alexander  said:  "To  detect  the  products  of  this 

secret  life,  which  has  been  visibly  the  same  in  every  age,  to 

'Cognize  it,  to  love  it,  and  to  emulate  it,  is  the  delightful 

^ork  of  Church  History.    Here  are  the  genuine  memorials 

^f  the  fathers ;  here  are  the  true  relics  of  the  saints ;  not  to  be 

''^'stered  in  calendars  and  graven  on  stone,  and  worshipped 

^  idols,  but  to  be  followed,  and  by  grace  surpassed.     If 

^^perience  is  valuable   in   our  own   hearts,   then   in  the 

f^^arts  of  others;  if  in  what  is  contemporary,  then  in  what 

^^  past;  if  of  one  age,  then  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  Next  to  the 

^^dy  of  God's  work  in  Scripture,  is  the  study  of  God's 

"Vvork  in  the  later  Church." 

In  the  third  place,  Church  History  can  confer  inestimable 
^^^encfits  upon  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  his  official  work. 
*This  is  by  way  of  eminence  the  practical  value  of  this 
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stiidy^ — its  strictly  professional  or  vocational  uses»  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  history  of  the  Church  illumines 
and  illustrates  all  the  scientific  principles,  that  is,  the 
tlieories,  which  must  underlie  the  practical  theological  dis- 
ciplines. But  the  pastor*s  use  of  this  information  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  professor  who  is  called  upon  to 
teach  these  subjects,  The  former  deals  with  the  problem 
in  the  concrete.  It  it  not  a  theory  but  a  condition  that 
confronts  him.  His  work  in  the  parish,  as  a  shepherd  of 
souls,  as  a  preacher,  an  ecclesiastic,  an  administrator  of 
affairs,  an  official  leader  of  the  Church,  constantly  requires 
him  to  determine  practical  issues.  Now,  of  course,  if  he 
lacks  common  sense — the  sense  to  see  the  common  things 
of  life  in  their  true  relations — not  even  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  can  give  him  that  nice  discrimination 
as  to  the  best  course  of  action  under  given  circumstances, 
which  is  the  peculiar  grace  and  genius  of  the  man  of  tact. 
But  granted  even  a  modicum  of  this  native  wit»  the  knowl- 
edge of  histor}''  will  be  the  best  means  for  its  cultivation. 
"The  fearless  and  reverent  questionings  of  the  sages  of 
other  times*'  will  be  for  the  minister,  as  for  all  others  deal- 
ing with  practical  measures,  **the  permitted  necromancy", 
as  it  has  been  called,  **of  the  wise'*.  He,  too,  will  find 
it  true:  "There  is  somebody  that  knows  more  than  any- 
body and  that  is  ever>^body."  For  a  broad,  strong,  efficient 
and  judicious  churchmanship,  no  study  is  more  helpful  than 
that  which  enables  a  man  not  only  to  avoid  methods  and 
expedients  that  have  time  and  again  proved  their  worth- 
lessness  or  insufficiency,  but  also  to  commend  the  promises 
and  prophecies  of  his  own  program  by  some  sure  word  of 
histor)^ 

But  above  all,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  and  should 
exploit  Church  Historj^  for  his  work  as  a  preacher.  By 
this  we  mean  something  more  than  that  he  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  typical  products  of  the  pulpit  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  development;  though  it  goes  without  saying 
that  in  mastering  any  art,  nothing  whatever  can  take  the 
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place  of  the  study  of  its  acknowledged  masters,  alike  the 
dead  and  the  living.    But  here,  too,  we  are  concerned  not 
with  theory,  but  with  practice;  not  with  homiletics  as  a 
discipline,  but  with  preaching  as  a  pastoral  service.     And 
therefore,  if  we  have  correctly  apprehended  Church  His- 
tory as  the  oi^fanic  evolution  of  the  regenerate  life  of 
hmnanity,  we  must  insist  that  the  history  of  Christianity 
is  nothing  less  than  the  Gospel  itself  in  the  richest,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  effective  mode  in  which  it  can 
be  presented.      It    gives    the    truth    its    most  vital    ex- 
pression, resembling  in  this  respect  the  inspired  Scripture 
itself,  which  always  places  the    revealed    knowledge    of 
God  in  an  impressive  life-context.      Hence    the    unique 
value    of    that    homiletic    mode    which    makes    a    free 
use  of  history.    Doubtless,  there  are  special  difficulties  at- 
tending the  composition  and  delivery  of  historical  sermons. 
They  demand  ample  knowledge,  the  fruit    of    wide    and 
varied  reading;  a  nimble,  penetrating  and  cultured  historical 
imagination  that  can  readily  seize  the  suggestive  details 
of  an  incident,  a  biography,  an  epoch,  and  group  them  in 
a  life-like  and  moving  picture ;  and  an  unusual  skill  in  the 
disposition  of  the  illustrative  material  and  in  its  adjustment 
to  the  practical,  the  religious,  aim  of  the  message.     Or- 
dinarily, too,  such  discourses,  because  of  their  abundant 
narrative  and  descriptive  elements,  will  require  more  time 
than  others  for  their  delivery.     But  even  so,  the  sermon 
of  history  has  its  own  incomparable  charm  and  power; 
Hile  most  of  its  advantages,  without  any  of  its  draw- 
l^cks,  may  be  secured  in  that  type  of  preaching  which, 
whatever  the  subject,  makes  generous  use  of  history  for 
all  four  of  the  rhetorical  modes  by  which  a  theme  may  be 
developed  and  applied — explanation,  argument,  illustration 
and  persuasion.     Not  seldom  will  well  selected  historical 
materials  perform  all  these  homiletic  functions  at  one  and 
the  same  time.     Precisely  here  we  find  the  secret  of  the 
acknowledged  failure   of  many  so-called  doctrinal  sermons. 
Theoretically,  this  is  the  highest  species  of  the  sermonic 
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art  It  certainly  ought  to  form  the  staple  of  pulpit  work. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  preachers  themselves  being  the 
witnesses  and  the  judges,  this  type  of  discourse  is  often  the 
least  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  the  least  interesting 
and  edifying  to  the  hearers.  The  trouble  ordinarily  is 
that  the  message  is  kept  too  far  aloof  from  life— the  life 
out  of  which  the  sacred  text  itself  grew,  and  the  life  in 
the  pew  to  which  that  text  is  supposed  to  minister.  But 
a  new  day  dawns  over  many  a  pulpit — a  day  of  vastly 
increased  power — when  the  preacher  realizes  that  every 
truly  vital  sermon  has  not  only  heaven  for  its  father, 
but  also  earth  for  its  mother:  that  the  biblical  doctrines 
are  all  facts  imbedded  in  a  historic  development:  and  that 
it  is  his  doty  not  merely  to  conceive  the  truth  as  thought 
but  to  perceive  it  as  life;  not  so  much  to  forge  long-linked 
abstractions,  addressed  to  but  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
that  commonly  the  least  trained  and  the  feeblest^  the  ratio- 
cinativ^e — but  rather  to  use  the  broader  strokes,  the  pictorial 
suggest! veness,  the  impressionistic  concreteness  by  which 
history,  no  less  than  poetry,  succeeds  in  making  a  truly 
universal  appeal  in  behalf,  largely,  of  the  very  same  moral 
and  spiritual  realities  with  which  the  pulpit  must  deal. 
To  stir  the  imagination  of  the  speaker  and  hearers  so  that 
it  will  quickly  seize  not  only  the  surface  value,  but  the 
cubical  contents,  the  hidden  power  of  a  fact;  to  awaken 
memories  in  his  heart  and  theirs  that  will  smite  conscience 
as  with  a  sabre-stroke,  or  fill  the  soul  as  with  the 
blessed  light  of  childhood's  golden  morning;  to  enable 
him  to  emotionalize  his  ideas,  that  being  self-moved,  he 
may  move  all  who  see  the  glow  and  feel  the  throb  of  his 
own  passion  for  the  truth;  to  help  him  clothe  the  dry  bones 
of  his  homiletic  skeletons  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  life 
that  is  all  the  more  real  because  it  is  historic,  so  that  his 
incarnated  message,  like  the  gospel  itself,  nay,  like  tliat 
divine  Logos  who  became  man  in  order  to  be  our  gospel, 
may  be  an  ever-living  word,  instinct  with  personal  power 
and  magnetism, — these  are  some  of  the  possible  ministries 
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of  history  to  him  whose  task  it  is,  by  the  noble  art  of  true 
preaching,  to  promote  the  noblest  art  of  true  living. 

And  now,  finally,  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  our  dis- 
cipline, we  mention  its  religious  value.     Not  for  its  scien- 
tific purposes  chiefly,  nor  yet  mainly  for  its  varied  cultural, 
ethical  and  professional  benefits  ought  we  to  cultivate  the 
bowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church.     For  as  in  all 
other  theological    disciplines,    so    in    this,    the    highest 
aim  is  not  to  be  found  in  ourselves  but  only  in  him  who 
has  established  and  promoted  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
this  world  for  his  own  holy  name's  sake.    Doctor  Freeman 
closed  his  celebrated  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford,  on  "The 
Office  of  the  Historical  Professor'*,  by  saying:    "We  shall 
surely  not  be  less  at  home  in  our  own  generation,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  the  heirs  and  scholars  of  the 
generations  that  went  before  us,  if  we  now  and  then  stop 
in  our  own  course  to  thank  the  memory  of  those  without 
whom  our  own  course  could  not  have  been  run,  if  we 
are  ready,  at  every  fitting  moment,  to  'praise  famous  men 
and  our  fathers  who  begat  us'  ".    It  is  a  worthy  sentiment, 
ever  true  and  timely.     But  surely  we  have  a  higher  duty 
and  a  more  blessed  privilege ;  it  is  that  of  rising,  as  from 
every  contemplation  of  the  work  and  word  of  God   in 
Scripture,  so  from  all  our  study  of  his  deeds  of  grace 
and  messages  of  mercy  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church, 
^kh  eyes  and  hearts  uplifted  in  adoring  thanksgiving  and 
P'^ise  to  him,  the  eternal  and  all-glorious  King  of  the 
^^s,  the  Triune  God  of  our  creation  and  redemption,  of 
**^hom,  through  whom,  and  unto  whom  are  all  things.    That 
^^ep  word  of  truth  which  Hase  made  the  motto  of  his 
^^-^urch  History  must  be  our  guide  in  the  realization  of 
^*^^  final  end  of  this  discipline :  "The  Lord  of  the  times  is 
^^*TDd,  the  turning-point  of  the  times  is  Christ,   the  true 
spirit  of  the  times  is  the  Holy  Spirit."     Thus  shall  we 
^^^ore  fully  know  him  who  is  best  known  in  the  congre- 
%r5ition  of  his  saints,  and  more  worthily  serve  him  whom 
'^o  glorify  is  man's  chief  end.     In  fine.  Church  History 
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reveals  its  crowning  excellence  only  when  viewed  in  its 
organic  relations  with  that  branch  of  human  knowledge 
concerning  which  the  Angelic  Doctor  of  the  schools  said : 
*'TheoIogia  a  Deo  docetur,  Deum  docet,  ad  Deum  ducit." 

Fathers  and  Brethren,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention  and  patient  forbearance,  I  have  detained  you  too 
long;  but  I  cherish  the  hope  that  you  will  be  gracious  enough 
to  look  upon  the  undue  length  of  my  remarks  as  but  the 
defect  of  a  real  virtue  in  your  new  professor  of  Church 
History,  his  sincere  conviction  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  work  to  which  you  have  called  him  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  magnify  the  service  which  he  feels  you  may  justly 
expect  him  to  try  to  render  to  this  institution  of  sacred 
learning  and  to  the  Church  at  large.  Never  has  the  task 
seemed  greater,  or  its  responsibilities  more  onerous,  than 
at  this  moment.  But  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  all- 
sufficient  grace  of  God,  I  shall  continue,  as  I  trust  I  have 
begim,  to  take  heed  to  this  ministr>^  which  I  have  received- 
in  the  Lord,  that  I  may  fulfill  it.  May  his  strength  be 
perfected  in  my  weakness,  to  the  end  that  in  him  no  labor 
of  mine  may  be  in  vain,  and  that  the  service  to-day  in- 
augurated may  increasingly  redound  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  his  name. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


CHARLES     WOODRUFF     SHIELDS     AND     THE 
UNITY  OF  SCIENCE 

Introduction 

Keynote  of  the  Addresses  at  the  Dedication 
OF  THE  Graduate  College 

The  things  said  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Graduate  College 
connected  with  Princeton  University^  recall  an  ideal  of  edu- 
cation that  was  never  wanting  to  the  larger  minds  of  the 
past,  had  frequent  expression  in  the  old  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can collie,  and  many  instances  of  notable  fulfilment.    The 
old  coU^e  did  not  strictly  aim  at  professional  results,  nor  at 
any  highly  specialized  form  of  learning.     It  finished  little 
and  ended  with  a  Commencement.     It  aimed  to  lay  only 
a  foundation  of  liberal  culture  which  would  enable  a  good 
student  to  build  to  the  best  advantage  any  superstructure  he 
might  choose  in  the  way  of  professional  proficiency  or 
general  enrichment  of  mind.    All  the  college  was  for  was  to 
lay  this  foimdation,  but  such  as  would  truly  conduce  to 
liberal  cukure  in  the  largest  sense,  a  culture  both  intellectual 
and  moral,    although    the   physical    man    was    somewhat 
n^lected. 

The  course  was  abnost  entirely  prescribed.     It  was  not 
determined  by  a  student's  special  aptitudes  or  predilections, 
but  by  the  most  general  needs  of  the  mind,  and  the  most 
liberal  ideal  of  culture.    Every  normal  mind  was  supposed 
competent  to  meet,  at  least  with  fair  success,  the  demands  of 
the  curriculimi.    Those  possessing  least  aptitude  or  liking  for 
a  given  study  were  often  thought  to  be  the  ones  who  needed 
it  most;  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  who  begin  a 
required  study  with  least  interest  prove,  with  good  instruc- 
tion and  faithful  application,  quite  capable,  sometimes  much 
more. 

To  effect  its  purpose  the  old-time  college  tried  to  epito- 
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mize  the  whole  field  of  learning,  though  spending  most  time 
on  those  studies  that  make  the  best  instniiTients  of  learning, 
and  best  fit  the  student  for  self-directed  work.  The  lan- 
guages open  up  all  the  humanities,  mathematics  introduces 
the  physical  studies,  and  philosophy,  in  its  larger  sense, 
makes  for  the  synthesis  of  all  learning,  and  shows,  or  ought 
to  show  the  bearings  of  all  experience  on  the  highest  prob- 
lems of  human  thought.  The  old  American  college,  even  in 
its  best  estate,  was  poor  in  the  facihties  now  easily  found. 
Small  were  its  libraries,  laboratories  and  collections,  small 
its  faculty ;  and  yet  those  faculties  usually  included  men  who 
impressed  their  pupils  with  high  conceptions  of  character 
and  culture^  and  turned  out  a  surprising  proportion  of 
splendid  results.  The  largest  asset  in  any  kind  of  school  is 
still  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  the  largest  equipment 
without  this  goes  for  little.  We  cannot  run  through  the 
catalogues  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  or  even  of  our 
colonial  times,  without  meeting  many  familiar  names  of 
students  who»  soon  after  graduation,  proved  to  possess  a 
versatility  and  range  of  adaptation  to  all  the  higher  callings 
of  life,  even  in  the  fields  of  higher  learning,  unexcelled  in 
our  new  graduates  to-day. 

The  usual  age  at  graduation  in  the  fomier  time  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  to-day,  but  the  general  preparation  for 
life  was  not  inferior,  nor  the  general  foundation  /or  the 
higher  culture.  Indeed  the  education  given  then  in  the 
older  group  of  American  colleges  was  more  liberal  and  less 
eclectic  than  in  most  institutions  at  the  present  time.  There 
need  be  little  doubt  that  comparative  biography  supports 
this  statement;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  men  of  high 
scholarship,  wide  interests  and  practical  efficiency  were 
produced  by  a  system  now  so  often  viewed  as  superficial 
and  extremely  narrow.  As  this  holds  good  of  results  in 
the  three  older  professions,  and  other  practical  occupations 
cr^tered  by  the  college  graduate  of  other  days,  so  also  it 
holds  in  the  field  of  general  learning,  and  of  the  sciences  and 
literatures  particularly  followed  by  teachers  and  the  men  of 
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M  Utters.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  proportion  to  the 
I      greatly  enlarged  facilities  now  offered  the  individual  pro- 

■  ducts  of  college  training  are  better  than  they  were  fifty 
'■       years  ago.     But  it  can  be  said  that  the  pursuit  of  higher 
B       culture  by  college  graduates  had  then  no  such  encourage 
I       ments  and  helps  provided  in  this  country  as  it  has  to-day  in 

■  niany  graduate  courses,  and  especially  in  the  Graduate  Col- 

■  lege  of  Princeton. 

■  Ample  and  felicitous  expression  has  been  given  to  the 

■  ideals  of  this  new  enterprise ;  but  these  ideals  have  already 
1  been  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  not  a  few  Princeton  scholars 
I  of  the  past,  when  the  effort  was  more  difficult,  and  perhaps 
I  ^Jonanded  more  character  to  make  it.  Those  luminaries  of 
I  our  history,  and  pioneers  of  the  culture  we  inherit,  ought  not 
I     to  be  forgotten  in  these  days  of  outward  enlargement  and 

■  iDtieh  greater  academic  ease ;  for  some  of  them  are  ensamples 
I  *<*  Us  that  we  cannot  too  much  honor,  and  may  well  emulate, 
I    ffeough  we  find  it  hard  to  surpass. 

I  These  remarks  are  designed  to  preface  some  account  of  a 
I  ^c>nner  Princeton  scholar,  and  his  work,  in  whom  the  ideals 
1  ^f  the  Graduate  College  were  preeminently  exemplified;  and 

■  *^rne  further  consideration  of  Ihat  theme  which  made  the 
^^yxiQie  of  the  addresses  at  the  Dedication,    Perhaps  what 

V^  said  may  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  enduring 
'^^lue  for  scholarship,  not  only  to  Princeton,  but  to  the 
l^^::ademic  world,  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Charles  Wood* 
P^ff  Shields.^ 

I        The  keynote  of  the  addresses  made  at  the  Dedication  of 
^lie  Graduate  College  was  the  Unity  of  Learning;  together 
"Vrith  the  necessity  to  the  best  culture  of  its  practical  recogni- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  the  new  institution  to  foster  all 
^^tudy  in  the  light  of  this  central  postulate  and  truth.    With 
iraried  and  apt  expression  nearly  every  speaker  on  that  mem- 
•  Perhaps  also  some  readers  of  these  lines  may  be  led  to  write  for 
the  Alumni  Weikly  or  some  other  journal,  their  own  appreciations, 
both  of  this  man  and  of  others,  who.  in  the  annals  of  the  university, 
have  conspicuously    embodied   the    ideals    of    culture   it    has    always 
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OfaUe  day.  presented  this  large  ooncepdoa  of  knowledge  as~ 
constitnttng  in  all  its  range  a  living  ttnit.  In  the  measure  of 
approximation  to  truth  all  knowledge  is  one*  as  mankind  is 
one,  the  world  is  one,  and  its  eternal  groond  is  one.  FuK 
justice  can  be  done  to  no  one  branch  of  knowledge  without 
a  full  conviction  of  this  truth-  Only  finite  knowledge  is 
possible  to  a  finite  mind-  The  largest  learning  is  but  a  selec- 
tion from  the  whole  domain.  Bacon  who  took  all  knowledge 
for  his  province  had  his  limitSr  like  Aristotle,  who  was  called 
by  Dante  the  master  of  them  that  know ;  and  Leibnitz,  who, 
after  Aristotle,  has  been  thought  the  most  highly  gifted 
scholar  that  ever  lived;  and  like  Kant,  who  entered  the  uni- 
versity as  a  student  of  theology,  but  spent  his  life  there 
mastering  ever>^  other  science  save  that  one,  and  of  that 
remaining  lamentably  ignorant  to  the  end. 

The  ideal  of  health  or  wholeness  in  the  mind  may  be  de- 
fined in  words  which  have  been  applied  to  the  body :  "The 
greatest  energy  of  each  part  compatible  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy of  the  whole.*'  In  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of 
Aberdeen  University,  Feb.  zy,  1874,  Huxley  declared  thai 
"the  curriculum  of  the  universities  of  the  thirteenth  century 
appealed  better  to  the  many  sided  mind  of  man,  and  was 
better  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the  powers  of  the  hinnan 
intellect  than  the  curriculum  of  any  modern  university**. 
This  claim  gets  large  corroboration  in  a  volume  by  the  emi- 
nent Catholic  physician,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  on  The  Thir- 
teenth, Greatest  of  Centuries;  and  corroboration  is  plentiful 
from  many  hands.  In  the  history  of  education  nothing  has 
done  more  to  destroy  the  unity»  impair  the  quality  and  limit 
the  interests  of  liberal  culture,  than  the  complete  elimination 
from  it  of  theology  as  a  science  in  which  every  other  science 
is  concerned.  Since  the  early  Christian  centuries,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  not  easier  to  find  theologians 
versed  in  every  kind  of  learning,  and  expert  in  several  forms 
of  science,  than  to  find  men  of  science  without  professional 
training  in  theology,  who  have  any  proper  acquaintance  with 
that  subject.    There  is  no  one  study  so  well  fitted  as  theology 
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t<y    universalize  a  man's  interest  in  all  study;  and  this  for 

x-casons  that  might  be  easily  shown>    In  the  seventeenth  and 

e-ig'^teenth  centuries  many  eminent  laymen  were  read  deeply 

in    theology;  Bacon,  Grotius,  Milton,  Locke,  Newton  and 

X^eibnitz  are  examples.    President  Lowell  of  Harvard  says 

tlist  "no  department  of  human  thought  ought  to  be  wholly  a 

s^.alcd  book  to  an  educated  man*\    But  theology  is  a  sealed 

|>ook  to  most  educated  men  to-day,  and  even  among  the 

clergy  it  has  widely  become  denatured  as  a  science.     Its 

isolation  and  exclusion   from  all  connection  with  science 

at  large  has  been  described  by  an  eminent  scholar  of  France 

as  putting  out  the  eye  of  science.     But  what  the  normal 

connection  is  of  theology  to  all  other  learning — this  must  be 

discussed  in  another  place. 

A  scholar  must  indeed  concentrate  his  resources  on  some 
special  quest  to  produce  the  most  practical  results  (94)'. 
^'ti  such  is  "the  community  of  knowledge  and  general  kin- 
ship of  the  sciences''  (Patton,  1 14),  that  all  parts  of  learning 
^iistain  to  each  other  relations  that  are  complemental  and 
corrective;  while  **the  narrowing  and  isolating  effects  of 
^^tached  and  specialized  inquiry-'  (Patton,  92)  accompany 
^^  failure   to   recognize   these     relations.       Culture    and 
^sion  are  largely  proportioned  to  this  recognition.     It  is 
'^dispensable  to  "that  breadth  and  depth  of  view  which  alone 
*^<^nstitute  intellectual  superiority,  and  which  in  an  age  when 
Penalization  is  imposing  itself  upon  us  more  and  more,  are 
jT^^^ming  increasingly  difficult  to  possess"  (Boutroux,  99). 
^  this  means  shall  academic  "training  in  eminence**  (Butler, 
?^  J   best  be  secured,  and  "the  bias  and  limitations  that  spe- 
«,  ^tization    brings"    (Riehl,    96)    best    be  avoided-       The 
^%trangement  of  special  from  general  knowledge"  (West, 
^^^  is  a  highly  characteristic  feature  and  menace  of  our 
^^cs,  and  **the  dangers  of  one  sided  pursuit  of  special 
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*Thc  arable  nunierals  appearing  thus  in  this  Introduction  refer  to 
^gci  of  the  Frincrton  Alumni  lVeek!y\  Oct.  29,  IQ13,  where  full  reports 
^^ctir  of  Uie  Addresses  at  the  Dedication,    Bracketed  names  arc  those 
^^  f  die  speakers  quoted. 
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knowledge,  with  its  possible  atrophy  of  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving all  things  in  their  due  proportion"  (Taft,  102)  the 
Graduate  College  is  meant  to  counteract.  Its  **central  idea** 
is  the  promotion  of  **special  research"  (Hibben,  no),  but 
only  under  conditions  of  such  "fellowship  of  learning" 
(Patton,  93),  and  "socialization  of  science"  (Sloane,  112) 
as  shall  yield  "a  deeper  sympathy  and  wider  vision  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  field  of  knowledge"  (Hibbeo,  iio-ii). 
This  whole  institution  "is  a  protest  against  over  specializa- 
tion", against  "the  segmentation  of  knowledge";  since  "the 
man  himself  is  one,  and  the  field  of  knowledge  is  out,  and  the 
struggle  is  between  the  unit  of  men  and  the  unit  of  knowl- 
edge" (Sloane,  113).  '*A  perfect  culture  of  the  human 
spirit  ought  to  be  universal"  (Boutroux,  120) ;  and  if  this 
universality  is  a  dream,  it  is  no  less  the  right  ideal  to  follow. 
"In  the  daily  fellowship  of  kindred  minds,"  and  **the  com^ 
munion  which  reveals  the  unity  of  knowledge",  all  separate 
interests  should  be  harmonized;  and  the  several  lines  of  in- 
quiry should  converge  upon  one  truth  in  which  "all  separate 
truths,  however  seemingly  estranged,  somehow  and  some- 
where find  their  reconciliation  and  unity".  This  truth  is 
*'God,  the  end  of  all  our  knowing,  and  Christ,  the  master 
of  the  schools"  (West,  94), 

Thus  the  keynote  of  the  new  enterprise,  as  President  Hib- 
ben  calls  it  (iii),  was  sounded  clearly  by  nearly  every 
speaker  of  the  occasion.  The  chief  end  of  the  Graduate  Col- 
lege is  the  promotion  of  the  best  culture,  and  of  original  re- 
search in  every  kind  of  knowledge  under  the  ruling  idea  that 
all  trtie  knowledge  is  one,  reflecting  the  unity  of  the  world 
and  of  its  source.  Thus  would  the  university  apprehend 
the  universe,  and  the  eternal  reality  of  its  ground.  Thus 
also,  in  "a  true  brotherhood  of  learning",  would  it  nourish 
"a  higher  intellectual  vitality"  (Peterson,  107),  and  recon- 
cile "the  maintenance  of  national  traditions  with  the  pursuit 
of  universal  truth"  (Boutroux,  97).  Every  study  would  be 
pursued  in  the  perspective  of  its  total  history  (Patton. 
1 14-5,  Godley,  97.  Peterson,  109,  Riehl,  117),  and  in  its 
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natural  relation  to  all  other  learning.  But  the  best  results 
of  the  Graduate  College  can  only  be  secured  by  meeting  four 
ether  conditions  referred  to  in  the  Public  Lectures  by 
European  scholars;  conditions  that  are  only  corollaries  of 
what  has  been  said. 

(I)  The  modern  emancipation  of  learning  from  external 
control,  of  which  Dr.  Arthur  Shipley  spoke  (ii6),  has  led 
men  of  science  to  use  their  own  eyes,  instead  of  relying  on 
the  testimony  of  the  fatJiers.    This  freedom  of  thought  and 
ifiStmction  is  still  an  indispensable  condition  of  adequate 
research,  but  does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  due  considera- 
tion of  competent  testimony,  whether  old  or  new,  in  any 
matters  of  fact  that  it  may  coven     Sifted  and  coordinated 
testimony  is  tlie  proximate  basis  of  every  experimental,  ob- 
Sfrvational  and  historical  science,  and  such  testimony  is 
r^ognized  authority.     The  scholar  is  free  to  interpret  all 
facts  as  he  will,  but  most  of  his  facts  he  must  take  on  the 
testimony  of  others;  and  all  such  testimony  is  authority. 
'Ordinary  experience  diflFers  from  science  through  its  lack 
^f  completeness  and  consistency.    It  is  fragmentary  and  dis- 
connected.   Science  compensates  the  inequalities  of  individ- 
^^J  experience  by  reen forcing  it  with  the  aggregate  of  all 
^^her  experiences.  ^'"^ 

^Q  science  of  experience  can  exist  apart  from  this  use  of 

'^^horitjs  for  no  science  is  built  on  the  individual  experience 

,^  One  man.    The  utmost  liberty  of  interpretation  is  condi- 

**^^ed  by  the  facts  to  be  interpreted,  and  consists  with  de- 

*^^dence  on  the  testimony  or  authority  of  other  men.     All 

■  ^^timony  should  be  critically  sifted,  but  good  testimony  has 

^^^n  frequently  ignored  to  the  detriment  of  science.     In 

^^ry  science  the  maximum  authority  goes  with  the  maxi- 

^^^iim  experience.     Hence  the  emphasis  of  theology  on  its 

^^"^mary  witnesses,  and  the  need  of  an  historical  and  classical 

^  ^undation  for  all  high  culture,  even  culture  in  the  sciences. 

^uch  a  foundation  may  be  largely  ancient  tradition,  but 

^ong  discredited  traditions  get  new  corroboration  every  day. 

*Wfli.  T-  Harm:  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education,  p.  2, 
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Ancient  tradition  is  not  only  the  background  of  all  modern 
learning  without  which  nothing  is  seen  in  right  perspective. 
Much  of  it  has  proved  to  be  valid  testimony  to  matters  of 
fact  and  invaluable  truth,  to  be  coordinated  with  whatever 
facts  and  truths  are  disclosed  to  our  experience  to-day, 

Copernicus  did  not  first  discover  the  central  position  of  the 
sun.  He  rediscovered  a  fact  that  Aristarchus,  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  had  derived  from  some  more  ancient  oriental 
source.  He  read  in  Cicero  that  P>thagoras  taught  a  helio- 
centric system,  and  he  regarded  diat  ancient  testimony, 
which  had  been  long  despised,  as  worthy  of  reconsideration. 

Columbus  did  not  first  discover  that  the  earth  is  round. 
He  rediscovered  a  fact  reported  in  the  most  remote  tradi- 
tions, and  widely  entertained  by  ancient  nations.  That  even 
the  poems  of  Homer  assume  a  spherical  earth  has  been 
plainly  proved.  And  Columbus  was  led  to  make  his  voyage 
by  reconsidering  the  despised  testimony  of  Marco  Polo  con- 
cerning the  lands  and  nations  of  the  East;  testimony  long 
considered  fabulous,  and  left  for  our  own  time  to  corrobor- 
ate in  nearly  every  particular  on  its  own  ground.  Simon 
Newcomb  said  there  was  no  time  in  the  history  of  astronomy 
when  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  was  not  believed;  and  the 
evidence  of  this  belief^  with  the  proof  regarding  Homer, 
has  been  luminously  shown  by  Dr.  William  F.  Warren  of 
Boston  University  in  a  book  of  great  learning,  cogency 
and  charm.® 

Kant  did  not  first  discover  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  necessary  and  self-evident  reason.  He  rediscovered  what 
Aristotle  and  Plato  had  in  some  respects  much  better  said; 
and  had  Kant  himself  been  better  acquainted  than  he  was 
with  Plato,  he  might  have  put  the  matter  in  far  better 
fashion  than  he  did,  and  escaped  the  gratuitous  scepticism 
of  his  own  ground.  In  modern  philosophy,  from  Descartes 
down,  Kant  was  thoroughly  read,  but  in  Greek  philosophy 


'The  Earliest  Cosmologies:  the  Universe  as  f^icturcd  in  thought  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Iranians  and 
I ndo' Aryans.    New  York,  Eaton  and  Mains,  1909* 
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ver)Miiadequately  versed;  although  the  foundaiions  of  phi- 
losophy were  laid  for  al!  time  by  the  Greeks. 

Luther  was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  sun  of  the  spiritual 

onivcrse  in  Christ.    Lulher  rediscovered  the  neglected  testi- 

tnony  of  the  primary  witnesses »   then  rediscovered  Christ 

for  his  own  soul,  and  then  republished  the  ancient  testimony 

for  the  modem  world ;  leaving  every  man  without  excuse  for 

'Jot  using  his  own  eyes  to  find  Christ. 

Thus  the  testimony  of  ancient  tradition  has  often  been 

"fleeted  or  despised  to  the  immeasurable  loss  of  science  and 

^f^    There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  great  stones  fell 

*^t  of  the  sky  upon  the  earth;  and  scarcely  an  hundred 

y^^rs  have  passed   since   the  men   of   science   sconied   it 

^^  an  old  wives*  tale,  only  to  be  suddenly  disconcerted  by  the 

^^ct.     If  the  Lord  Christ  Himself  should  descend   from 

"«a.ven  whenever  the  end  of  the  present  age  arrives*  He 

"^^ould  only  fulfil  an  ancient  testimony  now  despised,  though 

^-^ttered  by  the  most  impressive  group  of  witnesses  mankind 

**a^  known.    He  would  find  men  mocking  at  the  old  tradition 

t^recisely  as  it  was  predicted  that  they  would :  **Where  is  the 

promise  of  his  coming?    For,  from  the  day  that  the  fathers 

fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 

iiing  of  the  creation"  (2  Peter  iii.  4).     And  the  eflFect  of 

that  coming  upon  all  human  governments  and  institutions 

tin  reconciled  to  His  rule  would  be  like  that  of  the  stone  in 

Mebuchadnezzar's  dream,  **cut  out  of  the  mountains  with- 

^^t  hands,  that  smote  the  great  image  upon  his  feet,  and 

^J^ke  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver  and 

k^^^^  gold"  (Daniel  ii.  31-45)- 
(II)   Another  condition  the  graduate  scholar  must  meet  is 
*^^icated  by  Dr.  Godley  of  Oxford  as  that  of  ^'steering  a 
^Tse  between  dilettantism  and  over-specialization**  (118). 


^Jiy  a  man  has  been  hurt  by  this  dilemma.    His  culture  is 

^-nting  in  all  concentration,  or  is  so  concentrated  that  it 

.^^^^cs  to  be  liberal  culture.     The  problem  is  resolved  by 

^^Ifilling  the  moral  requirements  of  well-directed  effort ^  and 

*^e  intellectual  requirements  of  proportional  distribution  in 
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knowledge.  The  distribution  of  knowledge  needed  lor  the 
highest  culture  involves  two  further  considerations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  lectures  of  Professor  Boutroux  and 
Professor  Riehl. 

(III)  First,  "this  culture  whose  object  is  the  perfecting  of 
the  human  mind  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
through  the  sciences  and  the  humanities*'  (119).  This  is  no 
less  true  when  perfecting  the  mind  has  ulterior  ends  in  the 
ser\ice  of  God  and  man.  There  have  been  scholars  like  the 
eminent  London  physician,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  who  keep 
up  through  life  an  annual  rotation  of  studies,  with  a  per- 
petual circulation  of  interest,  in  both  old  and  new  learnings 
in  both  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  His  autobiography 
may  be  commended  to  all  students. 

There  were  no  men  of  science  in  the  last  century  who 
used  their  own  eyes  more  effectively  than  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Arnold  Guyot,  who,  bom  in  Switzerland  in  the  same 
year  of  1807  and  receiving  the  largest  education  Europe 
could  afford,  devoted  most  of  their  years  and  lifelong  fel- 
lowship in  this  country  to  original  research.  They  were  no 
worse  naturalists  for  reading  Aristotle  in  his  own  Greek 
text,  and  writing  scientific  papers  in  Latin ;  as  indeed  was  a 
common  practice  when  they  were  young.  The  range  of 
their  studies  was  immense,  and  their  culture  in  the  best 
sense  liberal.*  Their  acquaintance  with  the  humanities  en- 
abled them  to  see,  better  than  any  mere  specialist  in  science 
or  literature  can,  the  bearing  of  their  facts  on  human  life, 
the  complemental  facts  by  which  physical  and  moral  laws 
are  both  limited  and  completed,  with  their  real  significance 
in  the  cosmic  whole.  The  greatest  specialist  who  lacks  this 
breadth  of  view  is  certain  to  overestimate  the  laws  he  finds, 
and  underestimate  the  facts  and  laws  of  other  fields;  as  in 
some  very  conspicuous  instances  the  last  century  exemplified 

(IV)  The  last  condition  to  be  mentioned  here  for  secur- 
ing the  best  results  of  the  Graduate  College,  is  referred  to  by 
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•For  the  briefest  comparison  available  read  the  account  of  each 
Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 
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Professor  RiehL     All  knowledge  becomes  science  in  reach- 
ing a  critically  organized  form,  and  all  science  becomes  phj- 
osophy  in  seeking  the  fundamental  impiications  of  experi- 
ence   This,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  view  taken  by 
Aristotle,  who  first  organized  the  sciences  in  the  interest  of 
philosophy,  and  regarded  philosophy  itself  as  science  in  its 
universalized  and  terminal  form.     The  philosophy  that  he 
oils  First,  because  it  deals  with  what  is  first  in  the  order  of 
being,  may  as  fitly  be  called  Last,  because  it  deals  with  what 
is  last  in  the  order  of  knowing.    As  philosophy,  in  its  largest 
sense,  is  an  effort  to  explain  the  totality  of  experience  in 
terms  of  reason,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  first  function 
of  philosophy  is  not  to  settle  the  highly  advanced  question: 
How  do  we  happen  to  know  anything  at  all  ?— but  to  face 
tte  facts  that  have  to  be  explained  in  their  totality  and  unity, 
'l»eir  natural  order  and  representative  proportion.    This  in- 
^'olves  an  organization  of  all  the  sciences,  not  only  as  separ- 
He  bodies  of  knowledge,  but  in  their  normal  relation  to 
each  other ;  such  an  organization  as  shall  best  express  the 
itegration  of  human  experience  to  determine  its  primary 
iplications  as  one  whole. 
As  a  complete  university  of  learning  aims  to  teach  all 
t^i^nchcs  of  knowledge,  so  philosophy  should  be  taught  as  a 
synthesis  of  all  knowledge,  an  expression  of  its  living  unity, 
TTie  unity  of  knowledge  was  a  cherished  conception  even  in 
^*  old  American  college,  and  the  educational  reaction  from 
^*^^tic  programmes  which  have  been  so  much  in  vogue  of 
'"^cent  years  is  itself  a  reaffirmation  of  the  old  ideal.    Yet  it 
^^^iiot  be  said  that  the  function  of  philosophy  in  uniting  all 
'^^^Owledge  into  a  single  conspectus  of  the  world  was  dis- 
^Ctly  recognized  by  all  of  its  teachers,  nor  is  it  always 
J  ^^ognized  tcnlay.     But  the  unity  of  all  learning  in  phi- 
^^ophy  finds  clear  expression  in  the  first  general  introduc- 
^^n  to  this  subject  written  by   an   American  author,   an 
^^justly  forgotten  classic  of  our  colonial  literature,  pub- 
^shed  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  press  in  1752,  the  Elementa 
^hUosophica  of  Samuel  Johnson   (1696- 1772),  who  was 
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American  born  and  bred.  It  was  emphasized  in  the  strong- 
est manner  by  James  Marsh  {1794-1842)  whose  death  in 
the  first  maturity  of  his  resources  was  long  considered,  and 
may  still  be  considered  the  largest  loss  to  constructive  phi- 
losophy this  land  has  suffered.  Good  evidence  may  be 
found  for  this  in  his  Memoir  and  Remains,  where  his  biog- 
rapher, Joseph  Torrey,  speaks  of  *'the  instinctive  desire  of 
his  mind  after  unity  in  all  his  knowledge",  and  says :  "There 
are  some  minds  which  cannot  pursue  a  particular  branch  of 
science,  without  seeking  to  trace  its  connections  and  its  rela- 
tions with  everything  that  can  be  known/*  *'He  aimed  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  parts  of  knowledge 
as  constituting  a  connected  and  organic  whole,  and  to  under- 
stand the  relative  importance  of  the  several  parts.'*  Marsh 
was  not  only  a  man  of  unusually  wide  and  solid  learning* 
and  deep  insight,  but  was  probably  the  first  American  scholar 
to  combine  a  large  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  Greek 
philosophy  and  with  KantJ 

Philosophy  must  be  a  theory  before  it  can  become  an 
application,  and  the  theory  must  account  for  human  experi- 
ence as  a  whole.  All  special  knowledge  of  whatever  sort 
culminates  in  philosophy  as  its  most  completely  reasoned 
form^  and  without  philosophy  culture  cannot  attain  its  best 
estate.  Only  philosophy  can  effect  a  "synthesis'"  of  those 
''ideas'*  (Hibben,  in),  which  are  "the  real  powers  of  the 
spirit''  (Riehl,  118),  and  solvents  of  the  world  and  life. 
Only  philosophy  can  show  "the  unity  that  lies  at  the  center 
of  all  disciplines"  (Hibben,  iii)  ;  and  so  the  place  philoso- 
phy should  hold  in  the  Graduate  College  becomes  evident. 

"The  question  now  arises,"  said  Professor  Rielil,  "how  in 
view  of  the  altered  position  of  science,  through  the  contin- 
ued advance  of  specialization,  the  organization  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  attained"  (117)-  To  this  question  the  following 
answer  may  be  offered:  The  organization  Aristotle  began 
must  be  perfected  in  an  organon  of  research  which  shall 


^Memoir  and  Remains  of  James  Marsh.    By  Joseph  Torrey,  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  1843.    C/.,  pp.  44  35.  n2-5t  22-3.  42,  86. 
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serxt  as  the  propaedeutic  to   philosophy,    showing-  in    due 
natural  order  the  salient  data  of  experience  and  problems 
for  investigation,  with  the  alternative  theories  proposed,  and 
the  methods  and  criteria  to  be  used.*    Such  an  organon  was 
attempted  by  Bacon  and  by  Whewell  and  again  by  Comte. 
N  ot  merely  the  Novum  Organuntj  but  in  eflfect  the  whole 
f9%^auratio  Magna,  is  Bacon's  unfinished  project  for  a  com- 
plete organon  of  research.    Cousin  describes  the  want  of  all 
synthetic  method  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
tint  beginning  of  modern  philosophy,  properly  so-called,  with 
^^catises  on  method  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,® 

The  Royal  Society,  and  other  academies  of  science  for 
tlie  purpose  of  uniting  the  interests  of  all  the  sciences,  were 
'^rgely  due  to  the  influence  of  Bacon's  Atlantis  and  his 
^^tstauratio.  This  beginning  has  had  an  immense  develop- 
*^^ent  Every  division  of  science  has  its  own  association, 
3Jid  in  the  more  comprehensive  societies  many  sciences  are 
•"^resented.  In  one  such  organization »  The  Philosophical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  or  Victoria  Institute,  Christian 
Theology  is  recognized  among  the  sciences,  and  its  data  are 
respected.***    Not  only  these  societies  of  scholars,  but  Dide- 

*  Schwcgler  says  of  Aristotle  that  he  "obtains  a  plurality  of  co- 
ordinated sciences,  each  of  which  has  its  independent  foundation,  but 
oo  highest  science  which  should  comprehend  all".  Handbook  of  the 
factory  of  Philosophy.     Tr  by  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  last  edn.  p,  97-8. 

•  Cousin :  Modem  Philosophy.  Tr.  by  O.  W.  Wight  in  two  volumei . 
I^«v  York,    D.  Appleton.     1852,    Vol.  I,  7S  ff. 

^^Ai  now  constituted,  the  Institute  of  France  was  formed  in  1795  by 

*^  National   Convention  to'  replace  the   four  academies  abolished  in 

^5^3.    Its  plan  reflects  the  influence  of  the  Encyclopedia.    A  writer  in 

'*^*»nson*s  Encyclopedia  says :  'The  organization  of  the  Institute  shows 

*^t  iU  founders  had  a  clear  sense  of  the  solidarite  of  knowledge,  a 

**«*ity  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  our  own  age,  when  nearly  every  savant 

**    ^   specialist"     This  writer  also  quotes  Renan  as  follows:     **Many 

^^ntrics  have  academies  which  may  rival  ours  by  the  fame  of  their 

J    ^^bers.  and  by  the  importance  of  their  works,    France  only  has  an 

.  *^^litmc  where  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  are  bound  together 

'^    Kme  »hcaf ;  where  the  historian,  the  philologist,  the  critic,  the  mathc- 

I^^tician,  the  physician*  the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the  chemist,  the 

^^^^Tftl,  the  sculptor,  the  painter  and  the  musician  may  call  themselves 

^^^*irradesu*'    Rciian  does  not  mention  the  theologian. 
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rot's  Encyclopedia,  and  Comte's  Philosophie  Positive,  owe 
their  incentive  and  plan,  though  not  their  irreligious  spirit, 
largely  to  Bacon,  The  British  En-cyclopedta  grew  out 
of  the  French,  and  doubtless  others  published  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere;  and  many  other  attempts  to  recognize  the 
unity  of  learning  owe  primarily  to  Bacon  the  direction  of 
their  effort.  But  only  in  philosophy  can  the  vital  connections 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  be  displayed,  and  philosophy  has 
never  needed  anything  so  much  as  an  adequate  organon  of 
research.** 

It  is  not  the  function  of  an  organon  to  elaborate  a  system 
of  metaphysics,  nor  a  cosmology,  but  to  prepare  the  way 
for  such  construction  by  showing  how  best  to  find  the  facts 
and  distribution  of  human  exi^erience,  of  which  in  its 
totality  and  unity  metaphysics  is  the  necessary  implication 
and  the  reasoned  explanation.  The  Princeton  **College  of 
Discoverers*'  (93)  would  seem  to  lack  nothing  of  equip- 
ment if  equipped  with  such  an  instrument  But  the  best 
organon  of  research  the  whole  histoiy  of  philosophy  can 
show  has  been  already  provided  by  a  scholar  of  Princeton 
in  the  Philosophta  Ultinm  of  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  of 
which,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  construction,  some 
further  account  is  here  proposed.  Like  the  Instauratio 
Magfm,  from  which  its  inspiration  was  first  drawn,  this 
great  treatise  is  unfinished,  and  lacks  the  final  revision  for 
which  its  author  made  much  preparation.  But  doubtless  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  is  in  our  hands,  and,  with 
whatever  deficiencies  and  faults,  it  exhibits  the  largest  con- 
ception of  philosophy  ever  entertained,  and  the  mosit  prac- 
ticable method  ever  devised  of  uniting  all  science  in  the  ser- 
vice of  philosophy,  and  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the  highest 
problems  of  human  thought  the  totality  of  human 
experience.** 

"This  want  has  often  found  expression,  and  has  been  voiced  by- 
Prof-  John  Dewey.  See  his  address  at  the  Centennial  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,    Centennial  volume,  p.  112. 

^Philosophta  Ultima,  By  Charles  Woodruff  Shields.  8vo.,  pp.  gti. 
Philadelphia,  J,  B.  Lippincc^tt,   1861.     Fhm!  Philosophy,  8vo,.  pp.  6ogi. 
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The  Man  and  the  Conditions  of  His  Work 

In  his  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  William  T. 

Harris  says:    "It  is  the  glory  of  the  higher  education  that 

k  lays  chief  stress  on  the  comparative  method  of  study ;  that 

it  makes  philosophy  its  leading  discipline;  that  it  gives  an 

eihical  bent  to  all  its  branches  of  study.    Higher  education 

seeks  as  its  first  goal  the  unity  of  human  learning.    Then. 
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>*  cr^  York,  Charles  Scribner,  1877.    The  same  revised  as  Phlhsophia 

^^ii\ma,  or  Science  of  Sciences,  Vol.  L  3d  edition,  8vo.,  pp.  419,  1888. 

V^ol  II,  pp.  4g2;  1889,    Vol.  III.  with  Biographical  Sketch  by  William 

^^iJligan  Sloane,  pp.  XXXVI,  227.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

^^^.   The  Introduction  of  Vol  I  was  first  prepared  as  an  Inaugural 

;^cidress  when  the  author  assumed  his  college  chair  of  instruction.    It 

**    only  suited  to  its  original  purpose,  and  does  not  adequately  indicate 

^**<!  philosophical  character  and  function  of  what  follows.     This  part 

^^^^$  entirely  rewritten  before  the  author's  death  for  the  intended  new 

^^tioa    The  third  volume  is  a  fragment,  made  up  in  part  of  lectures 

^^'Veij  in  the  style  of  direct  popular  address,  unassimilated  to  the  prc- 

^^*^Us   volumes,  and  wanting   several    chapters.     A   redistribution  was 

J?^tgiied  for  all  the  material  of  Part  Second,  beginning  Vol.  II,  411- 

*  ^is   would  have  been  consolidated   with   the  third  volume,  and  the 

^^    second  volume  revised  with    fresh  additions.     A  somewhat  anti- 

^^^^tcd  use  of  certain  terms  would  have  been  changed*  minor  inaccuracies 

'^*"**cl   inconsistencies  of  the  text  would  have  been  excluded,  and  some 

^^il>s  of  pen  and  print  corrected.    Various  other  improvements  were  de- 

^^K^ed  lo  complete  the  three  volumes,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  latest 

^^ossiblc  date.     This  much  the  present  writer  can  infer  from  a  corres- 

^K^oridencc  held  with  Dr.  Shields  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life; 

^fc^nd  \i  is  supposed  that  much  manuscript  maleriat  exists,  available  for  a 

'^^e-^pt  and  better  edition  should  the  right  man  be  found  to  undertake  it. 

^Sxicrb  an  undertaking  deserves  thf  care  of  the  best  scholar  the  Graduate 

^IT-ollegc  can  produce,  and  might  be  made  an  inestimable  benefit  not  only 

%:<»     Jtudents  of  philosophy  and  theology^  but  students  in  every  large  dc- 

X>^«"tincnt  of  research.     Tht  PhUosof^hiu   Ultima  is  not  a  treatise  the 

-^r^iu^  of  which  can  be  gathered  and  gauged  in  a  single  persual    It 

'**^'-'^    reward  the  best  attention  that  can  be  given  it  in  the  measure  of 

^^^'^ntion.     In  America  no  other  work  in  philosophy  has  been  written 

^*^T  fitted  than  this  to  stimulate  original  research,  and  inspire  new 

^       ^  ^miction,  among  readers  who  will  give  it  this  f>atient,  consecutive 

''^    repeated  study  until  they  have  mastered  the  author's  fundamental 

'^ition,  and  the  magnificent  scope  of  his  thought.     The  argument  is 

^^  large  to  be  easily  mastered  in  detail,  and  docs  not  appear  to  have 

'^n  wdl  understood  by  those  reviewers  who  have  hatidled  it  in  the 

tt;  ahhotigh  great  admiration  has  been  shown  by  most  of  these  for 
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in  its  second  stage,  it  specializes.  It  first  studies  each  branclT 
in  the  hght  of  all  the  others.  It  studies  each  branch  in  its 
history"  (p.  336).  "Specialization  should  follow  a  course 
of  study  for  culttire,  in  which  the  whole  of  human  learning, 
and  the  whole  of  the  soul,  has  been  considered/*  (p.  324. 
See  whole  context. ) 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  American  writer  on  educa- 
tion, or  on  metaphysics,  ranks  higher  than  the  writer  of 
these  words.  It  can  also  be  said  that  never  were  they  better 
exemplified  or  applied  than  by  Shields  of  Princeton;  al- 
though his  specialty  was  the  synthesis  of  all  learning. 
Charles  Woodruff  Shields  was  born  April  4,  1825  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  where  his  grandfather  was  famous  as  a 
jurist,  soldier  and  state  founder.  He  died  August  25,  1904, 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  much  of  his  principal 
treatise  was  composed  in  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Alciphron,  which  was  also  written  in  that  place.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1849, 
and,  after  a  short  pastorate  in  Long  Island,  he  was  installed 
over  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  in 
1850,  remaining  in  that  position  fifteen  years.  The  interest 
created  by  his  first  projection  of  the  Philosophki  Ultima  in 
a  pamphlet  of  i86i  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  college 


many  obvious,  incidental  merits  of  the  discussion.  Those  who  accept  the 
author's  main  position  will  recognize  the  minor  importance  of  such 
defects  and  defidencies  as  the  treatise  may  present  in  the  absence  of  a 
final  revision.  Its  incidental  values  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  this 
work  in  the  very  first  rank  of  philosophical  production  in  this  country. 
Its  plan  and  purpose  seem  to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  four  men,  who  arc 
Bacon»  Butler,  Kant  and  Comte.  The  place  of  theology  in  the  author's 
scheme  is  a  logical  extension  of  Butler;  and  the  chapter  on  Butler  m 
Vol.  Ill  is  not  only  unsurpassed,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  among  all  critical 
estimates  of  the  great  Bishop  as  the  exponent  of  a  philosophy  that  is 
Christian,  but  this  chapter  is  also  the  best  brief  expression  we  have 
of  its  writer's  own  mind.  A  beginner  in  Shields  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  this  chapter,  and  to  read  it  again  and  again,  until  he  has 
assimilated  every  page.  Then  let  him  do  the  same  in  Vol.  II  with  its 
first  127  pages,  where  the  backbone  of  the  whole  work  may  be  found. 
A  reader  who  will  master  these  brief  portions  first,  will  be  best  prepared 
for  the  consecutive  study  of  the  three  volumes. 
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chair  in  Princeton  that  he  occupied  from  1865  tintil  his 
dcatli— a  chair  devoted  to  the  relations  of  science  and 
religion. 

Besides  many  separate  articles  in  the  journals,  he  pub- 
lished  a  Presbyterian  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1864;  a 
volume  on  Church  Unity,  called  The  United  Churches  of  the 
Vmted  States,  in  1896;  and  in  1898  an  admirable  play, 
called  The  Reformer  of  Geneva,  devoted  to  the  highly  dra- 
matic episode  of  Calvin  and  Servetus.    In  this  play  rare  jus- 
tice is  done  to  both  of  these  characters,  based  on  large  his- 
torical research,  such  as  marks  the  author's  entire  output. 
Yet  this  play  is  so  fine  a  poem  that  the  Shakespearian  critic 
Edward  Dowden  declared  he  had  sat  up  all  the  night  to  read 
it  through.    The  problem  of  church  union  was  never  better 
stated  than  by  Shields;  and  although  his  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  acceptable  to  alK  his  statement  has  been  very 
mfluential  in  recent  discussion,  and  is  one  v^ith  which  ail 
parties  to  this  interest  must  reckon.     His  life  was  devoted 
to  two  great  ideals,  setting  them  forth  in  the  way  that  he 
*as  best  able  to  pursue.    These  were  a  wide  federation  of 
^'i  Christian  believers  into  one  obvious  and  organic  church 
^f  Christ:  and  the  federation  of  all  sciences  into  one  truly 
Christian  philosophy.    However  impracticable  to  most  per- 
^ns  these  two  ideals  may  seem,  or  either  one,  no  other  ideals 
_    *^<e  more  worthy  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  scholar  or  a  Chris- 
I  ct^ji;  and  however  far  short  of  their  realization  men  may 
'^^ll,  yet  unless  these  ideals  are  persistently  held  up  to  the 

P*^^^*^>iitemplation  of  mankind  by  those  who  in  their  cause  must 
*^^  ten  pass  for  dreamers,  then  no  approach  to  their  fulfilment 
^^^^er  can  be  hoped  through  any  initiative  supplied  by  man. 
^*ttt  the  federation  of  all  churches  into  one  organization, 
^^^ftiparablc  to  the  political  federation  of  states,  requires  the 
^^^Iscnt  of  all  the  churches;  whereas  the  unification  of  all 
^*^^ence  in  philosophy  may,  conceivably,  be  affected  by  any 
,,_^^  man,  and  recognized  by  other  men  when  they  wilL 
^  «lree  other  books  were  issued  by  Shields  which  have  been 
^c^orporated  in  his  leading  treatise.     Of  these  the  most 
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important  is  his  Order  of  the  Sciences,  1882,  exhibiting  that 
classification  and  integration  of  the  sciences  in  the  interest 
of  philosophy  which  constitutes  the  central  feature  of  his 
organon. 

In  1844  he  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters,  the  love  of 
wisdom  and  the  love  of  God.  He  received  a  good  founda- 
tion in  the  classic  tongues.  He  was  taught  mathematics  by 
Albert  Dod  who  was  equally  admired  for  the  chann  of  his 
character  and  the  brilliant  versatility  of  his  mind.^*  His 
love  of  literature  was  strongly  fostered  by  James  W.  x\lex- 
ander,  an  inspiring  teacher  of  English  literature  and 
rhetoric.  ^^  In  physics  and  biological  science  young  Shields 
had  Joseph  Henry  and  John  Torrey,  both  of  whom  acquired 
international  fame  as  the  best  physicist  and  best  botanist  of 
the  time  in  this  country.^*     He  learned   from   President 


"Among  other  papers  that  Prof.  Dod  published  in  the  Princeton 
Reinew  is  a  weighty,  critical  estiniate  (1845,  pp.  505-557)  of  the  famous 
Vestiges  of  Creation  by  Robert  Chambers  (though  long  anonymous), 
which  volume  first  appeared  in  1844,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Darwin 
and  Spencer.  This  article  constitutes  one  of  the  first  important  dis- 
cussions by  an  American  writer  of  the  theory  of  cosmic  evolution. 
It  should  be  compared  with  another  review  of  the  same  book,  published 
by  Tayler  Lewis  in  the  American  Whig  Reinew,  May,  1845,  Both 
(papers  anticipate  much  that  was  written  after  i860,  and  are  well  worth 
reading  still. 

**  Besides  much  else  from  his  pen*  two  posthumous  volumes  of  hi» 
own  correspondence  make  a  delightful  and  informing  addition  to  the 
epistolary  literature  of  this  country:  Forty  Years^  familiar  Leiters  of 
James  Waddel  Alexander^  DJD.,  edited  by  the  surviving  correspondent 
John  Hall,  D.D.  (oi  Tremon,  N.  JJ.  New  York,  i860.  In  1848,  Dr. 
Alexander  p^iblished  in  the  Princeton  Review  an  article  on  Hegel  as  a 
man,  based  on  the  biography  by  Rosenkrantz.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
considerable  account  of  Hegel's  personality  published  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  makes  a  pleasing  portrait,  although  HegeFs  philosophy 
was  neither  understood  nor  approved  at  that  time  among  us — ^if  it  is  yet. 

"  Torrey,  in  1820.  published  a  Report  on  Plants  at  the  Headwaters  of 
the  Mississipf^i  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  was  the  first 
American  treatise  using  the  system  of  natural  affinity.  In  1838  this 
was  again  employed  by  Torrey  and  his  celebrated  pupil  Asa  Gray  in  The 
Flora  of  North  America,  Torrey  was  also  a  chemist  and  mineralogist 
of  renown,  and  taught  the  elements  of  those  sciences  at  Princeton.   The 
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Camahan  the  Ethics  of  Butler  and  the  psychology  of  Locke 
and  Reid.    He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  to  enjoy 
daily  contact  with  men  who  not  only  were  learned  and  effec- 
tive teachers,   but  also  eminent   personalities.      Archibald 
Alexander  of  noble  presence,  speech  and  influence,  great  in 
ethics  theoretical  and  applied  ;*<'  his  son,  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  the  most  distinguished  Orientalist  then  of  this 
land;  Samuel  Miller,  of  varied  learning,  whose  homiletics 
appeared  in  his  whole  life;^^  and  Charles  Hodge,  whose 
Aeolog>%  while  he  lived,  had  an  ascendancy  unsurpassed 
among  tlie  churches,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupils, 
Aough  first  published  as  a  system  in   1871-2.^®     It  was 
Wodge,  who  in  1825  founded  the  first  theological  quarterly 
journal  of  America,  the  early  volumes  of  which  were  repob- 
Wsted  in  England  for  want  of  anything  there  so  good.    He 
*^^^s  one  of  the  early  group  of  American  students  to  attend 
^hm  universities  of  Europe,  and  while  there  translated  for 
His  own  journal  from  the  French  of  Philip  Albert  Stapfer 
*^t  first  considerable  account  of  Kant's  philosophy  made 

^^^«fraph  of  which  Henry  discovered  the  principle  and  Morse  the  alpha- 
"^t  iras  first  operated  in  the  year  of  Shield's  graduation,  1844.  It  is 
^*^ed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Nationai  Cychpedia  of  Amirkan 
^^^^ffraphy  that  **the  principal  growth  of  this  country  really  began  with 
^^*  invention  of  the  telegraph  in  1844*  which  placed  in  touch  the  states 
^'^'i^ch  were  before  but  provinces,  and  made  thought  and  sympathy  and 
^^^^otisto  national".     New  York,  1892. 

^^     The  posthumous  volume  of  his  lectures  on  Ethics:  Outlines  of  Moral 

^^*ii^ct.  New  York,  1852,  became  widely  used  as  a  manual  of  instruction 

^^^ommonly  efficacious,  and  still  more  so  as  the  teaching  came  from 

^^  awthor*s  lips,  with  his  whole  character  behind  it*    The  book  was  de- 

^^bcd  in  the  Wfstmifuter  Review  of  London  as  "a  calm,  clear  stream 

^  abstract  reasoning,  flowing  from  a  thoughtful,  well  instructed  mind, 

*thout  any  parade  of  logic,  but  with  an  intuitive  simplicity  and  direct- 

'^Ss  which  gives  an  almost  axiomatic  force".    Dr,  Archibald  Alexander 

^^^o  left  a  small  volume  on  Oiristian  experience,  drawn  from  actual 

'^^cricncc  and  wide  observation,  a  volume  brief,  luminous  and  valuable 

^^11  to  the  psychology  of  Christianity,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  New 

**^«tamcnt  statement  and  norm :  Essays  on  Religious  Experience.    1840. 

**  A  voluminous  writer,  of  whose  published  work  a  Bibliography  was 

printed  In  the  Princeton  Theological  Reiiew,  Oct.,  1911. 

Charles  SaiSner.  New  York. 
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public  in  this  country,  Stapfer*  an  eminent  Swiss  protestant 
professor  of  philosophy,  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  Kant  into  France.  The  translation  by  Hodge 
was  sent  from  Berlin  and  published  in  1828,  covering  fifty- 
two  pages,  with  four  of  Introductory  Remarks  by  the  trans- 
lator. Dr  Hodge  may  even  be  said  to  have  first  introduced 
to  American  scholars  German  higher  criticism  in  the  form  of 
Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrczv  Poetry,  by  publishing  in  1826-7 
translations  made  by  President  James  Marsh  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. ^^  Whatever  the  opinions  entertained  at 
that  time  by  the  Princeton  theological  professors,  they  were 
well  versed  in  the  theological  literature  of  Europe,  and  com- 
petent as  any  to  make  critical  estimates. 

Shields  had  among  his  fellow  students  several  who  in 
ditlerent  callings  became  well-known  for  breadth  of  culture, 
among  whom  may  be  named  his  intimate  friend  James  C. 
Welling.  later  President  of  Columbian,  now  George  Wash- 
ington University ;  William  C.  Prime,  Archibald  A.  Hodge, 
William  Henry  Green,  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  of 
the  conservative  school  of  his  day,  Joseph  R,  Wilson,  theo- 
logian and  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  John  T,  Duffield,  for  fifty-one  years  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Princeton  College.  Among  those  who 
shortly  preceded  or  followed  his  own  residence  in  the 
college  were  Parke  Godwin,  Charles  G.  Leland,  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler,  John  Craig  Biddle,  for  many  years  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia^  David 
A,  Depue,  Judge  of  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  same,  John  T.  Nixon,  U.  S.  Representative, 
Judge  of  the  U,  S.  District  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Bennett 
Van  Syckel,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
for  thirty-five  years.     But  not  content  witli  these  advan- 

'•  Completed  and  published  in  two  volumes.  Burlington,  183J,  U  is 
said  of  Herder  in  Schaff-Hcrzog  that  "His  writings  established  the 
axiom  in  Biblical  exegesis  that  the  Bible  is  not  simply  a  doctrinal  code 
and  dogmatic  system,  but  a  whole  literature,  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  its  time,  i>lacc  and  historical  surroundings,  in  order  to  be 
understood/* 
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tages  Shields    took   at  the    Seminary   a    fourth    year    of 
graduate  study. 

In  the  year  of  his  college  graduation,  1844,  two  American 
students  of  philosophy  published  books  of  exceptional  value 
by  way  of  general  introduction  to  that  whole  domain. 
Samuel  Tyler  (i  809-1 877)  of  Maryland  and  Washington,  a 
jurist  of  national  renown,  published  in  Baltimore,  A  Dis- 
course  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
expositions  ever  made  of  Bacon,  and  of  the  fundamental 
nature  and  service  of  the  inductive  method  in  research. 
This  was  reprinted  two  years  later,  and  a  third,  enlarged  edi- 
tion was  published  in  New  York  in  1850.^^  Parts  of  this 
work  had  appeared  earlier  in  the  Princeton  Review;^^  and 
the  whole  constitutes  an  original  contribution  to  inductive 
logic,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  analogy.  Tyler  did 
not  call  it  logic,  nor  was  it  common  to  speak  of  induction 
under  this  term  prior  to  the  issue  of  Mill's  work  in  1843. 
Miirs  book  was  not  seen  by  Tyler  till  his  own  was  out,  and 
was  severely  critized  by  him  in  1856;  although  the  two  men 
might  have  profited  much  from  each  other. 

The  appearance  of  Montague's  edition  of  Bacon's  Com- 
plete Works  had  widely  renewed  an  interest  in  the  man ;  and 
Tyler  endeavored,  as  he  says,  "in  this  discourse  to  exhibit 
^  popular  and  succinct,  but  yet  a  more  thoroughly  developed 
^position  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  than  any  which  has 
y^  appeared."     Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  much  im- 
^'"essed  with  this  endeavor  that,  in  1848,  he  wrote  to  the 
^^thor  advising  him  to  abandon  the  practice  of  law,  and 
^^vote  himself  wholly  to  philosophy.     Not  only  so,  but 
''i^milton,  before  his  death,  requested  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  successor  the  counsel  of  Tyler  should  be 
^Ought.    It  is  said  that  Tyler  not  only  recommended  Fraser 
^c^r  that  post,  but  that  other  professors  of  philosophy  in 
^^Titish  universities  asked  and  received  from  Tyler  testi- 
^>nonials  of  their  fitness  for  election.^^ 

*  12  mo.,  pp.  426.    Baker  &  Scribner. 

"July,  1840,  and  July,  1843. 

"In  1858,  Tyler  published,  in  Philadelphia,  The  Progress  of  Phi- 
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In  the  same  year  of  1844,  Henry  Philip  Tappan  (1805- 
1881)  who  had  taught  philosophy  in  New  York,  and  had 
pubhshed  three  books  of  large  importance  on  the  Will  ** 
issued  a  manual  of  Logic,  which  though  brief  was  more 
comprehensive  than  any  forgoing  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  English,  Beginning  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  on  philos- 
ophy at  large,  followed  by  a  weighty  chapter  on  reason, 
logic  is  then  presented  under  a  threefold  division  of  (I)  Pri- 
mordial (II)  Inductive,  (III)  Deductive.  The  first  con- 
siders the  primary  categories  of  th ought,  and  connotes,  in 
effect,  a  Platonic  dialectic  of  logical  antecedents.  The  sec- 
ond, written  before  the  author  had  seen  the  treatises  of  either 
Whewell  or  Mill  (as  appears  in  the  Preface  to  a  revised  edi- 
tion in  1855)  and  published  only  one  year  after  Mill,  is  the 

losophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future:  and  a  second  enlarged  edition 
ten  years  later.  Besides  much  authorship  in  jtirispriadence,  a  volume  on 
R0bert  Bums,  Poet  and  Man,  1848.  and  a  Memoir  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  1^72,  he  has  a  volume  on  aesthics :  The  Theory  of  the  Beauii~ 
ful,  Baltimore,  1873.  The  two  books  first  named  give  a  critical  exposi- 
tion and  defense  of  British  philosophy  as  represented  in  its  central 
development  by  Bacon,  Locke,  Reid,  Hamilton  and  Mansel.  These 
thinkers  are  viewed  as  all  members  of  one  school,  Baconian,  and 
characteristically  British^  but  mutually  supplemental  and  corrective. 
Much  critical  appreciation  is  expended  on  their  qualities  and  defects. 
They  are  contrasted  with  all  transcendentaiists  of  the  continent,  de- 
fended from  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley  and  Hume»  and  shown  in 
their  relation  to  all  philosophy  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  and 
Cousin.  But  it  is  only  in  British  philosophy  of  the  leading  traditional 
school  that  Tyler  appears  thoroughly  informed;  m  exhibiting  itt 
values,  its  genetic  development,  and  its  relation  to  physical  science,  he 
did  good  work,  displaying  a  strong  sense  of  history  and  independent 
judgment.  His  most  important  service  to  philosophy  lies  in  his  inter* 
prctalion  of  Bacon,  and  of  Bacon^s  true  relation  to  all  philosophy  that 
undertakes  to  account  for  experientfe.  Tyler  makes  many  noteworthy 
remarks,  and  among  them  this,  that  '*A  priori  principles  are  discovered 
a  posteriori" — Progress  of  Pkitosophy,  2d  edn.,  p.   179. 

'^  Review  of  Edwards*  Strict  Enquiry,  1839;  Doctrine  of  the  Will 
Determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Consciousness,  1840;  Doctrine  of  the  IVill 
Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Responsibility,  1841 ;  New  York.  In 
Glasgow,  1857,  the  three  volumes  were  republished  as  one^  with  Cor- 
rections, Additions,  New  Preface.  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Appendix 
on  Edwards  and  the  Necessitarian  School,  newly  composed  by  the 
author. 
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first  American  treatment  of  inductive  logic  explicitly  as  such. 
The  third  division  resumes  formal  logic,  and  is  the  least 
original  portion  of  this  manual    But  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
Cousin  said  that  nothing  superior  to  it  in  kind  existed  in 
Europe.^*    The  author  belongs  to  a  small  but  very  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans  who  are  lovers  of  Plato.    He 
is  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge  and  Cousin,  Reid  and  Kant, 
Leibnitz  and  Locke,  Bacon,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  but  he 
would  probably  say  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  Plato.    So 
thought  James  Marsh,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Tayler  Lewis,  Lau- 
rens P.  Hickok  and  Benjamin  F.  Cocker.    He  agrees  with 
Cderidge  that  Plato  and  Bacon  are  not  antagonistic,  but 
strictly  complemental.     He  makes  the  scope  of  philosophy 
cosmic,  and  defines  it  as  Scientia  Scieittiarum.     It  is  not 
merely  nor  chiefly  noetics,  though  the  noetic  problem  most  be 
solved.     He  says:     '*A  true  philosophy,  as  a  system,  will 
account  for  the  universe  as  a  system.    Of  course,  the  reason 
can  judge  whether  tlie  one  accounts  for  the  other.    We  are 
thus  brought  back  to  its  simple  authority.-'    (Logic,  p.  1 19.) 
Self-evident  and  necessary  reason  is  its  own  authority,  and 
Possesses  objective  validit}^  in  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
ence, but  only  as  the  terms  of  experience  are  first  given.    He 
^^ys  "The  cardinal  aim  of  philosophy  must  be  to  reach  the 
*^etaphenomenal.     If  the  existence  of  the  metaphenomenal 
^an  be  demonstrated,  then  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the 
^ihenomenal,  are  accounted  for"    (p.  31).     "To  make  all 
^:Dur  cognitions  personal  and  relative,  deriving  their  charac- 
teristics from  the  individual  constitution,  is  to  deny  to  truth 
^uiy  independent  and  absolute  foundations.     Then  we  are, 
ior  aught  we  know,  only  entertained  with  shadows,  and 
without  any  fixed  certainty  of  reality*'  (p.  236).    His  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  crux  is  exceedingly  able,  and  also  his 
discussion  of  causality,  both  in  the  Logic,  and  in  the  volumes 
on  the  Will    In  his  whole  treatment  of  both  Will  and  Rea- 


"AlliboDC  quotes  Vapereau  as  follows:  **Que  M.  Cousin  regarde 
comme  ig^l  k  tout  cc  qui  existe  en  ce  genre  en  Europe "  Diet  Univ, 
da  Contemp,,  par  Es  Vapereau.    Paris,  1858,  1641. 
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son,  he  deals  with  the  very  heart  of  philosophy  and  deals  in 
a  masterly  way.  His  books  are  far  better  worth  reading  than 
very  much  that  has  been  published  since.*^  On  the  strength 
of  these  books,  Henry  P.  Tappan,  who  later  organized  the 
University  of  Michigan,  was  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France;  as  later  Emerson,  and  William 
James,  and  a  very  few  other  American  scholars  have  been 
honored.  This  was  doubtless  done  on  the  motion  of  Cousin, 
who  had  become  his  personal  friend.  For  no  good  reason, 
unless  that  wisdom  has  begun  with  us,  these  American  pro- 
ducts in  philosophy,  the  writings  of  Tyler  and  Tappan,  have 
been  forgotten ;  but  belonging  to  diflferent  schools  of  thought 
they  are  strictly  complemental  to  each  other,  and  will  yet 
reward  a  careful  reading.  The  Discourse  and  the  Logic  may 
each  be  viewed  as  constituting  an  incomplete  organon  of  re- 
search and  an  introduction  to  al!  philosophy.  The  philoso- 
phical writers  of  this  countr>^  f>efore  the  last  thirty  years 
are  commonly  ignored  to-day.  as  if  they  had  no  continuing 
values  excepting  of  an  antiquarian  sort.  But  the  philoso- 
phical development  here  has  had  three  plainly  distinguishable 
periods,  colonial,  middle  and  recent  ;""'*  and  at  least  a  dozen 

*Froin  Preface  to  the  Logic:  "There  must  be  premises  which  arc 
not  conclusions  from  other  premises,  but  which  arise  in  some  other 
way.  Now  a  complete  and  adequate  Logric  ought  to  exhibit  this  other 
way  likewise;  it  ought  to  inform  us  how  the  most  original  premises 
arise,  and  upon  what  basis  they  rest.  Other  methods  indeed  have  been 
abroad  in  the  world,  but  without  being  systematically  propounded  as 
parts  of  Logic.  Thus  the  Platonic  philosophy  really  contains  a  logical 
development  of  the  most  original  forms  of  human  thought  springing 
out  of  the  intuitive  faculty.  And  the  Novum  Organum  contains  a 
logical  exposition  of  the  method  of  establishing  first  principles  through 
the  observation  of  phenomena.  Both  Plato  and  Bacon  have  had  many 
able  disciples  and  expounders,  and  both  are  daily  coming  into  a 
broader  and  clearer  light,  not  as  opponents,  but,  to  adopt  the  thought  of 
Coleridge,  as  the  apposite  poles  of  one  great  and  harmonious  system. 
The  present  attempt  therefore  is  to  make  out  the  system  of  logic  under 
its  several  departments;  and  to  present  it  not  merely  as  a  method  of 
obtaining  inferences  from  truths,  but  also  as  a  method  of  establishing 
those  first  truths  and  general  principles  which  must  precede  all 
deduction.** 

"These  periods  may  be  approximately  indicated  by  the  datcs»  172S1 
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authors  might  be  named  prior  to  this  recent  period,  whose 
writings  in  whole  or  part  will  reward  the  best  attention  still, 
and  deser\*€  to  be  edited  with  full  apparatus,  at  the  institu- 
tioRi  honored  by  their  connection: 

It  IS  probable  that  Tyler  and  Tappaii  were  both  read  by 
Shields  not  long  after  he  left  college,  and  that  they  gave 
some  direction  to  his  mind.  It  is  certain  that  his  interest 
in  philosophy  grew  apace,  and  evidences  his  assimilation  of 
the  more  significant  things  represented  in  the  publications 
o[  these  men.  In  accepting  a  pastorate  in  Philadelphia, 
k  was  for  fifteen  years  brought  into  stimulating  contact 
with  many  persons  of  distinctive  culture  in  professional 
and  social  life;  inchuling  the  arctic  explorer  Dr,  Kane, 
whose  sister  he  married,  and  whose  funeral  he  conducted. 
The  rare  abilities,  enthusiasm,  and  wide  adventures  of 
the  celebrated  explorer  kindled  more  than  ever  the 
scholar's  interest  in  all  kinds  of  research,  an  interest 
reflected  in  the  exquisite  Dedication  of  his  own  great  treatise, 
3nd  in  some  words  near  the  close  of  the  first  volume :  "The 
niap  of  the  intellectual,  like  that  of  the  physical  globe,  is 
almost  complete,  with  scarcely  a  terra  incognita  to  be  ex- 
P'c>red ;  and  philosophy  might  well  reach  her  ultima  thule  in 
conjunction  with  geography."    (L  386).^^ 

It  has  been  supposed  from  the  title  of  his  treatise,  by 
sorne  who  surely  cannot  have  read  it  that  its  author  cher- 
'^hed  the  vain  ambition  of  saying  the  last  word  in  philosophy ; 


^39.  afld  ifiSpL    There  is,  of  course,  some  overlappmg.    But 
^lume  of   Shields'  treatise  marks  the  culmination  of   tin 


the  second 
the   two  first 


tods. 


■  In  the  Century  Magazine,  August,  189B,  is  a  finely  illustrated  article 
ti  Dr.  Kane  by  Shields.  Of  Shields  himself  the  Public  Ledger  of 
"^'Philadelphia  sayt  this  in  a  notice  of  his  Paddock  Lectures,  February  20. 
*  ^i^:    "Lav  the  work  of  a  preacher,  which  was  gaining  for 

*>^iTn  great  r  1,  Prof.  Shields  became  a  Professor  at  Princeton, 

^^jid  Ha«  there  gi^xn  instruction  in  the  subjects  forming  the  successive 

t'^opics  of  his  book*  .  .  .  Here  in  Philadelphia,  where  Prof,  Shields 
^s  affcctionatefy  retnembered  as  a  pastor,  and  where  ties  of  relationship 
^nd  personal  friendship  are  warmly  cherished,  his  book  is  sure  to 
^nd  many  readers/'  So  the  philosopher  was  also  a  man,  distinguished 
^3is  a  preacher,  beforcd  as  a  pastor  and  a  friend. 
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whereas  he  never  wished  to  finish  philosophy,  but  to  get  it 
rightly  started,  by  so  charting  the  intellectual  world  of 
human  experience  as  to  show  in  their  due  order  and  place 
what  all  the  lesser  and  greater  problems  are  with  which 
philosophy  must  deal,  and  the  method  by  which  they  ought 
to  be  approached,  and  can  be  measurably  solved.  Any  cosmic 
philosophy  that  may  be  proposed  logically  covers  all  proxi- 
mate explanations,  and  is  therefore  logically  final.  What  is 
called  by  Shields  Philosophia  Ultima,  and  by  Aristotle 
Prima,  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  thing,  only  differing  as 
the  order  of  knowledge  from  the  order  of  reality.  Shields 
says:  "Philosophy  as  the  science  of  sciences  can  only 
arise  in  and  through  the  sciences  themselves,  after,  rather 
than  before  their  development.  And  hence  the  title  of  this 
book  is  not  Philosophia  Prima,  but  Philosophia  Ultima/* 
(11.  6).  The  very  title  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  logical  relation  to  all  other  sciences,  and  all 
special  philosophies,  of  philosophy  in  its  largest  and  most 
universal  scope. 

In  the  Princeton  Review  of  January  1858,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Auguste  Comte,  Shields  published  a  masterly 
estimate  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  making  the  initial  eflFort 
of  his  own  treatise-  This  was  followed  four  years  later, 
April  1862,  by  a  constructive  criticism  of  Hamilton,  entitled 
'The  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,"  showing  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  not  so  entirely  unknowable  as  Kant  and  Comte  and 
Hamilton  assert  Hamilton  and  Mansel  were  in  high  favor 
then  in  Princeton,  and  this  paper  was  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
plicit  approach  to  a  general  metaphysics  which  had  appeared 
in  that  journal,  Hamilton's  ''Law  of  the  Conditioned"  was 
refuted  by  his  own  pupils,  Calderwood  and  McCosh.  But 
it  had  been  widely  accepted  by  American  scholars  before  its 
consequences  in  Huxley  and  Spencer  were  disclosed ;  and  its 
refutation  near  the  same  time  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  Samuel 
Tyler,  William  T.  Harris,  Francis  E.  Abbot  and  Shields 
marked  the  first  formal  advance  in  this  country  toward 
a  constrnctive  ontology,  except  in  psychology^  and  the  old 
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forms  of  natural  theology,  after  the  colonial  essays  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  approaches 
made  in  the  Rational  Psychology  and  other  books  of 
Hickok." 

Of  all  these  and  other  essays  in  this  field,  written  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  not  one  was  more  notable  than  the  argument  of 
SWelds'  second  paper  here  mentioned.    It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  the  dialectic  of  logical  antecedents,  mounting 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  terms  of  knowledge  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  necessary  presuppositions  of  each  term.    Per- 
haps neither  Plato  nor  Hegel  has.  within  the  same  short 
space,  made  better  use  of  dialectic ;  a  f  oito  of  reason  that  may 
^'ary  much  in  outward  structure  and  in  different  hands,  but 
of  which  the  essential  element  is  the  quest  of  logical  antece- 
dents.   Shields  considers  in  turn  five  questions  regarding  the 
Absolute:  its  conceivability,  credibility,  cognizability,  reveal- 
^lity,  and  demonstrability.  It  was  pointed  out  by  a  reviewer 
that  this   argument   stops   short   of   at   least  one   impor- 
^t  question,  namely,  What  is  the  Absolute  P^^     This  in 
*^Ue  course  is  the  ontological  question,  considered  by  Shields 
'n  his  second  volume.     The  preHminary  questions  are  all 
•Noetic;  and,  allowing  for  some  expressions  that  the  intended 
*^^vis]on  would  probably  have  changed,  the  paper  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the  treatise  is  very  strong  and 
"^eiy  eloquent.     Never  indeed  has  philosophy  been  written 
"With  more  sustained,  restrained  and  n'jble  eloquence  than 
^lat  which  distinguishes  this  entire  work.     In  a  very  few 

•Edwards^  Essay  of  Being  and  other  Philosophical  Fragments,  1725- 
^729;  not  published  until  the  edition  of  Dwight  in  1829,  one  hundred 
3rears  after  they  were  written.    Johnson,  Eletnenta  Philosophka,  1752. 
^ot  even  mcntioiied  by  name  in  Allibone  or  Moses  Coit  Tylcr»  and  yet. 
19  philosophy,  an  American  classic,    Hickok,  Rational  Psychology,  1 849V 
an   American  Kritik  dcr  reinen  Vcrnunft.    H,   B.   Smith,  Hamilton's 
Theory   of  Kn&wledge,  American   Theological  Review,  January   1861. 
Shields,  i8fe,    Tyler,  also  in  the  Princeton  ReiHcw,  1862.    W.  T.  Harris, 
Boston  Camm&nwealih,  Dec.  18,  1863,  and  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy, 1871  and  1883,    Francis  Ellinwaod  Abbott,  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can RrtH^w,  1864.     B,  F.  Cocker:  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy, 
ffl^,    Thomas  Htll,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1874,  and  others* 
•Sec  Princeton  Review,  May  and  July,  1879. 
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passages  it  is  overwrought,  but  otherwise  the  words  of  a 

Southern  reviewer  are  just,  who  says :  **If  a  perfectly  lumi- 
nous style,  adorned  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  the  severest 
taste  cannot  condemn;  if  an  enthusiasm  for  his  theme  which 
often  bears  him  aloft  into  the  regions  of  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence; and  if  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  subject 
which  indicates  the  hand  of  a  master^  can  create  a  claim  to 
the  attention  of  both  theologians  and  scientific  men,  the 
'Final  Philosophy'  will  command  a  wide  circle  of  readers/*'** 

These  two  papers  together,  that  on  Comte  and  that  on 
Hamilton,  discuss  what  the  author  calls  **the  two  poles  of 
modern  speculation,  toward  which  with  different  degrees  of 
divergence,  advanced  thinkers  in  all  bnds  are  rallying" 
fl.  315).  But  these  philosophies  of  Positivism  and  Abso- 
lutism, if  once  freed  from  the  abuses  with  which  they  are 
encumbered,  can  only  prove  normally  complemental  and  in* 
dispensable  to  each  other,  instead  of  being  mutually  hostile. 
This  is  only  the  largest  instance  of  that  thesis,  antithesis, 
and  needed  synthesis  which,  in  fact,  marks  the  entire  move- 
ment of  human  thought,  as  it  does  the  whole  structure  and 
argument  of  Shields*  treatise. 

Whether  we  can  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  or 
not  we  must  begin  with  organized  experience  to  find  its 
necessary  implications;  for  the  only  metaphysics  wanted  is 
the  metaphysics  of  experience.  This  is  just  as  plain  on  the 
showing  of  Kant  as  it  is  plain  on  the  showing  of  Bacon.  It 
is  even  acknowledged  by  Hegel,  who  did  not  carefully  fol- 
low his  own  words.  In  Aristotle  is  its  most  illustrious  ex- 
ample. The  necessary  implications  of  phenomenal  experi- 
ence adequately  shown  ought  to  bring  us  to  the  Absolute, 
and  all  the  self-evident  corollaries  of  this  result.  But  before 
such  implications  can  be  properly  shown,  experience  must  be 
adequately  organized ;  and  Shields  alone  has  shown  us  how 
to  do  it.^^  **We  are  not  reduced",  says  Shields.  **to  the  bare 

^T!ie  Kentucky  Presbyferian,  reviewing  the  first  issue  of  Vol.  I, 
in  1877. 

■*  B.  P.  Bownc :  "All  philosophizing  must  begin  with  the  facts  of 
experience.    From  these  it  must  proceed  as  its  foundation,  and  to  these 
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alternatives  of  omniscience  or  nescience"  (L  301).  '*Let  him 
believe  who  can  that  the  foundations  of  his  consciousness 
are  laid  in  delusion  and  imposture"  (331 ).    **We  may  know 
God  at  least  as  certainly  as  we  know  the  world"  (333). 
"But  betiveen  the  Hegelian  universe  of  bare  ideas  and  the 
Comtean  universe  of  dead  facts,  there  is,  in  sooth,  as  little  to 
choose  as  between  a  ghost  and  a  corpse*    We  shall  escape 
both  horrors  only  when  the  real  and  the  ideal  Absolute  are 
combined  in  Jehovah,  and  science,  as  well  as  religion,  has 
learned  to  recognize  a  living  creator  inhabiting  and  control- 
ling his  whole  creation"  (329).     And,  *'as  the  universe,  the 
totality  of  existence,  acquires  intelligibility*  becomes  a  cos* 
mos,  instead  of  a  chaos,  only  when  it  is  viewed  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Creator,  so  the  sciences  can  only  be  resolved  into  a 
jyitem  by  means  of  theology.    The  law  of  their  development 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  maintained  by  the  Comteans, 
a-H  might  t>e  shown  both  from  their  structure  and  from  their 
history"  (333-4)- 

Taking  Comte  on  his  own  ground  this  is  unanswerably 
Proved  by  Shields;  and  yet  he  admits  a  sense  in  which  the 
C^omtean  law  is  true,  and  a  sense  in  which  the  reverse  order 
'^  its  natural  and  logical  complement.     In  short,  he  re- 
constructs the  Comtean  law  of  intellectual  advance,   and 
^ays :  **While  it  may  be  true  that  science,  in  becoming  exact, 
^ s  first  theological,  then  metaphysical  and  at  length  positive; 
i'et  in  becoming  complete,  it  thenceforward  reverses  the 
'Jiroccss,  and  is  first  positive^  then  metaphysical,  and  last 
theological"*     {IL  115)*     The  sciences  are  resolved  into  a 
system  by  being  placed  in  due  relation  with  that  science 
which  properly  terminates  the  series  of  sciences  dealing 
directly  with  experience.    But,  as  Comte  completes  his  series 


it  muM  return  for  tts  justification.  The  essential  aim  of  philoflofyhy  is 
to  gUe  an  account  of  experience;  that  is,  to  rationalize  and  organize 
experience  »o  that  our  reason  may  get  some  insight  into  it.  From 
thii  it  is  plain  that  we  never  can  affirm  anything  whatever  unrelated  to 
the  srystcm  of  experience.  For  if  we  should  do  so  it  would  thereby 
become  worthless  for  its  proper  function."  Kant  and  Spencer;  A  Criti- 
cal Expomiion.    Boston,  1912,  p.  253-4. 
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with  sociology,  Shields  carries  the  whole  scheme  beyond 
sociology  into  theology,  on  the  express  ground  that  theology 
itself  has  its  foundations  in  actual  experience  on  its  high- 
est plane  (II,  116-126).  In  Shields'  scheme  the  six  sci- 
ences that  best  comprehend  and  represent  all  others  are 
those  of  Astronomy,  Geology.  Anthropology,  Psychology, 
Sociology  and  Theology, 

The  characterization  of  the  Hegelian  universe  quoted 
from  Shields  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  best  expositors  of 
Hegel  as  just  to  him ;  and  Hegers  teaching  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances  in  which  the  representation  made  by  Shields  ap- 
pears inaccurate  or  wanting.  But  elsewhere  he  shows  & 
better  appreciation  of  HegeFs  value,  while  this  very  charac- 
terization expresses  exactly  the  world-view  gathered  by 
many  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hegel's  writings. 
and  found  with  some  of  his  professed  adherents  in  former 
years.  Shields  was  describing  the  spurious  conception  to 
which  idealism  in  philosophy  has  sometimes  led.  and  for 
which  Hegel  certainly  gave  some  provocation.  As  all  meta- 
physics should  consist  in  nothing  but  the  necessary  implica- 
tions of  experience,  Shields,  who  was  deeply  read  in  Bacon. 
teaches  that  before  we  begin  to  explain  experience  in 
terms  of  rational  implication  we  must  know  the  experience 
to  be  explained ;  or  survey  experience  in  its  totality  and  unity 
as  one  whole,  and  in  its  natural  order,  and  its  salient,  or  most 
representative  instances.  Bacon  gave  noble  though  defective 
expression  to  the  unity  of  science.  He  saw  the  recipro- 
cal relations  belonging  to  all  parts  of  knowledge,  and  pro- 
jected a  Globus  Intellectualis  which  should  reflect  the 
universe  of  man's  experience  in  both  its  physical  and  mental 
parts.  He  is  often  misunderstood;  but  his  plan  does  not 
exclude  mental  and  social  phenomena  from  induction^  nor 
metaphysics  from  philosophy.  He  only  places  these  things 
in  true  order,  beginning  with  the  outward  and  physical, 
ascending  to  the  mental  and  social,  and  deferring  meta- 
physics until  after  phenomena  are  gathered  and  generalized 
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into  laws,'^  His  plan  is  incomplete,  but  far  more  compre- 
bensive  and  correct  than  often  is  thought  It  excludes  no 
|ilaiie  of  experience  bot  one  from  the  consideration  of 
philosophy,  that  of  religion,  and  the  science  of  Christian 
theology,  which  always  in  the  past  has  organized  its  specific 
data, 

**What  constitutes  his  real  glory  is  this*',  says  Mme.  de 
StaS,  in  her  chapter  on  English  philosophy,  "that  he  an- 
nounced his  opinion  that  there  was  no  absolute  separation  of 
one  science  from  another ;  but  that  general  philosophy  re- 
united them  all".  **Not  to  know  anything  of  a  science  but 
that  portion  of  it  which  individually  belong  to  us,  is  to  apply 
the  division  of  labor,  inculcated  by  Smith,  to  the  liberal 
studies,  when  it  is  only  adapted  to  the  mechanic  arts.  When 
we  arrive  at  that  height  where  every  science  touches  upon 
all  the  rest  in  some  particulars,  it  is  then  that  we  approach 
the  region  of  universal  ideas ;  and  the  air  which  breathes 
from  that  region  gives  life  to  all  our  thoughts."®^ 

Bacon's  exclusion  of  Christian  theology  from  philosophy 
only  perpetuated  the  scholastic  division  of  all  science  into 

"This  is  quite  in  accord  with  Aristotle's  order,  who  says  in  the  Post 
^nalytks,  Book  I,  Ch.  11,  that  "it  is  impossible  to  investigate  universals 
«ctpt  through  induction,  since  things  that  are  said  to  be  from  ab- 
ttraction  will  be  known  only  by  induction/*  Universals  come  after  in- 
duction in  the  order  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  reached  without 
'8<Iiiction;  yet  they  are  not  the  immediate  product  of  induction,  whicn 
ooly  reaches  generals  and  not  universals*  Aristotle  gets  the  right  order, 
^t  docs  not  dearly  explain  the  transition  from  generals  to  the  uni- 
'^ial  and  necessary  truths  of  rational  intuition.  Cf.  Christmnity  and 
^ttk  Phitosophy.    By    B.    R    Cocker.     Ne\^*    York,    1870,    pp.    390-1 

*  Germany:  By  Mme.  de  Stael,  with  notes  and  appendices*  by  O,  W, 
Wight,  A.M.  Two  \olumes.  Derby  and  Jackson,  New  York,  1861- 
(1,  122*3.)  T^i^  is  an  admirable  American  edition  of  the  work  called 
^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  greatest  production  of  feminine  genius; 
*iid  published  first  in  1813,  by  John  Murray  In  London,  with  an  English 
version  a  year  later.  German  philosophy,  literature  and  life  between  the 
times  of  Lessing  and  Schelling,  were  first  brought  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  British  and  American  readers  by  this  work,  the  value  of 
which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  editing  of  Wight,  to  whom  also  we 
^e  indebted  for  valuable  editions  of  Hamilton,  Pascal  and  Cousin. 
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secular  and  sacred ;  and  was  not  wholly  consistent  with  his 
own  first  principles,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place. 
Comte,  who,  with  far  less  vision  than  Bacon,  regarded  hi$ 
own  work  as  the  completion  of  Bacon's  project,  excludes 
both  metaphysics  and  theology  altogether,  reduces  psychol- 
ogy to  biology,  a  measure  rejected  by  his  fellow-empiricist 
Mill,  and  makes  all  philosophy  consist  in  the  totalization  of 
experience  and  its  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  social  applications. 
This  he  undertakes  to  effect  by  organizing  the  sciences  into 
a  unitary  system  culminating  in  sociology ;  a  system  which 
shall  exhibit  the  successive  categories  of  experience  in  their 
natural  order,  and  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  most 
general  laws,  with  no  inquiry  into  reality  or  cause.  He  be- 
lieved the  phenomenal  order,  so  far  as  reflected  in  human 
experience,  to  be  all  that  can  be  known,  and  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  laws  as  may  enable  mankind  to  improve  its  con- 
ditions to  be  the  only  knowledge  needed. 

But  the  sciences  had  been  too  much  pursued  in  isolation 
from  one  another  and  Comte  saw  the  demand  for  unity, 
"The  philosophy  of  the  sciences  will  consist  in  substituting 
the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  parts."^* 
Herein  alone  lies  the  claim  of  Comte  to  be  considered  a 
philosopher.  He  perceived  the  unity  of  science,  though  the 
rational  ground  of  that  unity  was  hid.  The  whole  matter  is 
so  well  put  in  the  exposition  of  Comte  by  Levy-Bruhl  that 
from  him  a  few  passages  may  be  quoted:   He  says: 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  first  thing  it  requires 
is  unity.  Understanding  is  spontaneotisly  systematic.  Opinions  merely 
in  juxtaposition  in  the  mind,  but  logically  irreconcilabk,  cannot  satisfy 
it  ,  .  .  Whether  we  know  it  or  not»  each  of  our  opinions  implies  a 
complexus  of  connected  opinionSp  all  arrived  at  by  the  same  method 
as  the  one  in  question;  and  this  complexus  is  itself  part  of  the  more 
considerable  whole  which  finally  completes  itself  in  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  world  given  in  experience  (28),  To  satisfy  the 
desire  for  unity,  which  is  its  supreme  requirement,  the  human  mind 
demands  a  conception  of  the  whole  which  embraces  all  the  orders 
of  phenomena,  what  Kant  calls  a  totalizing  of  experience,  in  a  word, 
philosophy.    Now,  up  to  this  time  the  positive  mode  of  thought  has 

*•  Levy-Bruhl,  The  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte^  authorired  transla- 
tion.    New  York,  George  R  Putnam's  Sons.  1903.     p.  122. 
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own  itself  in  a  position   to  respond   to   this  demand.     It  has 

Uoff  produced  individual  sciences.  Positive  science  has  been  'speciar 
and  fragmentary,  always  attached  to  the  investigation  of  a  more 
or  less  restricted  group  of  phenomena.  With  a  laudable  prudence 
which  has  been  her  strength  she  had  applied  herself  solely  to  works 
of  analysis  and  partial  synthesis.  She  has  never  ventured  upon  a 
fjDthesis  of  tht  whole  within  our  reach.  Until  now  theologies  and 
metaphysics  alone  have  made  the  effort,  and  this  office  is,  still  to-day, 
the  chief  reason  of  their  existence ;  this  office  must  be  fulfined.  The 
bttman  nrind  is  carried  by  a  spontaneous  and  necessary  movement 
to**afds  the  point  of  view  of  the  universal.  Sooner  than  leave  the 
^philosophical  problem  without  an  answer,  it  would  remain  attached 
Eodclinitely  to  the  soIutionSi  chimerical  as  they  are^  which  theologies 
KDd  metaphysics  offer. 

Then  asks  Levy-Bruhl :    **Why  should  not  the  positive  in- 
vestigation of  the  diverse  orders  of  natural  phenomena,  be 
reconciled  with  a  theological  or  metaphysical  conception  of 
the  universe  ?     Nothing  prevents  one  from  conceiving  the 
phenomena  as  governed  by  invariable  laws,  and  from  seek- 
ing at  the  same  time  by  another  method,  for  the  reason 
which  renders  nature  intelligible"  (30-31).  But  to  Comte  this 
seemed  impossible.     He  admitted  that  hitherto  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  this  kind  had  seemed  indispensable.    Theology  and 
metaphysics  **have  fulfilled  a  necessary  function.    Without 
tl»cm  positive  science  could   neither   have  originated   nor 
tevc  been   developed.      But  as   she   is   their   heiress  she 
^   also     their     antagonist.       Her     progress     necessarily 
mvolves    their    downfall**,      "Not    that    the    antagonism 
'^tween  the  two  modes  of  thought  can  be  solved  by  a 
^^preme  dialectical  struggle  in  which  the  theological  ana 
"Metaphysical  dogmas  would  be  worsted.    It  is  not  thus  that 
^'^gmas  come  to  an  end.     They  disappear,   according  to 
^^mte's  striking  expression,  by  desuetude,  as  is  the  case  with 
^^Tsaken  methods*'    (31).     Then    further  Levy-Briahl  re- 
marks :  "Comte  has  retained  Bacon's  view  on  this  point,  that 
^ll  scientific  knowledge  rests  upon  facts  which  have  been 
*Villy  observed;  and  that  a  system  of  positive  sciences  con- 
^t:itutes  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  only  philosophy  which 
^s  within  our  reach"  (58-9). 

Now,    however    stiange    it   may    appear,   it   might   be 
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shown  that  in  this  last  statement  not  only  do  Comtc  and 
Bacon  agree,  but  also  Kant  and  Hegel,  Aristotle  and  Shields, 
whatever  inconsistences  in  their  practice  may  exist  Such  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  Comtc,  if  it  does  not  represent  the 
whole  of  philosophy,  does  represent  its  indispensable  point 
of  departure.  Positivism  disregards  the  deeper  implications 
of  experience;  but  in  its  insistence  on  contingent  phenomena, 
the  concrete  facts  of  experience,  and  thejr  due  coordination, 
as  the  basis  of  philosophy,  positivism  puts  first  what  be- 
longs first  in  the  order  of  research;  and  this  is  its  lesson  for 
philosophy.  Not  only  phenomena  of  this  or  that  particular 
sort,  but  all  phenomena  of  whatever  sort  belonging  to  the 
system  of  the  universe,  or  world-order,  must  be  recognized, 
classified  and  organized  in  the  successive  categories  to  which 
they  belong,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  larger  laws  and  connec- 
tions of  the  whole  system.  So  much  the  more  must  this  be 
done  if  we  seek  the  deeper,  metaphysical  implications  of 
the  world-order.  Comte  excluded  from  consideration  some 
large  categories  of  phenomena.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  recognition  as  properly  attested 
and  discriminated  facts  of  actual  experience,  to  determine 
their  place  in  the  cosmic  system.  When  the  phenomenal 
universe  of  experience  is  seen  plainly  to  be  a  universe,  and 
all  its  parts  are  seen  together  in  their  natural  order  of  rela- 
tion, then  we  may  hope  to  discover  not  only  what  are  called 
by  Comte  the  encyclopedic  laws  of  its  connection,  but  also 
the  causal  implications  of  these  laws.  ■ 

In  Comte's  organization  of  empirical  science  Shields  found 
the  rough  model  for  his  own  far  better  organization,  which 
was  first  projected  in  a  pamphlet  of  extraordinary  scope  and 
vision  published  in  1861.  The  metaphysician  must  indeed 
say  that  in  the  order  of  reality  "All  science  rests  on  meta- 
physics", **Every  one  of  the  physical  sciences  begins  with 
metaphysical  conceptions  and  propositions".*^  But  in  the 
order  of  knowledge,  the  empirical  and  historical  sciences 

•Noah  Porter:  Human  IniilUct,  p.  g.  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner^ 
t86a. 
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come  first,  and  furnish  the  data  philosophy  must  interpret. 
The  theologian  also  must  insist  that  in  the  order  of  reality 
the  attributes  of  God  come  before  all  else,  and  constitute  the 
foundation  of  all  science.  But  in  the  order  of  knowledge 
theology  also  must  begin  with  experienced  facts ;  and  Chris- 
tion  theolc^^y  has  its  largest  fact  in  Christ,  who  is  at  once 
its  highest  organ  and  final  criterion  of  divine  revelation,  and 
the  central  datum  of  its  system. 

The  real  values  to  philosophy  of  Comte  were  first  shown 
in  this  country  by  two  former  Princeton  men ;  first,  by  the 
very  distinguished  jurist,  Horace  Binney  Wallace  (A.B., 
1835),  ^^  21  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCIintock,  written 
from  Paris  in  1852;  *•  and  then  by  Shields  in  1858,  1861, 
1877,  1882  and  1889.    The  latter's  recognition  in  1861,  of 
sociology  in  a  cosmic  scheme  of  science  for  the  ends  of  phil- 
osophy was  then  as  novel  as  his  recognition  of  theology  in  the 
same  plan ;  both  sciences  being  regarded  by  him  as  suscep- 
tible of  coordination  with  all  other  science  on  the  common 
ground  of  attested  experience,  and  by  the  common  use  of 
induction   critically  applied.     The  brilliant  exposition   of 
Comte  by  Levy-Bruhl  does  not  show  so  well  as  Shields  the 
'formal  relation  of  positive  science,  and  its  general  integra- 
tion, to  metaphysics;  still  less  its  relation  to  theology.     It 
^^^^  supposed  by  Comte  that  the  persistence  of  theology  and 
'""^^physics  was  mainly  due  to  a  want  of  solidarity  in  the 
^^^ences  of  experience;  and  that  such  a  synthesis'  of  all 
f^^Partments  of  experience  as  might  bring  the  discovery  of 
^^   largest  laws  would  satisfy  the  demand  for  unity,  and 
?^^other  the  demand  for  supersensible  reality.    He  never  saw 
^^\v  an  adequate  integration  of  experience,  once  effected, 
^^Vist  make  the  demand  for  both  more  imperative  than  ever, 
^^d  supply  the  very  conditions  needed  for  the  full  recogni- 
^On  of  theology  and  completion  of  metaphysics.    He  did  not 
^^«  that  the  unification  of  experience  can  only  make  more 

••Published   in   a   posthumous   volume   entitled:   Art,   Scenery   and 
Philosophy  in  Europe,    Philadelphia,  1856. 
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urgent  than  ever  the  question  of  the  principle  of  unity;  that, 
indeed  **Every  approach  towards  a  scientific  comprehension 
and  generalization  of  the  facts  of  the  universe  must  carry 
us  upward  toward  the  higher  reahties  of  reason*'.*"^ 

What  Comte  made  the  whole  of  philosophy,  Aristotle 
viewed  as  a  secondary  philosophy  that  in  the  order  of  know^l- 
edge  precedes  tlie  first ;  and  Edward  Caird  remarks  of  Hegel 
that  **Sometimes  he  seems  to  forget,  what  he  himself  teaches, 
that  science  must  first  have  generalized  experience,  and  deter- 
mined it  by  definite  categories,  ere  it  is  possible  for  philoso- 
phy to  give  its  final  interpretation."^^  This  statement  of 
Cairdt  and  teaching  of  Hegel,  not  his  practice,  indicates 
precisely  the  relation  of  the  special  sciences  to  philosophy 
intended  by  Bacon  and  exemplified  by  Shields.  It  also  vindi- 
cates the  true  primacy  of  Bacon  in  modern  philosophy,  as  not 
only  chronologically  first,  but  logically  prior  to  all  who  fol- 
low ;  as,  despite  his  misunderstanding  of  Aristotle,  the  first 
man  after  Aristotle  to  see  that  a  cosmic  philosophy  must 
be  based  on  a  cosmic  induction  of  experience.  But  how 
a  cosmic  induction  for  the  ends  of  philosophy  is  possible, 
and  can  be  eflFected,  has  been  shown  by  Shields  alone. 

The  actual  development  of  modern  philosophy  on  its 
idealistic  side  from  Locke  to  Hegel,  did  certainly  have  its 
beginning  in  Descartes.  But  as  an  interpretation  of  all  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  reason  the  legitimate  development  of 
philosophy  has  in  Bacon  its  modern  poini  of  departure.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  Novum  Organum  shows  that  the 

■'B.  F.  Cocker:  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  175.  Also, 
*'Thc  attempt  of  positivisin  to  conftnc  all  human  knowledge  to  the  ob- 
scrvation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  and  arrest  and  foreclose  all 
inquiry  into  causes,  efficient,  final  and  ultimate  Iprimary]  is  simply 
futile  and  absurd.  It  were  just  as  easy  to  arrest  the  couisc  of  the  sun 
in  mid-heaven  as  to  prevent  the  human  mind  from  seeking  to  pass 
beyond  phenomena,  and  ascertain  the  ground  and  reason  and  cause 
of  all  phenomena.  The  history  of  speculative  thought  clearly  attests 
that  in  all  ages  the  inquiry  after  the  ultimate  cause  and  reason  of  all 
existence,  the  dpxii  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  has  been  the 
inevitable  and  necessary  tendency  of  the  humaTi  mind,  to  resist  which 
scepticism  and  positivism  have  been  utterly  impotent;*    Op.  cit,  IJZ* 

"  Encyd,  Brit,  gth  cd.,  article  "Metaphysics/'  ad  fin. 
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problem  of  world-order  precedes  the  problem  of  world - 
^ound:     **Man,  as  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
does  and  understands  as  much  as  his  observations  on  the 
order  of  nature,  either  with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind, 
pcmiit  him;  and  he  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more'V 
All  physical  phenomena  and  all  mental  phenomena  are  alike 
comprised  by  Bacon  in  the  realm  of  nature,  or  world-order; 
and  he  unmistakably  intended  the  application  of  induction 
no  less  to  psychical,  social  and  political  phenomena,  than  to 
biological,  chemical  and  mechanical   facts,   as  appears   in 
several  passages  of  his  writings.     The  words  just  quoted, 
and  so  often  quoted,  are  almost  repeated  in  the  famous 
saying  of  Kant  that  only  in  experience  is  truth.     Kant  ac- 
cepts the  Humian  limitation  of  experience  to  bodily  sense; 
although  his  whole  analysis  of  reason  in  the  three  Kriiiken 
involves  intellectual  and  moral  orders  of  experience  wholly 
uUstinct  from  anything  found  in  sensation.     His  categories 
'mnd  moral  law  are  known  to  him  solely  as  a  conscious 
experience  of  this  other  kind.    But  to  philosophy  experience 
ot  whatever  sort  is  nothing  at  all  without  its  rational  im- 
plications; and  Bacon  would  have  us  first  make  sure  what 
^^e  concrete  experience  is,  then  generalize  and  totalize  ex- 
f^^ricnce,  and  last,  determine  its  primary  implications.    Who 
^^&  ever  shown  a  better  order  for  philosophy  than  this  ?    The 
^'"der  corresponds  with  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind, 
T^^  the  three  stages  of  knowledge  known  since  Plato,  fol- 
^H^ed  more  or  less  unwittingly  by  all  men,  though  seldom 
^,^*lsistently  in  philosophy.^®  **True  philosophy**,  says  Bacon, 
■^^^  that  which  is  the  faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  world, 
B^^Viich  is  written  in  some  sort  under  the  dictation  of  things; 
^"'Viich  adds  nothing  of  itself,  which  is  only  the  rebound, 

II  *^«  reflection  of  reality.*'***^    By  this  he  means  that  philosophy 
[  •*  Wniiam  T.  Harris :  ''The  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in 

'  *^^y ecology   is  this   one   of    the   three    ascending    steps   or   grades   of 
^Viought,  which  any  one  may  takc^  with  due  study  and  meditation.    It  is 
^fc^tribttted  to  Pbto."    Psychological  Foundations  of  Education,  p.  32,  ff. 
'^U  the  WT] tings  of  W.  T.  Harris  emphasize  and  Ulusiratc  this  topic. 
*  Insi.  Magna. 
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must  Stick  to  the  facts,  and  gather  all  the  facts  it  can.  He 
does  not  mean  that  philosophy  should  not  seek  the  implica- 
tions of  given  facts,  even  if  they  should  lead  us  to  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori.  How,  Kant  asks,  are  these  judgments 
possible?  They  are  possible  as  necessary  implications  of 
experience,  and  as  logical  antecedents  of  reason.  Why 
should  it  be  any  more  mysterious,  or  any  less,  that  reason 
can  find  necessary  antecedents  of  given  terms  than  find 
necessary  sequents  ?  And  since  both  alike  may  be  necessary 
and  self-evident  why  is  one  result  either  more  or  less  valid 
than  the  other?  Bacon  was  no  mere  empiricist.  Cousin  has 
noticed  how  Bacon  aims  to  combine  the  empirical  and  ra- 
tional methods,  and  says  in  the  very  Preface  to  the  Instaura- 
tio  that  their  divorce  is  fatal  to  both  science  and  human- 
ity/* De  Stael  says  that  "Bacon  adhered  much  more  than 
is  believed  to  that  ideal  philosophy  which,  from  the  days  of 
Plato  down  to  our  own,  has  constantly  reappeared  under  dif- 
ferent forms''."*-  And  Coleridge,  who  was  far  better  read 
than  most  in  both  Bacon  and  Plato,  maintains  in  The  Friend, 
that  they  are  not  antagonistic,  but  strictly  complemental  to 
each  other. 

The  phenomenal  universe  of  experience  must  be  surveyed 
as  a  universe,  in  due  order  and  proportion  of  parts,  before 
any  sufticient  explanation  can  be  offered  in  terms  of  reality, 
whether  absolute  or  contingent  Hence  positive  science  goes 
before  metaphysics  to  prepare  the  material  with  which  meta- 
physics has  to  do*  And  what  makes  a  science  ix>sitive,  is 
not,  as  Comte  supposed,  the  absence  of  the  metaphysical 
factors,  but  the  presence  of  all  the  phenomenal  facts.  Comte 
has  no  proprietary  rights  in  the  term  positive  science  that 
he  should  impose  on  all  men  his  own  conception  of  its  mean- 
ing. He  did  much  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  its  relation  to 
philosophy,  but  he  neither  originated  the  term  nor  under- 
stood its  scope.  The  real  founders  of  modem  positivism 
before  Comte,  were  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Hume,  and  Kant 


'  Cousin-Wight:    Hlsiory  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  8i. 
*  Germany,  Vol.   11,    124. 
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himself.    H.  B.  Wallace,  already  named,  has  said :    **Of  the 
positive  method,  as  applicable  to  all  subjects.  Bacon  had  a 
perfectly  true  apprehension.  I  find  scarcely  anything  in  Comte 
that  was  not  beforehand  in  Bacon.    But  Comte,  by  his  pro- 
found and  perfect  exposition  of  positivism,  has  enabled  us  to 
understand  much  in  Bacon  that  without  him  we  should  prob- 
ably not  have  understood.    In  speaking  thus  of  Bacon,  Lord 
Vcndam,  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  Forster  long  ago  called  attention,  that  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opus 
Majus  of  the  elder  Bacon".    Wallace  refers  to  a  reviewer  of 
Comte  who  thinks  Comte  mistaken  in  r^arding  Bacon  as 
the  apostle  of  positivism,  and  Wallace  replies :    "I  think  that 
he  was  so;  unless  you  prefer  to  call  him  the  inspired  prophet 
0/ the  system  of  which  Comte  is  the  enlightened  demonstra- 
tor".   "From  his  atheism  [that  of  Comte]  I  totally  dissent, 
^theism  may  be  the  accident  of  the  individual ;  it  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  system.    In  my  view,  the  positive  sys- 
^^rn  is  a  certain  and  universal  method;  and  religion,  the 
'"eligion  revealed  to  the  church  and  recorded  in  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  is  a  reality  as  certain  as  life  itself ;  and  the  cor- 
rect application  of  the  positive  method  to  the  subject  of  re- 
'^S^on.  so  far  frcmi  upsetting,  will  verify  and  demonstrate 
tti^^  Catholic  faith.    In  attempting  this  application  M.  Comte 
b^L^  altogether  broken  down."*"    Ueberweg  says  of  Kant, 
it:   -^as  no  small  part  of  his  service  "to  vindicate  for  empirical 
**^  ^cstigation  *  complete    independence    in    the    sphere    of 
f^^cnomena".** 

f^hysics  itself  in  its  most  modern  form  is  inseparable  from 

^rt,  Scenery  and  Philosophy  in  Europe,  1855,  ipp.  340-1.     These 

^^^ds  were  written  by  a  man  whose  death  is  deplored  by  Comte  in  the 

^^^f  ace  to  his  Systime  de  Politique  Positive,  as  that  of  an  eminent  dis- 

^1«.  "destined  without  doubt  to  have  become  one  of  the  chief  pillars 

^    positivism."    "In  him,  heart,  intellect  and  character  united  in  so 

.^^"^  combination  and  harmony,  that  he  would  have  aided  powerfully 

^'^^    advancing  the  di£ficdlt  transition  through  which  the  19th  Century 

^^s  to  pass." 

**  Ueberweg;    History  of  Philosophy.    New  York,  1874.    Vol.  II,  13$. 
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metaphysical  presuppositions  of  power,  energy  and  force, 
even  if  it  pretends  that  cause  is  only  antecedent,  ignores 
the  notion  of  purpose,  and  refuses  to  follow  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Agassiz  in  looking  at  the 
laws  of  nature  as  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  his  habits  of 
action*  Yet  even  by  physicists  so-called  matter  is  resolved 
into  a  phenomenal  effect  on  the  human  mind  of  some  entirely 
supersensible  force,  which  is  never  itself  directly  observed, 
but  only  inferred  from  these  effects.  And  no  kind  of  ex- 
perience can  be  justly  excluded  from  the  purview  of  any 
philosophy  meant  to  be  cosmic.  No  science  possessing 
foundations  in  experienced  facts  can  rightly  go  unrepre- 
sented. If  psychology  and  the  group  of  sciences  called 
sociology  have  any  such  facts,  although  this  has  been  fre- 
quently denied,  they  belong  to  science  no  less  than  physics 
and  biology.  For  science  consists  in  critically  organized 
facts  in  any  department  of  experience,  and  for  its  organiza- 
tion only  requires  a  sufficient  variety  of  well  attested  facts 
susceptible  of  being  reduced  to  law.  Moreover,  every  science 
of  experience  must  furnish  data  to  philosophy. 

The  highest  plane  of  experience  is  that  of  religion,  though 
a  particular  form  of  religion  may  be  debased.  The  univer- 
sal assumption  of  religion  is  that  man  is  related  not  merely 
to  his  fellow  man  in  a  moral  and  social  way,  but  also  to  a 
spiritual  world  that  is,  at  least  ordinarily,  concealed  from 
sense.  If  religion  has  a  well  attested  phenomenology  of 
any  sort,  internal  or  even  external,  wholly  subjective  or  even 
objective,  the  science  dealing  with  these  facts  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  philosophy.  This  is  what  Bacon  should 
have  seen.  The  facts  of  religion  have  during  many 
centuries  been  organized,  with  their  metaphysical  implica* 
tions,  in  the  science  of  theology.  Between  the  lowest 
and  highest  forms  of  religion  there  is  a  long  ascent, 
like  the  ascent  of  life  from  the  amoeba  to  man.  As 
biology  deals  with  the  whole  ascent  of  life,  but  par- 
ticularly with  its  most  elementary  forms,  while  anthro- 
pology deals  with  its  terminal  exhibitions  in  man,  so  com* 
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parative  theology  is  concerned  with  all  religion  as  such,  and 
Qiristian  theology  with  its  highest  forms.  It  does  not 
however  follow  that  religion  originates  in  its  lowest  forms, 
Retrc^ession  is  as  common  a  phenomenon  as  upward  pro- 
gress in  the  scale  of  life.  Many  types  of  life  show  no 
recognizable  connection  of  a  genetic  kind  with  the  types 
beneatli  them ;  and  although  the  first  forms  of  religion  may 
have  been  extremely  simple  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
wen  its  lowest  and  its  worst.  In  vegetable  and  animal  life 
forms  among  the  lowest  may  still  be  considered  perfectly 
normal ;  but  the  lowest  forms  of  religion  are  conspicuously 
abnormal.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  degradation  from 
le  better  type,  and  the  forms  that  came  first  may  have 

as  normal  in  type  as  they  were  simple. 
The  Christian  religion,  with  its  Hebrew  original,  reaches 
us  to-day  primarily  through  the  united  testimony  of  ancient 
'witnesses ;  and  is  corroborated  in  the  subsequent  experience 
<=»/  those  who  accept  it  on  its  own  terms  of  obedient  faith, 
^^  the  measure  of  conformity  to  those  terms.    These  ancient 
^^'/tncsses  substantially  concur  in  their  report  of  a  divine 
^^Velation  entering  into  the  actual  experience  of  men,  and 
*^  f   the  response  which  it  received.    They  represent  religious 
^ith  and  life  as  primarily  the  response  and  reaction  of  man 
^*^-»    a  revelation  objective  and  supernatural  in  its  source.    As 
^mpared  with  any  form  of  revelation  to  be  found  implied 
common  experience  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  apostles  re- 
>rt  an  overt  and  explicit  revelation,  transcending  common 
^^Kperiencc,  not  however  contravening  it ;   and   exhibiting 
^"%^  obvious,  articulate,  progressive  and  cumulative  approach 
^  f  God  to  man,  continued  at  intervals  through  many  cen- 
-  >iries  and  in  diflFerent  ways,  and  to  be  resumed  at  the 
^^^nnclusion  of  the  present  aeon  in  the  divine  government  of 
t^he  world.    This  long  continued  and  varied  experience  they 
"Record,  with  the  sentiments  inspired  by  it.     By  this  experi- 
^ence  is  governed  their  whole  conception,  not  only  of  God, 
T3ut  also  of  the  world  and  man,  nature  and  history,  duty 
and  destiny.     Tf  we  may  believe  the  record,  this  revelation, 
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wliich  is  transmitted  in  the  form  of  written  testimony  to  us, 
was  received  by  its  primary  witnesses  in  the  form  of  a  mani- 
fold experience  which,  however  manifold,  is  coherent  All  its 
events  and  contents  appear  vitally  connected,  as  if ^  by  laws 
of  their  own,  they  all  proceeded  from  one  source,  and  for 
one  end,  the  self-prcG@rvatton  of  God  in  order  to  accomplish 
both  the  education  and  redemption  of  man. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  testimony  constitutes  a  valid 
consensus  of  trustworthy  witnesses  to  the  actual  experience 
of  an  overt  revelation  from  God  to  man,  whereby  God  has 
made  Himself  more  plainly  known  than  would  otherwise 
appear,  the  data  and  contents  of  this  revelation  have  been 
organized  into  the  science  of  Christian  theology,  crowning 
all  other  sciences  of  experience  with  better  means  of  knowing 
God,  and  His  relations  to  the  world  and  man,  than  any  that 
we  otherwise  possess.  The  claims  of  this  testimony  to  con- 
fidence were  severely  disputed  in  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  are  so  again  in  the  two  centuries  past. 
For  all  who  accept  the  claims.  Christian  theology,  as  a 
science,  has  ample  foundations  in  a  large  and  rich  experience, 
well  attested  in  the  beginning,  and  well  corroborated  in  all 
subsequent  history  to  this  day;  corroborated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  In  the  face  of  all  contradiction  these 
claims  are  still  maintained,  not  only  by  multitudes  of  plain 
believers,  who  have  experienced  their  power  and  worth  in 
life,  but  also  by  large  numbers  still  of  the  best  equipped 
scholars  to  be  found,  who  have  given  these  claims  their  most 
critical  attention.  A  Christian  theology  accepting  these  claims 
to  an  overt  revelation  can  in  these  days  only  exist  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  perfect  its  form  and  strength,  by  facing  persistent 
and  violent  contradiction*  But  this  condition  is  not  peculiar 
to  theolc^-,  unless  in  its  degree;  for  ever^^  science  of  ex- 
perience has  matured  and  perfected  its  e\'idence  and  form  by 
overcoming  contradiction*  No  advance  in  science  was  ever 
made  on  any  other  temis.  This  is  an  inevitable  incident  of 
human  life,  and  knowledge  and  character  upon  earth.  It  is 
not  only  inevitable,  but  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of 
anv  character  and  any  science. 
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It  is  the  function  and  prerogative  of  philosophy,  as  the 

science  of  sciences,  the  organizing  head  of  all  the  sciences, 

and  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  realm  of  knowledge,  to 

unite  all  means  of  knowledge  in  all  fields  of  research,  and 

adjust  conflicting  claims  in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  gain 

a  wholly  rational,  self-consistent,  synthetic  and  sufficient 

new  of  the  world  and  man  and  God.     Shields  has  shown 

/low  the  unity  of  science  demands  the  coordination  upon 

equal  terms  of  Christian  theology  with  all  other  science,  and 

how  philosophy  can  answer  this  demand.** 

E.  Northfield,  Mass.  Henry  Willlam  Rankin. 


**Jtist  how  he  does  this  must  be  told  elsewhere.     Here  it  may  be 
id  of  the  result  that  the  PhUosophia-Ultima  is  the  best  expression 
e^vcr  given  to  the  unity  of  science.    It  is  the  best  attempt  hitherto  made 
to    exhibit  the  normal  relation  to  each  other  of  all  the  sciences  based  in 
escperience,  of  theology  as  such  a  science  to  all  the  rest,  and  of  all 
si>ecial  science,  with  theology  included,  to  philosophy,  viewed  as  at  once 
tl^cir  initial,  terminal  and  most  universal  form.    It  is  the  best  attempt 
to    reflect  in  a  unitary  organization  of  science  the  integration  of  human 
e:3c-perience ;  to  «how  how  the  phenomenal  universe  must  be  rightly 
d^scnbed  before  it  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  reality  and  suffi- 
cri^nt  reason;    to  put   the  questions   and   answers  chiefly   concerned 
i«-a   acquiring  a  knowledge  of  world-order  as  preliminary  to  the  ulterior 
I>x-<Alems  of  philosophy,  or  knowledge,  being,  and  divine  revelation  as 
su<fa.    Before  these  highest  problems  and  their  corollaries  are  con- 
si  cicred  a  cosmic  induction  must  be  concentrated  on  the  three  leading 
^-^■ctors  of  world-order,  the  phenomenal  origin,  course,  and  goal  of 
^"^s,  following  the  successive  planes  of  experience  in  their  natural 
^^etit,  until  a  just  conspectus  of  the  whole  is  gained.     The  need  of 
^  Permitting  by  the  most  impartial   review   of  evidence   what   in   its 
^  *»iidamcntal   features  Ae  world-order  actually  is  before  proceeding 
S5^   define  its  ground,  or  declare  that  this  cannot  be  known,  involves  a 
^  ^-^netion  of  judicial  umpirage  in  philosophy  of  which  this  treatise  offers 
^*^    unsurpassed  statement  and  example. 

^^_  _  A.  comprehensive  research  conducted  by  the  method  of  this  organon 
^^'^  *n  demonstrate  the  existence  of  relations  essentially  congruous,  comple- 
'"^^  «ntal  and  proportional  between  the  world-view,  found  in  the  Christian 
^^^^ivon  and  the  properly  accredited  data  of  all  science,  will  prove  the 
^'^-^liposed  want  of  harmony  in  these  sources  to  be  merely  a  misundcr- 
^5^a.T*ding,  and  will  vindicate,  illuminate  and  greatly  enrich  the  purely 
'Viristian  conception  of  God  and  the  world  in  a  synthesis  of  all  trutn 
lo-wn  to  man. 


INCIPIT  SERMO  SANCTI  AUGUSTINI  EPISCOPI 

DE  DILECTIONE  DI  ET  PROXIMI 

Dictums  sum  dilectioni  uestrae  de  ipsa  dilectione  de 
qua  Dominus  ait:  Diliges  Dominum  Deum  tuum 
ex  ioto  corde  tuo  et  ex  tota  anima  tua  et  ex  tola 
uirtute  tua,  et  diliges  proximum  tuum  tanujuam  ie  ipstim. 
Hoc  enim  uoltiit  quia  In  his  duobus  praeceptis  tota  lex  pendet 
et  prophetae,  Diliges  ergo  Dominum  Deum  tuum  et  diliges 
fratrem  tuum,  quia  qui  diligit  fratrefti  suum  in  himifte 
mcmet  et  scandalum  nan  est  in  eo.  Nam  qui  odit  [odet  MS] 
fratrem  suum  in  tenebris  est  usque  adhuc,  et  in  tenebris 
ambulat,  et  nescit  quo  eat  quoniam  tenebrae  excecaverunt 
oculos  eius.  Noli  ergo  cum  oras  male  optare  inimico  tuo  qui 
te  forte  laesit  ut  dicas,  Deus  occide  inimicum  meum,  quia 
hinc  primo  ipsi  Deo  facis  iniuriam.  Dicendo  ei  occidi,  te 
facis  iudicem  et  Deum  quaeres  esse  tortorem.  Non  times 
ne  respondeat  tibi  Deus  et  dicat;  **Stulte,  [Stultue  MS] 
male  optando  inimico  tuo,  recessisti  ab  amicis  meis,  et  factus 
es  mihi  p€r  odium  inimicus  [inimicos  MS]  qui  fuisti  i>cr 
dilectionem  amicus  [amicos  MS]  ?  Aiidis  scripturam  dicen- 
tem»  Qui  fratrem  suum  odit  homicida  est.  Ecce  occidisti, 
ecce  homicida  manes.  Si  homicidae  pepercero.  qoem  occido? 
Noli  me  ergo  petere  quod  non  uis  ut  faciam  in  te.  Patiens 
sum  tibi;  patiens  sum  et  illi,  quia  nolo  mortem  peccantis 
quam  ut  reuertatiir  et  vivat"  Amate  ergo  uos»  fratres 
carissimi.  Amate  amicos.  Amate  inimicos.  Quid  inde 
perdetis  unde  multos  adquiretis?  Ipsum  Dominum  audi- 
amus  in  euangelio  dicentem:  Mandatum  nouum  do  nobis 
ut  uos  inuicem  diUgatis.  In  hoc  cognoscent  omnes  [MS. 
omnis]  homines  quia  uere  discipuli  mei  estis,  si  dilectionem 
ueram  in  inuicem  habueritts.  Ipse  Dominus,  qui  praecepit 
ut  nos  inuicem  diligamus,  uidete  qualiter  dilexerit  omnes, 
Dilexit  discipulos  suos  sequentes  se  ut  comites.  Dilexit  iu- 
daeos  persequentes  se  ut  inimicos;  praedicaiiit  discipulis  reg- 
mmi  caelorum.  Audierunt  eum  et  di missis  omnibus  sectiti 
sunt  eum»  et  ait  illis :  Si  fecerifis  quod  Ego  mando  nobis,  tarn 
nofi  dico  uos  seruos  [seruus  MS]  sed  amicos  [amicus  MS.]. 
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Ergo  amid  erant  qui  quod  iubebat  [iuuebat  MS]  credentes 
fadebant  Ibi  pro  eis  orauit  ubi  ait:  Pater,  uolo  ut  ubi 
£go  sum  ei  ipsi  sint  mecum,  et  videant  gloriam  tneam  quam 
dedisti  tnihi  ante  mundi  constitutionem.  Quod  dicit  [MS. 
dum]  "Pater,"  quia  filius  est  ostendit;  quo  [d]  dicit  "uolo," 
tiiiam  uoluntatem  unamque  potestatem  se  et  Patrem  habere 
demonstrauit.  Sed  numquid  pro  amicis  orauit  et  pro  inimi- 
cis  tacuit?  Audi  et  disce.  In  ipsa  passione  sua  cum  cog- 
nosceret  ludaeos  frementes,  aduer[sus]  se  saeuientes,  undi- 
que  crucifigendimi  clamantes,  f urendo  insultantes,  clamauit 
ooce  magna  ad  Patrem,  et  dixit:  Pater,  ignosce  illis,  quia 
nesciunt  quod  faciunt.  Tam  quam  diceret :  Excecauit  illos 
nwlicia  sua ;  ignoscat  illis  dementia  tua.  Et  tamen  non  f uit 
inanis  postulatio  eius  ad  Patrem,  quia  multi  ludaeorum 
Postea  crediderunt.  Et  sanguinem  quem  f  uderunt  saeuien- 
^»  biberunt  credentes.  Et  f acti  sunt  sequentes,  qui  f uerant 
Pcrsequentes.  Haec  uia,  qua  ambulauit  Christus.  Ipsum 
^uamur  ut  non  inaniter  Qiristiani  uocemur. 

HERE  BEGINNETH  THE  SERMON  OF  S.  AUGUS- 
TINE ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  AND  ONE'S 
NEIGHBOUR 

I  am  going  to  tell  all  of  you,  who  love,  of  that  love  of 
^l^^ch  the  Lord  said :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  Thy  God, 
^''^A  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy 

^^gth;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  He  wished  this 
^^use  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 

^  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love,  therefore,  the  Lord  thy 
^^ ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  brother,  for  he  that  loveth  his 

^^her  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no  offence  in  him. 

^^  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness  until  now;  and 
/^keth  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth 
^^<^tise  the  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes.  Do  not  there- 
^^^,  when  thou  prayest,  wish  ill  to  thine  enemy  who  may 
^^^  injured  thee,  so  that  thou  sayest :  "O  God,  slay  mine 
^^niy."  For  thereby  in  the  first  place  thou  doest  wrong 
^ff^inst  God  Himself.    By  asking  for  him  to  be  slain  thou 
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makest  thyself  the  judge,  and  thou  askest  God  to  be  the 
executioner.  Art  thou  not  fearful  lest  God  should  answer 
thee  and  say,  **0  foolish  man,  by  wishing  ill  to  thine 
enemy,  thou  hast  left  the  company  of  my  friends,  and  by 
thy  hatred  thou  art  become  an  enemy»  who  wast  formerly 
a  friend  ?  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  scripture  which  saith  :  He 
that  hateth  bis  brother  is  a  murderer?  Behold,  thou  hast 
killed ;  behold,  thou  continuest  to  be  a  murderer.  If  I  spare  i 
a  murderer,  whom  should  I  slay?  Ask  me  not  to  do  to  an- 
other what  thou  dost  not  wish  me  to  do  to  thyself.  I  am 
patient  with  thee,  I  am  patient  also  with  him,  because  I 
desire  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
return  and  live/' 

Therefore,  beloved,  love  your  brethren  ;  love  your  friends ; 
love  your  enemies.  Why  use  for  destruction  the  means 
whereby  many  will  l:>e  won?  Let  us  hear  what  the  Lord 
says  in  the  gospel ;  A  fiezv  commundnieni  giz'c  I  unto  you 
that  ye  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  knozv  that 
ye  are  indeed  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  true  love  one  to 
another. 

The  same  Lord,  who  hath  commanded  us  to  love  one 
another,  behold,  how  He  loved  all  men!  He  loved  His  disci- 
ples who  followed  Him  as  His  companions.  He  loved  the  Jews  ■ 
who  rerseciited  Him  and  were  His  enemies.  He  prom- 
ised His  disciples  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  when  they 
heard  Him,  they  left  all,  and  followed  him.  And  He  said  to 
them :  //  ye  do  wliat  I  eommand  you,  I  call  you  no  longer  ■ 
serz*ants  hut  friends.  Therefore  they  became  His  friends, 
as  many  as  believed  and  did  what  He  commanded.  And 
for  them  He  prayed  when  He  said:  Father^  I  tvUl  that  they 
may  be  with  Me  and  behold  My  glory  which  Thou  gavest 
Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  zvorhl  In  that  He  said 
**Father,''  He  showed  that  He  was  the  Son ;  in  that  He 
said  'T  will,"  He  showed  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one  in 
will  and  one  in  po%ver.  But  did  He  not  pray  for  His  friends, 
and  ask  nothing  for  His  enemies?  Hear  and  learn.  In  His 
very  passion,  when  He  knew  the  Jews  were  mad  against 
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Him  and  were  crying  everywhere  "Crucify  Him,"  and  had 
stripped  Him,  and  mocked  Him,  He  called  aloud  to  the 
Father  and  said :  Father,  forgive  them,  because  they  know 
not  what  they  do;  as  much  as  to  say,  "Their  malice  hath 
blinded  them;  but  let  Thy  mercy  pardon  them."  And  His 
request  was  not  in  vain;  for  many  of  the  Jews  afterwards 
believed.  And  the  blood,  which  they  shed  in  anger,  they 
drank  in  their  new  faith ;  and  from  being  persecutors  they 
became  followers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  walked.  Let  us  follow 
Him,  lest  we  be  called  Christians  without  being  Christians. 

Oxford,  England.  E.  S.  Buchanan. 

A  New  ( ?)  Sermon  by  S.  Augustine.  In  the  Library  of  Mr.  Picr- 
pont  Morgan,  at  33  East  36th  St.,  New  York  City,  there  is  an  ancient 
yellow  vellum  manuscript  of  sixty-seven  leaves,  containing  sermons 
by  S.  Augustine.  The  manuscript  is  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  old, 
and  is  the  record  of  sermons  preached  in  North  Africa  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  world's  greatest  Doctor  of  EHvinity. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Mr.  Morgan's  Library  on  October  20th  last 
I  began  to  decipher  the  faded  Latin  text  of  this  the  last  sermon  in  the 
manuscript.  My  copy  is  here  given  with  a  liberal  English  translation, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  interna- 
tional crisis. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE 

Frie^  Lihre  von  der  Ahndunff  in  Asihetik,  Religion  und  Ethik,  unter 

Berikksichtigung  von  Kant,  Schiller  und  Jacobi,  Von  Geoeg 
Weiss,  Lie.  theol.  Gotdngen,  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  191a. 
S.vi+iQi*    Geheftet,    M.s, 

The  views  of  Jacob  Friedrich  Fries  (1773- 1843)  have  had  an  inter- 
mittent vitality.  The  first  **Fries'«che  Schtile"  was  founded  by  Ernst 
F.  Apelt  (i8i:?-i859)  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena.  The  effort  did 
not  arouse  wide  intere^  and  soon  ended.  After  50  years,  Leonard 
Nelson  in  1904  published  "Die  Kritische  Methode  und  das  Verbal tnis 
der  Psychologie  zur  Philosophie*'  and  began  the  "Ncue  Fries'schc 
Schule".  Since  then  Fries*  works  have  been  reprinted  and  many  ex- 
pository and  commendatory  treatises  have  been  published.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  Psychology  has  undoubtedly  made  the  time  ripe  for 
the  revival  of  a  "Kantianism  psychologized"  and  the  equally  wide 
attempts  to  find  some  restatement  of  religion  that  will  meet  the  dc- 
mands^  co-calledp  of  modern  culture,  has  also  contributed  in  no  small 
measure.  Professor  Rudolph  Otto  has  aided  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  School  by  his  application  of  Fries*  thought  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  while  Professor-  Bousset  contributes  an  introduction  to 
the  recent  reprint  of  Fries*  philosophical  romance,  "Juhus  und 
Evagoras." 

The  author  of  the  present  w^ork  is  not  a  "Friesianer,"  Nevertheless 
his  exposition  of  the  system  of  Fries  in  general  and  the  doctrine  o£ 
"Ahndung'*  or  ''presentiment*'  in  particular,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  (pages  1-117).  «s  entirely  free  from  bias.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly painstaking  and  thorough  piece  of  work,  the  only  criticism 
of  which  might  be  that  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  trees,  that 
one  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  wood.  Certainly  the  reader  who 
is  not  a  **Fachmann"  will  make  little  out  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  an  equally  painstaking  criticism  of  the  system,  in 
which  the  logical  attack  is  pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  historical 
value  of  Fries  is  in  danger  of  being  obscured. 

Of  most  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  the  account  on  pp.  117-126 
of  how  Fries'  personality  influenced  his  views:  a  rather  favorite 
method  of  approaching  philosophy  to-day  and  one  that  is  surely  not 
devoid  of  value.  The  father  of  our  philosopher  was  a  Hermhut 
divine  who  for  some  reason  gave  his  child  when  five  years  of  age 
into  the  keeping  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Niesky  to  be  cared  for  and 
educated.  He  grew  up  a  lonely,  reserved,  and  imaginative  youth, 
whose  favorite  studies  were  Mathematics  and  Homer;  from  the  former 
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he  aquircd  clarity  of  thought :  from  the  latter,  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art.  The  pietism  of  the  community  palled  upon  him ; 
he  was  not  attracted  by  it  to  "the  pale  Christ"  but  rather  repelled. 
From  1792^1795  he  studied  theology  and  for  the  first  time  came  into 
contact  with  the  culture  of  the  day.  He  soon  became  a  Deist  in 
religion,  reducing  his  articles  of  faith  to  three:  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality.  During  this  period  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Jacobi  and  of  Kant  and  from  that  time  called  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good  the  three  fundamental  ideas  of  his  life.  In  1796  he 
l«gan  his  "Neue  Kritik  der  Viemunft",  a  work  which  was  literally 
^  life-work  since  he  elaborated  it  until  his  death  in  1843.  We  thus 
receive  the  impression  of  a  scholarly,  reserved  and  amiable  nature 
^ho,  finding  that  his  religious  needs  were  not  satisfied  by  his  early 
teachers,  set  about  the  task  of  reconstruction  and  solved  it  by  a  theory 
of  "Ahndung"  or  presentiment 

To  understand  this  theory  we  must  remember  that  Fries  took  over 

"«rly  the  whole  of  the  Kantian  system,  but  differed  in  the  method  of 

proving  the  existence  of  the  a  priori  forms  of  knowledge.    Kant's 

P'Oof  is  speculative,  the  forms  are  logically  demanded ;  Fries'  proof  is 

*®Pincal,  the  forms  rest  on  inner  observation.    This  position  he  at- 

^^Pts  to  make  good  by  the  elaboration  of  a  faculty  psychology :  reason 

^*Ps  the  ideas  while  faith  reveals  as  certain  the  absolute  existence 

.  ^ings.    What  "mediator"  is  to  be  found  between  these  two  facul- 

^  of  the  soul?    Fries  brings  in  "Ahndung,"  feeling  or  presentiment, 

faculty  by  means  of  which  we  see  the  eternal  verities  in  the  changing 

^^omena.    Thus  when  the  phenomenon  is  seen  to  be  the  symbol  of 

^  eternal,  we  behold  beauty;  when  the  finite  is  felt  to  be  the  symbol 

^*^€  infinite,  there  is  religion. 

^  ^iss  ends  his  criticism  by  saying  that  the  presuppositions  of  Fries, 

.     ^>«ing  above  doubt,  do  not  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  theology. 

*^iii,  to  merge  religion  in  aesthetics  is  to  fail  to  recognize  the  special 

f^^cter  of  the  religious  consciousness.    The  two  are  not  alien  but 

,^^*^er   are   they   identical.     Hence   while   one   may   recognize   with 

^'^Icfulness  the  enrichment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  psychological 

^^^^^^  of  religion  brought  about  by  Fries  and  his  disciples,  nevertheless 

.  ^    ^rannot  but  regret  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  the  more 

_5^^sive  term,  religion,  under  the  less,  aesthetics. 

^^9tcoln  University,  Pa.  George  Joh>nson. 

*o:   Moral  and  Political  Ideals,    By  Adela  Marion  Adam,  MA. 
Lecturer  at  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges,  Cambridge.  Cambridge : 
at  the  University  Press.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1913. 
^^^Pj).  viii,  isg.    40  cents. 

^^liis  is  No.  69  of  "The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Litera- 

^"«."    It  was  written  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the 

-^^"^cs  for  "a  clear  account,  intelligible  to  the  plain  man,  of  what  Plato 

^  in  the  moral  and  t>olitical  sphere".    It  amply  meets  tliese  require- 

"^^nts;  and  there  is  probably  no  manual  of  equal  size  in  any  language 
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that  will  imroducc  the  beginner  so  clearly  and  interestingly  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Greek  thinkers  as  does  the  present 
volume. 

The  opening  chapter  traces  the  development  of  Greek  Ethics  and 
Politics  before  Socrates.  This  is  followed  by  a  lucid  sketch  of  the 
moral  and  political  teaching  of  Socrates.  This  finishes  the  introduc- 
tory matter^  and  chapter  iii  begins  with  the  main  topic  of  the  book  which 
is  then  developed  with  unusual  symmetry.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  extreme  views  as  to  the  composition  of  the  dialogues. 
Schleicrmacher  held  that  Plato  attempted  consciously  to  work  out  a 
system  and  that  the  diflferences  in  the  dialogues  are  intentional;  Her- 
mann was  of  the  opinion  that  Plato  wrote  with  no  dchnite  plan  so 
far  as  the  whole  is  concerned,  each  dialogue  representing  the  topic  in 
which  he  was  interested  at  the  time.  In  either  view  the  problem  is 
to  determine  the  order  of  the  dialogues  in  relation  to  time  and  logic* 
Mrs.  Adam's  scheme  is  as  follows:  first,  as  usual,  come  the  dialogues 
of  the  Socratic  period,  the  Apo!ogy,  Crtto,  Euthyl>hro,  Laches,  Char^ 
midcs.  Lysis,  and  Lesser  Hippias,  An  interesting  analysis  of  each  is 
given  to  show  that,  ejccept  in  the  Laches  and  the  Cliarmides,  Plato  does 
not  advance  beyond  the  thought  of  Socrates  that  **all  judgment  and 
forecasting  whether  any  given  action  is  good  Jn  itself  and  likely  to 
be  beneficial  in  its  results,  is  beyond  the  province  of  human  reason, 
so  that,  if  knowledge  on  such  subjects  is  desired,  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  gods,  through  the  an  of  divination/'  Mrs.  Adam  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Plato  did  not  agree  with  this  and  that  his  advance  beyond 
Socrates  was  due  to  his  desire  to  replace  divination  by  the  '*sciencc  of 
the  good."  This  science  is  explained  in  the  Char^nidrs  while  the 
Laches  and  the  Euthydemus  already  presuppose  it.  It  constitutes  vir- 
tue; can  it  be  taught?  The  answer  to  this  question  carries  us  into 
Plato's  views  of  Education  (in  the  Protagoras  and  the  Meno)  and  (in 
the  Gorgias  and  the  Phaedrus)  of  Educators,  the  Sophists  or  Rhet- 
oricians. The  Symf^osium  and  the  Phacdo  portray  one  who  was  ideally 
educated,  a  true  lover  of  wisdom,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  is 
it  possible  to  produce  others  like  him?  Yes,  provided  there  be  an 
ideal  society.  This  is  described  in  the  Republic,  a  dialogue  "the  sub* 
ject  of  which  is  the  sum  of  human  life  in  its  ethical  political,  religious 
and  philosophic  interests/'  The  remainder  of  the  book  points  out  in 
detail  many  interesting  ways  in  which  Plato  anticipated  later  ctviliza* 
tion,  as  in  the  value  attached  to  education— indeed  Mrs.  Adam  assures 
us  that  if  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  education  of  young 
children  had  been  followed  out,  Froebel  and  Montessori  would  have 
been  anticipated  by  more  than  2000  years;  m  the  position  of  equal 
opportunity  assigned  to  women;  in  communism  and  state  regulation, 
etc. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Adam  has  not  given  enough  importance  to  the  eflT^ 
of  the  Orphic  religion  upon  Plato's  view*s ;  again,  the  emphasis  on  his 
moral  and  political  ideals  may  have  obscured  other  just  as  salient  points 
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in  his  system;  while  of  course  not  all  will  agree  with  the  placing  of 
the  dialogues.  Nevertheless  these  are  minor  matters  compared  with 
the  excellences  of  the  book.  To  all  who  believe  that  "depth  in  phi- 
losophy bringcth  men's  minds  about  to  religion"  and  who  desire  a  plain 
goidt  to  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  great  poet-philosopher  of 
^^'^^  this  little  volume  may  be  earnestly  commended. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

^f^fistianity  and  the  New  Age.     By  George  Preston   Mains.     New 

^ork,   Gncinnati:    Metihodist    Book    Concern.      1914.     8vo;    pp. 

^1,364.   $1.50  net 

''C  have  here  a  series  of  papers,  rightly  optimistic  in  spirit  and 

^f  ^d  vigorous  and  interesting  in  style,  which  aim  to  set  forth, 

P^ialiy  in  view  of  present  day  problems  and  conditions,  the  founda- 

^^^   i*ock  of    our    religion    or   "The    Incomprehensible    Christ";    the 

^ftors  of  Limitation"  such  as  "Rational  Readjustments,"  "Biblical 

"^^sm,"   "Secularized   Education,"   "Educated   Leadership,"  "Pluto- 

.  ^**  and  Socialism^';  and  the  **Factors  Prophetic"  such  as  "Chris- 

Jf^^y's  Leavening  Life,"  "Christian  Missions,"  "The  In  working  God," 

JJ^   Bivineness  of  Man,"  "Modem  Prophets,"  "Prophetic  Vistas"  and 

^^^^    Abiding  Church."  A  selected  "Bibliography"  and  a  full  "Index" 

^^     the  volume. 

^.  '^^sc  are  instructive  and  stimulating  chapters.    That  on  "Christian 

'^^if)ns"  is  a  splendid  chapter.     They  should  all  be  helpful,  as  the 

.   ^^T  intended,  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  ministers;  and,  perhaps,  to 

^en  specially. 

^^  regret  that  while  evidently  trying  to  deal  fairly  with  the  capitalist, 

•    Xiains  has  not  been  able  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  error  that  large 

^^Ith  is  in  itself  sinful.     For  example,  on  page  201,  he  comes  out 

stroiigiy  against  **the  overgrown  private  fortune."    He  declares  against 

^V  not  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  dishonestly  or  selfishly  acquired, 

nor    yc^  Qn  ^h^  ground  that  it  is  being  improperly  used:  but  on  the 

PouikIs,  that  it  is  "overgrown",  in  that  it  excels  "inordinately  per- 

*^^«^1  needs";  that  it  has  not  been  acquired  by  the  owner's  unaided 

««rtions;  and  that  there  is  an  "irreversible  moral  judgment"  abroad 

against  it    Who,  however,  may  decide  what  are  the  personal  needs 

0^    anotfier?    What  would  be  inconceivable  luxury  for  one  would  be 

impossible  poverty  for  someone  else.    Morever,  if  it  is  right  for  one 

^  ^avc  and  to  use  and  to  enjoy  merely  what  he  has  acquired  only  by 

^is  own  unaided  efforts,  then  what  will  it  be  right  for  us  to  have 

*^d  to  hold  and  to  enjoy?    Our  best  blessings  have  all  been  given  to 

^s,  and  no  man  is  so  self-made  that  many  others  have  not  contributed 

^0  his  succeis.    And  as  to  an  irrevcrfiible  moral  judgment,  it  is  to  beg 

*nc  whole  question,  to  fall  back  on  this  until  it  has  been  shown  that 
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it  is  both  irreversible  and  true.  To  come  to  the  point,  has  not  our 
author  made  the  common  mistake  of  confusing  quantity  with  quality? 
A  large  fortune  may  be  and  usually  is  dangerous  to  the  possessor  of 
it,  and  that  whether  he  has  inherited  or  earned  it;  just  as  height  may 
be  dangerous,  and  is  so  when  one  is  in  a  shallow  rifle  pit :  but  the 
danger  from  size  or  height  is  not  sinful  We  should  try  to  make  a 
big  boy  good ;  we  certainly  should  never  try  to  stop  his  growth ;  that 
would  be  an  outrage.  And  in  like  manner,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
cripple  the  multi-millionaire,  we  should  pray  all  the  more  earnestly 
that  God  would  enable  him  to  recognize  and  to  discharge  his  steward- 
ship. Nor  may  it  be  replied  that,  on  the  whole,  more  good  would  be 
effected  through  many  small  fortunes  than  through  a  few  great  ones. 
That  is  too  big  a  question  to  discuss  now,  but  it  is  at  least  an  open 
one.  Ability  to  amass  a  vast  fortune,  or  to  hold  it  if  inherited,  usual- 
ly and,  it  w^ould  seem,  necessarily  implies  wisdom  most  effectively  to 
use  and  distribute  it;  and  after  all,  is  it  not  God's  method  in  every 
sphere  to  work  on  and  elevate  and  bless  the  mass  through  individuals 
chosen  and  developed  out  of  the  mass?  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption. 
Princetonn  William    Bkenton   Greene,  Jr. 

The  Stars  not  Inhabited,  Scientific  and  Biblical  Points  of  View.  By 
Professor  L.  T.  Towksend,  DjD.,  S.T.D.,  Author  of  "Credo." 
"Art  of  Speech"  *'Fate  of  Republics,"  etc  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.  Cincinnati :  Jennings  &  Graham  191 4.  8vo,  pp.  254. 
Net  $1.00. 

This  interesting  and  almost  fascinating  book  is  characterized  by 
the  author's  well-known  wealth  of  information,  his  clearness  of  style 
and  sanity.  He  takes  the  view,  taken  too  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  that  the  stars  are  not  inhabited;  and  he 
also  believes  that  they  find  their  true  and  sufficient  purpose  in  their 
ministry  to  man's  education  and  delight ;  and  he  bases  on  this  position 
a  not  inconclusive  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  man  in  the  wniversc. 
He  infers  further,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  from  the  fact  that  it 
nowhere  teaches  or  implies  that  the  stars  are  inhabited,  though  the 
trend  of  opinion,  both  scientific  and  theological,  as  he  shows  by 
many  and  learned  citations,   has   been   the  other  way. 

To  Professor  Townsend's  exegesis  of  Scripture  or  interpretation  of 
nature  we  have  little  exception  to  take.  It  does  not  seem  to  tis,  how- 
ever, that  in  proving  that  the  stars  are  not  inhabited  he  has  proved 
that  they  were  necessarily  made  for  the  edification  of  man.  It  would 
seem  to  us  more  reasonable  that  they  should  have  been  made  for  the 
glory  of  God  by  the  revelation  to  angels  and  men  of  his  wisdom 
and  power.  Indeed,  is  not  this  what  the  Nineteenth  Psalm  affirms 
when  it  says  that  *'!he  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork"? 

It  also  seems  to  ns  strange  that  our  author  has  not  even  raised  a 
question   as   to   the  relation   of  the  angels   to  the  stars.     In  fact  we 
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'"ist  reject  even  his  exegesis  of  Scripture  when  he  says  (p.  189)  that 

tht  Eighth  Psalm  is  the  only  passage  in  the  entire  Bible  on  which  can 

^^  built  a  theory  that  there  are  created  intelligences  in  the  universe 

^"2t  are  of  more  importance  or  that  outrank  humanity."    On  the  Con- 

^''^T,  we  are  constrained  to  hold  with  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  (Sys.  Theol. 

•^^^  I,  p.  637)  that  "if  the  distance  between  God  and  man  be  infinite, 

^'^  analogy  would  prove  that  the  orders  of  rational  creatures  between 

'^    and  God  must  be  inconceivably   numerous.     As   this  is  in  itself 

Probailc,  it  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible  to  be  true."    In  view  of  this 

't     Would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  practically  countless  and  incon- 

<^dvably  magnificent  worlds  of  space  should  have  some  reference  to 

^^«  innumerable  host  of  glorious  angels.    /That  they  should  be  their 

temporary,  if  not  their  permanent,  abodes  would  not  be  an  improbable 

<^c>njecture.    Nor  would  this  be  weakened  by  our  author's  contention 

^^^^t  physical  life,  at  least  as  we  can  conceive  of  it,  would  be  impossible 

vxnder  the  conditions  known  to  obtain  on  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the  stars. 

^ure  spirits,  the  angels  are  independent  of  physical  conditions,  though 

^y    no  means  incapable  of  appreciating  them.     That  they  inhabit  the 

stars  this  does  not  prove,  but  it  at  least  opens  the  way  for  a  theory 

^hich  in  itself  would  seem  to  be  probable. 

Princeton,  Wiuliam  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

^^^  Proof  of  God,    By  Harold  Begbie.    Author  of  "Twice  Born  Men." 

^cw  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  and  lEdinburgh:    Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company.    19 14.    8vo,  pp.  159. 

^^e  writer  of  this  "modest  book,"  to  quote  his  own  preface,  "does 

°|*^    attempt  to  gather  up  and  present  in  a  companionable  summary  the 

disccveries  and  speculations  of  those  learned  men  so  far  in  advance 

^^     the  general  host  that  they  have   almost   forgotten  the   Doric   of 

^^^^nity".    His  aim  is  certainly  a  worthy  one,  and  his  achievement  is 

^^  wholly  unworthy  of  it.     If  he  has  not  made  a  profound  subject 

^  ^^r  for  those  who  will  not  think  for  themselves,  he  has  probably 

"^^^e  it  clearer  for  some  who  are  trying  to  think  for  themselves.    Of 

J^^^^l  helpfulness  are  his  two  letters;  one  "Concerning  the  Belief  of 

jj^^  of  Science,"  the  other,  "Concerning  the  Tendency  of  Modem 

^^^ht."     We  agree  with  him   that  this  tendency  is  idealistic  and 

^^''d  belief  in  God.    We  wish  that  we  were  also  sure  that  it  is  to- 

^^   belief  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ. 

^*^ceton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

^Igrim  of  the  Infinite.     By  William  Valentine  Kelley.     New 

^ork,    Cincinnati:    The    Methodist    Book    Concern.    8vo,   pp.   84 

.j^^So  cents  net 

•r»t      «^is  attractive  booklet  is  "an  argument  for  personal  immortality". 

^  ^     considerations  urged  are  not  new;  but  they  are  all  valid;  and 

..^^^  arc  presented  with  a  richness  of  style,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra- 

_^^^,  and  with  a  fervor  of  conviction,  they  are  not  common,  and  that 

^"^e  this  little  volimie  a  tonic  needed  much  and  widely  in  this  age 

^^      doubt 

"^^nceton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Dilemma  of  the  Modern  Christian:  How  Much  Can  He  Accept 
of  Traditiofwl  Christianity^  By  Euwaku  H.  Eppens.  Boston: 
iShcrman,  French  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  volume  is  stated  in  its  title.  The  method 
is  the  ever  popular  one  of  tearing  away  all  the  traditional  foundations 
of  the  Christian  Relig^ioti  and  then  seeking  to  build  a  more  stable  and 
modern  faith  on  the  basis  of  the  inner  consciousess  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  revealing  to  ns  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  Love.  This  new  faith 
is  supposed  to  rest  on  no  shifting  interpretation  of  alleged  historical 
facts  but  is  rather  independent  of  any  historical  facts.  It  would, 
indeed,  survive  just  as  surely  if  it  could  he  proved  that  Jesus 
never  lived.  Mr.  Eppens  affirms  that  our  present  orthodox  faith  is 
impossible  to  the  modern  man  who  has  little  or  no  respect  for  theology 
or  theologians  and  who  is  filled  with  the  scientific  spirit. 

Just  here  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  book.  The  modem  man  as 
here  portrayed  is  not  one  v^'ho  has  the  real  scientific  spirit — a  spirit 
which  is  critical  yet  humble,  which  forms  its  theories  to  suit  its  facts 
and  not  its  facts  to  suit  its  theories.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Eppens'  man 
is  that  of  a  follower  of  modern  German  philosophy  of  a  certain  schooL 
It  forms  its  theory  first  and  then  patiently  reconstructs  all  history  to 
suit  this  theory.  The  results  are  what  might  be  expected.  We  arc 
told  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Jesus  except  a  few  scattered 
facts.  The  Gospels  are  not  history  at  all  but  only  the  glowing 
interpretations  of  worshipping  followers.  The  whole  Christian  Church 
including  those  who  knew  Jesus  in  the  flesh  and  w*ho  founded  the 
Church  did  not  understand  what  they  heard  and  saw  and  experienced. 
It  has  been  left  for  modern  discoverers  to  unearth  a  principle  of  in- 
terpretation by  which  we  can  see  and  hear  so  clearly  that  we  can  cor- 
rect Peter  and  Matthew,  John  and  Paul,  and  can  make  such  statements 
as  the  following:  "It  may  be  stated  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
if  there  is  any  one  certain  result  which  we  owe  to  the  comparative 
study  of  the  gospel  narratives  it  is  the  conviction  that  Jesus  did  not 
speak  as  the  fourth  gospel  reports  him  to  have  spoken,"  The  life  of 
our  Lord  is  made  to  conform  to  the  limits  of  other  human  lives.  AC 
is  simplified  and  whatever  docs  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  tlie  writer 
or  of  his  spiritual  guides  is  cast  aside  as  unhistoric.  The  method  used 
is  that  of  philosophy  at  its  vcr>^  worst     It  is  wholly  utiscienttfic. 

For  any  truly  scientific  study  of  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  the 
first  step  must  he  to  evaluate  His  present  power  and  authority.  It 
will  immediately  he  found  that  He  stands  absolutely  alone  and  abso- 
lutely unique.  (This  the  author  of  course  grants.)  Then  as  the  im- 
mense difference  separating  Him  from  all  other  men  begins  to  develop 
more  and  more  clearly  a  really  scientific  study  will  turn  to  the  reports 
of  Jesus'  earthly  life  not  to  find  it  fike  all  other  lives  but  looking  for 
the  exact  opposite — expecting  to  find  it  far  above  and  beyond  them. 
Jesus  Christ  is  now  working  miracles  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  is 
now  recognized  as  the  pel  feet  revelation  of  God.  He  is  now  the  great 
judge  of  the  lives  of  men.     His  is  now  the  supreme  saving  power  of 
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Cod.    And  His  personality  is  as  inexhausiible  now  as  it  has  ever  been. 
AU  these  things  must  be  accounted  for.    They  are  incontestable. 

To  one  who  will  begin  with  these  c\idcnces  of  the  present  glory  of 
Jesus  ihe  fact  that  His  followers  rep^.irted  miracles  as  occurring  during 
His  bfc  will  only  be  natural,  for  He  is  in  Himself  the  greatest  miracle 
of  alL  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  will  be  accepted  as  certain,  for  there 
is  overwhelming  evidence  that  He  is  now  alive.  His  teaching  as 
I  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John  will  be  joyfully  accepted  because  it  so 
|#erfectly  expresses  what  the  experience  of  millions  of  His  followers 
throttgh  eighteen  centuries  has  proved  to  be  true, 

Tbcre  h  one  fact  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  all  scien- 
tific investigators  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  complexity  of  all  life 
and,  ID  truth,  of  all  things.  No  simple  explanation  can  be  final  We 
ar«  contsnuatly  learning  how  little  we  know.  The  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Eppcns  and  his  school  is  one  that  seeks  to  simplify  and  reduce  all  to 
one  scheme  or  type.  The  task  is  hopeless.  And  its  most  hopeless 
efforts  arc  those  that  seek  to  hmit  and  thus  to  harmonize  the  revela- 
lions  of  the  Almighty. 
Philadelphia.  Gordon  M.  Russelu 


Chfisi  and  the  Dramas  of  Doubt.    Studies  in  the  Problem  of  Evil.    By 
Ralth  Tylo  F?.ewelling.     New   York :  Eaton  and  Mains.     Cin- 
cinnati:   Jennings  and  Graham, 
The  problem  of  evil  is  so  old  and  so  apparently  insoluble  that  the 
freshness  atid  clearness  of  Mr.  Flewelling's  discussion  will  come  as  a 
Surprise  and  inspiration.    Whether  one  will  desire  to  follow  the  author 
^«i  all  his  opinions  or  not  will  make   little  dififercnce.     There  is  here 
^ksn  abundance  of  comfort  and  help  for  all  and  especially  for  any  one 
^•rho  has  been  plagued  by  the  shadow  of  doubt  and  who  earnestly  de- 
sires to  tie  free  from  it.     An  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  admirable 
may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  its  review. 
In  his   introduction  the  author  first  discusses  the  causes  of  doubt, 
^tnong  them  he  notes  that  doubt  often  arises  from  culture,  from  the 
existence  of  moral  and  physical  disorder,  from  the  missed  aim  of  hap- 
piness*   from  mental  and  moral   readjustment,   from  lack  of  adequate 
life  motive  and  from  the  failure  of  spiritual  ideals.     Under  the  latter 
fte  writes:     "The  reason  that  men  are  struck  with  world  weariness  is 
^tcausc  they  have  wandered  through  the  world  of  sense  and  experience 
'  'Nth  no  motive  beyond  that  of  self-gratification.    Their  excursion  into 
'he  world  of  learning  has  been  without  moral  aim.     Neither  the  will 
^o  feel  tior  llie  will  to  know  is  in  itself  enough.    In  a  moral  being  they 
^tmand  a  mora!  purpose/*    This  chapter  is  so  clear  and  so  true  that 
^%  will  amply  repay  careful  study. 

Chapter  ii  deab  with   the  epochs  of   doubt.       These  are   discussed 

^*  they  appejir  in  the  drama  which  is  "an  expression  of  the  problem 

in  \\s  most  living  form  in  all  lands  and  ages.**    The  age  of  Aeschylus, 

^n6.  that  of  Job^  of  Hamlet,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Goethe,  and  of  Ibsen 

are  especially  considered.    Thus  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
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elaboration  of  the  theme:  Doubt  and  the  Problem  of  Evil  and  ihe 
solutions  proposed  for  it  in  certain  of  the  greatest  human  dramas. 

Five  dilTcrcnt  statements  arc  chosen,  each  bringing  before  as  its  pe- 
culiar problem  and  offering  a  solution.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
struggle  with  an  impossible  theology  and  is  portrayed  in  Prometheus 
Bound.  Then  we  are  asked  to  consider  Job  and  the  struggle  with  the 
mystery  of  pain.  Job's  friends  are  accused  of  defending  tradition 
against  light  and  of  joining  with  Satan  in  believing  in  a  religion  of 
barter.  The  solution  reached  by  Job  is  that  joy  is  better  than  happi- 
ness, that  human  experience  is  only  partial  in  its  nature,  that  under- 
standing is  not  necessar>'  to  peace,  that  doubt  cannot  be  solved 
intellectually,  and  that  to  have  God  is  enough. 

Hamlet  is  concerned  in  his  struggle  with  the  problem  "of  an 
outraged  moral  order.  His  doubt  is  very  practical.  He  has  not  the 
resolution  to  meet  it. 

Goethe  attempts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  redemption. 
Margaret  finds  redemption  through  renunciation  and  confession;  Faust, 
through  striving. 

In  Brand,  Ibsen  tells  the  stoo'  of  one  who  faced  the  struggle 
arising  from  the  failure  of  spiritual  ideals.  Brand  failed  because  he 
sought  to  love  God  with  all  his  powers  but  at  the  same  time  "forgot 
that  there  was  a  second  commandment  to  evidence  this  love  for  God 
by  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself/'  Wc  turn  unsatisfied  from  all  these 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil.  They  but  serve  to  show  us 
how  terrible  it  is.  They  are  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  pes- 
simism now  so  sadly  prevalent. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  survey  of  modern  thought  and  the 
only  satisfying  solution — ^that  given  to  us  in  our  Ixird  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  found  to  be  personal  and  practical  and  not  philosophicaL  It 
appears  in  the  identification  of  God  vvith  cosmic  life  and  with  human 
achievement.  The  individual  is  lifted  up  to  the  universal  plane. 
We  read:  "When  the  evils  of  our  present  life  are  turned  one  by  one 
into  a  new  sympathy  for  men,  into  a  larger  striving  for  the  perfect 
day»  the  mists  that  have  darkened  vision  fall  before  us.  .  ,  .  We  can 
face  the  worst  that  life  can  bring  with  the  triumphant  joy  with  which 
Jesus  went  to  the  cross.  .  ,  .  Jesus  ever  tried  to  lift  the  disciples  up 
into  this  higher  order  of  living  in  which  all  mysteries  should  be  solved 
at  last.  His  practical  word  of  faith  to  them  was  this:  In  the  world 
ye  sMi  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world,** 

"To  face  disaster  with  triumphant  soul  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
around  you,  to  sink  your  lesser  ills  in  the  tiniversal  need,  to  live  hero- 
ically and  to  die  with  one's  face  to  the  light — this  is  the  only  solution 
granted  t'>  mortals,  and  it  is  enough  until,  speaking  in  the  words  of  a 
teacher  whom  many  loved,  *we  pass  beyond  the  night  and  know  as  we 
are  known.'" 

Philadelphia.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 
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CkrUitan  Si'Unce  So-Called.    By  Hbkry  C  Shelton,  Professor  in  Bos- 
ton University.     New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains.     Cincinnati:  Jen- 
nings  and   Graham,     so  cents   net. 
There  is  an  extremely  dangerous  trait  in   the  character  of  certain 
ainiahlc  Christians  which  they  like  lo  consider  as  broadmmded  tolera- 
|iroa  but  which  in  realty  is  the  product  of  lack  of  conviction  and  easy- 
>ing  indifference,     it  is   fashionable  not  to  hold  and  not  to  express 
stm'ong  convictions  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  other  sects  and 
£oTm^  of  religion.     The  presumption  seems  lo  be  always  against  any 
^nrlio  dare  to  believe  their  own  faith  so  strongly  that  they  do  not  con- 
crc^^  to  others  perfect  equality.    We  fear  "personalities"  so  much  that 
^^itf'C  fear  to  tell  the  truth.     It  was  the  devout  and  honorable  women  at 
^-Vtitioch  w^ho  were  leaders  in  the  persecution  against  Paul.    The  pres* 
^Ticc  of  kindly  and  devout  persons  in  any  movement  of  our  time  should 
cicvcr  close  our  eyes  to  its  real  character,     Mrs.    Eddy's  religion  of 
O^ristian  Science  illustrates  these  facts  all  too  well    It  cannot  flourish 
among  Christian  people  who  really  know  its  character  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  study  their  Bibles.     But  there  is  a  danger 
tlj41  fear  of  offending  the  sensibilities  of  friends  may  keep  Christian 
pastors  and  laymen   from  telling  the  truth  concerning  this  ridiculous 
and  un-Chrisiian  system. 

This  book  by  Prof.  Shelbon  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  earnest 
Jttrdy  of  Christians.     It  would  be  good  if  it  could  be  circulated  in 
•ftany  of  our  churches.    The  argument  is  clear  and  concise;  the  style, 
wniplc  and  attractive;   the  information,  exact  and   reliable. 
Phikdflpkia^  Gordon  M,  Russell, 
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^    Romance  of  Bible  Chronology,    An  Exposition  of  the  meaning. 

^d  a  Demonstration  of  the  Truth,  of  every  Chronological  state- 

**>ent  contained  in  the  Hebrew^  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.    Volume 

^*     The  Treatise.    Volume  11.    Chronological  Tables.    By  the  Rev, 

^Iartis  Anstey,  B.D.,  M.A.   (London).     Marshall  Brothers,  Ltd., 

l-ondon,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,    1913.    Pp.  J02  and  56.    7  shil- 

.^  ^ings  6  pence  net 

L  *^^  author  has  bestowed  long  and  patient  labor  on  this  work,  and 

^j         High  hopes  of  its  finality.    But  in  this  particular  he  is  doomed  to 

^-.  ^tipnintmcnt;  for.  despite  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  in  sections 

I        His  system,  it  is  nevertheless  in  its  salient  features  based  on  priiate 

^t^pretations  of  the  biblical  records  and  on  the  questionable  theory 

*Titerregna.     The  author  also  rejects  the  well- supported  chronolog) 


Of 


C:ertain  periods  of  the  world's  history;  in   one  instance,  however, 
^^liout  injuriously  affecting  the  Integrity  of  his  system  as  a  whole. 
^    ^  •  Private  interpretations ;  for  example,  in  such  great  matters  as  the 
^**^th  of  the  actual  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  period 
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of  the  judges,  and  in  minor  matters  like  Gen.  xi,  lo.  The  interpreta- 
tions are  private,  not  as  being  novel  ties,  but  in  that  the  author  has  often 
adopted  for  himself  one  of  two  or  more  equally  possible  meanings  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  He  may  have  made  the  right  choice  every 
time,  hit  upon  the  right  meaning;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  be 
has.  This  doubt,  therefore,  clings  to  the  scheme  and  renders  its 
finality  uncertain, 

2.  Assitmed  interregna;  namely  three,  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  between  Amaziah  and  Uzziah,  one  of  twenty -.two  years  between 
Jeroboam  the  second  and  Zechartah,  aad  one  of  eight  years  between 
Pckah  and  Hoshea  (ii,  26,  27).  These  intervals  of  anarchy  are 
assumed  as  a  ready  means  of  adjusting  certain  synchronisms  men- 
tioned in  the  biblical  text  But  that  is  the  only  reason,  and  it  is 
beset  with  difficulties-  The  history  of  Israel  does  not  call  for  these 
tingless  periods,  the  records  of  contemporary  peoples  regarding  the 
affairs  of  Israel  do  not  suggest  them.  Mr  Anstey  assumes  that  in 
the  Assyrian  eponym  canon,  from  8^33  to  785  B.C.  inclusive,  a  gap  of 
fifty-one  years  occurs  (li.  ^5),  It  is,  however,  mainly  his  hypothesis 
of  interregna  in  Israel  which  demands  this  blank  of  fifty-one  years  in 
the  recorded  history  of  Assyria,  his  interregna  accounting  for  forty- 
one  of  the  fifty -one  years.    One  bold  step  required  another. 

3.  Attack  upon  Ptolemy's  canon  and  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  of  the  Persian  period.  The  author's  mistrust  of  the  Assyrian 
eponym  canon  has  been  tnentioned.  His  fundamental  objection  to 
Ptolemy's  work  seems  to  be  his  interpretation  of  Dan*  ix,  25-27  (i,  20). 
As  four  other  theories  regarding  the  particular  decree  which  is  in- 
tended by  the  prophecy  (verse  25)  are  also  entertained  by  sincere 
students  of  the  Scriptures,  it  seems  rather  adventurous  amid  these 
possibilities  for  the  author  to  reject  Ptolemy's  canon  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  preference  for  one  interpretation  of  Daniel's  prophecy.  In 
regard  to  Ptolemy*s  work  the  author  contends  that  Ptolemy  '*is  the 
only  authority  for  the  chronology  of  this  period  [between  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  Alexander  the  Great,  485  to  331  B.C.]*  He  is  not  cor- 
roborated. He  is  contradicted  both  by  the  Persian  National  Traditions 
preserved  in  firdusi  A.D.  931*1020,  by  the  Jewish  National  Traditions 
preserved  in  the  Sedar  Ohm,  and  by  the  writings  of  Josef>hus*'  (i.  19). 
These  statements  of  Mr.  Anstey's  are  astounding.  Ptolemy  is  not 
contradicted  by  Joscphus.  After  mentioning  each  of  the  Persian  kings 
from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  (Atitiq,  xi.  2,  1 ;  3,  t ;  5,  i ;  6,  i), 
the  Jewish  historian  alludes  to  another  Artaxerxes,  and  quite  correctly 
says  that  Darius  was  the  last  king  (xi.  7,  i  and  2)*  Ami  injjtead  of 
being  '*not  corroborated'*,  Ptolemy's  statements  are  abundantly  cor* 
roborated  by  documents  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  kings  or 
prepared  shortly  after  the  rcsgns.  Thus,  Ptolemy  assigns  21  regnal 
years  to  Xerxes,  41  lo  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  !«>  to  Darius  IT.  Thucydides 
lived  during  this  period;  and  he  states,  that  from  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon in  the  7th  year  of  Xerxes   (Herodotus,  vii.  7  and  20)    to  the 
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commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  *'a  period  of  about  fifty 
jcirs**  (Thucydidcs,  L  u8) ;  that  King  Artaxerxcs  died  about  the  7th 
fetr  of  this  war  (iv.  50,  51 ) ;  and  that  the  ijth  regDal  year  of  DanllJ^, 
the  «oci  of  Anaxerxes,  was  the  20th  year  of  the  war  (viit.  58  and  60; 
cowp.  5).  So  that  from  the  accession  of  Xerxes  to  the  death  of  Ar- 
Qxerxes  there  elapsed  aibout  sixty- three  years  according  to  Thucydides, 
fixty-lwo  or  sixty-three  according  to  Ptolemy;  and  from  the  same 
tilting  point  to  the  13th  year  of  I>anus  there  was  an  interval  of 
about  seventy-six  years  according  to  Thucydides*  and  according  to 
ftolcmy  at  least  seventy-five  years.  The  contemporary  business  docu- 
menu  of  Babylonia  afford  good  attestation  of  the  regnal  years  of 
Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  (tablet  r86  in  Vordcrasictische  Schrifidenk^ 
mitf.vu^  has  not  been  overlooked).  Important  is  a  tablet  which  gives 
»  date  and  two  names  by  which  Artaxerxes  II.  was  known,  mentioning 
"Ae  36th  year  of  Arshu,  who  is  Artakshatshu**  (Strassmaicr  in  ZA,  vii. 
^33.  note).  Thus  from  the  accession  of  Xerxes  to  Alexander  the  Great 
one  faundrcd  and  one  years  are  accounted  for,  which  already  exceed 

f^  about  thirty-one  years  the  limit  fixed  by  Mr*  Anstcy's  theory.    But 
to  continue,   Ptolemy's  canon  gives  to  Darius  IL   19  years,  to  Ana- 
L  xerxes  IL  46  years,  to  Ochus  21  years,  and  to  Darius  III.  4  years,    A 
f  tiblet  tM.ihHshed  in  the  Zeiischrift  fur  Assyriohgie,  vii.   199  indicates 
'otir  periods  of  eighteen  years  each,  or  seventy -two  years,   from  the 
WJi  year  of  Darius  11,  to  the  3rd  year  of  Darius  II  [;  and  in  other 
particulars  agrees  with  a  tablet  published  in  the  same  Zeitschrift  (ZA. 
'^  170  :ind  X.  64)  which  records  46  years  for  the  reign  of  ,^rtaxerxes 
**^-»  ^r  j'ears  for  that  of  Umashu,  2  years  for  Artaxerxes,  and  5  years 
*or  Darius.     Thus  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  canon  for  this  period 
*'  <^firmcd  by  ancien-t  records, 
*he  rejection  of  Ptolemy*s  authority,  however,  does  not  vitiate  Mr. 
_  ''*tey*s  work,  for  his  system  ends  in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Great. 
.     **  an  entity  which  can  be  advanced  or  moved  back  according  to 
*    ^  date  which  one  is  constrained  to  assign  to  Darius.     Furthermore, 
1^^    his  tables,   in   indicating  dates  in  the  terms  of  B.C,   Mr.   Anstey 
wisely  adhered  io  the  Ptolemaic  canon,  seeing  that  it  is  the  basis 


'^Ommon  use  among  chronologists. 


John  D  Davis. 
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^  Song  of  Songs.     Edited  as  a  I>raniatic  Poem,  wth  In^t reduction. 

Revised  TranslatiDn  and  Excursuses,  by  William  Walter  Cannon. 

Cambridge:   at  the  University   Press,    1913.    Pp.   viii,   158.     Price 

$2.50  net 

^^^he  author  diKlaims  in  his  preface  the  intention  of  furnishing  any 

^^*lginal  key  to  rtii«  much  discussed  htK>k.     His  purpose  is  rather  to 

rn^TpIy  *h^  English  reader  >^ath  "a  short  compilation  from  some  of  the 

^^st  available  sources".    In  this  he  has  been  successful.    He  adopts  the 

^K  ^^ntraJ  type  <  -^etation  of  Ewald,  as  modified  by  Oettli,     But 

^M  ^**oic  who  prr  neory  of  Btidde  and  Siegfried  will  find  it  fairly 
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stated,  and  may  judgt*  for  themselves  the  strength  of  the  argtimenis 
adduced  for  and  against  it  From  the  standpoint  of  a  conservative 
critic  the  best  features  of  the  book  are  its  sturdy  defense  of  the  unity 
of  the  Song,  and  its  exhibition  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Syrian 
Wadding  th«ory.  Yet  while  this  interpreter  has  avoided  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  himself  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  has  befallen  the  positive  const niction  of  ever}' one  who  has 
built  on  the  same  lines  as  he — on  the  tines,  namely,  of  a  drama,  which, 
whether  meant  for  stage-representation  or  not,  presupposes  an  elaborate 
story  that  simply  does  not  appear  in  th«  Song  itself.  And  on  the  other 
hand  tt  is  open  to  question  whether  the  author  has  done  justice  to  the 
possibilities  of  interpretation  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Moulton. 
For  Moulton^s  *"Suite  of  Seven  Idyls"  is  by  no  means  bound  up  with 
the  Syrian  Wedding  theory,  though  more  nearly  akin  to  the  ufasf  than 
to  the  drama. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  ill-success  of  each  positive  construction 
advanced  by  one  critic  after  another  is  evidence  that  the  key  to  Solo- 
mon's Song  is  yet  to  be  found*  May  it  not  lie  in  some  forgotten 
chapter  in  the  remarkable  career  of  Abishag  (i  Kings  i^  ii.)  ?  Our 
author  contents  himself  w^ith  saying,  "Surely  if  the  poem  had  been 
written  about  Abishag,  her  name  would  have  been  given".  But  his 
criticism  of  this  association  of  Abishag  with  the  Song  is  confined  to 
a  criticism  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  equally  erroneous 
views  of  Eudde  and  of  Rothstein  (in  Hastings  D  B) ;  wkh  those  views 
it  is  not  necessarily  bound  up.  The  positive  results  of  Cannon's  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Song  certainly  favor 
such  an  association.  Briefly  his  result  is  this:  the  Song  was  composed 
in  Northern  Israel  between  the  first  and  the  twelfth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Baasha,  that  is,  according  to  Kittcl's  chronology,  between  914  and 
902  BX. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Cannon,  though  rejecting  as  em- 
phatically as  any  other  critic  the  traditional  Solomonic  authorship,  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  those  who  of  late  years  with  increasing 
confidence  have  relegated  it  to  an  age  long  subsequent  to  the  exile. 
Such  indications  as  the  mention  of  Tirzah,  the  capital  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  prior  to  the  building  of  Samaria*  which  points  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  are  for  our  author  real 
proofs  of  early  origin,  not  the  results  of  archaeological  excavations 
(Budde  actually  uses  the  words  "<iig  up*'  of  the  process)  on  the  part  of 
a  learned  Jewish  poet.  Of  the  linguistic  evidence  for  late  origin  he 
gives  an  admirable  discussion  in  an  excursus^  with  the  conclusion  that 
"the  linguistic  proofs  adduced  are  far  too  precarious  to  outweigh  the 
indications  of  date  found  in  the  matter  of  the  poem".  He  is  also  to 
be  commended  for  the  wnse  attitude  he  has  adopted  toward  the  wholesale 
emendation  of  the  text  proposed  by  several  modern  critics:  a  long  and 
valuable  excursus  discusses  the  absurdities  and  subjectivism  of  those 
who  have  thus  rewritten  the  book  they  profess  to  interpret.     Taking 
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Jsis  stand  wkh  Ewald  and  Delitzsch,  M/r.  Cannon  has  given  us  one 
«^aoTe  attempt  to  interpret  the  book  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  It  will 
x"e^sit  with  the  individual  reader  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  has  put 
mapon  his  key-passages  a  stress  greater  than  they  were  intended  or  are 
^ble  to  bear:  is  viii.  6,  7  the  "grand  ethical  climax"  of  the  poem?  and 
i»  the  refrain  in  ii.  7,  iii.  5  and  viii.  4  the  mark  of  the  close  of  the 
^c^-wcral  cantos  (acts),  intended  to  "reflect  upon  and  point  the  moral 
<z>:C  the  seotion  which  they  close**?  In  other  words,  is  the  theme  of 
'K^h^  writer  the  praise  of  virtuous  devotion  in  a  woman  whom  all  of 
Siolomon's  arts  cannot  render  disloyal?  or  is  this  a  mistake? 

J^rinceton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

TH4  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  By  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
M.A.  Tutor  in  Rawdon  College.  Sometime  Senior  Kennicott 
Scholar  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1913.  12  mo.  pp.  245  (Studies  in  Theology,  75  cents 
net  per  vol.) 
TTiis  book  is  exceedingly  well  written,  so  well  indeed,  that  one  cannot 
*^^P  regretting  that  it  is  inspired  by  the  Wellhausenian  theory  of  the 
^*^ory  of  Ismd's  rdigion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  succinct  expositions 
^^^  this  theory  that  we  have  seen  and  exhibits  to  an  unusual  degree 
^*  fascination  which  in  virtue  of  its  great  unifying  sweep  the  latter  is 
3^  to  exert  To  be  sure  the  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  a  moderated 
-*j^cllhauscnianism.  This  shows  itself  in  two  respects.  On  the  one 
^^^'Ki  he  places  greater  emphasis  Upon  the  redemptive  element  in 
^'^^el's  experience  and  docs  not  so  one-sddedly  as  the  extreme  advo- 
^^■^^  of  the  theory  are  accustomed  to  do  represent  the  ethical  Mono- 
^^^^sm  as  the  excltisively  valuable  product  of  the  development.  On  the 
,^^j^*^^r  hand  the  ethical  nucleus  in  die  conception  of  God  is  traced  far- 
^^^^i"  back  beyond  the  age  of  the  great  writing  prophets,  via  Elijah 
^j^  Nathan  to  the  time  of  the  exodus.  While  this,  of  course,  breaks 
^"•^  t!o  some  extent  the  coherence  of  the  scheme,  it  brings  the  position 
'^ewhat  nearer  to  the  traditional  view.  But  so  far  as  the  time  of 
^-^^^^es  is  concerned  the  incipient  ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  God 
"^^^^cle  out  to  exist  is  more  apparent  thap  real,  amounting  to  no  more 
-f^^^^-^  the  fact  tiiat  Yahvch  and  Israel  were  joined  together  by  a 
^^  ^^  choice.  How  this  implies  the  ethical  character  of  the  relationship, 
^^^ss  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the  choice  was  inspired  by  moral  motives, 
_^^  are  unable  to  see.  As  to  the  other  approach  to  the  conservative 
^ition,  the  greater  emphasis  thfx>wn  on  grace  and  redemption,  this 
^  falls  short  of  a  solid  recognition  of  the  redemptive  backbone  of 
-^^^  "^:^  Old  Testament  in  the  old  accepted  sense.  All  grace  is  free  grace ; 
^^"^^^  juristic  conc^tion  of  God  is  rejected  on  principle ;  no  satisfaction 
the  divine  ris^eousness  by  penal  suffering  allowed,  either  as  enter- 
^^  into  the  ritna!  of  sacrifice  or  into  the  teaching  of  prophecy.  Even 
"'^cre,  as  in  Isa.  IHi,  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  a  "vicarious"  suffering 
^^^  the  part  of  Itrad  for  fhe  GeaSles  is  recognized  and  at  each  point 
^^liere  the  exposkkm   might  «eem  to  approach    such   an   idea,   the 
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author  takes  special  pains  to  warn  the  reader  against  identifying  this 
teaching  with  the  forensic  conception  of  the  Priotestant  theology.  Of 
the  reaction  which  has  lately  set  in  ag^ainst  the  Wellhausenian  con- 
struction in  the  critical  sphere  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  felt 
the  influence.  In  his  sketch  of  the  Old  Testament  eschatology»  while 
admitting  Gressmann's  assumption  of  the  preprophetic  date  and  popu- 
lar csharact^er  of  the  ancient  hope  of  Israel,  yet  tlie  figure  of  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  the  reflex-produjct  of  the  experieiKc  of 
Israel  with  the  kingship. 

The  main  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  that  it  entirely 
subjectivizes  the  process  of  revelation:  all  truth  is  the  result  of  his- 
torical experience,  collective  or  individual.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
communication  on  the  i>art  of  God,  but  the  precipttate  of  faith  and 
vision  on  the  part  of  man.  The  objections  which  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  revekition  mus^  suggest  themselves  against 
this  standpoint  appear  to  be  clearly  felt  and  are  admirably  stated  m 
the  concluding  chapter  by  the  author  himself,  who  here  as  else- 
where shows  himself  capable  of  clear  theological  tliinking.  The  con- 
siderations by  whi<:h  he  seeks  to  inv^ilidate  them  will  hardly  satisfy 
the  orthodox  rea<ler.  If  revelation  is  in  its  whole  compass  subjective, 
and  at  the  same  time  through  its  subjective  emergence  acquires  the 
character  of  relativity  and  fallibleness,  no  objective  norm  remains 
by  which  its  actual  provenience  from  the  mind  of  God  and  its  degree 
of  author! tativeiiess  can  be  tested.  To  say  that  all  truth  inherently 
commends  itself  is  no  solution  for  a  min<l  conscious  of  its  own  ^iritual 
inadequacy  through  sin  in  the  noetic  sphere.  Nor  do  we  think  it  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  thus  to  sub- 
ject! vize  the  reception  of  truth.  The  autlior  is  fair  enough  to  state 
these  facts  correctly,  but  then  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  prophets* 
own  perception  of  them,  and  substitutes  his  own  subjectivizing  psy- 
chological interpretation.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  bibliography  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  Konig's  Offenbirrungsbegriff\,  which  upholds 
the  objectivity  of  revelation,  to  be  sure  in  an  extreme  sense,  is  not 
included,  whilst  the  much  briefer  and  more  shallow  treatise  of  Giese- 
brecht  on  tlie  Berufsbcgabung  of  the  ,prophets  is  named. 

We  wish  the  author  could  have  spared  the  reader  the  hackneyed 
assurance  that  through  the  new  critical  treatment  and  its  conclusions 
the  Old  Testaiment  has  not  lost  but  gained  in  religious  grandeur  and 
beauty.  This  may  be  so  from  the  author*s  own  standpoint,  but  the 
assurance  is  hardly  necessary  or  intended  for  that.  It  is  obviously 
offered  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  conservative  reader.  For  this,  however, 
it  is  entirely  beside  the  purpose.  The  conservative  attitude  toward  the 
Old  Testament  expects  from  it  and  fmds  in  it  something  different  and 
something  more  than  the  modem  religious  consciousness.  And  becatise 
the  demands  on  our  side  are  dififerent.  in  a  sense  higher,  the  conccni 
about  critical  procedures  and  their  results  is  differently  affected  and 
far  more  easily  aroused.  From  the  writer's  subjectivizing  point  of  view 
the  genealogy  of  fcrmth  becomes  a  matter  of  minor  importance  and 
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an  attitude  of  unconcern  in  regard  to  criticism  quite  easy  of  attainment. 

It  is  diffcretil  with  those  who  are  accustomed  vividly  to  conceive  of 

God  as  st;inding  with  his  personal  authority  back  of  the  whole  pnxess 

!>f  revelation  at  every  step.    With  all  their  historical  sense  and  psycho- 

ricsal  insight  the  critics  might  make  a  little  more  effort  to  project 

ibemselves  into  the  conservative  position.    Probably  the  reason  why  it  is 

mo  difficult  for  them  to  do  this,  is  that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  old 

^Tcw  about  the  inspired  Bible  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  antiquated 

position,  which  has  lost  all  vitality  in  the  sphere  of  practical  religion. 

But  surely  in  this  tl*ey  are  mistaken. 

Princet^iK  Geerhafdus  Vos. 


Thf  Theology  of  ike  Gospels,    By  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Lilst    Yates 
Prtifessor    of    New    Testament    Greek    and    Exegesis    Mansfield 
College.  Oxford.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1913.     Pp. 
xii»  2aa    75  cents  net 
Dr.  Moflbtt  at  the  outset  finds  it  necessary  to  justify  his  use  of  the 
thecOogy    in    connection    with    the    Gospels,    which    so    many   at 
:it  consider  a  refuge  from  all  thet:>logy.     He  has  sympathy  with 
this   frame  of  mind  and  half  apologizes  to  it   for  the  scientific  com- 
^^polsion  he  feels  under  to  recognize  in  the  Gospels  the  presence  of  this 
ular   ingredient     It   is    amusing    that   after    some    rather    Iiard 
'*ord5   about   the   scholastic   type   of   theology,   he   liorrows    from   the 
greatest   of  the  schoolmen  his  chai*aoterization   of   what  the  ideal   of 
theology  should  be.    The  existence  of  theology  in  the  Gospels  is  based 
<^    the    principle   that  the   personal    belief   in    Christ   voiced   in  them 
curries    with   it   convictions  of   the   early    believers*   relations   to   God 
^ad  the  world,  convictions  which  are  organic  to  the  religious  experience. 
^or  this  theology  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  what  was  time- 
^^ndjtioned  atid  accidental   and   what  was  classical  and    ftindamcntaU 
^utd  this  applies  not  merely  to  the  Gospel -tradition  and  the  Evangelists 
^Qt  cqimlly  much  to  Jestis  Himself.    There  are  elements  even  in  Jesus* 
^csK^hing  that  cannot  be  incorporated  into  our  world  view  and  as  stich  the 
^etnonology  and  eschatology  are  specified.    What  the  norm  is  for  dis- 
tinguishing   between    the    accidental    and    the    fundamental    does    not 
TkeoDme  dear.     The  divine  revelation  made  through  Jesus  Christ  lies 
^ack  of  the  theotogty  of  the  Gospels,  but  the  term  revelation  receives 
a  very  subjective  coloring  being  made  to  consist  in  "tJie  character  and 
lJtifp<:>8e  of  Christ  His  personality,  His  disclosure  of  the  divine  nature 
^  word  and  deed,  the  experiences  to  which  His  Spirit  gave  rise/*    But 
*hilc  this  was  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  theology  of  the  Apostolic 
«ge,    it   remains  an   open   question   whether   Troeltsch   is  not   correct 
ill     maintaining    that     from    the     standpoint     of     modern     theology 
Cbristocentric  views  may  l>e  as  logically  superseded  as  geocentric  con- 
Ce^irtions  in  cosmology  or  anthropocentric  ideas  in  metaphysics.     Tt  all 
^mounts  to  this  that  the  theology  of  the  Gospels,  even  of  Jesus,  is  not 
t^Vie  norm,  but  the  reflection  of  religion  and  no  objective  standard  re- 
i^kiains  by  which  to  regulate  the  religious  consciousness. 
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Much  more  satisfactory  than  this  introdtictary  chapter  are  the  four 
succeeding  ones  dealing  successively  with  the  Eschatology  of  the 
Gospels,  the  God  of  Jesus,  tire  Person  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 
Here  the  auriior  is  on  exegetical  and  historic  ground.  The  authenticity 
of  the  eschaiologkal  element  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  fully  recog- 
nized. At  the  same  time  it  is  maintained  that  Jesus'  conception  of  God 
and  His  own  Person  and  the  Kingdom  involve  a  religious  attitude 
towards  the  future  which  did  not  find  congenial  or  complete  expression 
in  the  apocalyptic  categories  of  the  age.  With  this  we  heartily  agree 
if  the  implied  confliot  be  found  merely  between  the  Jewish  Apocal)i>tic 
and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  The  Jewish  Apocalyptic  knew  notliing  of 
any  gradual  preparation  for  or  anticipation  of  the  eschatological  order 
of  things.  And  Dr,  Moffatt  most  admirably  shows  that  the  idea  of  a 
presscnt,  gradually  coming  Kingdom  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the 
Gospels.  But  if  the  conflict  between  the  catastrophic  and  the  gradual 
is  conceived  as  immanent  in  the  mind  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  eschatolo- 
gical  statements  exclude  the  presence  in  Jesns*  mind  of  any  antecedent 
gradual  development?  That  in  their  sublime  absolutism  they  treat 
this  element  as  for  the  moment  negligible  affords  no  proof  of  its 
absence  from  the  mind  of  the  Spealcer  in  its  larger  compass.  The 
only  proof  avaalabte  for  this  purpose  would  have  to  He  in  the  alleged 
aflirmations  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  the  eschatological  catastrophe 
as  excluding  time  for  preparatory  developmenit,  but  even  if  the  refer- 
ence of  such  passages  to  eschat-ologj^  proper  is  not  challenged  and  the 
point  of  chronology  pressed  to  tlie  utmost,  it  hardly  follows  that  Jesus 
must  have  deemed  the  intervening  period  too  brief  to  find  room  in 
it  for  the  developments  which  the  present  Knngdom  requires.  On  the 
other  hand  the  present  Kingdom  is  never  so  represented  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  catastrophe  at  the  end.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  on 
the  hasis  of  the  parable  of  the  imperceptibly  growing  seed  that  the 
denouement  is  "the  end  of  an  inward  development".  The  parable 
itself  does  not  represent  the  harvest  as  the  organic  uncatastrophic  re- 
sult of  the  ripening  process  but  reads:  "As  the  fruit  is  ripe,  he  putteth 
forth  the  sickle  because  the  harvest  is  come",  and  these  latter  words 
leave  room  for  all  the  eschatology  of  the  other  class  of  sayings.  Nor 
can  it  be  claimed  that  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  simply  because  it 
is  not  in  each  ins-tance  correlated  with  the  eschatological  hope,  is  for 
that  reason  internally  detached  from  or  indifferent  to  such  hope.  The 
two  had  their  higher  unity  in  Jesus*  insistence  tipon  the  glory  of  God 
as  the  supreme  end  of  His  mission.  Precisely  because  He  was  an  ethical 
teacher  in  the  service  of  God,  and  an  esdhatological  enthusiast  for  the 
sake  of  God,  these  two  motives  could  not  clash  in  His  mind.  Had 
He  been  an  etschatologist  for  the  sake  of  eschatology,  as  Schweitzer 
and  others  make  Him  out,  the  case  would  have  been  different  Btst 
Dr.  Moffatt  admirably  brings  out  the  supremacy  whicli  the  idea  of 
God  held  in  Jesus'  mind  with  references  to  hfoth  poles  of  His  teaching. 
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*ri  is  His  conception  of  God  (which)  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
bdicvc  that  His  teaching  upon  character  and  conduct  was  transitory 
Aud  subordinate  in  principle  to  the  eschatological  hope  of  the  coining 
Kingdotm.'* 

In  the  chapter  on  God  the  writer  falk  into  the  niotiern  fault  of  onc- 
midedly  amph^zing  the  benevolenft,  paternal  aspect  of  Jesus'  conception 
of  God,     This  is  done  not  merely  to  the  neglect  of  the  opposite  side, 
-^Ae  sovereign,  authoritative,  retributive  character  everywhere  ascribed 
l>y  Jesus  to  God,  but  even  to  the  point  of  denial  of  the  retributive  ele- 
vneitt,  when  this  is  represented  as  merely  another  form  of  God's  paternal 
attitude,  thus  reducing  all  punishment  to  ih-e  category  of  fatherly  dis- 
cipline.   It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  subsume  authority  in  general 
^nder  the  idea  of  fatherhood,  but  when  the  authority  expresses  itself 
in  the  infliction  of  eternal  punishment  the  category  of  fatherhood  has 
plainly  been  transcended. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Person  of  Jestis  the  ultimate  depen4Jencc  of 

"At  Me&stantc  consciousness  on  the  consciousness  of  Sonship  is  duly 

insiited  upon.     We  doubt,  however^  whether  it  is  in  accord  ivith  the 

Gospels  lo  call  the  former  a  mere  modification  of  the  latter,  as  is  done 

en  p.  131.    The  two  remain  distinct  relationships  and  only  objectively, 

not  subjectively,  psychologically,  is  the  official  relation  represented  as 

resting  on  the  more  fundanieatal  one.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 

author  gives  to  the  Sonshtp  which  lies  back  of  the  Messianic  vocation 

4  <leeper,  more  solid  content  than  that  of  a  perfect  ethiccKreligiou* 

coramunion  with  God.     It  is  something  unique  not  merely  in  degree 

b«tt  in    principle.     "It    is    not    inaccurate    to    state",    the    writer   says, 

Qttoiing  Dalman*s  words,  **that  nowhere,  even  in  the  synoptic  tradition, 

**<>  we  find  that  Jesus  called  Himself  t^ie  Son  of  God  in  such  a  sense 

^  to  suggest  a  merely  religious  and  ethical  relation  to  God— a  rcla- 

**^*w  which  others  also  actually  possessed,  or  which  they  wefe  capable 

**-    attaining  or  destined  to  acqiure*\     But  this  falls  still  sliort  of  the 

"^^^^^^kion  that  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  trarrscends  the  sphere  of  tiie 

^ ^^^tional  and  lies  in  the  region  of  the  ontological    According  to  Dr. 

^     ^*ffatt  the  Sonship  is  in  itself  a  relation  pertaining  to  the  sphere  of 

r—'^'^C'tion,  at  least  on  p.  ijo  the  consciousness  of  it  is  described  as  a 

fc^**^cioasne««  of  purpose,  a  consciousness  of  being  sent  to  fulfil  tlie 

^^7^^%  of  God  on  earth.    While,  therefore,  differing  from  the  Messiahs<hip 

^^^^^^ontent,  it  would  not  seem  to  differ  from  it  in  the  general  plane  on 

^,^_^i^h  it  moves,  and  it  is  not  clear,  what  greater  depth  and  richness 

Cs^     ^     imparted  to  the  cotisciousness   of  Jesus,   by  making  it  center  in 

ship  than  in  Meapiahship.    It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  Jesus' 

"^^  ^^^ccption  of  Mossiahsbip  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  even  the  highesit 

'^^t  is  subsumed  under  the  filial  relationship  if  the  latter  be  defined 

^^   in   terms  of  heinfir.  l*ut  of  vocation  and  purpose. 

^*nic  concltjdin^  ch;ipter  on   the  Spirit  of  Jesus  largely  deals  with 

Fourth  Gospel     The  writer,  while  not  recognizing  the  authentic 

aracter  of  tJie  discotu-ses  in  John,  seeks  to  bring  out  l^e  continuity' 

t  exists  ffom  a  rdigioiis  poinl  of  view  between  the  historical  sig- 
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ntficance  of  Jesus  viewed  under  otiier  categories  and  the  ideas  here 
developed  under  the  category  of  the  SfMrit  The  historical  Jesus 
promises  the  Spirit  **not  as  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  but  as  a  special 
equipment  for  emergencies."  It  is  quoted  as  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  synoptic  tradition  in  general,  that  it  do«  not  follow  Paul  in 
grouping  the  whole  ethiccHrcligious  content  of  the  Christian  life  under 
the  Spirit 

There  are  some  things  in  Dr.  MofFatr*s  book  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  agree.  But  we  are  in  full  accord  with  his  ideas 
so  far  as  they  are  the  legitimate  elaboration  of  the  view  stated  in  the 
concluding  sentences:  'There  are  methods  of  treating  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Gospels,  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  church,  which  ren- 
der them  practically  a  blank  page  for  faith.  One  is  the  tendency  to  ex* 
plain  the  Christian  ideas  independently  of  a  historical  Jesus,  or  to 
mLnimize  the  cardinal  and  creative  significance  of  His  personality  for  the 
beliefs  which  are  associated  with  His  name.  Another  is  to  confine  His 
religion  to  a  literal,  historical  reproduction  of  what  He  said  and  did 
on  earth,  identifying  Him  with  some  eschatological  or  humanitarian 
propaganda  of  His  own  age.  Such  methods  by  minimizing  or  exag- 
gerating the  historical  significance  of  Jesus,  are  untrue  to  the  stand- 
point of  religious  faith  from  which  the  four  Gospels  are  written,  faith 
in  the  Living  Lord,  who  said  according  to  the  Fourth  (xvii,  26),  I  have 
ftiade  knoitm  to  them  thy  name,  and  /  iidU  make  it  known.  Theologies 
can  be  got  from  other  standpoints,  but  none  of  them  will  be  a  theology 
of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  them  will  prove  to 
be  much  of  a  gospel  at  all/^ 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Yds. 


The  Psychology  of  the  New  Testament.    By  M.  Scott  Fletcher^  M.A. 
(Sydney),  B.Litt     (Oxon.).  formerly  tutor  in  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  Newington  Theological  College,  Sydney.    Interdenomina- 
tional Lecturer  (1908)  in  New  Testament  Ethics  in  St  Andrew's 
College,  University  of  Sydney;  with  an  Introduotton  by  Hastings 
Rashdall,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  F.B,A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford  J  Canon  of  Hereford.    Hodder  and  Stoughton:  New 
York  and  London.    Pp.  xii.,  ^32.    Price  $1.50  net.     (No  date.) 
To  admit  in  a  scientific  haadbook  of  the  present  day  that  there  is  a 
supernatural  factor  in  religious  experience,  is  to  risk  a  rebuke  similar 
to  that  administered  to  the  woman  who  "got  religion**  and  was  '*happy*' 
in  the  Methodist  sense  within  the  portals  of  a  cathedral:     "'My  good 
woman,  this  is  no  place  for  that  sort  of  thing/'    In  an  age  when  it  is 
fashionable    to   analyze    religious    experience   into    psychical   elements^ 
and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  physiological  concomitant;  when 
the  odor  of  sanctity  has  been  reduced  to  a  chemical  formula,  and  when 
"photisms**,    •'hypnotisms**    and    ''dissociations'*    are    made    to    do    the 
work  of  Divine  grace^  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  treatise,  modem  in 
outlook  and  in  phraseology,  and  yet  recognizing  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
the  need  of  regeneration  and  the  power  of  God*s  grace. 
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The  purpose  of  the  book,  we  are  told»  is  "to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 

of  the  psychological  conceptions  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  by  an 

indttctive  study  of  their  teachings,   looked  at  from  their  standpoint, 

t>tit  interpreted  in  terms  of  present-day  psychology**.    For  such  a  study 

t^cT€  is  need  of  a  two- fold  equipment,  on  the  psychological  and  on 

^Mit  excgciical  side,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  is  equal  to  the  task.     He  first 

^Sjtamines  thoroughly  the  N.  T.  use  of  the  terms  Soul,  Spirit,  Heart 

"^^nd  Flesh;  then  treats  the  consciou-sness  of  Jesus   (briefly),  the  con- 

^%rer$ion  of  Paul  and  N.  T,  conversion  in  general;  and  finally  compares 

^^tbe  Christian  conception  of  personality  with  the  Jewish  and  Greek, 

^^riih  a  glance  at  some  modern  philosophical  theories.    The  outcome  of 

^She  discussion  is  to  show  the  essential  harmony  between  Scripture  and 

"«fce    facts  of   human   nature,   and   the   adaptation   of    Christianity   to 

^nmozi  need. 

A  reverent  and  scientific  study  such  as  this  may  supply  a  corrective 
to  theories  which  substitute  the  subconscious  for  the  supernatural,  or 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  religious  experience  as  an  effect  of 
the  emotional  disturbance  of  adolescence,  or  as  a  response  to  a  social 
cmriroiMnent  of  finite  selves.    We  read:     **Thc  N.  T.  nowhere  teaches 
that  man  can  save  himself  from  sin.     H  Jesus  made  men  feel  their 
Jin,  he  made  them  feci  at  the  same  time  that  God  was  imparting  to 
them  salvation  from  sin  in  the  person  and  work  of  His  Messiah."    (20O1 
J3r  K  "Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  sin  there  is  this  con- 
Jciousness  of  something  'given'  to  actually  save  man  from  evil,  super- 
natural in  origin,  coming  from  God^  and  manifested  in  the  person  and 
s^irbg  work  of  Christ."     (This   alike  whether  conversion  is  sudden 
or  gradual.)    **The  self,  according  to  the  N,  T.,  is  not  merely  a  social 
self  developing  in  a  community  of  other  finite  selves;  it  is  a  divine  self 
r^aliimg  its  ideal  powers  of  service  and  fulfilling  its  destiny  only  in  a 
fellowship  Vith  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ'/'   (245) 

Readers  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  work  will  agree  with  his  sponsor,  Dr. 
^^-sshdall  that  the  book,  originally  written  as  a  thesis,  is  well  worthy 
**  f  Publication, 

^mcaln  Univeriiiy,  Pa,  Wm,  Hallock  JoHNsoif. 


^^^^dhisiischf  und  NtutestamentUche  Brz'dhlungen.    Das  Problem  ihrer 

gegenseitigcn  Beeinflussung  untersucht,  von  Georg  Faber^  Dr.  phil 

Leipzig.  J.  C  Hinricli'sche  Buchhandlung,  1913.  Pp.  69.    Mk,  2.50 

geb.  3.50  (Umersuchungen  zum   Neuen  Testament  hcrausgegebcn 

von  Hans  Windisch,  Heft  4) 

^^     ^^his  treatise  investigates  the  hypothesis  first  advocated  by  Rudolf 

'l^,^^dcl  and  more  recently  renewed  in  a  considerably  moderated  form 

^-^'^      the   Ehitch  scholar  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga,  that  the  Gospel- 

"^W^  "^Tatives  were  influenced  by  Buddhistic  stories.     The  author  adopts 

"^  -    ^^  ^    three   methodological   principles    laid   down    by    Clemen    for    this 

'^        '^id  of  investigation*  viz.    ( i )    that  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  a 

^^^^  reign  source  for  any   New*  Testament  material    it  must  be  shown 
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that  such  materia!  cannot  by  any  possiblity  be  explained  from  indi- 
genous primitive  Christian  ideas;  (2)  th'at  the  presence  of  ideas  derived 
from  a  foreign  source  within  the  milieu  whence  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  should  be  clearly  demonstrated;  (3)  that  it  should  be  made 
intelligible  how  an  actual  transmigration  could  have  taken  place  With 
this  third  requirement  in  mind  the  author  first  takes  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  intercommunications  that  have  existed  in  historical  times  between 
India  and  the  nearer  Orient  and  Occident  up  to  the  date  of  composition  of 
the  New  Testament  narratives.  In  the  contact  with  the  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion which  is  proven  to  have  existed  from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  on- 
ward, India  appears  to  have  played  a  purely  receptive  part.  Through 
the  Persian  occupation  of  the  Indus  valley  th^  possibility  of  India 
infiuencing  the  West  was  undoubtedly  given,  but  no  proofs  can  be 
furnished  that  such  a  result  actually  followed.  Even  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander  the  Great  are  declared  to  have  remained  of  small  im- 
portance for  the  intercourse  between  India  and  tlie  West.  As  concerns 
BuddhisTO  in  particular  tl«s  was  not  at  the  time  existent  in  Taxila, 
which  was  the  center  of  all  Br^hmanic  Indian  learning  and  where 
the  campaign  of  Alexander  reached  its  limit.  The  region  where 
Buddhism  at  thttt  time  flourished  lay  far  to  the  East*  After  the  deadi 
of  Alexander  a  Greek  embassy  from  the  Seleucidian  ruler  was  estab- 
lished at  the  court  of  Chandrag>'pta  at  Pataliputra,  but  Megasthenes, 
the  first  embassador,  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  name  of  the 
Buddhists  in  his  *'Indica'\  While  the  Orientals  showed  in  various  ways 
their  interest  in  Greek  ideas,  the  West  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
engrossed  in  its  material  relations  with  India.  The  first  likelihood  of 
the  absorption  of  Buddhistic  ideas  arose  through  the  intercourse 
established  with  the  Indian  court  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt 
This  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  subject  of  enquiry,  because  in  the 
commerce  thus  created  Jews  of  Alexandria  canw>t  have  failed  to 
participate.  It  "ft^s  just  at  this  time  also  that  the  ruler  of  Pataliputra 
became  hospitable  to  ttie  influence  of  Buddhism,  wiiich  had  meanwhile 
found  its  great  Apostle  in  Asoka  and  developed  an  intense  missionary 
propaganda*  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  author  thinks  that  at  this 
juncture  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  assume  the  entrance  of  Budd- 
histic legend  or  doctrine  into  the  West^  because  Asoka's  interest  was 
centered  upon  the  propagation  of  the  practical  rules  of  Buddhistic 
piety,  and  even  in  this  latter  respect  his  missionary  efforts  are  claimed 
to  have  made  no  impression.  More  value  is  attacJied  to  the  campaigni 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  consider- 
able dealings  with  the  Jews  in  the  Western  part  of  his  dominions.  Of 
the  greatest  importance,  however,  were  the  (re*)  discovery  of  the  South- 
west Monsoun,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  and 
the  acquisition  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  both  of  which  gave  a  new 
vigorous  life  to  the  trade  between  the  West  and  India,  and  assured  the 
extensive  participation  of  Jews  in  this  commercial  movement  But 
as  this  trade  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  westerners  the 
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author  draws  the  conclusion  that  in  whatever  movement  of  religioua 
idea*  look  place  India  was  the  receptive  party.  While  not  denying 
the  posdbiKty  of  the  o{>positc  he  is  only  inclined  to  assume  during 
this  period  the  migration  of  Christian  stories  to  Southern  India.  He 
aJso  gives  credence  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  activity  of  "the 
-A^KWlle  Thomas''  i.e.  some  early  Christian  missionary  in  Northwestern 
India.  The  tntich  later  stories  about  a  similar  work  attributed  to 
Thocnas  in  Southern  India  he  holds  to  be  entirely  without  historical 
foundation. 

From  the  above  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Dr.  Faber*s  opinion 
the  successive  historical  situations  were  more  favorable   for  an  influ- 
ence exerted   from  the  West  upon  the  East,   from  Christianity  upon 
Buddhism,  than  for  the  reverse.     Still  the  possibility  of  the  latter  is 
not  dented.    Whether  it  is  more  than  a  possibility  the  author  proceeds 
to  test  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  ten  subjects  in  regard  to  which  Budd- 
histic influence  upon  tlje  New  Testament  representation  has  been  al- 
leged.    These  are:     (i)   the  supernatural  birth;   (2)   the  prophecy  of 
Simeoa  regarding  the  infant  Jesus;   (3)  the  visit  of  the  boy  Jesus  to 
the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve;   (4)   the  baptism  of  Jesus;   (5)   the 
tenipOft.tion ;  (6)  the  blessing  pronounced  by  a  woman  upon  the  mother 
of  Jesus;  (7)  the  mite  of  the  widow;   (8)  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea; 
(0)  the  Samaritan  woman;  (10  )the  eschatological  world-conflagration. 
h  close  adherence  to  the  first  two  canons  above  laid  down  the  author 
^ws  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  birth  is  fully  explainable  from 
Old  Testament  representations  even  as  to  its  very  form  of  expressic*i» 
^nd  that  on  the  other  hand  Buddhism  does  not  actually  teach  a  virgin- 
[^rth  of  the  Btiddha.    As  to  the  parallel  between  Simeon  in  the  temple 
the  prophecy  of  Asita  concerning  the  in£ant  Buddha,  it  is  pointed 
o-tit  titat  the  resemblances  are  superficial  and  so  far  outweighed  by  the 
difference  that  all  interpendence  must  be  denied,  and  on  both  sides  the 
differently  oriented  stories  can  be  explained  each  from  its  own  milieu 
^o  full  satisfaction.     The  boy  Jesus  in  the  temple  conversing  with  the 
^^^abbis  is  again  toto  genere  diflferent   from  the  young  Buddha  falling 
*»ito  a  Uance  under  the  rose-apple  tree*  and  the  search  of  his  parents 
^«r  the    former    bears    no   particular    similarity    to   the    summons    of 
^felie   Buddha's    father   to   find   and   fetch  his  absent   son.     The  slight 
"^^race  of  Buddhistic  influence  which  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga  has 
'«:3iicovercd  in  the  synoptical  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  depends 
an  arbitrary  combination  of  part  of  the  text  of  Matthew  with  the 
Nl-known    fragment   of    the    Gospel    according    to    the    Hebrews    in 
''^•^'iich  Jesus  admits  the  possibility  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  his  own 
^^nlessness.     Even  if  the  combination  could  be  allowed  it  is  clear  that 
^att-  iti.  IS  docs  not  fit  into  the  situation  thus  created,   l>ecause  it 
^i^lies  the  most  absolute  consciousness  of  sinlessness.     Thus  all  the 
J*arallcli»m  with  the  story  of  the  carrying  of  the  infant  Buddha  to  the 
.'t^-mplc  ami  his  expression  on  that  occasion  of  superiority  to  all  the 
ISxzidSt  and  resolve  to  conform  nevertheless  to  the  custom  of  the  world, 
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disappears.  The  temptalion  of  the  Buddha  by  Mara  is  essentially  a 
temptation  to  abandon  the  life  of  asceticism.  Insofar  it  differs  funda- 
mental ly,  from  the  principle  at  stake  in  the  temiptation  of  Jesus,  and 
the  six  external  resemblances  adduced  prove  on  closer  investigation 
cither  unreal  or  valueless  for  historical  comparison.  The  beatification 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Lk,  xi,  27)  is  compared  to  a  similar  blessing^ 
reported  to  have  been  publicly  pronounced  on  the  relations  of  the 
Buddha  by  a  rich  young  woman.  There  is,  however,  nothing  unusual 
m  this  mode  of  expressing  admiration  for  some  extraordinary  person, 
for  which  other  parallels  can  be  easily  adduced,  nor  does  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  outward  concrete  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
or  the  way  in  which  in  both  cases  it  is  received  compel  us  to  assume 
historical  dependence  of  one  on  the  other.  The  story  of  the  widow's 
mite  likewise  illustrates  a  widely-spread  idea,  at  the  coincident  ap- 
pearance of  which  in  Buddhistic  lore  no  one  need  wonder.  That  in 
both  instances  two  pieces  of  money  figure  in  the  transaction  might 
at  first  seem  to  prove  interdependence,  but  this  is  only  apparently  so, 
because  the  **two  mills**  (lepta),  represent  in  the  Gospel -narrative,  not 
two  separate  pieces  of  money,  but  one  quadrans,  the  smallest  piece  of 
coin  at  that  time  in  circulation.  Hence  Bengel's  ingenious  explanation 
that  the  introduction  of  the  number  two  serves  to  enhance  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  sacrifice  of  the  woman,  because  she  could  have  kept  one, 
no  less  than  the  (unfounded)  assumption  of  Plummer  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  oflFcr  less  than  two  seems  to  be  beside  the  point  The  very 
fact  that  the  number  two  is  thus  naturally  explained  in  the  Gospel- 
situation  and  finds  no  explanation  in  the  Buddhistic  narrative  leads 
the  author  to  assume  in  this  case  an  influence  from  the  former  upon  the 
latter.  The  next  parallelism  concerns  Peter's  walking  upon  the  sea. 
It  is  related  of  a  Buddhist  lay-brother  that  in  a  trance  he  began  to 
cross  a  river  walking  upon  the  water,  but  that  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
when  his  thoughts  were  deflected  from  their  trance  concentration,  he 
began  to  sink.  Surely,  faith  as  illustrated  in  the  Cos  pel -account  and 
the  trance  condition  as  illustrated  in  the  Buddhistic  story  are  states  too 
dissimilar  to  allow  any  connection  between  the  two  narratives.  The 
story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  is  found  paralleled  in  the  account  of  the 
meeting  of  Ananda,  the  favorite  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  with  a  maiden 
from  the  despised  caste  of  the  Candala»  The  maiden  on  being  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water  warns  Ananda  of  the  defilement  he  incurs  by  coming 
in  contact  with  her.  Here  again,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  is  a  very 
real  difference  between  the  motive  which  in  each  case  underhes  the 
situation,  caste-distinction  in  the  one  case,  national  and  religious  anti- 
pathy in  the  other.  Finally  the  eschatological  world-conflagration 
(2  Pet,  lit.  10)  is  rather  unlike  tlie  fiery  destruction  of  the  present  world- 
cycle  predicted  in  the  Buddhistic  tradition  as  coming  after  100,000  years. 
The  latter  rests  on  the  idea  of  a  ceaseless  rotation  of  birth  and  death 
to  which  every  world-order  is  subject.  On  the  other  hand  the  last  day 
with  its  world-crisis  of  the  Christian  eschatology  is  absolute  and  in- 
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capable  of  repetition.  Axul  the  admonition  which  is  appended  in  eadi 
account  to  the  prediction  shows  equally  great  difference.  On  the  one 
side  it  consists  of  the  demand  for  holiness  and  perfection,  that  the 
Christian  may  not  perish  with  the  collapsing  world  but  have  his  part  in 
the  world  to  come ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  call  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Buddhistic  virtues  of  piety,  sympathy,  equanimity,  reverence,  etc.,  a 
call  whidi  moreover,  sustains  no  percepitible  casual  relation  on 
Buddhistic  premises  to  the  predicted  world-catastrophe.  Hence  at 
this  point  again  Dr.  Faber  is  led  to  surmise  that  a  specific  Christian 
idea  has  strayed  into  a  Buddhistic  context. 

If  we  may  place  reliance  on  the  careful  reasoning  and  the  cautious 
conclusions  of  this  treatise  the  originality  of  the  Gospel-narrative  is 
in  no  immediate  danger  from  the  hypothesis  of  Buddhistic  provenience. 

Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 


The  Four  Gospels  from  the  Irish  Codex  Harleiantis  numbered  Harl. 
102 s  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  Now  first  edited  with  an 
introduction  descriptive  of  the  MS.  and  its  correctors  by  E.  S. 
BbXHANAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Editor  of  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts, 
Nos.  V  and  VI;  Sacred  Latin  Texts:  Nos.  I  and  II,  etc.  with 
two  collotype  facsimiles.  Sacred  Latin  Texts:  No.  III.  Heath 
Cranton  &  Ouseley,  Ltd.  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  1914,  pp. 
xxxii,  88. 

The  editor  of  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts  V  and  VI  and  of  the  series 
^^  'M.  Sacred  Latin  Texts,  of  which  the  present  volume  is  the  third,  is 
^^'ell  known  and  esteemed  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work  and  for  the 
^^^'''ontributions  he  has  made  to  the  history  of  the  'Latin  Version  of  the 
"^^ew   Testament.     This   edition   of  the  Codex   Harleianus   1023   re- 
^^roduces  the  text  of  the  manuscript  word   for  word   and  line   for 
^^c,    except   that    certain    compendia    are    resolved.      Two    collotype 
^c-eproductions  show  the  character  of  the  script  and  illustrate  the  work 
"^^f  revision  by  correctors.     The  introdifctory  discussion  contains  an 
-Account  of  the  manuscript,  its  relation  to  Harl.  1802  and  the  Book 
^3f  Armagh,  its  correctors,  spelling,  the  scribes  and  their  archetype, 
"^e  character  of  the  text — ^adducing  a  number  of  extremely  interesting 
"Variants,  and  concludes  with  a  statement  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
^f^sent  edition.    The  editor  traces  the  text  preserved  in  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Latin  to  very  early  times  and  thinks  that  its 
^^adings  in  several  instances  explain  and  therefore  are  prior  to  cer- 
^^in  variants  in  the  other  representatives  of  the  Old  Latin.    His  view 
^C  the  early  origin  of  Western  variants  is  not  new;  but  the  evidence 
^^duced    for  their  very  high   antiquity   will    require  careful   testing, 
'^^'hile  the  final  judgment  concerning  their  quality  can  only  be  reached 
^^11  the  basis  of  principles  which  miust  find  their  adequate  grounding 
^Ti  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text. 
Princeton,  William  P.  Armstrong. 
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HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

De  Leer  dcr  Versoening  in  df  Amtrikaansche  Tluotogie.  Acadcmisch 
Procfschrift  ter  verkrijgmg  van  den  Graad  van  Doctor  in  de 
Heilige  Godgelecrdhcid  ,  .  .  door  Ijmek  Pieter  de  Jong,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans-Sevensma  Co.  [l^ij].  8vo;  pp,  xvi,  302 
+   [6]. 

Enkele  Besckouwingen  over  Chris tus  in  de  Nieuwere  Amerikaansch^ 
Theologie,  Door  Rev.  Y,  P.  de  Jong,  D.D.,  Predikant  bij  dc  Chr. 
Geref.  Kerk  van  Coldbrook,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:     Ecrdmans-Sevcnsma  Co,     1914.     8voj  pp.  27. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  interesting  studies  a  survey  is  given  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  American  theological  thought,  or  at 
least  in  one,  and  that  a  very  influential,  section  of  American  theologi- 
cal thought.  Dr.  de  Jong  describes  his  purpose  thus :  "We  propose  in 
this  study  to  sketch  the  develapment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
in  American  thcolc>gy.  Of  course  we  do  not  brin^  into  review  all 
those  who  have  written  on  this  doctrine,  but  only  those  in  whose 
theology  there  is  really  offered  material  for  a  history  of  this  doctrine, 
that  is  to  say  more  precisely  the  Edwardean  theologians,  whose  views 
are  known  as  the  New  England  theolog>\  We  shall  see  that  the  history 
reduces  to  this :  that  the  Old  Protestant  or  Reformation  conce|)tion 
gradually  makes  way  for  the  Governmental  and  this  in  its  turn  for  the 
Moral  Influence  theorj'*'  (p.  5).  l>r.  de  Jong's  study  thus  takes  the 
form  of  an  exposition  of  the  deterioration  of  the  New  England 
theology  in  its  conception  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  rise  and  domin- 
ance in  it  of  the  Government  theory  and  its  ultimate  breaking  down 
into  the  Mora!  Influence  theory.  His  study  appropriately  closes 
therefore  with  a  searching  criticism  of  the  fundamental  points  of  view 
of  these  two  theories,  the  basal  fault  of  which  he  finds  in  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  righteousness  of  God  in  a  one-sided  emphasis 
of  what  is  called  His  love.  Under  the  influence  of  this  tendency 
speculation  ran  naturally  on  lines  which  ended  at  length  in  purely 
Socinian  and  Pelagian  conclusions.  A  divine  Christ  is  scarcely 
needed  to  influence  men ;  and  1  f  the  whole  function  of  Christ  is  to 
influence  men,  then  the  issues  of  life  or  death  lie  in  the  hands  of 
men  and  they  must  be  held  capable  of  meeting  them.  *'And  now".  Dr. 
de  Jong  solidly  reasons  (p.  288),  ''there  is  but  one  alternative:  either 
Christ  has  procured  the  whole  of  salvation,  and  in  that  case  faith  is 
the  fruit  of  the  cross  and  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  or  He  has  only  made 
salvation  f^ossible,  and  in  that  case  faith  can  not  depend  on  Him 
alone  but  must  become  a  condition  by  which  the  possibiiity  opened  by 
Christ  is  made  a  reality".  This  is  well  said ;  and  this  said  all  is  said. 
The  ways  part  here,  as  Dr.  de  Jong  clearly  sees  and  makes  clear 
to  his  readers^  which  lead  ultimately  to  the  two  utterly  different 
religions  illustrated  for  all  time  by  our  Lord^s  pungent  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publican  praying  in  the  Temple. 

The  disposition  of  the  matter  in   On   de  Jt>ng*s  dissertation  is   as 
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(ollovts.     After  n  short  historical  introduction  the  "older  New  Eng- 
land   school" — Edwards,    Bellamy    and    Hopkias— js    first    discussed; 
then  the  "later  New  Enjgland  school".— West,  Smalley  and  the  younger 
Edwards— on   whom    the  influence   of   Universalism   is   traced;   then, 
tht  •*New  Haven  Theology" — Emmons,  GriflSn  and  Taylor — concerning 
Ciic  last  of  whom  the  remark  is  made  that  though  he  meant  to  keep 
ill   accord  with  Edwards,  yet  in  point  of   fact    a  comparison  of  the 
XTWo  shows  unambiguously  "that  the  Edwardean  theology  ended  with 
JJr.  N.  W.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  in   Pclagianism"   (p,  149)  ;  and  this 
of  the  survey  comes  to  an  end  in  an  exposition  of  the  dc*ctrine 
>f  the  Atonetnent  taught  by   Park   of  Andover,  and  of  the   "newer 
licepiions"  of  R  H.  Foster  and  L.  W.  Stearns.     So  far  it  is  the 
^^crnmental  theory  of  the  Atonement  in  its  development  among  the 
^Vmerican    Congrcgationalists   which    is    tinder    investigation.     A   new 
..ssiart  is  now  made  with   Horace   Bushnell,   "the  father  of  the  moral 
^beor>'  of  the  Atonement    in    America"    (p.  190),  and  after  him  the 
tlieories  of  the  Atonement  taught  in  Progressive  Orthodoxy^  by  W,  N. 
Clirke,  and  G.  B,  Stevens  arc  exixiunded.    The  whole  is  closed  by  a 
cfctrly  worded  general  criticism  of  the  two  theories  which  have  en- 
^ta^ed  the  attention  of  the  reader  throughout  the  book:  the  Govem- 
^nental  and  Moral-influcnce. 

The  second  study  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice 

is  in  the   form  of  an   address   or  lecture   delivered    to  a   theological 

society  maintained  by  the  students  of  the  Christian-Reformed  School 

oi   Theology  at  Grand   Rapids.   It   surveys   rapidly  a   rather  broader 

field  than  the  ftrst,  and  undertakes  to  review  the  teaching  as  to  Christ 

»hich   has   been   in   vogue   during   the   last   thirty   years   among   the 

A^fUerican   Methodists,   Congregationalists,   Presbyterians   and    Baptists 

Jta     itirn.     The   Methodists   are   the   most   slightly   treated;    the  Con- 

S^i"cg:ationalists   most   at   length ,^ — ^with    Progressive   Orthodoxy   as  the 

c:t^icf   text.       The    Chris tological    views    of    William    Adams    Brown 

^-r^e  roost  dwelt  upon  in  the  section  on  the   Presbyterians;  and  those 

*>^  W*  N.  Qarkc  and  G.  B.  Foster  in  that  on  the  Baptists.       Beyond 

^Oftcr,  Or,  de  Jong  thinks  the  degeneration  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 

iP*<^nan  can  scarcely  go;  **his  conception",  he  points  out,   "offers  us  a 

-*  ^*tts  who  was  nothing  more  than  a  comtnon  man,  who  could  actually 

^■"''t  nnd  who  at  the  best  could  be  only  an  example  to  us  in  His  ethical 

_'  ^^*\     Here  is  truly,  he  adds,  "a  Christianity  without  Christ"  (p.  25). 

^^e  historical  development.   Dr.  de  Jong  finds  to  have  proceeded  in 

.«_?*^   locus  too  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  that  on  the  Atonement 

le  development  of  theological  science,"  he  remarks,  indeed,  in  gen- 

^       ^  of  An'erican  theology  (p.  26)  **is  herc»  in  accordance  with  its  his- 

^5^*^,  in  its  second  period.     The  6rst  was  that  of  Calvinism,  as  it  lies 

the   Wcstnunster  Confession.     Wc   saw  the   decay  of  this  in   the 
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-^•'Iwardean  theology  and  what  was  left  of  it.    The  second  began  with 

^^    rise  of  Horace  Bushnell;  it  obtained  a  broader  platform  in  Pro* 

^^txivr   Orthodoxy;    and   became   a    wide    stream   under    the    more 

^^rct  influence  of  the  identity-philosophy  of  Hegel  and  the  Mediating 
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Theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers."     The  address  closet^ 
with  some  ring^ing  words  summoning  its  hearers  to  faithful  testimony 
to  the  truth  as  it  has  once  for  all  been  delivered  to  the  Church, 
Princeton.  B,  B.  Warfieu). 


Calomnies  Anti-Proiesiantes.  Tome  I :  Contre  Cohin.  Par  E.  Dou- 
MERCUE,  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie  de  Montauban. 
Paris:  Bureaux  de  Foi  et  Vie;  Lausanne:  Georges  Bridel  et  Ge. 
1912,  i2mo;  pp.  204. 
On  the  back  of  the  title-^age  stands  this  note:  **This  volume  may 
be  considered  a  second  edition  of  Une  poignci  de  faux.  But  the 
matter  has  been  more  than  doubled  and  differently  arranged/*  Une 
poignei  de  faux  appeared  in  1900  and  bore  the  secondary  title  of 
"The  death  of  Calvin  and  the  Jesuits".  The  subject  of  the  death 
of  Calvin  occupies  some  fifty  pages  of  the  present  volume  though 
some  of  the  topics  treated  in  its  precedessor  are  given  a  separate 
place  here.  The  volume  is  to  be  follo^ved  by  another  which  will  deal 
with  the  Calumnies  Against  Luther;  doubtless,  that  js,  with  instruc- 
tive examples  of  the  calumnies  which  have  been  put  in  circulation 
against  that  Reformer.  For  Dr.  Doumergue  does  not  pretend  to 
have  gathered  and  answered  here  all  the  calumnies  against  Calvin. 
That,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  an  endless  task.  New  cal- 
umnies will  always  he  found  and  the  work  of  refutation  will  never  be 
completed.  '*What  is  essential",  he  says,  **is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
calumniators  have  a  WTong  mentality,  that  they  see  badly,  that  they 
judge  badly,  that  their  mentality  is,  like  their  method,  from  the 
critical,  historical  point  of  view  entirely  disqualified.  Whether  it  is 
their  fault  or  not,  how  far  they  are  responsible  for  their  mentality 
and  their  method,  are  other  questions.  Their  historical  work  is  alto- 
gether null   and   void". 

The  Preface  from  which  this  exposition  of  Dr,  Doumergue's  purpose 
in  writing  this  little  book  is  quoted,  though  brief,  is  itself  an  illumi- 
nating document.  In  it  he  tells  of  the  constancy  of  the  attacks  made  by 
Romanists  on  Protestantism,  and  of  the  appeals  made  to  him  for  aid 
in  meeting  them ;  of  the  facility  with  which  attacks  may  be  made, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  response— requiring  that  long  and  wearying 
labor  should  be  expended  on  matters  intrinsically  trivial;  and  of  the 
depressing  effects  of  long  engagement  with  such  calumnies.  "Response 
is  always  a  difficult  matter,  demanding  much  time  and  learning,  if  not 
science,  .  .  ,  This  is  true  in  all  domains.  A  calumny,  a  negation,  is 
easily  launched.  The  proof  of  the  error  is  a  matter  of  prolonged 
labor,  sometimes  very  prolonged.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of 
historical  calumnies.  .  .  .  And  w^hen  a  week  has  been  spent  in  the 
company  of  these  calumniators,  you  can  scarcely  know  where  you  are- 
These  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  calumnies  give  you  a  kind  of  vertigo. 
You  end  by  being  fairly  suffocated  by  the  number  of  inaccuracies  which 
you  uncover,  wrong  citations,  wrong  indications,  wrong  translations,, 
and  so  forth.    It  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  breathing  becomes  labored". 
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It  is  no  easy  or  pleasant  task  which  Dr.  Doumergue  has  set  himself 
tlierefore  in  tracing  down  this  representative  body  of  calumnies  against 
dalvin ;  as  we  admire  the  neatness  and  dispatch  with  which  he  executes 
j  ustice  on  them,  let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  service  he  is  ren- 
ciering  the  cause  of  truth. 

There  is  no  single  section  of  the  book  that  has  interested  us  more 

-Khan  that  entitled,  "With  regard  to  the  execution  of  Michael  Servetus" 

<M).  8o-iio).     No  better  test  of   the  competency  of   a  writer   on 

-^^vin  could  easily  be  devised  than  is  furnished  by  his  mode  of  deal- 

-^ng  with  this  matter.    If  he  says  "Calvin  burned  Servetus",  there  is 

:aio  earthly  use  in  reading  further:  he  is  either  too  blindly  prejudiced 

or  too  grossly  ignorant  to  waste  time  upon.     Dr.  Doumergue  does 

-aiot  attempt  to  treat  the  question  of  Calvin's  relation  to  Servetus  here; 

lie  only   undertakes   to   indicate  the   precise  terms  in  which  it  must 

l)c  posed.       That  Calvin    was    convinced,    in    accordance    with    the 

general  judgment  of  his  times,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 

imnish  certain  heresies  with  death;  and  that,  when  Servetus  came  to 

^^va,  he  did  his  best  as  a  good  citizen  to  bring  him  to  the  punishment 

Ic  held  to  be  his  due,  is  true.    All  the  rest  is  calumny.    Calvin  did 

lot  in  point  of  fact  denounce  Servetus  to  the  tribunal  at  Vienne.    He 

<lid  not   instigate  de  Trie   to  denounce  him.     He   did   not   betray 

Servetus'  confidence.     So  far  from  "burning"  Servetus   he  earnestly 

nought  to  save  him  from  that  "atrocious  punishment",  as  he  himself 

calls   it     "Therefore",   as    Dr.    Doumergue    sums    it    up,    "there    is 

nothing  left  of  the  charge  against  Calvin  except  this  single  fact, — 

CaJvin  desired  Servetus'  death.     There  is  nothing  more  at  all".     Dr. 

^^oomergue  is  far  from  contending  that  Calvin  is  not  to  be  blamed 

^OT  sharing  the  general  view  of  his   day  as  to  the  amenability  of 

H^Tctics  to  civil  process.    So  far  is  he  from  this  tiiat  it  was  at  his 

ix».stance  that  there  was  erected  at  Geneva  in  1903  the  already  famous 

**^^piatory  Monument",  confessing  Calvin's  fault  as  the  fault  of  his 

^^•C:e;  and  he  here  appeals  to  the  erection  of  this  monument  as  the 

s^afficient  proof  of  the  regret  felt  by  Calvin's  "respectful  and  grateful 

'crhildrcn"  for  his  fault.     We  have  never  thought  this  wias  the  right 

"^^^y  to  express  our  regret,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 

^^^rtain   difficulties  have  been  raised  by  it  since,  and  that  perhaps  it 

"■^3    exerted    some   provocative    influence    in    the    erection    since    of 

^^^^Huments    elsewhere   to    Servetus.     We    cannot    profess    to   be   an 

^     ^'Hircr  of  Servetus,  and  we  regret  that  such  a  man  should  be  thrown 

r^^^  such  undeserved  prominence.    Meanwhile  it  is  of  course  true  that 

^  "^^T-c  is  a  great  difference  between  confessing  the  faults  of  those  we 

^^     ^^   and  proclatming  the  faults  of  those  we  hate;   and   there  is  a 

^i^^^i^ter  difference  still  between  respectfully  acknowledging  that  faults 

^ ^*^^ch  we  hate  still  cling  to  those  we  love,  and  violently  charging  as 

'''^^^Its  against  those  we  hate  what  we  cling  to  as  virtues  in  ourselves. 

^>.d  Dr.  Doumergue  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that    the    latter  is 

^  ^^cisely    what  the   Romish    controversialists    do    when    they    charge 
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Calvin  with  bnita.1  intolerance  when  he  "burned  Servetus".  The 
right  and  duty  of  punishing  heresy  by  civil  penalties  is  proclaimed 
to-day  by  the  Roman  church  and  the  quotations,  proclaiming  that 
right,  drawn  from  recent  Roman  authors,  which  Dr.  Doumergue  gives, 
make  lurid  reading  for  the  twentieth  centurj'.  "All  this",  he  concludes* 
"is  not  probable,  but  is  true;  it  is  all  incredible, — ^but  here  are  the 
documents  and  facts." 
Princeton,  B,  B.  Warfield. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

The  Problem  of  the  Atonement.  By  W,  Arto  Wright,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
S.  F-  Harriman:  Columbus,  Ohio.     1913.     Pp.  291. 

Dr.  Wright  has  written  this  volume  on  the  Atonement  with  a  two- 
fold purpose:  viz,  to  attack  the  satisfaction  doctrine  held  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  to  propound  and  defend  a  Moral  Influence 
theory  of  the  Atonement.  He  says,  in  somewhat  colloquial  lan- 
guage, that  one  cannot  read  far  into  the  literature  of  the  subject 
without  getting  the  impression  that  tlie  ideas  of  the  imputation  of 
guilt  and  of  Christ  as  the  sinner's  substitute  are  **a  sort  of  frame- 
up"   (p.  10). 

In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  he  defines  guilt  as  moral  ill-desert, 
and  then  triumphantly  shows  that  since  Jesus  was  sinless,  He  had  no 
moral  ill-desert,  and  consequently  could  have  had  no  guilt  in  any 
sense.  This  argument  will  convince  only  one  who  accepts  Dr,  Wright's 
definition  of  guilt  It  cannot,  however,  be  sjiid  that  he  assumes  his 
definition  of  guilt  with  no  attempt  at  proof.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
therefore^  to  say  that  his  argument  rests  on  a  bare  assumption.  It 
does,  we  think,  rest  on  an  unproven  assumption.  For  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  guilt  in  the  sense  of  liability  to  punishment, 
which  could  be  transferred  or  imputed  to  Christ  from  the  sinner, 
Dr.  Wright  argues  that  there  is  no  such  attribute  of  God  as  re- 
tributive Justice.  And  if  we  look  for  proof  of  this  assertion,  we 
find  only  such  so-called  arguments  as  the  following:  that  God  is  not 
a  'Vindictive'*  God  who  cherishes  "resentful  feeling**  in  His  "heart**, 
which  "resentful  feeling"  must  be  "'satisfied"  (p.  132).  If,  Dr.  Wright 
continues  to  argue,  God  is  resentful  and  spiteful  and  hates  the 
sinner,  He  never  would  have  sent  Christ  to  save  sinners,  and  so 
there  could  have  been  no  Atonement  or  reconcihation.  Moreover  if 
this  is  a  true  idea  of  God,  Dr.  Wright  continues,  then  Christ,  who 
loves  sinners,  is  at  variance  with  God  who  hates  them,  and  we  are 
forced  into  Tri-theism  instead  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  This  most  astonishing  mode  of  argument  is  capped  to  a 
fitting  climax  by  the  unproven  and  gratuitous  assumption^  no  shadow 
of  evidence  being  given   in  its  support,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
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,I"aiherhood  expresses,  not  a  sotacriok^gical  oanceprion^  knot  God*i 
essential  and  practkaJly  His  only  relation  to  all  men.  This  last  is 
^ui  unpra\'cn  assumption,  no  shadow  of  evidence  being  given  in  Its 
flopport,  and  the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  to  the  contrary 
'SelitK  totally  neglected. 

The  writer  of  this   notice   feels  as   if   such  a   "refutation"   of   the 
Sitisfaction  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  scarcely   merits  a  reply,  and 
as  if  he  would  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers 
if  he  prestimed  to  inform  them  that  the  above  is  a  grossly  ignorant, 
if   not    an    intentional,    caricature    of    the    Biblical    doctrine    of    the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  confessed  by  the  Christian  Church,     It  is  not, 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  svich  apparently  needless  information, 
but  in   the  interest  of  the  precious  truth   that  Christ  *'bore  our   sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree"   (i   Peter  ii.  24), — where  Peter  has  in 
tnind  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  where  the  ideas  of  substitution  and 
of  imputation  are  unmistakably  stated — it  is,  we  say,  to  defend  this 
great   truth  that  we  repeat  that   Dr.   Wright   has   most  grossly   mis- 
understood, or  misrepresented  and  caricatured  the   Satisfaction   doc- 
trine.    This  doctrine  asserts  that  God  so  loved   sinners  that  He  sent 
His    Son    to    bear   their    punishment   and    to    work    out    for   them    a 
Perfect    righteousness   on    the    basis    of  which    He   may   be  just    and 
Jr^t    jcstify   the   believer   in   Jesus.     God*s   Justice   is   no   spiteful   or 
'''«i#cotful    feeling,  but   is   that   Divine  attribute   which    makes    it   nee* 
that  God  should  punish  sin  and  reward   righteousness. 
To   show,  however,  that   this   is   a    Biblical   idea,   no   less   than   the 
ily  adequately  moral  conception  of  God;  to  point  to  tlie  sacriticial 
astern  of  the  Old  Testament,   the  fifty-third  chapter  of   Isaiah,  the 
ing    chapters    of    the    Epistle    to    the    Romans,    the    teaching    of 
*ctcr,    and    of  our    Lord    Himself — all    this    would    be   quite    uncon- 
incing  to  the  author  as  a  reply  to  his  book,  because  he  says  that  our 
deas  of  the  Atonement  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  Scripture  so 
as  from  what  he  terms  "modern  criminology".     This  latter,  he 
ay*»    proceeds   upon    the   assumption    that    punishment   is    solely    for 
"^^    he   purpose   of  the   reformation    of  the  criminal.     If   this   is  true — 
^ind   we   do  not   think   it   is — it   is   very   difficult   to   understand   how 
^^"^modern    criminology**   is   going   to    defend    capital    punishment.     Dr. 
""^^ATright   does   not  inform  us  on    this  point,  and   it  does  not  greatly 
^»  ntcrest  us.     The  fundamental  question  is  whether  we  are  to  derive 
^^our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  from  our  own  speculation 
^r  from  the  Scripture  teaching.     On  this  point  Dr.  Wright  leaves  us 
^ti  uncertainty.     For  the  most  part  the  Scripture  seems  to  have  little 
-authority  for  him,  and  yet  in  a  few  places  in  the  book  we  find  him 
straggling    to    show    that    the    Christian    Church    has    misunderstood 
the   Bible,     For  example,   when   Paul   says   (2  Cor,  v.  21)   that  God 
made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us,  Dr.  Wnght  says  that  this  means  simply 
that    God  allowed   Jesus   to    suffer   the    inevitable   results   of    coming 
into  stich  a  kicked  world  1    Dr.  Wright  argues  that  Paul  can  not  mean 
What    he   plainly    states    because    the    Apostle    says    that   Jesus   knew 
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no  sin,  and  that  therefore  there  is  nothing  else  that  Paul  could  have 
meant  except  his  own  interpretation  just  stated.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  exegesis.  It  i^  an  absolutely  arhitrary  way  of  dealing  with 
Scripture,  But,  speaking  of  exegesis,  one  can  scarcely  take  Dr. 
Wright's  exegesis  seriously,  for  he  distinctly  states  (p.  194)  that  if 
an  exegete  refuses  to  come  to  his  task  with  certain  a  priori  **ethical 
considerations",  he  will  find  Paul  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in 
his  religious  thinking,  and  that  Paul  is  tainted  by  rabbinical  modes 
of  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  upon  this  view  of 
Paul's  teaching,  Dr.  Wright  should  take  such  pains  to  read  his 
own  opinions  into  those  clear  statements  of  the  Apostle  which  simply 
refuse,  upon  all  sound  exegetical  grounds,  to  be  tortured  into  teaching 
Dr.  Wright's  *'ethicar*  views.  Having  thus  plainly  repudiated  the 
authority  of  Paul,  Dr.  Wright  might  better  have  passed  him  by. 
If  his  own  views  are  less  tainted  and  more  moral  than  Paul's,  why 
trouble  about  the  Apostle? 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show  ^e  wortlilessness  and 
groundlessness  of  this  supposed  refutation  of  the  Satisfaction  doc- 
trine. What  is  Dr.  Wright's  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Atonement? 
It  is  simply  the  Moral  Influence  theory.  Atonement,  he  says,  b 
re-established  fellowship  with  God,  For  the  sinner  tliis  implies  the 
pardon  of  sin.  God  may  forgive  sin  on  two  conditions:  1st,  re- 
pentance on  the  part  of  the  sinner;  2nd,  the  "acceptance  of  a  new 
nature**  which  brings  the  sinner  into  harmony  with  God's  wilL  Christ 
suffered  and  died  to  lead  men  to  repent  and  to  allow  G*xl  to  sanctify 
them.  His  death  is  simply  the  result  of  His  w^hole  work  of  "vicarious 
suffering"  Le.  the  pain  which  love  and  sympathy  must  always  endure* 
It  melts  the  hard  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  that  is  all  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  "re-established  fellowship"  with  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
of   Atonement. 

Those  who  have  read  John  Young's  Ufe  and  Light  of  Men,  and 
BushncU's  first  theory  in  his  earlier  book,  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  will 
be  perfectly  familiar  with  this  line  of  thought  But  Dr.  Wright  is 
bolder  than  Bushncll.  The  latter  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  lan- 
gniage  of  the  altar  and  sacrifice  must  be  adopted  if  any  effect  upon 
the  sinner  is  to  be  produced.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  Dr.  Wright. 
The  sinner,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  is  at  least  dead  enough 
in  sin  to  be  able  only  to  "accept"  a  new  nature  from  God,  is  never- 
theless supposed  to  be  alive  enough  to  have  his  hard  heart  melted 
by  Christ's  suffering  love.  But  how  a  sinner,  even  as  much  alive 
spiritually  as  Dr.  Wright,  in  contradiction  to  the  Scripture,  seems 
to  suppose  him  to  be,  can  be  thus  turned  to  God,  or  why  God  could 
not,  in  giving  a  new  nature,  have  given  a  good  enough  one  to  make 
the  sinner  turn  back  to  Him  witliout  sending  Christ  to  die,  or  how, 
upon  the  presuppositions  of  this  theory,  Christ's  being  put  to  a  violent 
death  manifests  the  love  of  God,  or  how  sufferings  partly  physical  and 
positively  inflicted  can  be  called  sympathetic,  or  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  death  of  Christ  to  man's  sin, — these  are  questions  which  Dr. 
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Wright  does  not  answer,  and  to  all  of  which  except  the  last  we  think 
there  is  no  conceivable  answer  possible,  and  to  the  last  of  which 
none  is  possible  upon  Dr.  Wright's  presuppositions  and  theory.  To 
the  question  as  to  how  the  sinner's  repentance  can  atone  for  his 
[»ast.  Dr.  Wright  would  reply  that  the  sinner's  past  is  not  an  element  in 
the  problem,  no  atonement  for  it  being  required.  Thus  he  sets  himself 
against  the  natural  conscience,  the  awakened  conscience,  and  the 
Scripture. 

That  Jesus  died  once  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous 
to  bring  us  to  God,  is  one  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  which 
is  being  attacked  now,  as  it  has  always  been.  But  it  is  just  this  great 
truth,  and  that  of  the  imputation  of  His  righteousness,  which  ren- 
der the  Gospel  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Enlarging  Conception  of  God,    By  Herbert  Alden  Youtz,  Pro- 
fessor  of   Christian   Theology,    Auburn    Theological     Seminary. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     1914.     Pp.  199. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume,  because  it  consists  in  a  series  of  Essays  which,  with 
two  exceptions,  as  the  audior  says  in  the  Preface,  were  not  originally 
designed    to   form  the  chapters  of  a  book.     There  is   consequently 
much   repetition   throughout   the   successive  chapters,   which,   as   the 
Author  also  tells  us,  was  almost  inevitable.     Chapter  I,  which  bears 
^he  same  title  as  the  volume  itself,  is  an  Address  which  was  delivered 
^fore  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religions.    Chapter  H  on 
Ecological   method,  and  Chapter  V  entitled  "The  Perils  of  a  Safe 
^I^eology",   were   published   as   articles    in   the   Harvard   Theological 
^^^viexv.     Chaf)ter   VI,    the    final    chapter,    is    a   sermon    which   was 
J>x-eached   to   the   students   of   Auburn   Theological    Seminary;   while 
Cl^liapters   HI  and  IV,   which   continue  the  discussion  of  theological 
^^:mcthod  begun  in   Chapter  II,  are  the  only  ones  especially  prepared 
^  <3r  this  volume. 

Accordingly  we  can  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  author's  views  and  of 

'^rXnc  contents  of  Ae  book,  by  stating  the  views  on  the  topics  dealt 

"^«^ith,  and   by  gathering  information  on  these  subjects   from  all  the 

<=^*apters  rather  than  by  an  attempt  to  outline  each  chapter  separately. 

The  main  idea  seems  to  be  that  feeling  precedes  thought,  that  life 

X>  recedes    doctrine,   that    all    theological  thought    is    relative  and  but 

^^   interpretation  of  feeling  and  life  in  the  form  of  symbols.    The 

^''^tment   is   popular  and    untechnical,  but  anyone   acquainted     with 

"Modern    theology   will  recognize  in  this  book  a  striking  resemblance 

^^     the    Symholo-FidHsme   of    the    French    theologians    Sabatier    and 

^^negoz. 

Xt  is  the  business  of  theology,  then,  according  to  Professor  Youtz,  to 

iritcrprct"  religious  life  by  clothing  it  in  the  "garments"  of  thought. 

^nd,  though  the  fashions  of  such  garments  are  continually  changing, 

^v^cleed  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  reader  is  led  to   suspect  that 
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they  may  not  always  thus  be  dictated  from  Paris,  nevertheless  tliis  thco* 
logical  task  is  one  which  Dr.  Youtz  regards  as  of  great  importance. 
For  to  make  reUgrion  intelligible  to  each  age,  and  a  living  force, 
religious  life  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  about  naked. 

What,  then,  are  the  prevailing  styles,  or,  to  drop  the  figure,  what 
are  the  ideas  of  our  modern  world  which  are  to  make  religion  and 
thcolog)'  a  living  force  to  the  man  of  to-day?  Briefly  they  are»  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Youtz, — the  denial  of  Supernaturalism  in  the  sense 
of  any  direct  activity  of  God  apart  from  second  causes;  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  "inner'*  '^experiential"  authority  for  an  "external" 
authority  in  religious  knowledge:  the  idea  of  revelation  as 
man's  developing  experience  of  and  search  for  God,  rather  than 
God's  self-revclation  to  man  in  a  supernatural  manner;  the  im- 
manence of  God,  pressed  in  modern  fashion  almost  if  not  wholly 
to  the  exclusion  of  His  transcendence;  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is 
authoritative  only  as  a  record  of  the  Christian  experienee  of  those 
who  stood  near  in  time  to  Christ,  and  that  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  means  that  it  was  written  by  men  of  religious  genius  and  in- 
tuitive insight. 

These  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  doctrine,  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world,  the  task  of  Theology;  and  the  nature  of  Revelation 
and  of  the  Bible,  are  all  very  familiar  to  the  student  of  modern  the- 
ology. Ail  that  is  peculiar  to  this  presentation  of  them  is  that  they 
seem  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  not  only  modern,  but  also  as  true  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  Professor  Youtz  can  admit  anything  to  be  true, 
i,e,  true  for  our  "modern  consciousness*',  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  one  can  raise  the  question  of  truth  and  error  upon  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Youtz's  epistemology  and  his  view  as  to  the  relation  of  feeling 
to  thought. 

Dr.  Youtz  has  not  adetjuately  grounded  his  views.  We  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  such  grounding.  Feeling,  as  bare 
feeling,  has  no  quality  that  can  justify  us  in  calling  it  religious.  Its 
specific  character  is  determined  by  a  thought  content  of  consciousness 
which  determines  the  specific  nature  of  feeling.  Religious  feeling  or 
experience  is  determined  by  a  conception  of  God,  and  Christian  ex- 
perience by  the  Christian  revelation.  This  revelation  contains  doc- 
trines or  truths,  and  it  claims  to  be  supernatural  and  final.  These 
claims  must  he  tested.  If  we  believe  in  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  these  claims  may  be  true.  The  evidence 
put  forward  in  their  behalf  should,  therefore,  be  examined  strictly 
and  impartially.  If  they  are  finally  rejected,  we  have  only  our  unaided 
reason  to  guide  us.  But  if  Dr.  Youtz's  view  of  the  relation  of  feeling 
and  thought  is  true,  reason  itself  is  a  bUnd  guide;  for  we  would  be 
obliged  to  regard  all  doctrine  as  relative  and  merely  symbolical,  and 
could  not  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  truth.  Utter  skepticism  is  the  only 
possible  result  of   this  epistemology. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask  what  this  theology  can  do  with 
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/ems.     For  religious  feeling*  as  Dr.  YouU  admits,  places  Jesus  with 
God  rather  than  among  men. 

The  Chorch's   doctrines   of  the   Detty  of  Christ  and  of   the  Two 
Matures,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  adequate  "interpretation"  of  these 
religious  emotions  of  adoration  of  Jesus.     But  these  doctrines  are  an 
outgrown  fashion  of  thought,  according  to  Dr.  Youtz.    It  would  seem, 
tlien^    diat   theological   thought,   instead  of   interpreting  these   feelings 
toward   Jesus,  must  abandon   its  interpretative    function,   and  correct 
these  fech'ngs.    Dr.  Youtz,  of  course,  would  not  affirm  this,  and  yet  he 
plainly  says  that  Jesus  must  take  His  place  on  man's  side,  and  not 
^v^th    God,    Dr.  Youtz  would  cling  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  but  not  as 
'wrhat   be  terms  a  "surplusage*'  to  His  humanity,  i.e.  not  a  real  Divine 
f«>?aiore  along  with  a  human  nature.    Rather,  he  says,  we  must  regard 
Chrisi  as  a  man  in  and  through  whom  God  manifests  Himself  more 
perfectly  than  anywhere  else.     In  a  -word,  and  put  plainly,  Christ  is  a 
fnan,  and  only  a  man — -but  a  man  indwelt  by  God.     I  venture  to  say 
iKai  most  Christians,  whatever  be  their  theological  views,  would  regard 
this  as  a  correction  rather  than  as  an  **interpretation"  of  their  feel- 
ings toward  their  Lord,     This  merely  human  Christ,  moreover,  is  not 
the  Christ  of  the  only  sources  of  information  concerning  Jesus  which 
we  possess;  it  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Christian  Church;  it  is  not  a 
Christ  of  whose  existence  we  have  any  valid  evidence  whatever.     It 
is  an  imaginary  picture,  the  product  of  emotion  and  fancy  and  of  a 
naturalistic  philosophy  of  immanence. 
Princeton.  C   W.   Hodge. 


The  Ethics  of  Jesus  and  Social  Progress.    By  Charles  S.  Gardner, 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and   Sociology  in   the  Southern   Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.     New  York:     George  H.  Doran  Company, 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1914.    8vo,  pp.  561, 
This  book  is  based  on  **the  conviction  that  the  nK>re  definitely  the 
fOal  of  social  evolution  is  worked  out  by  the  students  of  social  science, 
lad  the  more  adequately  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  grasp- 
ed by  the  students  of  the  Gospel,  the  more  nearly  they  will  be  found 
to  correspond".    The  work  consists  of  two  parts :    Part  First,  "Funda- 
mental Principles",  and   Part  Second,  "Application  of   Principles". 

The  "Fundamental  Principles**  are,  that  '*the  Kingdom  of  God. 
**tbough  beginning  primarily  as  a  subjective  s^ate  of  individuals,  is 
essentially  "a  social  concept";  that  the  aim  and  work  of  the  Kingdom 
are  to  **reconstnict"  "the  world'*  or  temporal  social  order  and,  hence, 
pntnarily  to  evangelize  individuals,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  then  that  the 
social  order  can  be  reconstructed  and  the  Kingdom  be  fully  realized; 
that  Jesus  put  on  the  individual  personality  an  emphasis  that  was 
never  equalled  before  and  has  never  been  exceeded  since,  regarding 
as  *'the  supreme  and  intrinsic  good  personality  moving  toward  the 
Ipoal  of  perfection  and  attaining  ever  to  a  higher  capacity  for  self- 
dtrection  and  to  an  increasingly  free  and  harmonious  adjustment  to 
the  central  reaUty  of  the  universe" ;  that  while  inequality  of  ability  is  a 
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fact  that  may  not  be  questioned,  "the  measure  of  ability  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  oblLg^ation  to  serve",  and  this  principle  will,  when  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  rule  out  all  conflict,  and  even  all  competition 
save  in  service;  and  that  true  "self-realization"  can  be  achieved  only 
through  "sclf-deniar*, 

"Part  Second"  g^ives  the  application  of  these  principles  to  "Wealth", 
^o  **Poverty  and  Equitable  Distribution",  to  *'the  Family",  to  "the 
Children"  and  to  "the   State*'. 

Tliat  the  book  thus  inadequately  outlined  is  careful,  penetrating^ 
always  suggestive,  and  often  helpful^  does  not  admit  of  doubt  It 
takes  high  rank  among,  perhaps  it  ranks  with  the  highest  of,  the  works 
of  its  class.  All  this  and  more  the  reviewer  is  glad  to  say  as  he 
comn^ends  it  heartily  to  the  reading  public  Yet  in  doing  so,  and 
jtist  because  he  does  so,  he  is  constrained  to  call  attention  to  two,  as 
it  seems  to  him,  not  unimportant  blemishes. 

1.  The  writer  fails  to  grasp  the  relation  of  the  moral  to  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  case,  as  he  says  that  many  teach, 
that,  because  the  economic  sphere  is  a  part  of  the  material  order  in 
which  natural  forces  operate,  therefore,  "there  is  no  ethical  problem 
of  economics  and  poHtical  life".  Every  economic  question  is  also 
an  ethical  question  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  rise  to  an  ethical  question. 
When  the  demand  for  labor  becomes  so  small  that  the  laborer  can 
not  earn  a  living  wagie,  this  situation  at  once  presses  on  all  who  have 
more  than  a  decent  living  the  inquiry,  What  ought  I  to  do  about  it? 
just  as  when  the  law  of  gravity  causes  a  workman,  though  careful,  to 
fall  from  a  high  scaffold,  his  employer  at  once  becomes  bound  to[ 
consider  the  problem  of  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  economic  question  is  not.  as  the  writer  would  seem  to  hold,  only 
a  nM>ral  question.  The  problem  of  poverty  is  not  solved  by  making  ■ 
the  rich  man  generous  enough  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  the  poor  man' 
when,  hecatise  of  incompetency  or  hard  times,  he  is  not  competent  to 
earn  a  living  wage.  When  the  employer  does  so^  he  acts  a  lie  by  giving 
as  a  wage  what  has  not  been  earned ;  he  adopts  a  principle  which,  if 
persisted  in,  will  so  deplete  his  business  as  to  make  him  incapable  of 
paying  even  a  star^^ation  wage;  in  the  end  he  injures  the  poor  man 
most  of  all  by  leading  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  worth  economically 
what  he  is  not  worth.  In  a  word,  economic  laws  must  be  reckoned 
with  just  as  physical  laws  must  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  both 
the  laws  of  God,  and  to  attempt  to  override  either  is  immoral.  Just 
because  both  give  rise  to  a  moral  question  must  they  themselves  be 
heeded  and  obeyed.  This  is  the  lesson  whkh,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
other,  the  social  reformers  of  our  day  need  to  learn. 

2.  Justice  is  confused  with  benevolence,  and  the  function  of  the 
state  is.  consequently,  misunderstood.  Justice  is  held  to  be  "benevo- 
lence guided  by  wisdom",  and  the  state  is  the  reformatory  institution. 
Neither  of  these  positions,  however,  is  ScripturaL  The  Bible  teaches 
that  the  soul  that  sinncth  shall  and  must  die,  if  not  itself,  yet  in  itil 
substitute.     Why?     Certainly   not  to   reform   it.     Death   is  .the   onc^ 
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thing  that  excludes  all  possibility  of  reforraation.  Moreover,  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  civil  ruler  "is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  for 
wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil"  (Rom.  xiii.  5),  The  barbaric  punish- 
ments of  antiquity  and  of  the  modern  heathen,  that  our  author  rightly 
rejects,  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  not  because  of  their  severity  but 
because  of  their  injustice,  not  because  they  rule  out  benevolence  but 
beca.use  they  are  inequitable.  The  general  tendency  to  soften  justice 
into  benevolence  and  to  conceive  of  the  state  after  the  analogy  of  the 
family  is  the  vice  of  our  sociology.  And  this  does  not  mean  that  love 
should  not  always  and  everywhere  be  present  It  does  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  confounded  with  that  sense  of  justice  by  which  alone 
even  love  can  be  kept  true  and  can  continue  beneficent, 
Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The   Sovereign   People.     By   Daniel    Dorchester,   Jr.      New   York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.    Cincinnati:     Jennings  h  Graham.     1914.    8vo;  pp, 

243.  %ijoo  net. 
"This  is  a  study  in  sociological  progress — historical,  critical,  and 
constructive.  The  treatment,  \^igorous,  vivid,  and  vital  in  style,  is 
entirely  fair  to  all  interests  in^-olved.  The  author  portrays  the  con- 
ditions of  human  society  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  humanitarian 
feeling  and  shows  how  through  the  centuries  there  has  been  a  new 
evaluation  of  man  as  such.  The  evils  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
social  system  arc  clearly  and  strongly  presented,  and  a  constructive 
program  for  the  future  is  offered." 

This  description  and  estimate  by  the  publishers  is  both  true  and 
complete,  Mr.  Dorchester's  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  socio- 
logical discussions  and  treatises  that  are  appearing  almost  daily,  good, 
indifferent,  bad,  and»  in  cases  not  a  few,  very  bad. 

With    the    author's    main   position,    that    those    who    will    to    stand 
together  for  their  natural  rights  constitute  a  nation:  that  this  nation 
is  an  organism  both  distinguishable  from  and  more  than  the  individuals 
'^ho  compose  it;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  prevades  it  and  manifests  Him- 
^f  through  it,  so  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  though  not  always  the 
"^oice  of  God,  it  more  likely  to  be  so  than  the  voice  of  any  individual — 
^wjth  all  this  and  much  else  in  the  volume  the  reviewer  finds  himself 
in  heartiest  accord.    What  he  regrets  is  the  tendency,  not  nearly  so 
-pronounced,  it  is  true,  as  in  most  of  the  sociological  writers  of  to- 
day— the  tendency  to  make  the  nation  rather  than  the  individual  the 
«Onrcc  and  agent  and  end  of  social  reform.     Is  not  the  body  politic 
more  like  the  human  body  than  most  modern  writers  would  seem  to 
admit?     The  latter  is  distinguishable  from  and  more  than  the  individual 
cells  of  which  it  consists.  Yet  is  not  its  vigor  promoted  in  proportion  as 
they  are  nourished;  and  must  not  any  treatment  fail  of  good  results 
which  does  not  aim  to  secure  first  and  always  their  activity  and  con* 
Sequent  development?     Hence   it  is   that   we  cannot   sound    too    fre- 
<lUent]y  and  too  earnestly  a  note  of  warning.     Governmental  control 
^tid  even  govermnentat  initiative  are  taking  the  place  of  self-control 
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and  of  individual  initiative.     Wc  are  told  that  this  is  the  inevitable 
trend  of  social  evolution.     If  so,  then  social  evolution  is  devolution. 
It  is  downward  and  backward,  and  its  only  possible  outcome  is  sodal 
death. 
Princeton.  WnxiAM  Beenton  Green^e,  Jr. 

Seventh  Day  Adventisrn,     A  False   System.     By  William   Sickels, 
New  York:    Charles  C,  Cook,  150  Nassau  Street    Pamp.,  pp.  45. 

10  cents. 

This  is  a  presentation  and  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Seventh 
Day  Adventism,  including,  of  course,  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  reasoning  in  general  is  clear  and  conclusive.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fourth  Cornmandment^  however,  it  aims  to  prove»  in  the 
judgment  of  the  reviewer,  far  too  much.  It  not  only  undertakes  to 
show  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  Sabbath  law*  which  is  positive 
and  so  may  be  variable ;  itr.,  which  one  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
should  be  kept  holy:  but  it  would  establish  also  that  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment itself,  unlike  all  the  other  nine,  is  positive;  that  is,  a 
mere  by-law  which  in  some  way  or  other  has  crept  into  the  constitu- 
tion. This  is  an  error  even  more  serious  than  that  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  themselves. 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Broader  Vision.     By  the  Reverend  Rich  aid  Sill  Holmxs,  D.l 
LL.D.     Philadelphia:     The  Westminster  Press.     Cloth,  i6mo;  pp. 
232.    $1.00,  postage  8  cents  extra. 
A  true  service  has  been  rendered  by  Miss  Mabel  Dodge  Holmes  in 
preparing  this  collection  of  the  writings  of  her  father.    It  is  prefaced 
by  a  sketch  of  his  worthy  and  influential  career  as  a  teacher,  lecturer, 
preacher,  editor,  friend  of  men  and  of  God.     Following  this  **story  of 
a   full  life"  appear  twenty-five  articles   which   were  prepared   as  edi- 
torials for  "The  Westminster'*  and  "The  Continent."    An  c^ual  amount 
of  space  is  then  devoted  to  fugitive  poems^  grouped  as  "Life  Lyrics/* 
"Holiday  and  Anniversary  Poems'*  and  "Sonnets."     To  these  are  ap- 
pended some  tw^enty  pages  of  Epigrams  and  other  brief,  pithy  sayings. 
The  collection  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the  fragrant  memory  of  a  life 
characterized    by    peculiar    beauty,    purity,    courage,    helpfulness    and 
strength. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Religion  in  College  Life.  By  Martyn  Summerbell,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  RevcU  Company,  Cloth,  T2mo;  pp.  215.  $l-oa 
net. 

This  collection  of  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  before  college 
audiences  by  one  who  has  been  connected  with  students  all  his  life, 
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reveals  a  strong  evangelical  faith  and  a  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Christ     The  author  expresses  his  belief  that  the  more  definite  and 
scriptural  the  religious  convictions  of  a  student  may  be,  the  riper  will 
be  his  mental  product,  and  the  greater  his  usefulness  in  the  world. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Tki  Sevenfold  '7  Am"     By  the  Rev*  Thomas  Marjoribanks,  D.D. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Cloth.     12010;  pp.  147,    60 
cents  net. 
This  volume  of  *'The  Short  Course  Series"  presents  a  brief  devo- 
tional treatment  of  the  seven    familiar  phrases   from   the   Gospel   of 
John  in  which  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  "The  Light  of  the  World," 
"The  Door/*  "The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life/'  'The  Good  Shep- 
ficTd,"  "The  Bread  of  Life,"  *The  Vine,"  '*The  Resurrection  and  the 
J-ifc.^ 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmak. 
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^E^*Q^gilism  and  Social  Service,    By  John  Marvin  Dean.    Griffith  and 
Rowland  Press.    Cloth,  i2mo;  pp.  71,    29  cents  postpaid. 
This  brief  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  modern  social 
JJ**"oblems  comes   from  the  pen  of  one  of  the   leaders  of  the  recent 
-^^^n  and  Religion  Forward  Movement."     The  sound  .principle  is  as- 
**-**Tted  and  defended  that  the  salvation  of  the  individuals  which  com- 
^^''^^^^   society  must  precede  and  underlie  every  effort  for  social  better* 
^^^^^t;  but  that  the  acceptance  of  the  full  Gospel  of  Christ  will  lead  to 
^>ricc   in   every  sphere   of   social   need.     The  author   contends  that 
*'^*^ial   Service  and   Evangelism   are  indivisible." 
^^^winceton,  Chahles  R.  Ehdman. 


il  We  Do  Without  JesusT    By  Arthur  C  Hill,  Minister  of  New 

Court   Congregational   Church.     New   York:     George  H.   Doran. 

Qodi,  crown  8vo;  pp.  304.    $1.50  net. 

^X^is   book   is   dedicated    to    those    w^ho    are    asking   whether    Jesus 

interpret  the  meaning  of  life,   and  to  this  question  it  gives  an 

^:>ressive    and    convincing    affirmative.      It    deals    wholly    with    the 

^ings  of  Jesus,  and  these  in  their  more  general  aspects.     There 

110  study  of  the  words  of  our  Lord ;  such  study  is   evidently  prc- 

^'^jposed;   what   the   Master  teaches   is    assumed    as   known,   and  the 

*^iter  considers  the  relation  which  the  great  principles  enunciated  by 

**Urist  sustain  to  modern  philosophies,  and  to  the  pressing  problems 

^    life. 

The  reader  who  believes  that  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Work 

'  ^   Christ,   bring   us   nearer    to   the    heart    of    Christianity    than    any 

^Vsstract   consideration  of  his   teachings,   and  that  it   is  only  in   con- 

^^tion  with  the  former  that  the  latter  can  be  understood,  will  prob- 

ly  be  conscious  of  a  feehng  of  disappointment,  and  dissatisfaction, 

^-^  that  which  b  essential  is  passed  unnoticed,  and  that  which  would 

^Xluminatc  is  omitted:  nevertheless  he   will  be   impressed   anew   with 
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the  wide  range  of  human  interests  which  is  covered  by  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  and  will  hope  that  many  who  have  questioned  his  authority 
will  be  led  by  such  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  precepts  to 
accept  him  as  Saviour  and  submit  to  him  as  divine  Master  and  Lord, 

The  writer  considers,  first  of  all,  the  relation  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  to  the  present  w^orld-conditions  of  "ridicule**,  "weariness"  and 
** false  interpretation".  He  then  shows  what  these  teachings  have  to 
suggest  as  to  "the  value  and  the  norm  of  human  life*',  to  "the  spirit 
of  wonder",  "the  idea  of  beauty",  to  **human  affections"  and  **thc  h 
child".  Parts  three  and  four  of  the  volume  are  termed  **Theologicar  H 
and  "Evangelical",  and  deal  with  "agnosticism",  **thc  revelation  of 
God",  "religious  intuitions",  "religious  authority",  "the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world";  with  "sin",  "spiritual  dynamic",  "the  human  will**, 
and  "the  world's  pain*'.  Part  five  is  "Social'*,  and  treats  such  subjects 
as  ideals  of  social  conduct,  liberty,  social  justice,  the  place  of  woman, 
and  "the  church  of  the  people".  The  style  of  the  writer  is  interesting 
and  reveals  thought  fulness,  moral  earnestness  and  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  a  very  wide  field   of   modern  literature. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman, 

The  Almighty  Magnet.  By  Rev.  D.  S.  Hamilton,  Symington,  Glas- 
gow:    Pickering  and  Inglis.     Cloth,   i6mo;  pp.   142.     2s. 

The  first  of  this  collection  of  brief  sermons  gives  the  title  to  the 
volume  in  which  they  are  printed.  Each  one  has  tis  its  subject  some 
scripture  symbol.  Thus  10  the  first  *'the  magnet"  is  the  cross 
(Jn.  xii,  31),  in  the  second  faith  is  "the  telescope"  (Heb.  xi,  l),  in 
the  third  love  is  "the  microscope'*,  in  the  fourth  hope  is  "the  anchor" 
(Hek  vi.  19) ;  and  later  we  find  "The  Tree",  "The  Race",  "The  Spider's 
Web",  *The  Riddle",  "The  Touchstone",  etc.,  all  used  to  impress  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  The  sermons  are  thus  vivid  and  picturesque,  well 
adapted  to  arouse  interest,  and  may  be  considered  as  particularly 
calculated  to  attract  and  instruct  the  young. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Studies  of  Missionary  Leadership,  By  Robert  E.  Speer,  Philadel- 
phia:    The  Westminster  Press.     i6mo;  pp.  283.    Ooth.    $1.50. 

This  volume,  which  comprises  the  Smyth  Lectures  for  19 13  de- 
livered before  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  contains  no  mere  miscellany  of  missionary  biographies,  but 
careful  studies  of  six  notable  lives  selected  to  illustrate  various 
phases  of  the  great  problem  of  world-wide  evangelization.  The  lives 
of  these  heroes  suggest  how  this  problem  is  being  solved  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Three  of  these  show  how  it  is  being  met  by  the 
missionary  organizations  from  the  base  of  the  church  at  home;  and 
three  show  how  the  task  is  faced  on  the  foreign  field. 

The  lives  of  Walter  Lowrie,  for  thirty-two  years  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  and  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  for  twenty  years  first 
treasurer  and  then  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  picture  the  founding  cf  the  missionary 
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tntcrprise  in  America,  and  the  early  problems  which  emerged;  while 
lUifus  Anderson,  for  forty- four  years  an  active  official  of  the  Ameri- 
oa  Board,  is  presented  as  the  "foremost  American  administrator",  the 
'^ost  original,  the  most  constructive,  and  the  most  courageous  stu- 
dent of  missionary  policy  whom  this  country  has  produced". 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  independent  national  church 
h  found  in  the  career  of  a  Japanese,  Paul  Sawayama;  the  relation 
of  western  forms  of  Christian  experience  to  the  Indian  mind  is 
studied  in  the  pathetic  career  of  a  Hindu,  Nehemiah  Goreh;  and  the 
diffictilt  questions — relative  to  foreign  communities  and  religious  lib- 
erty— are  treated  in  connection  with  the  heroic  work  of  an  Americani 
XDavid  Trumbull,  **the  friend  of  Chile'*. 

Thus  we  are  concerned,  in  these  six  striking  studies,  not  so  much 
^^ith  methods  as  with  men,  and  not  merely  with  biographical  facts, 
fc»at  with  *'lessons  of  character  and  ideal".  We  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  central  questions  of  the  life  of  the  church;  and  these 
'^^re  presented  as  living  issues  of  our  own  land,  and  our  own  time^ 
^^and  otir  own  lives » 

Pfincttan,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

^ZTke  Twilvf  Gemnud  Crown,  By  Samuel  Judson  Portxr*  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  and  Company.  Cloth,  8vo;  pp.  165.  $1.20  net. 
This  volume  contains  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  course  of  the  Epistle  the  writer  finds  ascribed  to 
Christ  twelve  striking  titles  arranged  in  three  grouos,  each  containing 
two  couplets  as  follows:  (1)  **Son  and  Heir",  "Effulgence  of  His 
Glory",  and  "Image  of  His  Substance";  (2)  "Apostle  and  High 
Priest",  and  "Mediator  and  Minister";  (3)  "Author  and  Perfecter" 
and  "Forerunner  and  Shepherd".  The  titles  of  the  first  group  are 
shown  to  define  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  those  of  the 
tccond  to  outline  his  place  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  thos€  of 
the  third  to  express  the  relations  between  Christ  and  the  believer. 
Ifl  their  combination  these  titles  are  set  forth  as  comprehending  much 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  in  which  they  are  found,  but  more 
partictilarly  as  portraying  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  character 
of  Christ,  our  Great  High  Priest,  who  is  one  with  the  Father,  who 
once- for -all  made  atonement  for  our  sins,  and  who  can  save  to  the 
uttermost  as  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for,  us. 
Princiton.  Charles  R,  Ehdman, 


Planting  The  Outposts,    By  Robert  Frederick  Sulzer.    Philadelphia  r 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

Cloth,  i6mo;  pp,  128.    50  cents,  postage  8  cents  extra. 

The  author  of  this  sketch  is  the  successful  District  Superintendent 

I  of    Presbyterian   Sunday-School    Missions    for    Minnesota    and    North 

iDakota.     He  here  describes  his  thirty-five  years  of  experience  as  a 

Sunday  School  missionary  "among  the  children  of   the  plains".     As 

a  biography  it  is  vivid  and  interesting,  and  indicates,  as  the  author 

modestly  insfsU,  that  the  Lord  can  use  men  of  limited  education,  but 
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who  arc  consecrated  and  possess  common  sense,  to  accomplish  some  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  saving  children.  The  even  more  obvious 
message  of  the  book  is  the  importance  of  the  great  work  being  done, 
in  various  parts  of  our  tand^  by  the  unselfish  and  courageous  men 
who  are  serving  under  our  various  boards  and  societies  as  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  Sabbath  School  missions. 
Princeton.  Chables  R,  Eroman, 


The  Working  Church,  By  Charles  F,  Thwing,  D.D..  LL.D.  Presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  University.  New  York:  Fleming  H- 
Revell  Company,     Cloth,  r^mo:  pp.  189.    60  cents. 

A  book  which  first  appeared  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
would  hardly  be  revised  and  rcpuhtished  to-day  unless  it  possessed 
elements  of  abiding  worth.  In  the  case  of  this  handbook  for  pastors, 
these  elements  are  found  in  the  de^nite  suggestions  of  methods  by 
which  the  members  of  a  church  can  be  enlisted,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  pastor,  in  definite  Christian  service.  As  already  intimated,  these 
suggestions  are  by  no  means  novel;  but  they  coyer  a  large  number 
of  possible  spheres  of  activity,  **among  the  children*',  "among  the 
young",  "among  business  men*\  in  relation  to  church  Bnance  and 
benevolences,  in  tlic  treatment  of  strangers,  in  reaching  the  unchurched, 
in  strengthening  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  mid-week  service,  in 
adjusting  the  local  church  to  a  changing  environment.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  chapter  which  has  been  entirely  rewritten  on  "The 
Rewards  of  Christian  Work".  It  constitutes  an  attractive  appeal 
to  young  men  of  ability  to  enlist  in  th^t  form  of  Giristian  service,  in 
the  interests  of  which  the  previous  chapters  were  penned. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Eroman. 


The   Story   of  Joseph.     By    Adam    C.    Welch,    D,D.,    Professor    of 

Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
The  Dit^ne  Drama  of  Job.    By  Charles  F.  Akei>,  D.D. 
The  Mirror  of  the  SouL    By  the  Rev.  John  Vauchak,  M.A-,  Canon 

residentiary  of  Winchester. 
In   The   Upper  Room.     By   the   Rev.   Davio   James   Burrell,   D.D., 
LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York.     New 
iYork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.       Cloth,  i6mo;  pp.   125,   143,   141, 
145.    60  cents  each. 
These  four  volumes  form  a  part  of  "The  Short  Course  Series^  of 
Biblical  expositions.     As  the  name  indicates,  the  series  is  intended  to 
stimulate  and  aid  in  the  preparation,  not  of  the  long  courses  of  ex- 
pository lectures  which  were  once  popular,  but  of  such  brief  series  of 
six   or   eight   connected   studies   on    one    definite    theme,    as   are   now 
regarded  essential   to  the  programme  of  a  teaching  pastorate.     The 
value  of  the  series,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  preachers,  but 
its  volumes  will  be  found  of  help  to  all  who  desire  brief,  scholarly, 
piactical  interpretations  of  Bible  history  and  doctrine. 

The  Story  of  Joseph  appears  in  its  true  significance,  as  it  is  related 
and  illumined  by  Doctor  Welch.    The  reader  is  impressed,  not  merely 
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^kh    the   deep  human   interest   of   the   narrative,  but   with   the    far- 

^eachiIl^    divine    purpose,    revealed    in    the    life   of    the   ancient   hero. 

The  story  is  shown  to  portray  a  character  of  singular  beauty  and  a 

career   of  unusual  interest,   but   much   more   to   relate   the   origin   of 

die    ideals,  and   to   record   the   providences,   by   which   the   nation   of 

Israel   came  into  being.     The  reader  realizes   anew   the   moral  values 

^nd    practical  applications  of  the  story,   but  still   more  the   important 

place  it  holds  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  God, 

Dr.   Aked  renders  a  helpful  service  in  reminding  his  readers  of  the 

j>cxennial   interest,  the  profound  wisdom,  and  the  practical  values  of 

The   Dh4ne  Dratna  of  Job.     He  traces  with   distinctness   the  course 

^^i   the  debate  between  the  patriarch  and  his  three  friends,  interprets 

sympathetically  the   difficult  speech   of   Elihu,   and  shows  the  signifi- 

<rance  of  the  answer  of  Jehovah.     The  successive  chapters  deal  with 

**Tlie    Insurrection    of    Doubt'*,    *The    Restoration    of    FaitV*,    "Satan 

ixi    Literature  and   in   Life*',   "Eliphaz    the   Seer*',   *'Rildad   the   Sage", 

••Zophar    the    Ordinary    SouP,    "The    Intervention    of    Elihu'*,    *Thc 

Speeches  of  Jehovah",    The  discussions  are  necessarily  brief,  but  they 

can    hardly   fail   to   stimulate  a   fresh   study   of   this   masterpiece   of 

Hebrew  poetic  genius. 

It  was  St.  Athanasius  who  described  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  A  Mirror 
of  thf  Soui;  and  it  is  this  phrase  which  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  has 
selected  as  a  title  for  his  "Short  studies  in  the  Psalter".  The  very 
phrase  suggests  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Psalms  upon  which  the 
luthor  dwells,  namely  their  remarkable  *Miversity",  and  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  subject,  reflecting  every  mood  Dnd  experience  of 
humanity,  and  making  it  possible  for  these  Psalms  to  form  a  hymn- 
book  for  the  whole  church,  a  devotional  handbook  for  the  world. 

But  the  chief  aspect  of  the  Psalter,  the  one  which  the  writer  next  de* 
icrtbes,  and  that  too  most  impressively,  is  the  deep  sense  which  it 
evinces  of  "communion  with  God".  As  Dean  Stanley  declared,  this  is 
**thc  crowning-glor>'". 

Oosely  related  to  this  is  a  third  feature  to  which  reference  is 
tnadc,  "the  grace  of  meditation'*; — a  grace  recognized  by  pagan  philos- 
opliers,  but  specially  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  notably 
conspicuous  in  the  practice  of  the  most  saintly  followers  of  Christ 
during  all  the  ages.  After  dealing  with  the  deep  **appreciatton  of 
nature'*  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  Psalter,  the  writer  shows 
bow  strikingly  the  v2rious  Psalms  prolong  the  two  notes  of  ^'praise" 
and  "thanksgiv^ing"  which  should  continually  sound  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  God* 

Last  of  all  it  is  shown  that  even  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
ftrace  which  the  Psalms  reveal  needed  to  be  perfected  by  the  fuller 
revelation  which  came  through  Christ, 

The  passage  of  Scripture  assigned  to  Doctor  Burrell  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  the  New  Testament,  namely 
John  xiii.-xvil  These  chapters  receive  a  reverent  and  thoughtful 
treatment  in  the  volume  entitled  In  the  Upper  Room,  To  this  ex- 
pofition,  the  characteristic  style  of  Dr.  Burrell  is  well  adapted.    Clear, 
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concise,  simple  sentences  set  forth  the  unquestioning  faith  of  the 
writer  in  the  great  Christian  verities  which  these  chapters  embody. 
The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  lesson  of  service,  the 
personality  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  condition  of  fruit  fulness, 
the  personal  return  of  Christ,  His  high-priestly  prayer,  -'the  closing 
hymn"  are  all  so  treated  as  to  strengthen  faith,  and  to  encourage  an 
effort  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Christ  and  a  truer  devotion  to  His 
service, 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Continimtion  Committee  Conferences  in  Asia  ig  12-1913.  Puh- 
hshed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Continuation  Committee.  New 
York:  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  600  Lexington  Ave,  FuU 
octavo,  pp.  488.  Price,  $2,00, 
The  unique  character  of  the  World's  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  igio,  was  not  confined  to  the  careful  preparation  which 
had  been  made  by  its  eight  Commissions,  nor  to  the  personnel  of 
its  delegates^  but  was  seen  particularly  in  its  consciousness  of  being 
intended  to  express  a  spirit  and  to  perpetuate  a  work  which  should 
not  end  with  its  sessions.  The  distinctive  feature  was  its  creation  of  a 
Continuation  Committee,  which  was  appointed  to  perfect  the  investi- 
gations begun  by  the  Commissions  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  This  Committee  is  composed  of  some  forty  leaders 
of  tlie  Missionary  forces  of  the  world.  Immediately  upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Conference  it  met  for  organization,  and  has  held 
three  subsequent  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  concern  the  missionary  enterprise.  At  its  meeting 
in  191 1,  it  requested  Dn  John  R.  Mott,  its  chairman,  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Committee;  more 
particularly  in  visiting  mission  fields,  acquainting  missionary  leaders 
with  the  work  and  plans  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  studying  the 
problems  and  assisting  in  the  unifying  of  missionary  efforts.  In 
accordance  with  this  request  Dr.  Mott  devoted  several  months  in 
preparation  for  a  visit  to  the  Orient,  and  then  spent  the  time  from 
Ctetober,  1912,  to  May,  1913,  in  an  extended  tour  through  the  principal 
mission  lands  of  Asia, 

The  field  was  divided  into  a  number  of  areas,  and  in  each  one  of 
these  a  conference  of  leaders  was  held.  In  addition  to  eighteen  of 
these  sectional  c?onferences,  national  conferences  were  held  in  India, 
China  and  Japan.  To  each  one  of  the  sectional  conferences  some  fifty 
persons  were  invited  as  representatives  of  the  various  missions, 
churches,  and  also  of  the  various  phases  of  missionary  work.  These 
delegates  were  prepared  for  the  conferences  by  the  previous  study  of  a 
series  of  important  questions  submitted  to  them  in  advance  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Continuation  Committee.  Some  of  the  leaders  pre- 
sented papers  on  the  various  topics  which  these  questions  suggested,  but 
most  of  the  time  was  spent,  at  each  of  the  conferences,  in  free  dis- 
cussions, in  order  to  secure  the  widest  expression  of  opinion   from 
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those  who  were  present.    At  the  close  of  each  conference  a  Committee 
on   Findings,  which  had  previously  been  appointed,   ofiFered  a   report 
embodying   the   general    conclusions    which    had   been    reached.     This 
report  was  debated,  and  amended  and  finally  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference,    The  volume  which  has  been  prepared,  with  the  title  above 
mentioned,  is  composed  of  the  findings  of  these  diflferent  conferences 
together  with  a  list  of  their  members.    The  report  of  each  committee 
is  arranged  under  a  series  of  uniform  headings,  the  mention  of  which 
iriU    suggest    the    important    themes    which    were    tinder    discussion. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "Occupation  of  the  Fields'*;  '*Evange- 
t'miion";  **The  Christian  Church";  **The  Christian  Leadership";  *The 
Training  of  Missionaries";  "Christian  Education";  ^'Christian  Litera- 
ttire";  "Cooperation";  "Medical  Work";  *' Women's  Work", 

No  comments  or  expressions  are  added  by  Dr.  Mott,  the  author  of  the 

W'Cklume,  aside  from  a  brief  introduction  which  summarizes  the  facts 

s^Mx^yt  mentioned.     The   reports   may   be   disappointing   to   some   who 

^;^<pcct  novelty  of  theme  or  diversity  of  views.     What  is   expressed 

i^  i  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  missionary  leaders  of  the 

^^^rient  upon  all  the  great  problems  of  their  work.    The  volume  forms 

im^  fact  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  Reports  of  the  World's  Mis- 

^^Oftary  Conference.     What  is  surprising  is  the  absolute  unanimity  of 

^^^*<>Ught  upon   questions   which   are   so   difficult   and    important.     The 

-^   ^ble  of   Contents,   which   has   been   provided,   enables    one   to   turn 

^^^  ^th  rapidity  to  the  conclusion s»  upon  any  one  topic,  reached  by  all 

^  *^g     conferences.     They   indicate  the  pressing  need   of  an   immediate 

*^>^sion  for  the  unoccupied  portions  of  what  are  known  as  Mission 

'-^^ds;  for  a  great  enlargement  of  the  work  in  every  department;  for  a 

^  *^^*e    scientific    and    specialized    training    of    missionaries;    for    the 

,^^ ^"^^'^ision  of  an  adequate  Christian   literature  in  the  language  of  the 

^^^^ous   peoples;    and    for   wider   cooperation   among    the   missionary 

ieties  and  organizations.     The  volume  will  be  of  great  service  to 

^"■nbers  of  Mission  Boards,  and  to  all  who  are  seeking  light  on  the 

listing  condition  of  missionary  activities  in  the  far  East. 

^f^rinceton.  Charles  R,  Erdman. 


^^^ Nations  of  the  Christian  Churches,     By  the  Rev.  Robert  CampbelLj 

D,D.    Toronto:    William  Briggs.    Qoth,  rimo;  pp,  337,    $1.50. 

-^     AVidc  interest  has  been  awakened   throughout  the  Christian   world 

^^  the  movement  toward  organic  union  which  for  more  than  a  decade 

^^s  engaged  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Methodist  Churches 

^f"  Canada.     This  interest  has  been   due  to  the  relation  such  a  raove- 

*>icnt  has  been  thought  to  sustain  to  the  larger  dreams  of  a  "reunion 

^f  Christendom''.    It  is  this  latter  suggestion  which  gives  significance 

to  this  present  volume  and  makes  it  of  value  even  to  Christians  who 

have  no  relation  to  Canada,  or  to  the  three  denominations  concerned. 

Of  course  its  first  message  will  be  to  Presbyterians  and  particularly  to 

those  who  are  facing  the  serious  problems  which  occasioned  the  volume ; 

for  the  writer  aims  to   show  the  difficulty,  the  possible  peril,  of  at- 
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tempting  to  unite  the  church  he  represents  with  the  two  sister  churches 
on  the  proposed  "Basis  of  Union'*,  However,  the  principles  involved 
arc  of  far  wider  application  than  the  limits  of  his  imniediate  discus- 
sion; aind  while  he  places  himself  on  the  side  which  is  at  the  present 
day  manifestly  unpopular^  his  spirit  is  so  irenic  as  to  conciliate  those 
who  differ  decidedly  from  his  conclusions-  His  method  is  not  specu- 
lative but  historical.  He  sets  forth  what  he  regards  to  be  the  origin 
and  essential  characteristics  of  the  great  churches  in  question^  and 
shows  what  would  be  lost  fcy  the  proposed  organic  union  of  these 
churches.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  proposal  in- 
volves a  possible  sacrifice  of  sacred  truth,  and  that  a  union,  at  such 
a  price,  would  be  too  dearly  bought.  Obviously  many  will  dissent 
from  the  general  position  of  the  author,  but  in  these  days  of  super- 
ficial thinking  on  the  subject  of  church  unity,  when  many  advocates 
of  corporate  union  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  ignorance  of  his- 
toric facts  and  indifference  to  religious  truths,  there  is  great  need 
of  such  conservative  discussions,  to  remind  us  that  no  desirable  move- 
ment can  be  advanced  by  ignoring  realities  nor  by  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  No  reunion  of  Christendom  w*ould  be  welcome  which  was 
born  of  blind  sentiment  or  produced  by  force.  An  intelligent  under- 
standing of  denominational  differences  can  meanwhile  deepen  tlic 
sympathy  and  forward  the  cooperation  which  the  author  advocates 
and  seeks  to  secure. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Religion  as  Life.  By  Henry  CHtmcHiLL  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Oberlin  College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth, 
i2mo;  pp,   194.     $1.00  net. 

It  is  the  helpful  contention  of  tlie  writer  that  religion,  and  religion 
alone,  can  giv^  to  man  Ufe— "large  and  rich  and  free,  increasing,  in- 
exhaustible life**.  The  "choice  of  life",  however,  -must  be  heroic  and 
must  triumph  over  *'the  peril  of  the  lesser  good".  **The  method  of 
life'*  must  be  that  of  "mental  and  spiritual  fellowship,  as  well  as  of 
mental  and  spiritual  independence**.  Then  too  "the  realities  of  life" 
must  be  faced — the  sense  of  beauty»  truth  and  duty;  human  responsi- 
bility, the  capacity  for  growth,  sin,  love,  death  and  immortality.  "The 
sources  of  life*'  will  be  found  "in  the  life  and  spirit  of  Jesus".  "The 
enemies  of  life"  are  shown  to  consist  largely  in  such  "opposing  per- 
sonalities" as  appeared  to  confront  **tbe  work  of  Jesus".  The  very 
"essence  of  life"  is  doing  the  will  of  God. 

While,  in  the  six  chapters  thus  smrnnarized,  there  is  much  to  interest, 
and  even  to  inspire  to  higher  living,  one  misses  td^e  characteristic  notes 
of  supernatural  Christianity.  A  chief  place  is  given  among  human 
leaders  to  "the  personality  of  Jesus*\  but  it  is  not  suggested  that  he 
differs  in  essence  from  them,  nor  yet  that  our  relation  to  Him  must 
differ  vitally  from  that  which  we  sustain  to  other  men.  There  is  no 
clear,  courageous,  convincing  presentation  of  the  divine,  omnipotent 
indwelling  Christ,  '*who  is  our  life".    While  the  brief  discussion  moves 
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in  the  realm  of  familiar  moral  and  religious  truth  and  is  marked  by 
sanity   and   earnestness,   it   hardly   attains   the   level    which   might   be 
assumed  by  one  who  accepts  the  New  Testament  revelation  and  the 
lublime    realities    of    the    Christian    faith. 
Princeton,  Charles  R,  Ejidman. 

Tkg  Sunday-Sckool  at  Work,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Paris,  DJ). 
Philadelphia :      The    Westminster    Press.     Cloth,    i2mo ;    pp.    259. 

The   Presbyterian  Board   of   Publication  has  rendered  the   Sunday- 
School  world  a  very  true  service  in  issuing  a  series  of  brief  manuals 
deab'ng    with    many    distinct    phases    of    Sunday -School    work.      The 
I^rescnt  volume  gathers,  in  a  more  permanent  form,  a  number  of  these 
■»anuals»  but  adds  much  new  material  which  will  be  of  interest  and 
"^raltic  to  all  who  desire  information  as  to  approved  and  tested  methods 
of  Sunday'Schoo!  work.    The  subjects  and  authors  of  the  successive 
diapters  will   sufficiently  indicate  their   scope  and  worth.     These  are 
as  follows:     "The  Superintendent  and  His  Associates",  by  Philip  E. 
Howard.  "The  Secretary  and  His  Assistants",  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mc- 
ICinney,    Ph.D.,    "The    Treasurer    and    the    Librarian",    by    Amos    R, 
Wells,  *The  Sunday-School  Graded",  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinncy, 
■Fh,D.,  **The  Graded  Lessons*',  by  the  Rev,  E,  Morris  Fergiisson,  *The 
Adult  Class",   by  W.   C.    Pearce,   *The   Teacher-Training   Class",   by 
the  Rev.   Franklin   McEl fresh,   Ph.D.,   'The  Home   Department",  by 
the   Rev.   E,   Morris    Fergusson,    "How    to   Increase    .A.tt  en  dance",   by 
the  Rev.  Jay  S*  Stowell,  **Missionary  Education  in  the  Sun  day -School", 
^^y   Ralph    E.    Diffendorfer,    "Bring^ing    the    Pupil    to    a    Decision    for 
hrbt'**  by  the  Rev,  George   Gordon   Mahy. 
Princeton,  Chari,es  R.  Eroman. 

The  Westminster  Superintendent's  Service  Book,  By  E.  Morris 
Fergusson.  Philadelphia:  The  Prestiyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation and  Sabbath- School  Work.     Cloth,  i6moj  pp.  71.    35  cents. 

This  little  hand-book  aims  to  help  the  Sun  day- School  Superintendent 
in  his  preparation  for  the  conduct  of  the  regular  sessions  of  tlie  schooL 
It  suggests  the  various  causes  and  agencies  of  Christian  work  which 
should  be  st>ecially  emphasired,  and  the  hymns  and  scripture  lessons 
which  may  be  appropriate  for  these,  and  also  for  the  various  special 
days  of  the  Sunday-School  year. 

Princeton.  Chahles  R.   Erdmak. 


Tm  Don'is  far  Smnday-School  Teachers,    By  Amos  R.  Wells,    Phila- 
delphia:   The  Westminster  Press.     Cloth,  24mo;  pp.  74.    25  cents. 
An  experienced  Sunday-School  worker  here  gives  wise  precautions 
elative  to  the  spirit  and  temper  which  must  characterize  the  success ful 
achcr, 
Princeton.  Charles  R,  Erdman. 
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Silver  Chimes  in  Syria.  By  the  Rev.  Willlah  S.  Nelson,  D.D.  Phila- 
delphia :    The  Westminster  Press.    Cloth,  i2mo ;  pp,  174.    75  cents. 

These  *'GIimpses  of  a  Missionary's  Experience",  by  the  author  of 
"Habeeb  the  Beloved",  afford  an  interesting  and  \'ivid  insight  into  the 
actual  life  and  work  and  surroundings  of  the  Christian  evangelist  in 
Syria.  The  sketches  are  autobiographical,  and  cannot  fail  to  deepen 
sympathy  with  the  missionaries  and  their  work. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Character  and  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  The  Hon,  Edward  Lyttleton, 
M.A.,  B,D,  New  York:  Fleming  H,  Revcll  Company,  Cloth, 
8vo;  pp.  2^y,    $1.50  net. 

The  Headmaster  of  Eton  College  has  presented  in  this  volume  a 
discussion  indicative  of  broad  culture,  serious  thought,  and  strong 
conviction.  The  main  contention  concerns  the  popular  problem  of  the 
true  basis  for  character,  and  affirms  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  mere 
morality  or  a  sense  of  duty  but  in  a  ''strong  clear  belief  in  Christ  as 
God,  and  in  His  redeeming  work**.  In  the  consideration  of  character, 
all  its  component  elements  are  not  passed  in  review,  but  the  attention 
is  centered  upon  "hmn.ility",  as  a  typical  virtue,  and  this  is  regarded, 
furthermore,  as  a  convenient  title  for  a  group  of  such  qualities  "as  self- 
forget  fulness,  lack  of  self-assertiveness,  humble  estimate  of  self*.  It 
fs  suggested  that  hopefulness,  perseverence  or  chanty  might  equally 
be  VLStd  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  under  discussion.  The  treatise 
is  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  question  how  far  we  arc  justified 
in  believing  that  character  can  be  trained  on  moral  principles  alone. 
The  writer  sets  forth  his  belief  that  "all  that  is  noble  and  satisfying 
and  fruitful  in  human  life  is  not  only  God's  gift,  but  lives  and  grows 
in  proportion  as  a  man  recognizes  that  it  is  His  gift'*. 

Princeton.  Charles   R.  Erdman. 

The  God  We  Trust,  By  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  Professcw 
of  HomileticSp  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth,  ijmo;  pp.  203.  $r>25  net 
These  studies  in  the  devotional  use  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  comprised 
the  Cole  Lectures  for  1913  delivered  before  Vanderbilt  University. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  charming  literary  style,  clearness  of 
statement,  and  independence  of  thought  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  readers  will  have  found  in  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed 
meanings  other  than  those  here  advanced ;  yet  none  can  fall  to  realize 
anew  the  deep  significance  of  its  unique  content,  or  to  be  aided  in 
its  use  as  an  instrument  of  devotion.  The  last  was  in  fact  the  real 
purpose  of  the  lecturer.  His  design  was  not  academic,  but  practical, 
to  meet  a  need  for  more  **order  and  system  in  our  religious  belief*, 
and  still  more  definitely,  not  to  find  in  the  creed  a  statement  of 
dogmatic  opinions  buj  an  expression  of  self-entrustment  to  God.  The 
lecturer  contended  that  the  Creed  can  be  used  devotionally  even  by 
those  who  cannot  accept  all  its  articles  in  tjhe  sense  in  which  they  were 
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originally  intended.    Whether  such  a  use  is  morally  justifiable  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  lecturer  to  show*     He  defends  his  belief  that   such 
a  devotional  use  of  the  Creed  1$  both  possible  and  desirable. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Tke  Book  of  God's  Providence,  By  John  T.  Faris,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School 
Work.  New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Company*  Cloth,  i2mo; 
pp.  27S.    $1.00  net. 

It  is  very  evident  that  to  the  mind  of  the  author  the  Book  of  God's 
Providence  is  none  other  than  the  book  of  life,  and  that  too  of  every 
/ifc,  however  obscure.  In  tnore  than  sixty  brief  chapters  incidents 
^L^e  related,  drawn  in  most  instances  from  the  usua!  walks  of  daily 
^3^periencc  but  showing  how  the  tnost  commonplace  events  are  dignified 
b^y  the  belief  that  they  are  tmder  the  control  of  a  divine  hand,  and 
Form  important  parts  in  a  plan  of  infinite  love  and  grace.  The  very 
^  tinplidty  of  the  narratives  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  a  child-like 
tiTnst  in  the  unfailing  care  and  providence  of  God. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.   Erdman. 


7rumbs,     By   C   M,  Zoin.     St   Louis,   Mo,:     Concordia   Publishing 
House.    Cloth,  i2tno;  pp.  436.    |i.oo,  postpaid. 

This  is  a  book  of  short  devotions  for  every  day  of  the  year.     It  has 
rewritten  in  English  from  the  German  original  which  was  pub* 

I  Wished   under   the  simiUr  title    of   Brosamtein.    The   "devotions"    fol- 
^3ow  the  calendar  of  the  church  year ;  each  one  consists  of  a  meditation 
^upon  a  selected  portion  of  Scripture  followed  by  a  brief  prayer;  they 
arc  divided  into  three  main  parts,  the  first  "The  Festival  Season",  the 
second    "Catechism    Lessons*',    the    third    "The    Christianas    Life    and 
Death'*.     They   reflect   the   distinctive   views   of   the   church    and   the 
Mcraments  which   are  held  by   the  branch  of  the   Lutheran    Church 
hr  the  use  of  which  they  are  specially  intended^  but  would  be  found 
fcelpful  as  an  aid  to  devotion  by  Christians  of  any  denomination. 
Princeton.  Charles   R,  'Erdmast, 

Tetipathy  of  the  Celestial  World.  By  Horace  C,  Stanton,  D.D., 
I  ST.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth.  8vo; 
I  PP^  473  $1.50  net. 
As  stated  on  the  title*page  of  this  volume  the  purpose  of  the 
^tjthor  is  to  show  that  ** Psychic  phenomena  here  are  but  foreshadow- 
*ngs  of  our  transcendent  faculties  hereafter*'  and  to  prove  by  **evi- 
*iences  from  psychology  and  Scripture  that  the  celestials  can  instan- 
ti^neously  and  freely  comtnunicate  across  distance  infinitely  great*'. 

The  reality  of  mental  telepathy,  the  writer  assumes  as  unquestionable, 
^nd  attempts  to  substantiate  his  belief  by  a  marvellous  series  of  stories 
taken  largely  from  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Kc  accepts  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  a  devout  believer 
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in  evangelical  Christiamtyt  he  seeks  to  illuminate  the  inspired  rcvela^ 
tion  by  the  facts  of  science,  and  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  Christian 
hope.  In  brief  he  aims  to  show  "what  Science  and  Scripture  indicate 
about  our  transcendent  psychical  powers,  privileges  and  possibilities  in 
the  future  state'*. 

To  the  author,  telepathy  includes  the  transmission  of  ideas,  and 
feelings  and  motor  impulses,  not  only  between  living  human  bdngs 
far  separated  in  space,  but  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  be- 
tween disembodied  spirits,  between  God  and  men,  between  the  living 
and  dead.  Such  telepathic  communication  and  the  associated  power 
of  clairvoyance  are  supposed  to  explain  many  recorded  mysteries  of 
Scripture,  even  the  appearance  of  Moses  on  the  Mount  of  Trana^ 
figuration,  and  tlie  visions  of  iChrist  by  Stephen  and  by  Saut  They 
are  taken  as  assurances  that  in  the  future  state  our  powers  of  tele- 
pathic intercourse  will  he  illimitable  even  -when  far  separated  as  we 
"range  through  all  the  iris-coloured  systems  astronomy  reveals'*. 

All  this  is  intensely  interesting  if  true;  but  many  if  not  moist 
modern  psychologists  deny  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  book, 
and  declare  that  the  transference  of  thought  without  physical  media 
is  still  unproven ;  and,  even  granting  that  such  communication  is  pos- 
sible between  mortals  in  this  present  state,  modern  science  is  still  less 
inclined  to  believe  in  communications  from  disembodied  spirits,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  hy  the  authorities  to  which  the 
writer  refers.  Least  of  all  does  Scripture  seem  to  warrant  any  ex- 
plicit affirmations  as  to  the  present  activities  of  the  blessed  dead  or  as 
to  their  means  of  communication  when  clothed  upon  by  their  spiritual 
and  immortal  bodies.  It  may,  however,  be  of  help  and  inspiration 
to  some  inquiring  minds  to  be  assured  that  the  unquestioned  expansion 
of  psychic  powers  will  lie  in  part  along  the  line  which  the  word 
telepathy  now  suggests. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erumak. 

*'The  Greatest  of  These^.  By  Robekt  D.  Lawton,  Professoo-  of  English 
in  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.    Cloth,  lifmo;  pp.  go*    $i.oo  net. 

These  essays  reveal  a  high  moral  purpose^  lofty  ideals,  and  confident 
Christian  faith.  Their  extreme  brevity  is  suggested  by  the  sub-title  of 
the  volume,  "A  Book  of  Five  to  Twenty  Minute  Essays".  The 
thoughts  move  largely  in  the  sphere  of  the  familiar  and  obvious,  but 
are  stated  tersely  and  with  a  certain  poetic  charm. 

Princeton.  Chajiles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Teaching  of  the  Lesson,  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  Hoddcr 
and  Stoughton,  New  York:  George  H,  Doran  Company.  Cloth. 
24m o;  pp.  157.    2$  cents. 

This  pocket  commentary  on  the  interjiational  Sunday-School  Lessons, 
contains  the  full  text  for  each  week,  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
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*'the  narrative*'  and  a  brief  practical  application  of  "the  teadiing".    The 
comments  arc  concise,  clear,  evangelical,  spiritual,  stimulating. 
Princtton,  Charles  R.  Erbman, 

Thi  Supreme  Need,     By   Francis   B*   Denio,   Professor  in    Bangor 
Theological    Seminary,     New   York :     Fleming   H.    Revcll    Com- 
pany.    Qoth,  8voj  pp»  238.    $1^5. 
There  b  no  doubt  that  "the  supreme  need"  of  the  church  is  that  of 
a  fuller  manifestation  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Qor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  writer 
ij  10  secure,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  obedience  to  the  command,  "Be 
7e  filled  with  the  Spirit*',  which  is  described  as  "a  duty,  and  not  a 
oomiset  of  perfection'*.     If,  however,  there  is  a  failure  in  achieving 
this  purpose  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  emphasis  which  is  laid 
by  the  author  upon  the  Spirit  in  his  cosmic  relations,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  has  nothing  to  say,  and  because  so  little  is  made  of 
ehc  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  divine,  risen,  glorified  Christ, 
nrhich  appears  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  New  Testament  teaching. 
The  vital  defect  of  the  volume  seems  to  lie  in  a  failure  to  realise  the 
Ij^tgnificance  of  the  supreme  word:     **He  shall  glorify  me."     In  this 
^— onnection.  whatever  the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  implications  are 
-^-^ost  unfortunate  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following:     **It  must  be 
i^'emembered  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  an  Old  Testament  saint 
I^-ic  taught  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  ...  it  is  the  ministration  of 
-K^Jie  Holy  Spirit  since  the  days  of  Jesus  which  has  brought  men  to  an 
.^B^deqtiate  conception  of  these  truths*'. 

The  general  teaching  of  the  book  is,  however,  sane,  rational,  and 
^^ctilated  to  enlist  the  interest  of  modern  thinkers.  The  design  of 
«lie  writer  was  not  so  much  to  present  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
*^oly  Spirit,  as  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  Christian  life.  The 
PJ^^^tical  purpose  is  therefore  evidenced  both  in  the  themes  selected 
^ri^j  in  their  treatment  throughout  the  various  chapters  of  the  book. 
'^*^ong  these  themes  may  be  mentioned:  **The  Necessity  of  the 
^*>mrit  for  Effective  Service",  "The  Necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
Wading  a  Christian  life",  'The  Spirit  as  Guide  to  the  Truth'*,  "The 
**  ^tura!  Powers  and  the  Fruits  of  the  Spirit'**  "Conditions  of  Receiv- 
^'^^  the  Spirit  in  One's  Life",  **Besetting  Perils",  The  volume  doses 
^i^h  an  extended  Bibliography. 

-Princeton,  Charles  R,  Erdman. 


yan*s  Reach.    By  Charles  Fj>ward  Locke.    New  York:    Eaton  & 
Mains.    Cloth,  L2roo ;  pp,  278.    $1.00  net. 
^t  is  the  familiar  phrase  of  Browning's  which   furnishes  the  title 
^^^  these  studies:    A  man*s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  Or  what's 
^^aven  for?*'    In  the  successive  chapters  the  author  sets  before  us 
^'^'•^e  of   those  ideals  towards   which   we  roust   strive  if   we   are  toi 
*W^|„  ^^^  which  is  worthy  in  life  and  character.     Among  the  titles 
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"Heroism  in  every-day  life";  'The  cure  of  doubt*';  "Self-Mastery** 
"Sympathy";  '*RevereiKc'* ;  *' Appredation*' ;  *Tlie  Goapel  of  Rest 
and  Health",  While  the  chapters  are  not  connected  the  ideal  of  self- 
forgetful  service  runs  like  a  motif  in  music  through  atl  these  studies 
in  which  the  writer  defines  character  as  *'the  fine  art  of  giving  up**. 
The  discussions  are  illuminated  by  quotations  from  a  wide  field  of 
literature,  and  are  characteriJted  by  a  joyful  optimism,  a  kindly  sympa- 
thy, and  a  confident  Christian  faith. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmak, 


Stewardship  Among  Baptists.  By  Albeit  L.  Vail,  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society^  Cloth,  8vo;  pp.  140.  50 
cents  net,  postage  extra. 

This  is  a  strictly  denominational  discussion  of  the  great  theme  of 
Christian  stewardship;  but  it  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  every  follower  of  Christ,  whatever  his  church  affiliation  may  be. 

Of  the  three  chapters  which  comprise  the  volume,  the  first  is  **His- 
torical*',  and  brings  in  review  what  American  Baptists  have  believed 
and  practiced  in  the  matter  of  benevolences,  both  in  their  support  of 
missions  and  education,  and  in  their  advocacy  of  various  percentage 
plans. 

The  second  chapter  Is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "Tithing",  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  its  alleged  Scriptural  basis;  and  the  author  shows 
that  while  "giving"  should  be  systematic,  and  on  the  basis  of  some  flexible 
percentage,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  tithe  is  obligatory  upon  the 
Christian, 

The  most  valuable  section  of  the  book  for  readers  of  all  denom- 
inations is  its  last  chapter  in  which  are  formulated  the  "New  Testa- 
ment Principles"  of  Christian  Stewardship,  These  are  first  defined. 
then  applied  critically,  and  lastly  applied  constructively.    They  include 

(1)  Totality:  the  Christian  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  all  that  he  has, 

(2)  Personality:  the  man  is  more  important  than  his  money*  and 
cannot  substitute  a  gift  for  personal  service.  (3)  Respectability. 
Personal  equipment  for  the  Lord's  service  is  necessary  and  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  proper,  human  standards.  (4)  Prosperity. 
Giving  must  not  be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  financial  reward^  yet  must 
be  proportionate  to  financial  ability.  (5)  System.  This  is  the  part  of 
wisdom,  although  the  supposed  New  Testament  references  are  open 
to  question.  (6)  Simplicity.  All  ostentation  must  be  avoided.  (7) 
Spontaneity.  "God  loves  a  cheerful  giver*'.  (8)  Symmetry,  or  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  giver.  (9)  Equality.  All  financial  burdens 
should  be  equalized  among  associated  Christian  stewards. 

As  one  reads  the  discussions  of  these  principles,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a  wide  range  of 
practical  instructions  relative  to  this  problem  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  every   follower  of  Christ. 

Princeton.  Chakles  R.  EaoMAK* 
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The  Teaching  of  Christ.     By  G*  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.,  author  of 

"Tbe  Crises  of  the  Christ",  ''The  Analyzed  Bible",  etc.    Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company,    icyi^.    8vo;  pp.  vi,  3^3.    $1.50  net, 

Jn  tliis  companion  volume  to  The  Crises  of  the  Christ,  Dr.  Morgan 

^ets   forth  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  by  grouping  the  material  under 

three  main  heads:     Personalities    (God,    Himself,  the   Spirit,  Angels, 

Satan  and   Demons,   Man)  ;    Sin  and    Salvation    (Sin,   Salvation,   His 

Sartng  Mission,  Human   Responsibility,   Sanctity) ;   The  Kingdom  of 

God  (The  Fundamental  Conception,  Diflferent  Phaser  of  the  One  Fact 

The    Existing   Anarchy,   The   Redemptive    Processes,   The   Crisis,   An 

Individual  Application).    The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  well-propor- 

ttoned  and  fairly  comprehensive,  and,,  tike  all  the  author^s  expository 

work,  is  marked  by  keen  insight  into  the  deeper  meanings  of  familiar 

texts,  by  fresh,  often  strikingly  original  methods  of  handling  related 

^•ss^ges,  and  by  an  engaging  simplicity  and  directness  of  style.    The 

book  will  no  doubt  commend  itself  to  many  pastors  and  Bible  students 

is  a  helpfuJ  guide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 

Pfineeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher, 


Thi  Church,  the  People^  and  the  Age.  Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and 
GiORca^  William  Gilmore,  Editors  of  The  Homilctic  Review. 
Analysis  and  Summary  by  Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith^  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Coittpany.  1914.  8vo;  pp.  xxi, 
571,    $3.00  net 

O^nvinced  that  "there  appeared  to  be  a  widespread  indifference  to 

^^^    claims   of  the  Church",  and  that  "there  were  many  who  might 

^'^■sily  be  numbered  as  having  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 

^     heart  yet  were  not  enrolled   members  of   the  organized   Church", 

^^*^    Editors  of  The  Homitetic  Review  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 

*^*deT8  of  thought  in  Europe  and  America  to  ascertain  their  \iews 

^^»iceming  the  indifference  of  a  considerable  numL^er  to  the  organised 

^^^^urch  and   aJso  as  to   the  basis   and   direction    for  a   fundajmental 

^*^^ology  of  the  Church  for  the  age  in  which  we  live'*.    The  questioners 

^'^'^dently  supposed  that  **the  great  majority  of  people**  are  asked,  when 

*^^?y  would  unite  themselves  to  some  church,  "to  subscribe  to  state- 

'^^^^iits  that  deal  with  debated  and  controversial  questions'*.    The  con- 

""i^jutors    were  therefore   invited   to   express   themselves   with    special 

'"^^  Terence  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  dictum  on  this  subject :    '*!  have  never 

**^ited  myself  to  any  church  because  I  have  found  difficulty  in  giving 

**3^  assent  without  mental  reservation  to  the  long  complicated  state- 

*^«5nts  of  Christian  doctrine  which  characterize  their  Articles  of  Belief 

^«^<1  Confession  of  Faitlu    Whenever  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its 

*^^-^r,  as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership,  the  Savior's  condensed 

?^^temcnt  of  the  substance  of  both  Law  and  Gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the 

^^^'■d  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart*  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

^^3r  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  that  Church  I  will  join  with  all 

heart  and  all  my  soul". 
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Responses  were  received  from  some  one  hundred  and  five  men  of 
light  and  leading  in  the  fields  of  religion,  theology,  science,  philosophy 
and  literature.  The  Editors  have  arranged  these  contributions  in  three 
groups.  *'OocasionalIy",  as  we  can  readily  believe^  they  came  across 
"a  manuscript  tliat  was  difficult  to  classify."  For  alike  in  form  and 
in  content  the  answers  present  a  baffling  array  of  divergeiKies.  Ac» 
cording  to  their  own  interpretation  of  their  letter,  the  Editors  sub- 
mitted a  double  question.  Many  of  their  correspondents,  however, 
took  up  only  one  half  of  the  problem;  some  found  three,  others  even 
four,  chief  inquiries,  while  a  considerable  number  said  their  say  with- 
out regard  to  the  specific  form  of  the  circular. 

Some  of  the  articles  contain  suggested  formulas*  either  for  credal 
purposes  or  for  admission  to  church  membership.  These  statements 
are  gathered  together  on  pages  547  to  552.  They  are  preceded  (pp. 
531-546)  by  a  series  of  "Established  Forms  for  Reception  of  Mem- 
bers", which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  methods  in  use  in  our 
various  Protestant  Churches.  To  show  the  * 'importance  that  the 
theologians  of  an  era  now  gone  put  upon  formulated  statements",  the 
'*Oecumenical  Creeds**  are  set  forth  and  likewise  some  of  the  salient 
data  concerning  the  post-Reformation  symbols    (5ii-5J€>)^ 

We  have  sampled  various  specimens  in  the  three  groups  of  contribu- 
tions. One  thing  is  clear;  there  are  about  as  many  diagnoses  of  the 
patient's  condition  as  there  are  specialists  called  in  for  consultation 
in  regard  to  his  confessedly  desperate  plight.  The  differences  of 
opinion  have  made  it  quite  impossible  for  Dr.  Beckwith  to  do  justice 
to  them  all  in  his  twenty-five  page  ^'Analysis  and  Summary**.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  Lincoln's  famous  declaration  is  anything  but  a  unifying 
principle  for  our  Protestant  Churches.  The  statements  in  regard  to 
it  vary  all  the  way  from  unqualified  approval  to  total  rejection.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
Church  of  to-day  wnll  find  something  to  their  taste  in  these  pages, 
while  probably  no  one  article  states  the  points  at  issue  in  a  way  to 
satisfy  all  readers. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  volume  arc  the  ninety  portraits  in  nine 
full-page  groups, 

Princeton.  Frederick  W,  Loetscheiu 
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What  must  the  Church   do   to   he  Saved?     By   P.   Marion   Simms. 
Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company.     i2mo,  cloth.     $1.50  net. 
This  may  be  called  an  impassioned  plea  for  church  unity;  somewhat 
too  impassioned  to  be  persuasive.     The  headings  of  the  chapters  give 
some  idea  of  the  point  of  view  and  method  of  discussion: 
L  The  Unchristian  Divisions 
11,  The  Appalling  Situation  of  the  Countr>'  Church 
in.  The  Absurdity  of  Creed  Subscription 
IV.  The  Abuse  of  Ecclesiastical  Authority 
These  are  fair  samples.    Under  these  general  heads  are  many  subdivi- 
sions equally  pessimistic  and  censorious;   for  example,  Present  Divi- 
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sions  Indefensible,  The  Utter  Failure  of  Denominationalism,  The 
Inq^racticability  of  Discipline  in  Matters  of  Morals,  Some  Evils  of 
Heresy  Trials,  The  Want  of  Liberty  of  Expression.  These  themes  are 
discussed  in  the  same  spirit  as  their  titles  indicate.  The  author  fairly 
runs  amuck  and  strikes  hard  blows  at  preitity  much  everything  in  sight, 
from  creed  subscription  to  the  Sunday  School.  The  course  of  study 
requireii  in  theological  seminaries  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  to  him. 
All  this  is  to  be  reformed  and  perfected  by  the  organic  union  of  all 
Protestant  churches. 

We  fail  to  see  just  how  church  union  is  going  to  effect  any  of 
these  reforms,  and  should  be  very  sorry  if  some  of  them  were  effected. 
We  are  glad  that  we  cannot  assent  to  the  picture  he  draws  as  a  cor- 
rect likeness  of  the  church.  But  we  cordially  assent  to  his  main  pro- 
position that  the  union  of  Protestantism  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  It  would  be  worth  a  great  deal,  but  still  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  even  a  very  good  thing  at  too  high  a  price. 

Easfon,  Pa.  S.  A.  Marhn. 

7fce  Life  Efficient    By  George  A.  Miller.    Methodist  Book  Concern. 
i2mo,  pp.  250,  cloth.    $1.00  net. 
A  volume  of  pleasant  essays  on  religious  themes. 
Easton,  Pa,  S.  A.  Martin. 

-^W»  Thoughts  on  Faith  and  Life.  By  Wellesley  P.  Coddington. 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  lamo,  cloth.  $1.00  net 
Xliis  is  one  of  that  useful  class  of  books  that  refresh  and  quicken 
^Qr  zeal  and  hope.  It  is  a  collection  of  good,  bright,  helpful  thought 
^o  practical  religion.  It  is  cheerful  and  cheering,  a  book  to  be  com- 
""^^uded  to  the  members  of  your  church— especially  to  thoughtful  young 

-Gaston,  Pa,  S.  A.  Martin. 

^^"^-mons  of  a  New  Englander,     By  Rev.  Oscar  Bissell.     Privately 
printed. 
Iliis  little  volume  contains  five  sermons  of  sturdy  Evangelical  Chris- 
^^^^ty  forcefully  preached.    It  is  the  fitting  memorial  of  a  devoted 
^^d  efficient  ministry.    Edited  and  published  by  Mr.  William  Bissell. 
£aston.  Pa,  S.  A.  Martin. 

^  Onesided  Biography,  Containing  the  Story  of  My  Intellectual  Life, 
By  Oscar  Kuhns.   Methodist  Book  Concern.    i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  336. 
$IjOO  net. 
This  is  a  pleasant  volume  of  reminiscences  of  a  scholar.    It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  his  judgments  on  books  and  reading,  based  on  the 
influence  they  exerted  on  his  life  and  thought.    The  chapter  on  Poetry 
and    Poets   is  partictilarly  good. 
Easton,  Pa,  S.  A.  Martin. 
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Bonheur  ct  Sfariage,     Troisihne  idition  revue.     Par  Frank  Thomas, 
Geneve,     J.    H.    Jeheber,    Libraire-Editeur,    28,    rue    de    Marche.  ^ 
Pp.  no.    Fr.  1.50.  ■ 

La  Souffrani'e.     4\no.     Pp.   10 1.     Fr.   1.50. 

These  two  little  books,  attractively  written  and  beautifully  printed, 
contain  much  wholesome  instruction.  The  first  treats  of  two  topics : 
"Happiness  in  the  Family"  and  "Marriage".  While  the  author  has, 
primarily,  French  social  manners  and  customs  in  view  (as  for  instance, 
that  the  marriage  is  '*arranged"  not  by  the  contracting  pair  themselves) 
the  American  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  and  instructed  by  the 
arguments  for  improvement  offered  and  the  conclusions  reached.  The 
second  asks  two  questions,  "Does  suffering  come  from  God?"  and  "If 
not,  then  whence  docs  it  come?"  and  concludes  with  the  exposition  of 
"The  victory  over  and  by  means  of  suffering**.  The  closing  words  are 
worth  quoting,  '*L'cxample  de  Jesus  amene  a  la  perfection  par  Ics 
choses  qu*il  a  souflFcrtes  est  de  nature  a  nous  calmer  dans  la  soufTrance, 
puis  i  nous  condiiire  k  Tahdicatiofi  de  notre  etre  devant  Dieu,  pour  que 
nous  devenions  vainqueurs  par  lui,  puis  parfaits  comme  lui". 

Lincoln  University,  Pa,  George  Johnsok* 


I 


The  Standard  of  Pitch  in  Religion.    By  Thomas  A,  Smoot,    New  York 
and  London:    Funk  and  Wagnalls.    June  1914-    $1.00  net.  ■ 

Mr.  Smoot  has  not  been  able  to  carry  the  reader  through  with  a  " 
zest,  not  that  the  material  is  not  good  in  the  main,  not  that  the  subject 
is  not  a  splendid  one,  but  in  the  hands  of  our  author  it  does  not  have 
sufficient  momentum  because  the  matter  does  not  crystalize  about  the 
subject.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  mechanics  of  music  and 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  morality  and  religion.  Jesus 
is  accepted  as  "the  norm  of  human  life,  the  fundamental  tone  for  all 
moral  conduct,  the  standard  of  pitch  for  all  time  and  for  all  men,  as 
pertains  to  morality  and  religion"  (11).  The  point  of  greatest  defect 
is  found  not  in  the  method  nor  in  the  material  so  much  as  in  inability 
in  keen  analysis.  Our  author  takes  Jesus  as  "the  standard  of  pitch 
of  all  activities  among  men"  but  fails  to  strike  the  key  note  of  the 
standard  of  Jesus  and  so  never  gets  quite  out  into  the  clear.  The  real 
philosophy  of  life  as  presented  in  the  book  (see  the  last  chapter)  is 
self-realization  which  means  self- ruination  when  pursued  as  an  end. 
Here  is  where  a  bit  of  insight  into  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  would 
have  helped  tremendously. 

The  assumption  upon  which  the  hook  proceeds  is  that  life — even 
the  life  of  the  universe — is  a  great  harmony  wherein  are  myriads  of 
temperaments  or  voices  (see  publisher's  note).  These  are  to  be  at- 
tuned so  there  shall  be  no  discords.  It  is  a  case  of  gathering  up  the 
stray  tones  and  retuning.  As  to  the  method  the  basal  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  every  one  has  a  genius  for  one  particular  thing.  In  this 
there  is  much  truth  though  put  too  strongly.  The  inference  that  there 
is  no  special  5tness  nor  adaptability  for  any  other  particular  thing 
has  recently  been  disproved  by  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  western 
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I tmnrer&ity .    Aside  from  the  defects  indicated  there  are  those  common 
•to  an  overworked  illustration  for  this  is  what  the  book  is.     For  in- 
stance, taking  one  of  the  author's  illustrations,  let  us  ask  how  shall  we 
cst&blisli   orphans'  homes   enoug-h  that   all  the  unlikely  women,   who 
[^VDti^t  find  their  "fundamental"  in  kissing  away  orphans*  tears,  may 
nd  orphans*  homes  in  which  to    organize    and    develop    their    lives? 
author  seems   to   realize,   in  part   at   least,  that   ministry  is   the 
method,  but  he  seems  to  have  missed   the  value  of  motive^to  have 
failed  to  distinguish  between  morality  and  religion.     In  page  20  when 
the  phrase  "whosoever   loseth   his  life    for  my   sake"  is  quoted  it  is 
interpreted  to  mean  '*for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Mind  of  the  universe". 
Thus  when  there  was  a  fine  chance  to  get  on  the  right  track  as  far  as 
riDQtive  is  concerned,  we  discover  that  our  author  has  not  only  missed 
he  standard  of  Jesus  but  that  something  of  the  person  of  Jesus  has 
I  escaped  him,  and  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  see  that 
I  his  religious  psycholog>'  is  inverted.     An  intellectual  activity  is  indi- 
Icaled  which  ts  suggestive  of  the  frantic  gyrations  of  Mrs-  Jane  Lane's 
Maria  in  "According  to  Maria".    We  cannot  see  that  "all  thought  is 
literally    governed    by    the    fundamental    note,    religion"    (22),    which 
makes  religion  coextensive  with  mental  action.    To  think  in  terms  of 
Being   (Christ)    (21)    may  make  the  Christian  mighty,  but  it  is  not 
Quite  clear  that  it  **caused  him  to  become  re-born"    (21).     Here  we 
see  as  on  so  many  pages  a  lack  of  distinction  between  fine  Christian 
idealst  processes  and  possibilities^  and  the  initial  religious  experience. 
In  the  chapter  '"As  a  Man  Thinketh",  wherein  it  is  sought  to  define 
the  author's  type  of  idealism,  though  he  confesses  himself  a  dualist, 
we  read   (68)  "He  is  what  he  thinketh,  for  there  is  really  no  more  to 
hini",  and  a  bit  farther  on  instead  of  accepting  Descartes'  "thinking" 
as  an  evidence  of  being  thinking  is  regarded  as  causal.    The  "fusion" 
of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  spirit  of  God  (158)  is  confusing. 

There  is  much  fine  material  in  the  book  and  the  purpose  of  the 
luthor  throughout  is  commendable;  the  chapter  subjects  are  well 
chosen  marking  a  steady  development  and  the  work  in  some  of  the 
chapters  is  splendid.  Though  the  book  is  greatly  over  wrought*  due 
to  undue  expansion  of  the  real  message,  it  is  full  of  meditative  and 
lermonic  suggestiveness*  The  reviewer  wishes  the  writer  had  not 
worn  the  thought  to  a  "frazzle"  in  so  many  places. 
Pfinciton.  Charles  McKee  Canteaix, 


Tht  Christian  RtconstrucHon  of  Modern  Life.     By  Charles   Henry 
Dickinson,     New   York:     The   Macmillan   Co.     1(^13,     Pp.   316, 
$1.50. 
This  is  a  disappointing  book  from  whatever  angle  it  may  be  viewed. 
It  misinterprets  history  and  maligns  Christianity.     The  most  extreme 
adverse  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  accepted.    The  Biblical  in- 
terpretations are  often  fanciful     A  certain   type  of  idealism   is  con- 
stant throughout  the  hook.     The  treatment  leaves  nothing  "Christian" 
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in  Cliristiamty  and  nothing  of  fixed  value  in  history.  The  **Rccon- 
structions"  are  not  "Christian*'  and  the  activities  of  **Modern  Life" 
whether  professedly  "Christian"  or  non-Christian  are  scarcely  noticed. 

Jesus  is  of  consequence  largely  because  "He  discovered  the  indi- 
vidual soul"  (p,  296).  The  fact  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  ''His  historic 
humanity"  (p.  222),  and  the  manner  of  His  death  are  accepted  as 
historic,  but  aside  from  these  the  intelligent  layman,  unless  he  has 
kept  abreast  of  critical  discussion,  will  find  little  else  familiar,  A  few 
references  dealing  with  Jesus  and  His  work  will  suffice.  As  to  His 
office  work  we  read  "The  Jewish  Messianic  consciousness  was  forced 
upon  Jesus"  (272),  but  we  are  left  without  guidance  in  making  the 
necessary  inference  that  cither  He  must  have  been  duped  or  consci- 
ously have  become  an  impostor.  The  necessity  of  the  inference  is 
ignored.  As  an  object  of  faith  Jesus  is  worthy  cnly  in  the  social 
aspect,  *'Faith  in  Jesus  sinks  to  an  empty  sentiment,  a  hollow  phrase^ 
an  extraneous  and  irrational  condition  of  salvation,  except  when 
Jesus  is  received  as  the  consummate  power  of  social  manhood"  (p.  308). 
Mr.  Dickinson*s  ultimate  phrasing  of  the  message  of  Jesus  is  "Jesus* 
personal-social  Gospel"  (p,  3<»),  **je5us  is  the  social  man  and  the 
central  energy  of  the  social  redemption  of  the  social  God"  (p.  291). 

The  real  basis  of  oiir  author's  thinking  about  Jesus  in  our  relation 
to  Him  is  that  of  *'Example".  After  attempting  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  elements  connoted  by  the  word  "example"  he  declares  that  any 
**earnest  approach  to  Jesus  ends  by  entering  His  vitalizing  power**. 
Then  follows  what  may  be  regarded  at  once  as  his  definition  of  the 
"Example**  of  Jesus  and  the  process  by  which  the  energy  of  Jesus  is 
transferred  and  transforms*  "When  my  worship  of  a  noble  soul's 
example  becomes  aware  that  all  he  does  and  attains  is  his  toil  and 
strife;  when  into  that  interminable  struggle  of  his  I  am  taken;  when 
the  powers  of  his  overcoming  become  mine,  that  I  may  overcome,  and 
my  life  which  I  had  fondly  thought  might  externally  resemble  his, 
flowers  from  his  into  forms  like  his,  but  power  to  transform  that 
which  I,  in  my  different  time  and  place,  must  subdue,  then  I  begin 
to  see  how  Jesus  may  be  source  and  center  of  the  supreme  task  for 
myself  and  for  all  men"  {p,  220-221). 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  '*the  spiritual iaing  of  the 
social  Gospel"  and  presumably  it  is  written  in  "words  not  too  hard*' 
(preface).  The  reviewer  feels  there  has  been  failure  in  both  par- 
ticulars. Surely  the  subject  may  be  treated  in  more  readable  language. 
Lack  of  perspicuity  mars  nearly  every  page.  Doctor  Moulton  of 
Chicago  University  gives  a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  same 
material  with  which  our  author  starts^Aryan  culture  and  Senutic 
religious  infiuence — which  are  illuminating  and  inspiring.  This  book 
suffers  in  contrast, 

Princeion.  Charixs  McKee  Caictrau^ 
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Tki  Inside  of  tht  Cup  Examined,  By  Rev.  Charles  C.  Cook.  New 
York;    Charles  C.  Cook,  150  Nassau  St.    Pamp.,  pp.  12. 

This  is  a  searching  and  severe  but  not  unjust  arraign raent  of  a 
Ifcook  which  has  been  widely  read  and  has  done  much  harm.  Its  chief 
*emce  is  in  pointing  the  difference  between  Christtamty  as  Winston 
Qsurchill  understands  it  and  Christianity  as  the  New  Testament  por- 
trays it  and  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  »t. 

Princeton^  Wiluam  Brektdn  Greene^  Jr, 

The  President  and  the  '* Pan-American"  Political  Thanksgiving  Mass, 
By  Prof.  W.  Russell  Collins,  D.D.    New  York,  N.  Y,:    Charles 
C.  Cook,  150  Nassau  St.     Pamp.,  pp.  16. 
The  reviewer  would  be  glad  to  se«  this  pamphlet  distributed  through- 
out our  land.     Its  criticism  is  both  as  informing  and  as  just  as  it  is 
s^rvere,  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  whole  people  were  aroused  to  the 
ix^trigues  of  Romanism  against  our  free  institiitions. 

Princeton,  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 
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^^he  S^ew  Map  of  Europe  (1911-1914).    The  story  of  the  recent  Eu- 
ropcn    Diplomatic    Crises    and    Wars,    and    of    Europe's    present 
Catastrophe.    By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Ph.D.,  author  of  The 
Foundation  of  the  Ottomari  Empire.     New  York:     The  Century 
Conq)any,     1914-     Pp.  xi,  412, 
The   title  quite  accurately  sets   forth  the  purpose  and  defines  the 
^MOpe  of  Dr.  Gibbons*  work.    He  passes  in  review  the  salient  political 
^md  diplomatic  activities,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  of  the 
European  Powers  now  engaged  in  war  as  Allies  or  Enemies;  and  he 
<k)cs  this  with  a  view  to  aiding  his  readers  in  their  struggles  to  form 
ifitelligent  opinions  as  to  the  war*s  causes,  occasion  and  possible  or 
probable  results.    These  results  give  to  the  book  the  title,  '*A  new  map 
of  Europe '^    What  Dr.  Gibbons  has  to  say  on  this  difficult  and  complex 
subject    is    distributed    into    twenty-one   chapters    with    the    following 
headings:    i.  Germany  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  2.  The  Weltpoliiik  of 
Germany.  3.  The  Bagdadbahn,  4.  Algeciras  and  Agadir,  5.  The  Pass- 
ing of  Persia,  6.  The  Parti ti oners  and  their  Poles,  7.  Italia  Irredenta, 
^.    The    Danube   and    the    Dardanelles,   9.    Austria-Hungary   and    her 
South  Slavs,  10.  Racial  Rivalries  in  Macedonia,  it.  The  Young  Turk 
^^gime  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,   12.  Crete  and   European   Diplomacy, 
*3,   The  War  between   Italy  and   Turkey,   14.  The  War  between  the 
l^alkan  Sutes  and  Turkey,   15.     The  Rupture  between   the   [Balkan] 
Allies,   16.  The  War  between  the   Balkan  Allies,   17.  The  Treaty  of 
^ukarest,  18.  The  Albanian  Fiasco,  19.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ultima- 
tum to  Scrvia,  jo.  Germany  forces  War  upon  Russia  and  France,  21. 
Creat  Britain  enters  the  War. 

This  programme  certainly   betrays   no   lack   in   cither   ambition   or 
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variety.  But  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  his  work,  Dr»  Gibbons 
has  carried  through  his  programme  with  marked  ability,  large  and 
special  knowledge  and  candor,  in  a  temper  more  nearly  judicial  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  most  of  us  when  discussing  the  war,  has  fused 
his  separate  and  difl^erlng  details  into  a  real  literary  unity,  and  so  has 
produced  a  most  timely  and  informing,  and,  to  the  present  writer, 
at  least,  exceptionally  interesting  volume.  So  far  as  the  war's  causes 
are  the  ambitions,  intrigues,  contracts,  quarrels,  and  compromises 
issuing  out  of  the  interests  whether  common  or  conflicting  of  the 
great  and  the  small  European  Powers  in  relation  especially  to  the  East 
of  Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia,  this  book  is  by  far  the  most  nearly 
satisfactory  explanation  and  the  most  intercstifig  story  of  the  genesis 
of  the  war,  I  have  read. 
Princeton,  Jqhn  DeWht, 


Initiation  into  Literature.    By  Emile  Faguft.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Readers  of  the  author's  interesting  volume  "Initiation  Into  Phi^ 
losophy"  wiU  readily  understand  the  primary  purpose  of  the  book 
before  us,  "to  show  the  way"  as  the  author  states  in  his  Preface  **to 
the  beginner  ...  to  excite  his  initial  curiosity'*.  Inasmuch,  moreover, 
as  the  history  of  literature  and  the  historj'  of  philosophy  touch  one 
another  at  many  points,  the  study  of  the  one,  initial  or  progressive^ 
involves  in  a  true  sense  the  study  of  the  other. 

Beginning  with  the  literature  of  India,  of  Palestine,  Greece  and 
Rome,  he  passes  on  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  expressed  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  Extending  his  survey 
through  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  in  these  respective 
countries,  he  concludes  his  study  with  an  examination  of  Slavonic 
Letters  as  illustrated  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Evidently  it  is  no  part  of 
the  author's  purpose  to  give  his  readers  anything  like  an  introspective 
and  exhaustive  presentation  of  literatiire,  but  rather  so  to  sketch  in 
rapid,  historical  outline,  the  salient  features  of  the  world's  authorship 
as  to  awaken  the  student's  interest  and  induce  him  to  pursue  the  study 
on  more  intensive  and  critical  lines.  In  this  speciBc  purpose  he  has 
succeeded  and  the  volume  finds  its  fitting  place  among  what  are  now 
called,  Introductions  to  Literature,  after  which  the  reader  is  left  to 
himself  to  pass  from  a  merely  formal  acquaintance  with  authors  to  a 
personal  and  intimate  companionship. 

In  so  far  as  English  Literature  is  concerned,  the  author  begins  hisi 
survey  in  Old  and  Middle  English  days,  and  passes  down  by  regular] 
historical  sequence  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Swift,  ByroQ^J 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle  on  to  the  borders  of  the  present  era.  The] 
material  especially  prepared  for  the  English  edition  enhances  the  value] 
of  the  volume. 

Though  the  English  translation  is  well  executed,  students  familiar  j 
with  French  will  find  it  advisable  to  read  it  in  the  original. 

The  contents  arc  so  condensed  and  so  clearly  arranged  that  the  book' 
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3ht  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  literary  manual  in '  our  secondary 
.ools,  pr^arisg  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  study  of  literature  as 

:.ar-sued  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

^^=^riuc€ton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


Question  of  Alcohol  By  Edward  Huntington  Williams,  M.D., 
formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Assistant  Physician  in  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
Service;  Author  of  "The  Walled  City",  "Increasing  Your  Mental 
Eflkiency^,  etc^  and  Joint  Author  of  "The  Wonders  of  Science  in 
Modem  Life".  New  York:  The  Goodhue  Company.  1914.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  121. 
*^ine  papers  presented  in  this  book  are  the  result  of  an  investigation 
vcdertaken  for  the  Medical  Record."  They  cover  the  following  sub- 
Is.  "The  Drug  Habit  Menace",  'Temperance  Instruction  in  Public 
lis  and  its  Results",  "Liquor  Legislation  and  Insanity",  "The 
inor  Question  in  Medicine",  and  "What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 
le  aim  of  all  these  papers  is  to  point  out  "the  evils  that  have 
accentuated  by  ill-advised  temperance  propaganda";  and  the 
luxes  of  reform  suggested  will,  the  reviewer  believes,  commend 
Ives  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  do  not  make  the  mis- 
:e  of  oonfonnding  temperance  with  prohibition.  We  regret  that 
writer  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  so  many  physicians  of  re- 
ding drunkenness  as  a  disease  only.  It  is  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  sinful 
;  and  while  it  should  be  treated  as  a  disease,  such  treatment 
involve  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God. 
*rinceton,  Wuxjam  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 

ries  xxsiL  No,  3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science  under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science.  Colonial  Trade 
of  Maryland  1689-1715.  By  Margaret  Shove  Morriss,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Ptofessor  of  History,  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Bald- 
more  :    The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1914.    Pamp. ;  pp.  viii,  157. 

This  is  an  exiiatistive  and  interesting  presentation,  fully  up  to  the 

%  standard  of  these  series. 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Ae  People's  Law,    By  Wiluam  Jennings  Bryan.     New  York  and 

London :  Funk  ft  Wagnall's  Company.      1914.    8vo,  pp.  64. 
'The  People^s  Law  is  an  address  that  was  delivered  by  invitation 
cfore  the  Ccmttitntional  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  March 
^  igia.**    It  is  written  in  Mr.  Bryan's  well  known  clear  and  vigorous 
"tyle.     A  ttrongcr  presentation  of  the  "People's  Law"  can  scarcely 
conceived;  and  yet,  after  reading  it  carefully,  the  reviewer  is  con- 
strained to  adE,  It  Ait  representative  government? 
Princeton.  ^iuaku  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  October;  Rubolfh  Kncwf, 
Paul  and  Hellenism;  Gerald  B.  Smith,  The  Christ  of  Faith  and  the 
Jesus  of  History;  Edwin  D.  Hardin,  Nietzsche's  Service  to  Christian- 
ity; Douglas  C  Macintosh,  The  New  Christianity  and  Wc>rId*Con- 
version  (concluded) ;  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh  in 
Greek  Writers  from  Epicurus  to  Arius  Didymus, 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  October:  G.  Frederick  Wright,  Present 
Aspects  of  the  Relations  between  Science  and  Revelation;  Chabx-es 
W,  Super,  Should  a  Teacher  also  be  an  Investigator?;  A.  A  Bemlz, 
The  Colorado  Mine  War;  Geo.  \V.  Hazelton,  The  Book  of  Job — Who 
Wrote  it?;  Frank  Fox,  Law  and  Gospel  of  Giving;  Harold M.  Wiekix^ 
Historical  Criticism  of  Pentateuch;  William  H.  Spence  and  Kasl  F* 
Geiser,  The  Clergyman  in  Politics;  Ed.  Koenic,  Modern  Pcntateuchal 
Criticism, 

Church  Quarterly  Reiiew,  London,  October:  Arthur  C  Headlam, 
Nature  Miracles  and  the  Virgin  Birth;  C.  E.  Griffinhoofe,  Benjamin 
Webb  and  St  Andrews,  Wells  Street ;  Frederick  Kenyon,  Von  Soden's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;   H.  A.  Strong,  Religion  Juventutisj 

C,  R.  NoRCOCK,  St.  Gaudentius  of  Brescia;  H.  D.  Oakeley,  German 
Thought;  The  Real  Conflict;  H.  H.  Henson,  Christianity  and  the 
War ;  F.  B.  Jevons,  Magic  and  Religion ;  The  Outbreak  of  War. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  December:  Frederick  vok 
Hugel,  Specific  Genius  and  Capacities  of  Christianity  Studied  in  Con- 
nection with  Works  of  Prof.  Ernst  Troektch;  Shailer  Mathews,  Gen- 
eric Christianity;  H.  T.  Obbink,  Personal  Faith;  Friedrich  Loofs, 
Lutheranism  and  Mysticism;  Edward  A.  Pace,  Philosophy  and  Belief; 

D.  M.  Kay,  Value  of  Old  Testament  to  the  Church ;  Adolph  DeissmaNn, 
International  and  Interdenominational  Research  of  the  New  Testament; 
Bishop  Guerry,  Progress  a  Permanent  Element  in  Religion;  EowAitii 
T.  Devine,  Social  Work  in  America;  H,  Symonds,  War  and  the  Need 
of  a  Higher  Nationalism;  Eugene  Tavtirnier,  Independent  Teaching 
in  France;  Bishop  Lawrence,  Religious  Liberty  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion; MoNsicNOR  BoNOMELLi,  Late  Bishop  of  Cremond*s  Last  Letter  to 
tfiis  Journal ;  Boyd  Carpenter,  John  Tauler. 

East  &  West,  London,  October :  E.  W,  G.  Masterman,  The  Anglican 
Bishopric  in  Jerusaleqi:  its  History  and  Possibilities;  Bishop  Gibson, 
The  South  African  Church  and  the  Church  at  Home:  A.  C.  Moule, 
Failure  of  Early  Christian  Missions  to  Qiina;  C.  E  Andrews,  Race 
within  the  Church:  G.  Currie  Martin,  Study  of  the  History  of  Mis- 
sions— ^Its  Value  and  Method;  J.  Roscoe,  The  Native  Pastorate  and 
Lay-agency  in  Uganda;  J.  Heywood  Horsburgh,  The  Plain  Man  and 
Foreign  Missions;  C.  W.  Farquhar,  Black  and  White  in  the  Church. 

Expositor,  London,  October:  B.  W.  Bacon,  Will  the  Son  of  Man 
find  Faith  on  the  Earth?;  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Pharisees  and  Sadducccsj 
H.  R.  Mackintosh,  Studies  in  Qiristian  Eschatology,  g  The  Life 
Everlasting;  John  A  Hutton,  Sense  of  Sin  in  Great  Literature.  4  Re- 
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dcmption  of  our  Solitude;  J.  A.  S.  Wilson,  Jerusalem  Visits  of  Jesuij 
Alex.  Soutek,  Freer  MS,  of  the  Gospels;  A,  E,  Gaavie,  Notes  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel  The  Arrest,  Trials  and  Crucifixion;  James  Moffatt, 
Literary  lUuslrations  of  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.  Tfie  Same,  November; 
James  Stalkzb,  Religion  of  our  Classics  and  the  Classics  of  our  Re* 
li^'on:  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Christ-Party  at  Corinth;  Douglas  S.  Shakp, 
Resemblances  between  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  and  the  New  Testa* 
mcnt;  John  A,  Hutton,  Sense  of  Sin  in  Great  Literature.  5  Here 
and  There;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Notes  on  the  Fourth  Gosipel.  The  Resurrec* 
tian — the  Appendix;  Mauhice  Jones,  Integrity  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians;  James  Moffatt,  Literary  Illustrations  of  Philipptans. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburg,  October:  J,  G.  James^  Theology  of 
Paul  and  Teaching  of  Jesus;  W.  T.  Whitley,  Fulfilment  of  the  Law; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Recent  Biblical  Archaeology;  Margaret  D.  Gibson, 
Arabic  Christian  Literature;  G.  A.  Frank  Knight,  Illustrations  of 
Spiritual  Truths  from  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall.'  The  Same^  Novem- 
ber: R,  H,  CHAitLES,  Solution  of  Chief  Difficulties  in  Revelation  20-22; 
Margaret  D.  Gibson,  Arabic  Christian  Literature;  A.  D.  Mahtin,  Book 
of  Job;  John  R.  Legge,  Place  of  Prayer  in  the  Christian  Life;  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Recent  Biblical  Archaeology, 

Harvard  Theological  Reiiew,  Cambridge,  October:  Francis  G.  Pea- 
90z>Y,  Mysticism  and  Modern  Life;  Warner  Fite,  Motive  of  Individ- 
oaltsm  in  Religion ;  Robert  A.  Woods,  Drunkenness ;  Edward  S,  Drown, 
Growth  of  the  Incarnation;  William  Lawrence*  Pensions  for  the 
Clergy;  Benjamln  B,  Warfield,  Essence  of  Christianity  and  the  Cross 
of  Christ, 

Hindustan  Retnetv,  Allahabad,  Oct.-Nov. ;  W,  A.  Coi'rtney.  Deepen 
Causes  of  the  Great  War;  Frederic  Harrison's  Prophecy  about  the 
European  War;  E.  H*  M,  Waixer,  Meeting  of  the  East  and  West  in 
First  Century,  A.  D. ;  N.  SLrBRAwANiA  Aiyer,  Caste  and  the  Coming 
Social  Ideal;  R.  Krishna  Swami,  Literary  Excellence  and  PoUtlcaJ 
W^ell-being;  S.  Satyamurti,  Our  Outlook  in  Life;  K,  M,  Munshi, 
Where  the  Spirits  Meet;  Hira  Lal  Chauohri,  The  Hindu  Temples; 
Rakbal  Raj  De,  A  Serious  Problem;  Indians  and  the  Wan 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  October:  RoscoE  Pound, 
Feudal  Principle  in  Modern  Law;  John  Dewey,  Nature  and  Reason  in 
Law;  H.  O.  Meredith,  Class  Distinctions;  C  G.  Shaw;  Emerson  the 
Nihilist;  E.  S.  P.  Haynes,  Divorce  and  Morality;  Second  Conference 
Legal  and  Social  Philosophy. 

Jntftpreter,  London,  October :  Our  Prayers  in  War ;  S,  C  Carpentei, 
Tempore  Belli;  W.  Emery  Barnes,  Prayer  in  Time  of  War;  Canon 
Kenhett,  Satan;  Alfred  E,  Garvie.  The  Fall  and  Original  Sin;  J.  E. 
Symes,  Q,  or  Q's;  A.  G.  Jayne,  Book  of  Esther;  James  B.  Grant, 
Rabbi  Jesus-Jesus  Anarchist;  J.  E,  H.  Thompson,  Did  Jesus  Speak 
Greek  or  .\ramaic?;  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Beside  the  Still  Waters;  A.  T* 
BintBRiixiE,  Autobiographic  Element  in  the  Psalms. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  EHiblin,  October:  James  McCaffrey, 
Pontificate  of   Pius  X;    J.    Kelleher,   Market   Prices;    Hi;gh    Pt)PE, 
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Jerome's  Latin   Text  of  Paurs    Epistles;    Stephen    J.    Browk.    The 
Rcaliration  of  God. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  October:  Mayek  Sulzbzkgeb^ 
Ancient  Hebrew  Law  of  Homicide;  Samuel  Schulman,  Chamber- 
lain's ^Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  and  the  Qairas  of 
Judaism ;  M.  H.  Segal,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Samuel ;  J,  N.  Epsto.v, 
Notes  on  Post-Talmudic-Aramaic  Lexicography, 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  October:  E.  von  Dob- 
scHUTz,  A  Collection  of  Old  Latin  Bible  Quotations — ^Somnium 
Ncronis;  Marttk  Rule,  Queen  of  Sheba's  'Gelasian  Sacramentary/ 
IV ;  C.  H.  Turner,  Notes  on  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  I  The  Com- 
piler an  Arian;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Psalm  of  Habakkuk;  F.  H.  Colson, 
Triangrular  Numbers  in  the  New  Testament;  J.  W,  Hunkin,  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs ;  R.  L.  Poole,  Monastic  Star  Time  Table 
of  the  Eleventh  Century, 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  October :  W.  T.  Davison,  Dante 
as  a  Spiritual  Teacher;  John  Masson,  A  May  Morning  in  the  Louvre; 
Saint  Nihal  Singh,  The  Panama  Canal:  Its  Importance  and  Possi- 
bilities; Alfred  K  Garvie,  Evangelical  Presentation  of  Christianity; 
Said^e  Kirtlan',  Irish  Poets  and  Poetry;  W,  H,  Griffith  Thomas, 
The  Christian  Ministry;  T  H.  S.  Escott,  The  Home  and  the  School; 
JOH?f  Telford,  A  Fine  English  Gentleman. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  October:  H.  Offerman,  Von 
Sodcn's  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Constntctive 
Principle  of  Theok)gy;  J,  W*  Early,  Autobiography  of  Henry  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenberg;  Paul  Z.  Strodach,  Meditation  for  Pastors  Week, 
1914:  G.  H.  Trabert,  The  Great  Reformation:  Its  Historical  Signi- 
ficance; Albert  T.  W,  STErxHAEUSEH,  Luther's  Correspondence;  Wal- 
ter Krumwiede,  Martin  Luther  and  his  Doctrine  of  Predestination; 
Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  Ineflfective  Lutheranism;  Paul  H.  Heist, 
Philosophy  of  Rudolph  Eucken;  P.  M,  Macnusson,  Place  of  the  Dc* 
nominational  College  in  Our  Educational  System. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  October:  W.  H.  Wynn,  Bergson, 
Sage  of  the  Age;  A.  W,  Hildebrandt,  The  Luther  Family  at  Brcklum; 
Luther  de  Yoe,  Harvey  W.  McKnight,  Feuoax  Fritzler,  Evangelical 
Congregations  of  the  Russian  Empire;  U.  A,  Hankey,  Third  Gospel 
in  Lent;  Charuis  W.  Super.  The  Jew  in  History;  Paul  H.  Heisey, 
The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Rural  Problem* 

Methodist  Reziew,  New  York,  November -December:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Philosophy  of  Bcrgson ;  S.  G.  Ayres.  Sarah  F.  Adams— one  of 
the  Early  Friends  of  Browning;  A.  J.  Lockhart,  Phases  of  Robert 
Bums;  Walter  H.  Smith,  Manhood  Winning  an  Apocalypse;  H.  E* 
Wark,  Influence  of  Foreign  Missions  on  Theology,  or  the  New  Cath- 
olicity: E.  W.  BowE!^,  Walter  Baghot,  A  Literary  Banker;  A.  E.  Dat, 
Bjornstjeme  Bjomson;  A.  W.  Crawford,  Andrea  del  Sarto  and 
Wife;  Mary  B.  Housel,  The  Magic  Melody. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  October:  P.  T  Forsyth, 
Regeneration,  Creation,  and  Miracle;  T.  H,  Lewis,  Mettiodist  Union: 
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ihy  not  and  Why;  Henry  W.  Claslk,  The  Strength  and  Weakness 
f  Euckcn's  Philosophy;  Watson  B.  Ditncak,  Church  Union  the  Hope 
f  Christianity ;  James  C,  Baker,  The  Church  and  the  State  Univcr- 
lity;  Lynn  H.  Hough,  The  Quest  for  Wonder;  J.  C.  Granbery,  Prim- 
,cy  of  Life;  W.  Y.  Bell,  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism;  OwE!f 
LovEjOY,  Child  Labor  and  the  Church;  ^^J1CH  C.  Cree,  The  Mew 
ly  in  the  Rural  Life  of  the  South;  James  A.  Burrow,  '*A  Question 
i  Orders'*;  Charles  Zueblin,  Women  with  "No  Occupation," 
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The  continuity  of  the  kyrios-title  in 
the  new  testament 

In  one  sense  or  another  the  title  Kyrios  is  applied  to 

Christ  throughout  the  New  Testament    It  occurs  in  all  the 

documents  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.* 

-^^^^  this  literary  phenomenon  means  to  be  expressive  of  a 

^'"*^e  historical  continuity.    It  claims  to  exist  not  merely  in 

^^  minds  of  the  various  writers,  but  to  reflect  the  actual 

Us^i^^  of  the  successive  pteriods  of  our  Lord's  life  and  of 

^^iv-  Testament  history.     It  has  been  commonly  assumed 

^^t,    this  claim  is  in  accord  with  the  facts,  that  from  the 

"^^erixming  onward  and  uninterruptedly  ever  after  Jesus 

^^^^-M^d  Himself  or  was  called  Kyrios.    Besides  this  it  has  also 

^^•^^S-x:^  commonly  believed  that  the  continuity  observable  was 

^^^ci^x"^  than  a  mere  chronological  one.     The  usage  in  the 

^^•-;^r  ^  of  our  Lord's  flesh  was  taken  to  have  prepared  the  way 

^^^^^x"     the  usage  in  the  mother-church  after  the  resurrection, 

^^*^^^1    this  again  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Pauline  usage.    An 

^^^■^^^'oken  line  of  development  according  to  the  generally 

^^^'^^^pted  view  connects  the  earliest  with  the  latest  use  made 

^^^    '^h^  title  within  the  New  Testament  period. 

-^Ousset  in  his  recent  hock  entitled  Kyrios  Christ os  calls 
^^  continuity  in  question.^  Though  not  the  first  one  to 
^^!^^     this  view,*  Bousset  for  the  first  time  has  made  the 

aj         ^^  absence  here  seems  to  be  due  to  the  pointed  preference  for  Soter 
»   — .^  "%itle  of  Christ,  i.  4;  ii.  15;  iii.  6. 

^^^X^.  the  notice  of  Boussefs  book  in  this  Review,  1914  (xii),  pp. 


45. 
p^.    '^^  ^edecessors  of  Bousset  in  this  assumption  were  Heitmiiller,  Zum 


^  iem  Paulus  imd  Jesus  in  ZNTW,  1912  (xiii),  pp.  320-327,  and 
c^      ^^^g,  Z^fn  Begriff  Kyrios  bei  Paulus  in  ZNTW,  1913  (xiv),  pp.  23-37 ; 


1^       ^^-Iso  the  review  of  Bousset's  work  by  Bruckner  in  Theol,  Rundschau, 
"*^    (xvii),  pp.  169-182. 
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attempt  to  carr>^  it  through  consistently  as  the  basis  for  a 
broad  construction  of  the  origin  and  development  of  New 
Testament  Christology  and  the  early  Christian  faith  in  gen- 
eral. According  to  him  the  title  is  pre-Pauline.  But  it  did 
not  originate  in  the  Palestinian  mother-church,  much  less 
during  the  historical  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  one  of  the  products 
of  that  intennediate  Hellenistic  stage  of  development,  which 
he  and  others  would  insert  between  the  earliest  Palestinian 
Christianity  and  Paul,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  had 
its  center  at  Antioch.  From  this  development  Paul  derived 
several  important  elements  in  his  teaching,  which  formerly 
were  considered  either  specifically  Pauline  or  primitively 
Palestinian  in  their  origin. 

Paul  after  his  conversion  simply  accepted  the  type  of 
Christianity  that  had  grown  up  in  this  Hellenistic  milim. 
The  Hellenistic  element  in  his  teaching  is  to  a  far  smaller 
extent  than  was  once  believed  the  result  of  the  Apostle's  own 
Hellenizing  tendency.  Much  of  it  was  taken  over  from  the 
circle  of  Christians  with  whom  he  first  associated.  Chief 
among  the  elements  thus  adopted  was  the  Kyrios-title. 
The  early  Syrian  Christians  came  to  give  this  title  to  Jesus 
because  in  the  pagan  cults  of  Syria  with  which  they  were 
familiar  the  deity  or  cult-heros  was  so  designated,  as  was 
also  the  custom  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  It  was  in  an- 
alogy with  this  that  the  Christians  in  that  region  spoke  of 
Jesus,  their  cult-heros,  as  **the  Lord".  He  was  to  them 
what  the  Dea  Syria,  Atargatis  and  other  divinities  or  semi- 
divinities  were  to  their  worshippers.  The  elevation  of 
Jesus  to  this  rank  did  not,  however,  take  place  as  a  con- 
scious deliberate  act,  but  as  a  result  of  unconscious  assim- 
ilation to  a  paganistic  custom  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
Paul  found  it  existing,  made  it  his  own  and  further  de- 
veloped  it  in  harmony  with  his  own  peculiar  (pneumatic) 
Christology. 

This  hypothesis  carries  with  it  certain  important  assump- 
tions as  to  the  occurrence  of  Kyrios  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  Acts,    With  regard  to  Acts  Bousset's 
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position  is  comparatively  simple  and  plain.     It  is  one  o£ 
uinhesitating  denial  of  the  historicity  of  the  accounts  in 
<}uestion.     When  Luke  makes  the  early  Palestinian  Chris- 
tians speak  of  Jesus  as  Kyrios  or  address  Him  as  Kyrios, 
^is  is  nothing  else  but  an  anachronism,  a  dating  back  into 
the  first  days  of  the  Church  of  what  later  originated  at 
Antioch,    In  fact  in  an  article  published  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  Kyrios  Christos  Bousset  endeavors  to  show 
that  Kyrios  occurs  in  Acts  in  such  contexts  as  are  non- 
Palestinian  in  origin,  or  in  Palestinian  contexts  only  where 
lire  author  has  worked  over  the  material  and  through  his 
redaction  introduced  it^    He  even  thinks  that  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  absence  or  presence  of  Kyrios  in  a  piece  can  be 
used  as  a  secondary,  confirmatory'  test  for  the  conclusions  of 
the  source-criticism  of  Acts. 

In  this  Bousset  treats  the  sources  of  Acts  not  as  giving 
information  relative  to  the  time  with  which  they  deal,  but 
as  reflecting  conditions  and  usages  in  existence  at  the  time 
Hrhen  they  (the  sources)  were  produced.    The  straightfor- 
ward principle  of  hearing  a  document  as  a  historical  wit- 
i>css  for  the  facts  it  professes  to  report,  entirely  gives  way 
t:o  the  indirect  procedure  of  making  a  document  betray  in- 
formation involuntarily  and  as  it  were  unconsciously.    Bous- 
^^ct  applies  the  same  method  to  the  Gospels.    He  examines 
^nd  cross-examines  them  not  to  ascertain  what  took  place 
during  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  but  in  order  to  elicit  what 
ivere  the  practice  and  belief  of  the  church  at  the  time  when 
the  shaping  or  production  of  the  Gospel-tradition  was  going 
on.     As  Acts  becomes  a  source  of  knowledge  not  for  the 
early-Palestinian  period,  but  for  the  later  Hellenistic  days, 
so  the  Gospels  become  a  mine  of  information  not  for  the 
Gospel-history,  but  for  the  early-Palestinian  development. 
Believing  that  the  older  portions  of  the  Gospel-material  in 
Mark  (Ur-Markus)  and  the  Logia  are  of  early-Palestinian 


•  Der  Gebrauch  dti  Kyriosfitets  ols  Kriterium  fur  die  QuelUnscheid* 
^9tg  in  der  ersten  Hatfie  der  Apostelgeschkhte,  ZNTW,  1914  (xv),  pp. 
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provenience,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that  in  them  the  title 
Kyrios  for  Jesus  does  not  occur.  Thus  in  Mark  there  is 
only  one  instance  of  Kyrie  in  the  vocative  and  only  one 
case  of  Kyrios  objectively  used.  In  the  Logia  the  address 
Kyrie  occurs  only  once,  and  the  objective  Kyrios  nowhere. 
These  three  isolated  cases  of  occurrence  afford  no  actual 
instance  against  the  hypothesis,  because  in  Bousset's  opinion 
they  can  be  accounted  for  on  special  grounds,  apart  from 
any  prevailing  usage  of  Kyrios  as  a  title  for  Jesus.  To  this 
argument  from  the  practical  absence  of  the  title  in  the  older 
tradition  is  added  next  the  argument  from  its  increasing 
mtrusion  into  what  are  believed  to  be  elements  in  the 
Gospels  of  later  origin.  Matthew,  to  be  sure,  has  the  ab- 
jective Kyrios  only  once,  but  he  introduces  the  vocative 
Kyrie  quite  a  number  of  times.  In  Luke  both  Kyrie  and 
Kyrios  stream  in  quite  freely*  and  therefore  with  Luke  the 
period  of  the  later  usage  must  be  supposed  to  begin.  The 
history  of  the  tradition,  therefore,  shows  that  the  mother- 
church  in  Palestine  did  not  at  first  call  Jesus  Kyrios.  But  on 
the  same  principle  that  this  oldest  material  can  be  made  to 
disclose  what  the  first  disciples  did  not  call  Jesus,  it  can  be 
also  positively  made  to  disclose  what  they  did  call  Him.  Al- 
though Bousset  believes  that  in  our  present  Gospels  the  title 
Son-of-Man  was  subsequently  introduced  in  numerous 
places,  where  originally  the  tradition  did  not  contain  itt 
nevertheless  he  believes  that  in  a  nimiber  of  passages  it  is 
old  enough  and  of  sufficiently  secure  position  to  afford  a 
reliable  index  of  its  prevalence  as  a  name  for  Jesus  when 
the  earliest  tradition  circulated.  This  then,  SonK>f-Man, 
and  not  Kyrios,  was  what  the  mother-church  called  Jesus. 
Here  again,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Gospel  record  is  not 
used  as  a  source  of  knowledge  for  the  actual  life  of  Jesus» 
but  only  as  a  source  of  information  conceming  the  belief 
of  the  primitive  Palestinian  Christians.  In  regard  to  the 
question  whether  Jesus  actually  employed  Son-of-Man  as 
a  self-designation  Bousset  is  quite  non-committal  in  har- 
mony with  his  general  sceptical  attitude  regarding  the  facts 
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of  the  life  of  Jesus»  although  he  is  not  prepared  to  call  in 
<loubt  the  historicity  of  Jesus  as  such. 

Besides  the  argument  derived  from  the  increasing  fre- 
<iuency  of  the  title  in  the  growth  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
Bousset  adduces  a  linguistic  argument  in  support  of  his 
view  that  Jesus  during  His  lifetime  was  not  addressed  as 
Kyrios,     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Aramaeic  word 
Mar,  **Lord",  was  used  as  an  honorific  title  of  Rabbis,  and 
that  as  a  synonym  of  Rob  it  may  have  been  applied  to  Jesus, 
which  would  furnish  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  Kyrios 
of  the  Greek  Gospels  in  distinction  from  the  other  titles 
there  found.    Particularly  Jno,  xiii.  13  has  been  quoted  in 
favor  of  this,  inasmuch  as  here    xvpio<;   and    BiSdaxaXo^ 
seem  to  be  used  as  synonyms.    Bousset  denies  that  such  a 
usage  ever  existed.    If  it  had  been  known  to  Jesus  or  the 
tiradition,  then  in  Matt  xxiii.  8  ff.,  where  the  possible  honor- 
ific titles  addressed  by  disciples  to  teachers  are  enumerated, 
Hrfar  ought  to  have  been  given  as  distinct  from  Rab  and 
* 'father".    Also  the  absolute  Kyrie,  Kyrios,  without  suffix, 
in  the  Gospel-literature  creates  difficulty  to  this  view.    The 
Aramaeic  Mar  could  never  have  been  used  without  a  suffix. 
If  Jesus  had  been  addressed  or  designated  by  means  of  it, 
the  form  would  have  been  Mori  or  Maran  "my  Lord"  or 
"our  Lord",  not  "Lord"  or  ''the  Lord"  absolutely.    As  to 
Jna  xiii-  13  ff..  Bousset  takes  issue  with  the  interpretation 
of  mvpio^  and    StM^rKaXo^  as  synonyms.    The  passage  ac- 
cording to  him  implies  that  the  two  titles  have  different  im- 
port, and  he  seeks  to  prove  this  from  its  dependence  on 
Matt  X.  24  where  the  correlate  of  BiSdaKaXo^  is  given  as 
fui$rfTij^,  that  of  tcvpiQ^  as  SouXo?.** 

It  is  evidently  not  Bousset's  opinion  that  Kyrie  and  Kyrios 
in  the  Gospels  are  wherever  they  occur  pure  additions  by 
the  tradition  or  the  Evangelists.  His  real  view,  although 
not  stated  in  so  many  words,  seems  to  be,  that  Kyrie  and 
Kyrios  are  later  unwarranted  renderings  of  an  original 
Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban.    To  the  mind  of  the  tradition  or  the 

*  Kyrios  ChrUioi,  pp.  79,  5)8, 
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Evangelist  Kyrie  and  Kyrios  possessed  the  higher  meaning 
with  which  they  were  familiar  from  the  usage  in  their  own 
time,  and  which  anachronistically  they  carry  back  into  the 
time  of  Jesus.  They  do  not  mean  that  the  disciples  and 
others  used  Mart  as  a  variation  of  Rabbi,  but  ascribe  to  them 
a  higher  conception  of  Jesus  to  express  which  they  felt 
Rabbi  to  be  inadequate,  Kyrios  in  the  Gospels  has  the  full 
pregnant  sense  of  the  later  period,  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  cannot  be  historical. • 

We  wish  to  enquire  whether  Bousset's  arguments  have 
actually  endangered  the  older  \Hew  of  a  pre-Hellenistic  use 
of  the  title  **lx)rd**  with  reference  to  Jesus.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  alleged  absence  of  Kyrios  from  the  Logia.  Boas- 
set  declares:  **In  the  Logia  the  title  o  icvpio?  ocairs  no- 
where. The  address  icvpte  Lk,  vi.  46,  "Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord  (==  Master)  and  do  not  what  I  say?'*,  which  fully 
explains  itself  from  the  context,  has  no  evidential  value 
whatever.    Whether  ftvpte  in  Matt.  viii.  8  =  Lk.  vii,  6,  can 

•There  would  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  between  Bousset's 
itatement  on  p.  gs  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  vocative 
xi^cc  ^d  the  ftill  tide  -o  icvpco$T  a^nd  hb  mterpretation  of  the  Gosi>d- 
phenomena  on  the  next  page.  On  p.  95  he  observes  that  in  regard  to 
the  vocative  a  wider  and  looser  usage  can  be  traced  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, since  not  only  God  and  Girist,  but  other  heavenly  bdngs  and 
men  of  superior  position  receive  the  title  from  inferiors.  Consequently 
in  the  investigation  he  proposes  to  leave  the  voaitive  out  of  accotmt 
On  p.  96  on  the  other  hand  he  appeals  not  merely  to  the  increasing 
frequency  of  o  nvpuK  but  also  to  the  increasing  vocative  usage  in  Mat- 
thew^ and  Luke  as  evidence  for  the  influence  exerted  by  the  later  custom 
to  call  Christ  Kyrios  in  a  specific  and  unique  sense.  If  a  wider  and 
looser  usage  existed,  then  the  vocative  cases  should  not  have  been  quoted 
as  symptomatic  of  the  fceUng  of  the  later  periods  It  would  have 
been  more  consistent  to  stake  the  whole  argument  on  the  objective 
use  of  the  title.  Bousset  also  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  widen  looker,  untechntcal  usi^e  recognized  by  him  for  the  vocative 
existed  only  on  Greek  soil  or  could  have  existed  also  on  Palestinian, 
Aramaeic  soil,  either  during  the  life  of  Jesus  or  in  the  mother-church. 
What  he  positively  rejects  as  unhistorical  is  the  employment  of 
Mar  as  a  Rabbinical  title.  But  this  leaves  undecided  the  question 
whether  with  an  un*Rabbinical  connotation  the  address  by  means  of 
Mar  may  not  have  been  Palestinian  or  even  existent  and  applied  to 
Jesus  in  Hts  own  time. 
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traced  bade  to  the  Logia  must  remain  in  doubt,  since  the 
lerivation  of  the  entire  pericope  (the  centurion  of  Caper- 
lum)  from  the  Logia  continues  a  disputed  point/* ^ 
The  first  of  these  statements  *'that  the  title  /cvpio*:  occurs 
low  here  in  the  Logia''  is  correct  only,  if  the  technical  mean- 
^^ng  of  **title"  is  unduly  insisted  upon.    Of  a  strictly  titular 

1-«ise  of  Kyrios  the  Logia  furnishes  no  instance.     But  this 
3s  not  pertinent  to  the  question  at  issue.    Bousset  s  position 
involves  that  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  Lord  was  unfamiliar 
to  the  early  Palestinjan  circles,  and  that  it  is  this  unfamil- 
iarity  which  reflects  itself  in  the  absence  of  the  title  from 
the  Logia*    The  absence  of  the  title  in  order  to  be  exponen- 
tial of  a  Christological  stage  of  development  must  rest  on 
the  background  of  the  absence  of  the  conception  which 
pointedly  expresses  itself  in  the  titular  usage.    If  the  con- 
I  <^eption  appears  to  have  been  present,  the  absence  of  the 
r^tJe  need  not  be  anything  more  than  pure  accident.     The 
^■"XiJe  cannot  be  laid  down  d  priori^  that,  if  the  title  was 
J^^«30wn  in  a  certain  circle,  it  must  of  necessity  have  entered 
^^>to  a  document  proceeding  from  that  circle.    Perhaps  good 
^^sasons  can  be  assigned  why,  in  passages  where  it  might 
ive  been  employed,  other  ways  of  speaking  were  preferred, 
^ut,  even  though  this  should  not  be  so,  mere  absence  of 
t:lie  title  in  the  face  of  familiarity  with  the  conception  proves 
■Nothing.    Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Logia  plainly  show 
^hat  the  idea  of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  was  current  where 
*hc  Logia  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  and  to  have 
^rculated.     In  Matt  xxiv.  43-51  =  Lk.  xii.  39,  40,  42-46 
"ve  meet  with  the  representation  of  Jesus  as    oUoSetrmiTf}^ 
and  as  <t;pto9  with  reference  to  the  disciples.*    That  the  rep- 
resentation is  parabolic  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its 
significance.    The  householder  and  the  slave  in  the  parable 
illustrate   a   corresponding   spiritual    relationship   between 
Jesus  and  the  disciple  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 


'  Kyrios  Chfittos,  p.  96. 

'See  Hamack*!  reconstrtictk)n  of  the  Logia  in  Spriiche  und  Reden 
iesu,  pp,  26-28,  98.  1 87* 
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this  could  possibly  have  been  conceived  in  any  form  different 
from  that  of  lordship.  One  need  not  unduly  allegorize  the 
parable  to  see  that  this  conception  shines  through  at  every 
point.  Its  meaning  is  not  adequately  rendered  by  saying 
that,  in  view  of  the  absence  and  expected  return  of  Jesus, 
watchfulness  and  faithfulness  must  be  practised  by  the  dis- 
ciple in  like  manner  as  watchfulness  and  faithfulness  are 
demanded  of  a  house  servant  under  similar  circumstances 
with  reference  to  the  master  of  the  house.  It  is  distinctly 
implied  that  in  both  cases  the  duty  springs  from  the  relation 
of  lordship.  Especially  towards  the  close  the  parabolic  form 
of  speaking  perceptibly  glides  over  into  a  semi-direct  de- 
scription of  the  spiritual  reality,  **the  lord  of  that  servant 
shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  expecteth  not,  and  in  an  hour 
when  he  knoweth  not,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  ap- 
point his  portion  with  the  hypocrites;  there  shall  be  the 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.*'^  Here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  returning  one  is  Jesus  and  He  is  called  "Lord", 
and  that  certainly  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  parabolic  set- 
ting in  what  precedes  but  also  because  of  His  possessing  the 
dignity  on  His  own  account.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  in  verse  45  of  Matthew  =^  verse  42  of  Luke  in  the 
absolute  0  tcvpio^  we  have  not  a  reflex  of  the  full  titular 
use  itself.  The  question,  'Svho  then  is  the  faithful  and 
wise  servant  whom  the  lord  has  set  over  his  household,  etc.  ?" 
certainly  sounds  as  if  "the  Lord"  as  a  title  of  Jesus  was 
familiar  to  the  mind  that  so  phrased  it, 

A  similar  case  of  the  parabolic  designation  of  Jesus  as 
Kyrios  is  found  in  Matt.  x.  24,  25 :  "A  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  nor  a  servant  above  his  lord.  It  is  enough  for 
the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his 
lord.      If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  (  oUo- 


*Thc  reference  to  "tbe  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth"  as  well  aus 
the  term  ''hypocrites**  fall  outside  of  the  frame  of  the  parable,  and  in 
so  far  also  favor  the  direct  reference  of  "lord''  to  Jc&tis.  But  "the 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth"  docs  not  occur  in  Luke  and  for 
"hypocrites"  Luke  has  '^unfaithful"  which  remains  true  to  the  parable 
Harnack  thinks   that   the  Logia  had   "hypocrites*'. 
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Uaworriv  )  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold?**    Here  again  what  starts  out  as  a  mere  comparison 
of  Jesus  to  a  teacher  or  owner  of  slaves  in  his  relation  to 
the  disciples  ends  with  a  direct  formal  designation  of  Him 
as  "the  master  of  the  house*',  so  as  to  imply  familiarity 
ivith  Jesus'  lordship  as  a  current  conception.     It  is  true 
Luke  here  (vi.  40)  has  only  the  figure  of  teacher  and  dis- 
ciple; that  of  the  lord  and  servant  is  lacking  both  in  verse 
4O4  and  verse  40^,  and  also  the  question  of  verse  25^  in 
Alatthew.    But,  if  we  may  believe  Hamack»  the  fuller  form 
of  the  double  comparison  was  original  in  the  Logia,  and 
^he  case  is  a  case  of  conscious  omission  on  the  part  of  Luke. 
AVe  may,  therefore,  put  this  passage  by  the  side  of  the  other 
^sas  evidence  that  the  lordship  of  Jesus,  at  least  as  a  con- 
«!eption,  was  known  in  the  Palestinian  environment  where 
"mhc  Logia  first  were  handed  down.*** 

And  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  objective  use  of  Kyrios, 
l)ut  also  in  regard  to  its  vocative  use  Bousset's  appeal  to  the 
Logia  fails  to  convince.    There  is  but  one  instance  of  this, 
he  claims,  and  it  lacks  all  evidential  value  because  explain- 
able from  the  context.     This  is  Lk.  vi.  46  "And  why  call 
ye  me,  Lord,  and  do  not    what  I  say?'*    He  assumes  that 
this  saying  belonged  to  the  Logia  in  its  Lucan  form,  and 
that  the  version  in  which  it  occurs  in  Matthew  represents  a 
subsequent  stage  of  development.    It  is  the  later  invocation 
of  the  Kyrios-name  in  the  cult  which  Matt.  vii.  21  carries 
back  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.^^     This  assumption  is  evi- 
dently the  reason  why   from  the  Lucan  form  the  second 
Kyrie  is  dropped,  although  the  text,  without  variants,  gives 
Kyrie,  Kyrie.     Evidently  the  duplication  of  the  name  ap- 
pears to  Bousset  reminiscent  of  the  cult,  and  carries  with  it 
the  technical  high  sense  of  Kyrios,  and  therefore  in  his 
oiMnion  cannot  have  been  original  in  the  Logia*     This, 
how^evcr,  is  a  mere  assumption.    We  may  fairly  insist  upon 

^Sprikkg  und  Reden  Sesu,  p.  58:  "In  Matt  x.  24,  f.  Luke  seems  to  nic 
to  have  omitted  the  lord  and  the  slave  because  by  the  side  of  teacher 
and  disciple  they  sounded  superfluous  and  almost  trivial." 

*^  Kyrios  Chriitas^  p,  loj,  note  5, 
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it  that  the  Lucan  version,  if  it  be  assigned  to  the  Logi 
shall  be  put  there  in  the  fonn  which  it  actually  bears,  i.t 
with  the  double  Kyrie,  And  if  this  be  done,  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  appeal  to  the  connection  as  suflSciently  ex- 
plaining the  case  without  recourse  to  a  Kyrios-title  is  un- 
availing. The  contrast  between  calling  Jesus  "Lord,  Lord*', 
and  doing  the  things  he  says  cannot  mean  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  and  the  putting- 
of  his  teaching  into  practice.  The  solemnly  repeated 
'^Lord*'  shows  that  the  pretended  reverence  with  which  the 
practical  disobedience  conflicts  is  tlie  reverence  for  Jesus 
as  sovereign  lawgiver  and  not  as  a  mere  teacher.  For  '*the 
things  which  I  say",  the  *1  say  unto  you'*  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  discourse  may  be  compared.  Now,  if  siKh  is 
the  actual  import  of  the  saying,  and  if  bearing  this  import 
it  had  its  place  in  the  Logia,  then  this  proves  at  least  that 
the  milieu  in  which  the  Logia  were  first  collected  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  conception  of  the  sovereign  lordship 
of  Jesus  as  the  basis  of  his  legislative  authority  and  as 
recognized  in  the  address  by  means  of  Kyrie.  Wlien  Mat- 
thew in  verse  22  makes  Jesus  add  that  the  same  words 
*'Kyrie,  Kyrie**  will  be  addressed  to  him  by  many  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  there  is  really  no  great  difference  between 
this  and  the  **Kyrie,  Kyrie**  he  puts  upon  the  lips  of  some  of 
His  followers  during  His  lifetime.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  address  to  which  people  will  resort  in  the  day  of 
judgment  takes  "Kyrie**  in  a  very  specific  sense*  Although 
verse  22  does  not  occur  in  Luke  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
included  in  the  Logia,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that,  so 
far  as  the  sense  of  Kyrie  is  concerned,  it  goes  beyond  Lk. 
vi.  46.*^ 


^Harnack,  Spruche  und  Reden  Jesu,  pp.  52,  177,  feels  doubtful  about 
the  appurtenance  of  the  saying  to  the  Logia,  and  surmises  that  the 
comtnofi  source  from  which  Matthew  and  Luke  drew  it  lies  farther 
back.  If^  however,  a  reconstruction  of  Q  be  attempted^  he  would  pre- 
fer the  Xrfmy  ^i  Kvpu  of  Matthew  to  the  riti  fjm  KoAitrc  Kvpu  of  Lukc^ 
and  also  gives  preference  to  the  words  "he  who  does  the  will  of  my 
Father  in  heaven"  in  the  second  clause  above  the  Lucan  ''and  do  not 
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In  the  story  about  the  centurion  of  Capemaiun  Matt.  viii. 

S-io,  i3  =  Lk.  vii.  i-io  Kyrie  occurs  in  Matthew  verse  8 

^==  Uc.  verse  6:  "Lord  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 

cromc  under  nry  roof."    Matthew  alone  has  it  also  in  verse 

^5 :  *Tl-ord  my  servant  lies  in  the  house  sick."**    It  is  usually 

^msstamed  that  the  text  of  Matthew  rejM-oduces  the  account 

^i^f  the  Logia  in  a  more  original  form  than  that  of  Luke.*^ 

^^^3  *we  have  seen  Bousset  sets  aside  the  evidence  in  this  case 

^=>n  the  ground  that  the  inclusion  of  the  story  in  the  Logia 

:x-enudns  in  dispute.    Probably  this  has  reference  to  the  view 

^z>f  V^cmle  who  considers  the  pericope  a  later  addition  to  Q 

'BiDecause  in  the  high  opinion  expressed  about  the  faith  of  the 

«zrenturion  it  conflicts  with  the  Judaistic  character  of  Q.** 

HBut  the  Judaistic  character  of  Q  in  such  a  sense  as  would 

^^cclude  the  recognition  of  exceptional  faith  in  a  Gentile,  is 

-mnot  an  accepted  condusion  in  Gospel-criticism.     Hamack 

^zSenies  its  existence  with  a  reference  to  the  saying  (also  con- 

^Kiained  in  the  L<^a)  that  God  can  out  of  stones  raise  up 

<«==hildren  to  Abraham  Matt  iii.  9=Lk.  iii.  8,  and  to  the 

^^^tory  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  contained  in  Mark,  in 

^^^rtiich  the  same  judgment  is  expressed  concerning  Gentile 


^^what  I  vsL'f.  'Hu  preference  in  tiie  former  respect  we  do  not  under- 
^K>tand.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  hoK&v  implies  a  formal 
&:sivocation.  The  preference  for  "the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven"  seems 
^^:o  rest  on  a  disinclination  to  believe  that  Jesus  proclaimed  His  own 
■^•■iord  as  law.  In  onr  view  the  mention  of  the  Father  in  heaven  does  not 
^mrrhidc  bat  rather  inclttdes  the  authoritative,  sovereign  position  oiF 
^S'cstu  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  addressed  "Kyrie,  Kyrie".  The  implica- 
"^ion  in  Matthew  is  that  Jesus  represents  God,  so  that  His  commands 
the  commands  of  God.  And  He  represents  God  not  as  a  teacher, 
:  as  Son,  hence :  The  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven''.  It  will 
le  noted  that  Hamack  retains  the  double  Kyrie  as  original. 

The  omission  of  xifM.  in  Ltdce  verse  4  is  due  to  the  indirect  dis- 
course and  the  condensed  character  of  the  statement. 
''Cp.  Hamack,  SprUche  imd  Reden  Jesu,  p.  56:     "That  Matthew 
I  altered  the  text  transmitted  in  Q  cannot  be  shown.''    This  does  not 
^Kpply  to  verse  13,  which  Hamack  does  not  believe  stood  in  Q  because 
%e  thinks  that  not  tlie  healing  of  the  servant  but  the  saying  about  the 
-centurion's  faith  formed  the  point  of  the  original  story  (p.  147). 
^Synoptisch€  Ftoge,  p.  232. 
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faith. ^*  We  may  therefore  confidently  count  this  another 
instance  of  the  use  of  Kyrie  in  the  Logia. 

That  no  more  than  these  two  instances  of  the  vocative 
Kyrie  occur  can  create  no  wonder.  The  Logia»  as  most  of 
the  critics  conceive  of  this  document*  is  made  up  of  sayings 
or  discourses  of  Jesus.  It  offered  little  occasion,  therefore, 
for  describing  a  meeting  with  or  an  approach  of  people  to 
Jesus  such  as  would  call  for  any  formula  of  address.  Where 
the  character  of  the  contents  changes  to  the  narrative  or  the 
parabolic  form,  the  Kyrie»  as  we  have  seen,  immediately 
emerges.  If  Kyrie  is  rare,  other  forms  of  address  such  as 
SiSdaKa\€  or  pa ffffti  or  ini^rdra  are  entirely  absent*  This 
shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  nonnxcurrencc 
of  Kyrie,  as  a  proof  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  time  and 
circle  in  question  with  its  use  as  a  title  of  Christ  Nor 
could  one  expect  to  meet  with  Kyrios  objectively  in  reflec- 
tions or  statements  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  Himself, 
While  passages  of  this  character  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
the  Logia,  the  title  Kyrios  would  have  been  out  of  place, 
for  the  twofold  reason  that  from  its  very  nature  it  does  not 
lend  itself  for  use  as  a  self -designation,  and  because  none 
of  the  passages  particularly  calls  for  the  expression  of  that 
aspect  of  Jesus'  position  or  function,  which  the  Kyrios- 
name  connotes.  ^^ 

The  character  of  the  Logia  as  a  collection  of  sayings  and 
not  a  narrative  of  events,  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  also 
in  noting  the  absence  of  o  Kvpto^  as  a  designation  of  Jesus 
by  the  author  or  collector  of  the  documents.  Such  designa- 
tion could  occur  only  where,  by  way  of  exception,  the  narra- 
tive style  is  adopted.  This  happens  in  the  account  of  the 
temptation,  in  the  centurion  pericope,  in  the  episode  of  the 
inquiry-  sent  by  the  Baptist.^*    In  these  cases,  so  far  as  the 

"  Sprue  he  und  Re  den  Jesu,  p.  147. 

**  Cp,  *^Son*of-Man*'  Matt  \nii.  20  =  Lk.  viii,  58;  Matt.  x.  32  =  Lk. 
xii*  8:  Matt  xii.  32  —  Lk.  xii.  10;  Matt  xi.  19  —  Lk.  vii.  34;  Matt  xit 
39  =  Lk,  xi,  30;  Matt  xxiv.  27  =  Lk.  xvii.  24. 

"Cp.  also  Matt  xii.  22  ff.  —  Lk.  xi.  14  ff.  and  Matt  xii.  38  6F.  =  Lk. 
xi.  16  ff. 
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simple  pronoun  is  not  employed,  the  name  Jesus  (tempta- 
tion) or  the  title  Christ  (John's  inquiry)^**  are  brought  into 
use.  This,  however,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  prepon- 
derant Gospel  usage  throughout  and  proves,  of  course, 
nothing  as  to  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  conception  of 
Jesus'  lordship.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  Matthew  or 
Luke  found  occasion  to  introduce  o  Kvpto^  into  the  cor- 
responding sections.  The  preference  of  the  Gospel-narrative 
for  the  simple  * 'Jesus"  is  a  phenomenon  remarkable  enough 
in  itself*  but  one  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency 
of    o  tcvpio^  in  other  connections. 

We  pass  on  to  Mark  which,  like  the  Logia,  Bousset  thinks 
it  possible  to  place,  so  far  as  its  traditional  material  is  con- 
oemed,  within  the  pre-Kyrios  stage  of  the  Christological 
development.    Here  the  situation  is  in  so  far  different  froni 
t:he  Logia  as  we  are  on  narrative  ground,  and  occasions  for 
^he  introduction  of  either  the  vocative  Kyrie  or  the  objective 
^yrios  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wanting.    In  fact  Mark 
xnakes  various  people  address  Jesus  no  less  than  ten  times  by 
-means  of    StBdaKaXe  ***  and  three  times  with  a  transliterated 
giafi^€ir^     Besides  there  is  one  instance  of  pafi^ovpi  with 
Mvpu  pa/3fiei  and  pa^fiti  as  variants,^"    Twice  o  SiSd<TKa\o^ 
h  used  of  Jesus  in  the  third  person, ^^    In  a  number  of  these 
cases  Kyrie  and  Kyrios  would  have  seemed  quite  appropri- 
ate, although  in  some  the  use  of  BiBdcicaXe  explains    itself 
and  Kvpi€  would  have  been  out  of  place.     Here  therefore 
Bousset*s  contention  that  the  absence  of  Kyrie  and  Kyrios 
from  Mark  is  historically  significant  can  be  urged  with  a 
far  greater  semblance  of  plausibility  than  in  connection  with 
the  Logia,  because  the  absence  is  offset  by  the  rather  fre- 
quent introduction  of  other  terms  in  connections   where 
Kyrios  or  Kyrie  might  have  been  expected.^* 

'^Tn  Matt  xi.  2  D  al  read  *Ii^ot)  instead  of  Xpurrov, 

•  ir,  38;  ix.  17,  38;  3C,  17,  20,  35 ;  xii.  14,  19.  32 ;  xiii.  I. 

"ix.  51  ^i-  21;  xiv.  45. 

"x.  51. 

"v.  35;  xiv.  14. 

**  lit  view  of  the  aibove  statistics  it  is  not  dear  what  Dalman  means 
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Nevertheless  we  think  that  even  here  the  conclusion  which 
Bousset  would  draw  from  the  phenomena  is  unwarranted. 
First  of  all  it  should  be  observ^ed  that  there  is  in  Mark  the 
same  parabolic  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  Kyrios  con- 
ception that  we  found  in  the  Logia.  In  Mk,  xiii,  35  the 
man  in  the  parable  is  called  the 'wpio?  rips  mMw.  Here 
again  it  matters  little  that  in  the  figure  this  tcvpt^tn  is  a  com- 
mon enough  designation  of  a  house-owner  or  house-ruler 
and  has  nothing  specific  about  it.  The  specific  character  of 
the  word  is  none  the  less  implied  because  the  house  of  which 
Christ  is  owner  and  ruler  is  the  circle  of  disciples,  the 
church  or  whatever  name  be  given  to  it.  One  who  owns 
and  rules  over  this  sphere  is  icvpio<i  in  a  peculiar  religious 
sense.  The  same  conception  of  lordship  meets  us  in  a  direct 
unparabolic  form  in  ii.  28  where  Jesus  declares  that  the 
Son-of-Man  is  Kyrios  teal  rod  ira00dTov.  This  involves  the 
right  to  inake  sovereign  disposal  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath.  No  matter  whether  the  fcai  be  rendered  "even" 
or  "also**,  in  either  case  the  implication  is  that  besides  the 
Sabbath  many  other  things  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Son-of-Man.  A  comprehensive  Messianic  lordship  is  im- 
plied from  which  the  highest  is  not  exempt.  This  icai  also 
forbids  the  un-Messianic,  generic  interpretation  of  Son-of- 
Man,  as  if  to  man  as  such  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  Sab- 
bath were  accorded.  To  say  that  man  is  lord  cUso  or  ei^en 
of  the  Sabbath  yields  tio  sense,  whereas  it  yields  excellent 
sense  when  meant  to  emphasize  the  wide  range  of  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Messianic  Son-of-Man. ^^    Still  another  instance 

when  (Die  Worte  Jcsu,  p.  269)  he  seeks  to  explain  the  tmiqueness  of 
JCyrie  in  Mark  vii.  28  with  the  observation  that  Mark  *'in  general  is 
sparing  with  the  recording  of  such  terms  oif  address*'.  Mark  has 
St8air#caAc  ten  timcs^  pafffitl  3  times,  pa^povvt  once,  Kvpu  once.  This 
makes  15  instances  in  all.  Matthew  has  a  total  of  as  and  Ltikc 
a  total  of  19  not  taking  Into  account  the  parabolic  cases.  This  dispro- 
portion  is  not  great,  and  it  disappears  entirely,  if  the  material  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  beyond  Mark  is  taken  into  account. 

"If  for  Mark  the  generic  sense  of  *'Son-of^Maii"  cannot  be  defended, 
then  there  is,  of  course,  no  plausibility  in  ascribing  it  to  Matthew, 
although   his   text  does   not  contain   the  fcau     Luke's   text  has   ttoL 
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of  the  formal  ascription  of  lordship  to  the  Christ  (and  to 
Jesus   indirectly)    is   furnished   by   our  Lord's   reasoning 
against  the  Scribes  concerning  the  question  whether  the 
Messiah  be  David's  son  or  lord  (Mk.  xii.  35-37)*    Bousset 
is  more  eager  here  to  call  attention  to  the  restricted  scope  of 
the  idea,  the  Messiah  being  represented  not  as  lord  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  as  David's  lord,  than  he  appears  to  be  in  con- 
nection  with   the    Sabbath-passage   to  do   justice   to  the 
generalizing  touch  introduced  by    icaL    We  fail  to  see  what 
force  can  be  allowed  to  this  consideration.  The  import  of  the 
argument  is  surely  not  this  alone,  that  tTie  Messiah  is  super- 
ior to  David  in  rank,  but  that  he  rules  over  David  as  sover- 
^gn  lord,  and  that  such  lordship  could  not  belong  to  him 
i¥i  the  capacity  of  a  descendant  and  heir  of  David.     Now 
lordship  over  David  cannot  be  conceived  except  against  the 
Merger  background  of  a  general   wide-reaching  Messianic 
:^>overeignty.    Instead  of  saying  w^ith  Bousset:  'iord  over 
X)av]d  only/*  it  is  much  more  pertinent  to  say:  '*lord  even 
^^Dvcr  David,  and  therefore  lord  over  all  that  ranks  lower 
"^iian  David.**    The  question  may  even  be  raiseti  whether  the 
^^hought  of  lordship  over  David  can  be  carried  through  with- 
-^^ut  including  in  it  authority  over  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
^iving»  for  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  rule  David  no  longer 
^ives.     But  this  is  not  essential  to  the  argument.     Bousset 
considers  the  entire  episode  unhistorical  and  explains  it  as 
the  precipitate  of  the  dogmatizing  of  the  early  church. *• 
I  The  question  now  before  us  is  not,  however,  affected  by 
this.     Adjusting  ourselves  to  Bousset's  line  of  reasoning, 
we  are  examining  Mark  not  as  a  direct  historical  witness  to 
the    life    of    Jesus   but    as    an    indirect    reflector    of    the 
.belief    that    prevailed    in    the   early    Palestinian    Church. 
Though  w^e  may  discount  the  episode  in  the  former  respect, 
yet    the    fact    remains   that    w^hen   this    story    was   pre- 

It  Is  fortunate  that  the    not  stands  in  Mark;  if  it  were  lacking  in 
^Mark  and  found  in  both   Matthew  and  Luke,  the  charge  could  be 
DOght  with  far  greater  show  of  reason  that  the  later  two  Evangel- 
iits  had  changed  a  generic  into  a  Messianic  '*5on-of'*Mftn/* 
'Kyrioi  CMslos,  p.  51. 
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cipilated  there  must  have  been  a  belief  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Jesus  capable  of  precipitatiiig  it  And  still  another 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  episode,  no  matter  whether 
interpreted  as  historical  or  as  dogmatic  precipitate.  Bousset 
suggests  that  it  not  merely  reflects  the  church's  belief,  but 
also  reflects  the  controversies  wa^cd  in  regard  to  this  belief 
between  the  Jewish  Scribes  and  the  Qiristians.  Now  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  point  at  issue  cither 
between  Jesus  and  the  Scribes  or  between  the  early  Christians 
and  the  Scribes  is  not  whether  the  Messiah  is  lord  of  DavicL 
The  recognition  of  this,  on  the  basis  of  the  Psalm,  furnishes 
the  common  ground  on  which  the  real  point  at  issue  is 
argued.  The  real  point  at  issue  is,  whether  being  by  com- 
mon consent  David's  lord,  the  Messiah  can  be  at  the  same 
time  David's  son,*^  And  this  issue  presupposes  that  the 
attribute  of  lordship  was  associated  by  the  Scribes  with  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  no  less  than  by  the  Christians  with 
the  Person  of  Jesus.  If  this  was  so  at  the  time  when  the 
controversies  about  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  were  going 
on,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah  as  Lord  was  unknown  to  the  Judaism  of  the  slightly 
earlier  period. 

The  only  actual  instance  of  the  designation  of  Jesus  as 

"Bousset  thinks  the  ar^ment  implies  that  in  the  circle  where  the 
episode  originated  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  was  denied  (Kyrios 
ChristoSt  p.  5).  This  view  of  the  matter  is  perhaps  more  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  uniform  affirmation  of  the  Davidic  descent,  than 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  pcricope  where  the  latter  is  accepted  as 
historical  If  Jestis  had  explicitly  denied  His  Davidic  descent,  then 
the  later  persistent  belief  in  it  becomes  difficult  to  account  for*  If 
cnly  the  early  church  had  made  the  denial  the  opposite  belief  could 
perhaps  assert  and  maintain  itself.  In  our  opinion  no  denial  of  bodily 
descent  is  implied  in  the  argument,  *' David's  son'*  is  equivalent  to 
"David's  heir".  The  question  is  not  whether  lordship  over  David 
and  descent  from  David  can  go  together^  but  whether  inherit- 
ance of  the  lordship  from  David  and  exercise  of  lordship  over  David 
are  compatible.  All  this,  however,  and  also  the  if  urther  question,  whether 
a  higher  sons-hip  than  the  Davidic  one,  viz.,  sonship  from  God,  stands  in 
the  background  of  the  argumentation,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
Matthew  ("What  think  ye  concerning  the  Christ?  Whose  Son  is  he?**), 
can  be  left  to  one  side  as  irrele\'ant  to  the  present  argument 
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Kyrios  in  a  technical  sense  acknowledged  by  Bousset  in 
Mark  is  that  of  xi.  3,  where  the  disciples  are  instructed  to 
reply  with  reference  to  the  colt  used  for  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem "the  Kyrios  has  need  of  him."    Referring  to  Heit- 
miiller's  attempt  to  strip  the  term  even  here  of  its  sacred 
technical  meaning,  Bousset  observes  that  for  this  secondary 
passage  an  exception  may  safely  be  made.^®    Of  course,  if 
good  reasons  could  be  given  for  declaring  the  passage  sec- 
ondary, we  should  have  to  regard  this  a  safe  concession  on 
Bousset's  part.    In  reality  the  two  reasons  adduced  are  such 
as  ought  to  be  ruled  out  in  any  fair  court  of  criticism.    The 
ont  is  based  on  the  ascription  of  supernatural  knowledge  to 
Jesus.^®    From  such  as  do  not  d  priori  deny  the  supernatural 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  this  argument  can  claim  no 
cronsideration,  even  where  the  historicity  of  the  account  is 
title  direct  point  at  issue.    But  it  appears  altogether  irrelevant 
^^en  from  Bousset's  own  anti-supernaturalistic  standpoint, 
'^^^cause  the  supematuralism  involved  may  with  absolute  cer- 
^^^inty  be  declared  to  have  been  attainable  by  the  earliest  stage 
"'^  the  formaton  of  the  Gospel-tradition.    There  surely  never 
y^^3^  a  time  in  the  early  Church  when  the  faith  of  its  members 
^xx  regard  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  fell  short  of  the  power  of 
^^i  Vesting  Him  with  such  a  moderate  degree  of  supernatural- 
^^Ti  as  is  here  described.    As  a  criterion  for  the  original  or 
^^ciondary  character  of  a  passage  in  Mark,  and  more  partic- 
^la.rly  as  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
^yrios-title  contained  in  that  passage,  the  feature  is  wholly 
Worthless.    The  second  reason  why  Bousset  considers  the 
Passage  secondary  need  not  detain  us  because  it  rests  on  the 
Occurrence  in  it  of  the  Kyrios-title  itself*^    To  argue  first 
irom  the  Kyrios-title  that  the  account  is  secondary,  and 
then  from  the  secondary  character  of  the  account,  that  the 
Kyrios-title  is  not  early-Palestinian  would  be  a  petifio  prin^ 
cipii,  with  which  we  do  not  mean  to  charge  Bousset. 

'^  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  96,  note  i. 

*  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  71,  note  i.    The  same  judgment  is  applied  to  Mk. 
xiv.  13  ff. 

•  Kyrios  Christos,  p.  52. 
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A  feature  to  be  carefully  noticed  in  connection  with  this 
last  passage  is  the  absolute  form  in  wliich  it  employs  the  con- 
ception of  o  Kvpiofi  without  any  qualifying  genitive.  In 
this  an  indication  might  be  found  of  the  presence  of  the 
later  usage  which  designated  the  exalted  Christ  as  o  icvpio^ 
absolutely.  We  do  not  think  that  suspicion  against  it  on  this 
score  would  be  well-grounded.  In  order  to  avert  it,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  qualif>^ng  genitive 
and  take  o  icvpto^  in  the  sense  of  the  owner,  viz.,  of  the 
colt,  as  some  have  proposed.  Of  course  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  animal  is  implied,  but  it  is  implied  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, not  in  the  term  Kyrios  as  such.  That  this  is  so  can  be 
best  perceived  by  comparing  the  case  with  tlie  analogous  case 
Mk.  xiv.  14.  Here  the  disciples  are  told  to  say  to  the 
goodman  of  the  house:  '*The  Master  says,  where  is  my 
guest-chaml>er,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with  my 
disciples?'*  If  here  6Kupto<;  were  read,  instead  of  o  StSoo-- 
tcaXo^i  the  inference  would  lie  near  that  Jesus  was  called 
'*lord"  on  account  of  his  sovereign  right  to  claim  the  use  of 
the  guest-chamber,  and  the  words  **my  guest-chamber" 
might  seem  to  favor  this.  As  it  is,  the  title  o  BtBdaxaXo^ 
cannot  have  been  intended  to  justify  the  claim  in  question. 
Neither  then  will  0  mvpio^  in  the  closely  parallel  passage 
have  any  such  associations.  In  both  cases  we  plainly  have 
before  us  evidences  of  the  passing  over  into  a  formal  objec- 
tive title  of  what  had  before  been  a  mode  of  addressing  Jesus 
in  the  vocative.  The  persons  to  whom  the  message  is  sent 
will  know  who  is  meant  by  o  tcvpio<;  and  o  SiScwricaXo?  be- 
cause in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  the  custom  of  speaking  to 
Jesus  by  means  of  tcvpu  and  hhdaKaXe  had  already  given 
rise  to  such  objectivation  of  the  terms.  'O  xvpio^  in  the  first 
instance  meant  the  one  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  address 
as  fcvpi€y  just  as  o  BiScUrKa\o<;  meant,  the  one  whom  we 
are  wont  to  addi^ss  as  SiBdaKaTu.  It  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  a  formal  objective  usage  of  o  fcvpto<;^  either  in  the 
later  sense  or  as  a  standing  title  of  the  Messiah  underUes  the 
passage.     The  non-titular  concept  of  the  lordship  of  the 
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Messiah  would  reflect  itself  in  the  vocative  usage  and  this 
would  of  itself  unconsciously  and  inevitably  give  rise  to  the 
designation  of  Jesus  as  6  Kvpio^  just  as  we  find  it  here.^^ 

If  this  is  actually  the  background  of  the  absolute   0  Kvpioi^ 
k  proves  at  the  same  time  that  the  vocative  Kyrie  is  not  so 
ittterly  unknown  to  the  Marcan  tradition  as  Bousset  would 
have  us  believe.     The  occurrence  of  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Mk.  vii.  28)  he  seeks  to  explain 
from  the  nationality  of  the  woman  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  assumption  of  a  similar  usage  among  the  disciples*  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tradition  this  would  involve  that  the 
term  tcvptg  was  felt  either  as  a  pagan- Syrian  or  at  least  as 
a  Syrian-Christian  way  of  addressing  Jesus,  something  that 
appeared  to  the  early- Palestinian  bearers  or  receivers  of  the 
t:radition  as  an  exotic  custom.     And  the  same  construction 
might  be  put  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Logia  also  the  one 
person  who  addresses  Jesus  by  means  of  Kyrie  is  the  non- 
Jewish  centurion.     Both  the  uniqueness  of  the  case  in  each 
^f  the  two  documents  and  the  coincidence  of  th^  Gentile 
'Nationality  of  the  speakers  lend  a  degree  of  plausibility  to 
*^his  hypothesis.     It  should  be  obser\^ed,  however,  that  the 
^^c  cases  are  not  strictly  analogous,  for  the  centurion  is  only 
^^ntile  by  descent ;  religiously  he  appears  closely  associated 
^ith  Judaism.     It  therefore  seems  doubtful  whether  pur- 

*'Mk.  V,  19  is  a  doubtful  instance  of  o  Kvpicns  for  Jesus.    Jesus  in- 
^^r^icts   the  Gerasene  demoniac,  "Go  to   thy  house  unto   thy   friends, 
^^  tell  them  how  great  things  6  tcvpto^  has  done  for  thee".    It  must 
^^inain  uncertain  whether  o  Kvpt<K  here  refers  to  God  or  to  Jesus*   The 
^^^**^ly  other  passage  in   Mark,   outside   of   Old   Testament   quotations* 
^^licrc  God  is  so  designated  is  xiH.  20.    In  xi.  10  KvptcK    is  lacking  in 
^He  best  manuscripts  and  seems  to  be  a  duplication  from  the  preceding 
^^^rie  where  it  occurs  in  a  quotation.     Perhaps  the  statement  to  the 
^^mooiac  might  be  considered  a  quotation  or  at  least  a  reminiscence 
^rom  Psa.  cxxvi.  3*    The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  (viii.  39)  has      5<ra 
^Mm  iwmTfatv  o  $€o^  and   therefore   takes   the  o  icvptJK  found  in   Mark 
^s  equivalent  to  6  flco?.    On  the  other  hand,  H  Mark  be  interpreted  by 
itaeli,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  form  of  statement  in  verse  20,  "he  be- 
gan to  publish  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him"  favors  the 
reference  of  o  tcvpun  to  Jesus."     Cp.   Sven   Herner,  Die  Anwendung 
4ts  Worus  Kyrios  im  Neuen  Testament,  pp.  7,  8. 
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poscful  assimilation  to  a  heatlien  mode  of  speech  can 
made  responsible  for  the  Kyrie  in  his  case.  But  there  is 
another  feature  in  regard  to  which  the  two  pericopes  are 
strictly  parallel  and  with  which  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  Kyrie  in  each  may  therefore  be  much  more  plausibly 
connected.  Both  accounts  emphasize  the  astounding  great- 
ness of  faith  in  the  person  who  appealed  to  Jesus  for  help, 
and  the  declaration  of  Jesus  appended  shows  how  in  the  case  M 
of  the  centurion  the  pagan  character  is  reflected  upon  only 
insofar  as  it  brings  out  in  strong  relief  this  marvellous 
faith.  It  wiU  be  further  observed  that  in  the  narrative  of 
the  centurion  his  extraordinary  faith  is  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  lordship  over  the  powers  of  healing 
which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  and  which  he  compares  to  his  own 
relation  to  the  powers  above  and  under  him.  Thus  the  story  ■ 
itself  leads  us  to  explain  the  singular  mode  of  address  by 
means  of  Kyrie  from  the  vivid  and  strong  conviction  as  ro 
the  supernatural  power  of  Jesus  implied  in  the  faith  of  him 
who  used  it.  And  this  explanation  can  be  applied  with  equal 
plausibility  to  the  account  of  Jesus'  encounter  with  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman.  It  does  not  favor  the  assumption  that 
by  addressing  Jesus  as  Kyrie  the  woman  classified  Him 
from  a  specificially  pagan  or  non- Jewish-Christian  point  of  A 
view.  The  Kyrie  introduces  a  sentence  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving  help  from  Jesus  is  suspended  on  associa- 
tion with  Jesus'  ministry  for  Israel:  '*Yea,  Lord:  even  the 
little  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs."*^ 
This  points  distinctly  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
Kyrie.  Matthew  certainly  has  so  understood  it  for  he  in- 
troduces Kyrie  not  only  in  verse  25  in  the  appeal  "Lord,  help 
me''  but  as  early  as  in  the  woman's  first  cry :  "Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David**,  verse  22,  The  title 
Lord  which  she  applies  to  Jesus  belongs  to  Him  as  the  Son 


"  The  vat  which  precedes  Kyrie  is  neither  confirmation  of  Jesus*  pr 
cedmg  statement,  nor  protest  against  it,  but  confirms  the  last  word 
the  woman  herself,  verse  26  in  Mk.,  verse  22  in  Matthew  (xv). 
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of  David,  the  Messiah,^^  The  favorite  homiletical  motif — as 
if  the  woman  had  first  appealed  to  the  Son  of  David,  that 
is  to  Jesus  in  his  Messianic  capacity,  and  only  after  the 
fniitlcssness  of  this  became  apparent  from  Jesus*  answer, 
had  appealed  to  Him  in  His  higher  capacity  as  Kyrios  in 
the  universalistic  sense— is  not  warranted  by  the  account 
even  of  Matthew,  and  certainly  in  Mark  cannot  find  the 
least  semblance  of  support.  There  is  no  reason  to  interpret 
this  Kyrie  on  such  a  high  plane  as  would  make  it  practically 
equivalent  to  the  Kyrie  of  the  post-resurrection  period.  The 
Messianic  reference  is  made  probable  also  by  further  com- 
parison with  the  centurion-pericope.  Our  Lord's  declaration 
in  regard  to  the  centurion  *1  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israer*,  implies  that  what  rendered  this  man's 
faith  unique  was  the  ability  to  believe  what  God  was  doing 
^or  Israel  without  the  support  derived  from  Israel's  long 
Preparation  for  such  faith  in  the  past. 

In  a  class  by  themselves  stand  the  passages  i,  3 ;  xvi.  19, 
^.    They  are  cases  of  the  application  of  the  title    fcvpto^   to 
/^us  not  by  speakers  within  the  frame  of  the  Gospel-history. 
^  by  the  writer  of  the  Gospel     They  reflect  plainly  the 
'^ter  well-established  usage.    The  two  verses  in  Chapter  xvi 
c*Ji  remain  out  of  consideration  here  because  they  occur  in 
*^hat  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  later  unauthentic  conclu- 
sion to  the  Gospel    The  other  passage,  however,  is  impor- 
*3^t  for  our  purpose.    It  occurs  in  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xl 
3.  *Trepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."     In  the  prophet  the 
'^^fHQ^    for  whom  the  way  is  to  be  prepared  is  Jehovah. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  is  concerned,  we  have  here  a  case  of  the  substitution 
^t  the  «c^pio? -Jesus  for  the   itiSpta? -Jehovah,  of  which  there 
^fe  so  many  other  instances  in  the  New  Testament.     For 
blithe  immediately  preceding  quotation  from  MaL  iii.  i,  which 
also  in  the  original  represents  Jehovah  as  the  coming  one, 

*The  mere  tion-repetition  of  vlo%  AavciS  in  verse  2$  of  Matthew  can- 
ot,  of  course,  prove  that  Kyrie  is  the  second  time  meant  in  a  higher 
ise  than  the  first  time. 
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the  fonn  has  been  so  changed  as  to  make  it  refer  to  Jesus, 
**I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  who  shall  prepare  thy 
way''  being  substituted  for  '1  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,*'  The  question  whether 
this  substitution  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaeic  idiom  can  be  neglected  for  the  present  since  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  Greek  and  the  possibilities  in  the 
matter  were  determined  not  by  the  Hebrew  but  by  the  Greek 
Old  Testament.  The  writer  of  i.  3,  therefore,  is  familiar 
with  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  o  tcvpio^  m  a  sense  suffi- 
ciently high  and  unique  as  not  to  preclude  the  transfer  to 
Him  of  what  the  Old  Testament  affinns  of  the  fcvpio^- 
Jehovah.  Bousset  finds  in  verse  2  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive embelhshment  of  the  history  of  Jesus  with  traits 
supplied  by  Old  Testament  prophecy.^"*  On  this  principle 
the  equation  of  Jesus  with  o  Kvpto<;  would  afford  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  fcvpt&i -title  during  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  tradition  in  Palestinian  circles.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, press  it  as  an  argument  in  the  present  connection.  But 
the  discounting  of  it  by  Bousset  on  the  plea  that  it  belongs 
to  a  later  stratum  of  the  tradition  raises  the  interesting- 
question,  what  bearing  Bousset's  view  on  this  whole  subject 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Gospel-tradition  and  the  evi- 
dence he  discovers  of  it  in  Mark  has  on  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  fcupto's  -title  from 
the  Marcan  material,  Bousset  believes  that  in  our  present 
Mark  much  later  material  has  gathered  around  the  nucleus 
of  actual  primitive  tradition.  The  single  story  and  the 
single  logion  constituted  the  first  form  in  which  the  tradition 
was  handed  down.  The  next  stage  was  the  stage  of  agglutina- 
tion of  the  single  pieces  into  groups  from  the  point  of  view 
of  similarity  of  content.  Of  such  groups  he  counts  at  least 
eight  in  Mark.  But  to  this  original  body  were  added  in 
course  of  time  a  number  of  secondary  pieces.  All  this  ap- 
plies to  the  oral  tradition.  On  the  question  whether  the  liter- 
ary composition  of  Mark  passed  through  several  stages 
**Kyrios  ChristoSj  p.  85. 
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Bousset  does  not  commit  himself. ^^     In  the  main  he  places 
the  process  of  agglutination  and  accretion  within  the  thirty 
years  of  oral  tradition  that  preceded  the  fixing  of  the  Gospel 
in  written  form.    Now  the  observation  can  be  made  that  in 
this  body  of  later  material  the  KyriosHitle  is  scarcely  more 
in    evidence    than    in    the    tradition-stratum    assumed    to 
be  of  earlier  origin.    Many  instances  are  specified  by  Bous- 
set of  such  later  increment  or  of  the  touching  up  in  a  later 
spirit  of  older  pieces, *'*'     In  connection  wMth  three  of  these 
the  conception  of  Jesus'  lordship  appears  viz.,  the  Sabbath- 
controversy,  in  the  account  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  polemic  against  the  Scribes  about  the  Messiah's  being 
David's  son  or  Lord.    Over  against  these  we  may  place  the 
story   of    the    Syro-Phoenician    woman    and    the    parable 
of  the   lord    of    the   house,    ix>ssibly    also    the    story    of 
^he    Gerasene    demoniac.      Why    is    it    that    the    intro- 
rfwction  of  this  later  material  or  the  working  over  of  the 
^rlicr  tradition  in  a  later  spirit  has  not  resulted  in  a  far 
I  theater  frequency  of  the  Kyrios-conception  or  the  Kyrios- 
^^le?    Are  we  to  assume  that  all  this  secondary  growth  w^as 
^^de  in  Palestinian  circles  before  the  Kyrios-title  had  had 
^^5*^^  to  work  its  way  from  the  Syrian-Hellenistic  Church 

An  exception,  in  regard  to  the  mcMle  of  origin,  is  made  for  the 
Bioii'^iarrative,  This  existed,  so  far  as  its  origin  can  be  traced  back, 
^  eohcrcnt  form  and  possibly  assumed  literary  shape  at  an  earlier 
P'^int  than  the  other  material.  This  original  passion-narrative,  however, 
**  not  identical  with  the  present  passion-story  in  Mark.  In  the  latter 
^^'^o  later  elements  arc  discovered.    Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  42-44. 

^Kyrios  Chrisios,  pp.  47-57;  65-82.    Bousset  brings  under  this  head, 

^**^  authority  claimed  for  the  Son-of-Man  to  forgive  sin,  the  parable 

*^f    the  bridegroom   concerning    fasting,   the   Sabbath-controversy   con- 

_  ''iteted  with  the  plucking  of  ears  of  corn,  the  parable  of  the  binding  of 

^ht  strong  one;  the  logion  about  the  gaining  and  losing  of  fife,  the 

^fia-passages  (ix.  37*41  )f  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  the 

Son-  or  Lord-of' David  pericope,  the  saying  about  the  passing  away  of 

earth  and   heaven   before  Jesus'  words   pass   away,  the   story  of   the 

tittry  into  Jeruialem,  of  the  pas5over-meal,  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  the 

tatcrtption  on  the  cross,  the  accounts  of  the  i>aptism  and  the  tcmpta- 

tiofi.     It  is  not,  of  course,  assumed  that   in   each  of  thcjie  cases   the 

material  as  a  body  is  of  late  origin,  but  in  all  cases  at  least  later  ideas 

have  been  introduced  into  it. 
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into  the  Jewish-Christian  community  and  gain  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  tradition  there?  There  woidd  be  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  assuming  this.  In  the  first  place  Bousset  himself 
locates  much  of  this  development  on  Greek  soil,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  regards  the  title  Son-of-God  and  the 
dominating  role  it  plays  in  Mark  as  a  Hellenistic  product.'^ 
And  in  the  second  place,  although  the  time  of  a  whole  gen* 
eration  may  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of  the  tradition  be- 
fore it  became  fixed  in  literar>'  form,  this  entire  period  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  before  the  Kyrios-title 
found  an  entrance  into  the  Palestinian  Church.  For  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
Paul  already  characterizes  the  Christians  (i-  Cor.  i.  2) 
as  0(  iTTiKaXovfievot  to  Suofia  toD  tevpCov  fi^wv  and  in 
view  of  the  added  words  ^y  m-avrl  t^tt^  ainmv  teal  ri^mv 
this  cannot  possibly  be  restricted  to  the  Greek  Churches,  but 
must  include  the  Palestinian  Christians  as  weli^^  At  that 
time,  therefore,  from  50  to  58  A*  D,,  according  to  the 
chronology  adopted,  the  custom  of  the  invocation  of  Jesus 
as  Lord  was  already  firmly  established  among  the  Christians 
in  Palestine.  And  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  sev- 
eral years  of  this  date,  to  allow  for  a  required  period  of 
gradual  adoption  of  the  custom,  it  seems  safe  to  affirm  that 
not  a  little  of  the  tradition-material  in  Mark  must  on  Bous- 
set's  own  hypothesis  have  received  its  present  form  while  the 
Kyrios-title  was  generally  current  in  the  circle  where  this 
took  place.  In  the  face  of  this  it  becomes  precarious  to  make 
of  the  uniform  absence  of  the  title  from  Mark  an  argument 
for  the  non-acquaintance  of  the  early  church  with  this  desig- 
nation.    If  the  later  currency  of  the  title  could  leave  the 

^  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  65-70.  Bousset  now  retracts  his  earlier  view 
,  (Religion  des  Judenthums',  pp,  261  ff,)  and  accepts  Dalman's  conclu- 
sion (Worte  Jesu,  I,  p.  aig)^  that  m  the  apocalyptic  literature  "Son- 
of-God"  does  not  occur  as  a  Messianic  title.  The  passages  in  4  Ezra 
originally  had  not  mIq%  Btmt  but  irats  0€qv. 

"Bousset  (p.  100  note  i)  docs  not  share  the  suspicion  of  Joh.  Weiss 
against  this  statement  of  Paul.  He  suggests  that  the  words  kgX  ripJSiv 
might  be  removed  from  the  text.  This  does  not  aflfcct  the  force  of  the 
remaining  words  <v  irarri  roiri|i  avruiv* 


I 
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subsequent  development  of  the  tradition  unaffected,  then  the 
quiescence  of  the  title  in  the  earlier  stage  need  not  be  in  any 
way  indicative  of  its  non-currency  at  that  time.  The  fact  also 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  such  is  a  Greek  product  and  that 
iX  embodies  all  the  tradition  that  has  flowed  into  it,  the  al- 
leged earlier  no  less  than  the  alleged  later  elements,  in  Greek 
f  orm  should  give  us  pause  before  drawing  over-hasty  conclu- 
,s.ions  in  this  matter.    However  much  respect  the  writer  of 
-tlxe  Gospel  may  have  had  for  the  tradition  as  he  found  it,  he 
^r^an  hardly  have  confined  his  task  to  that  of  a  mere  collector. 
I*<o  punctilious  regard  for  the  literal  retention  of  the  trans- 
:«"»iitted  form  need  have  prevented  him  from  introducing  where 
l^e  speaks  in  his  own  person  the  designation  of  Jesus  as 
»    ct//>i09.    This  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  him.  as  we  have 
s^en,  to  induce  the  application  of  Isa.  xl.  3  to  Jesus,    And 
>"et,  apart  from  the  "unauthentic"  conclusion  of  the  Gospel, 
l^e  nowhere  refers  to  Jesus  objectively  as    o  /evpio^.       The 
^^rne  applies,  with  one  exception,  to  the  author  of  the  First 
Gospel.    The  difference  between  them  and  Luke,  who  on 
n   account   speaks   no   less   than   sixteen   times   of 
^PM>9,    is  not  due  to  a  difference  in  familiarity  with  the 
^^^e.     Why  then  should  such  an  explanation  be  given 
^^lere  the  similar  phenomenon  of  relative  absence  or  avoid* 
^^ce  of  the     tcvpio<i  -title  within  the  frame  of  the  narrative 
^^^>nies  under  consideration  ? 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  relative  infrequency 
'^^      Kvpio^    or    tcvpi€    in  Mark  attention  may  be  called  to 
^He  parallel  phenomenon  of  the  rare  occurrence  of    0  Kvpio<^ 
^s  a  name  for  God  in  the  same  document.    Apart  from  Old 
^Testament  quotations,  where  the  use  of  o   Kvpio^s  could  not 
be  avoided,**  there  is  but  a  single  passage,  xiii.  20,  "except 
the  Lord  shortened  the  days,"    where  God  is  so  designated. 
No  one  would  care  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything  signifi- 
cant in  this ;  it  must  be  purely  accidental.    If  it  occurred  in  a 
later  document,  where  o  Kvpio<;  was  the  standing  title  of 


^s    own 
0 


*Cp.  3d.  9;  xti.  It,  29,  30,  56;  for  V.  19  and  xu  10,  sec  note  31. 
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Christ,  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  extrusion  of  the  former 
by  the  latter.  But  in  Mark  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  And 
yet  if  Mark  be  compared  with  Matthew  and  Luke  we  find 
that  there  appears  in  the  two  last-named  Gospels  a  very  fre- 
quent use  of  oKvpio^i  for  God  outside  of  Old  Testament 
quotations.*"  The  facts,  therefore,  run  strikingly  parallel  to 
those  observable  in  connection  with  the  Kyrios-designationof 
Jesus.  And  yet  it  is  absolutely  excluded  in  this  case  that  the 
infrequency  in  Mark  should  reflect  any  unfamiliarity  with 
the  name  o  Kvpio^  for  God  or  rather  with  the  circumlocu- 
tions such  as  Shema  and  Hasshem  of  which  a  tcvpio^  was  the 
substitute  from  the  Greek  Bible. 

A  similar  observation  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
title  "The  Christ'*-  Bousset  himself  tells  us  that  in  the 
Logia  this  nowhere  occurs  as  a  self -designation  of  Jestis 
and  in  Mark  only  four  times  altogether,  viz,,  viii.  29;  ix.  41 ; 
xiv.  61 ;  XV.  32-  Of  these  four  passages  ix.  41  appears  to 
him  suspicious  on  account  of  Matt  x.  42,  where  instead  of 
ip  oviiian  on  Xpiarov  ia^re  is  read  €h  Suofia  fiaOtfrov, 
Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  cur- 
rently designated  **the  Christ''  in  early  Palestinian  circles. 
This  follows  not  merely  from  the  abundant  testimony  in 
Acts,  which  Bousset  suggests  might  perha|3s  be  set  down  as 
a  Uterary  peculiarity  of  the  writer  of  that  book,  but  it  follows 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  few  passages  where  it  does  occur 
in  Mark  belong  to  the  best  accredited  parts  of  the  Gospel- 
tradition  (the  episode  of  Caesarea-Philippi  and  the  trial  of 
Jesus)*  Bousset  admits  that  the  latter  circumstance  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  representation  in  Acts 
according  to  which  oXpt<rTQ9  was  current,  not  as  a  proper 
name  but  as  an  appellative  title,  in  the  earliest  church.  If 
this  be  so  the  fact  results  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion 


^'For  Matthew  Cp.  I  20b  23,  24;  il  13,  I5>  19;  ix,  58;  xi,  25;  xxviii, 
2;  for  Luke  i.  6,  g,  11,  15,  16,  17,  25,  28,  32,  j8,  45,  58,  66;  ii.  9,  15,  22, 
23,  24,  (26),  (38)  ;  iv.  8,  12;  X.  2,  21 ;  xx.  37.  The  reraarkablc  increase 
in  both  Gospels,  as  compared  with  Mark,  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  the  accounts  of  the  nativity,  in  which  most  of  the 
instances  occur. 
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between  the  frequency  in  actual  use  and  the  rareness  of  in- 
troduction of  the  title  in  the  Marcan  tradition.     How  then 
crsui  we  feel  sure  tliat  the  rareness  of  Kyrios  or  Kyrie  in 
^^'lark  is  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  familiarity  or  unfamiH- 
.^■^rity  of  the  earliest  disciples  with  these  terms? 

We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  evidence  from 
I^>Iatthew  and  Luke.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  in- 
^z^  rcase  in  the  use  of    /«J/oto5    for  Jesus  along  certain  lines  is 
^^:>erceptible  in  these  Gospels.     The  vocative    Kvpi^    as  ad- 
^^Jressed  to  Jesus  occurs  twenty-five  times  in  Matthew,  not 
^^^ounting  the  four  times  of  parabolic  use  with  probable  in- 
<i3irect  reference  to  Jesus.     In  Luke  it  is  found  nineteen 
^^Jnies  directly  and  four  times  parabolically.     This  relation 
of  preponderance  of  the  direct  over  the  parabolic  use  is 
"^^versed  in  regard  to  the  objective  o  Kv^m^  for  Jesus  within 
^e  frame  of  the  Gospel-history,    Here  Matthew  and  Luke 
«a.ve  each  four  cases  of  direct  reference,  whereas  the  more 
****    less  plain  allusions  to  Jesus  as  o  ^cvpio^  in  parabolic  con- 
^^^>^ts  are  twelve  in  Matthew  and  seven  in  Luke.    As  to  the 
^-^^^  of  o  Kvpi^  by  the  Evangelists,  of  thi^  there  is  but  one 
**^  stance  in  Matthew,  whereas  in  Luke  there  are  no  less 
*>^n  fourteen.     In  weighing  this  evidence  it  ought  to  be 
I^^^Viiserv^ed  that  it  depends  for  its  force  as  confirming  Bous- 
^t*s  hypothesis  on  the  correctness  of  his  findings  in  regard 
^^^^  the  Logia  and  Mark.    The  salient  point  of  the  hypothesis 
*^   that  to  the  early  Palestinian  Church  Jesus  was  not  yet 
^      Kvpio?.      The  proof  of  this  cannot  be  furnished  by  point- 
^^g  to  a  relative  increase  however  great  in  Matthew  over 
^le  Logia  and  Mark;  it  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
^^Kisist  in  this,  that  over  against  the  total  absence  of  the 
^^onccpHon  and  the  terms  in  the  Logia  and  Mark,  a  fre* 
^uent  use  can  be  obsen^ed  in  Matthew  and  Luke.     Now 
Ave  have  already  shown  that  on  a  basis  of  objective  criti- 
cism the  presence  of  the  conception  and  the  terms  in  the 
earliest  accessible  strata  of  tradition  both  in  the  Logia  and 
Mark  must  be  admitted.     It   follows,  therefore,  that  the 
relative  increase  in  Matthew  and  Luke  cannot  be  utilized  to 
demonstrate  the  origin  of  the  Kyrios-title  in  the  interval 
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that  lies  between  the  crystallizing  of  the  Logia-Marcan 
form  of  the  tradition  and  its  Matthaean-Lucan  form.  It 
would  be  possible,  of  course,  so  to  modify  the  hypothesis 
as  to  place  the  introduction  of  the  Kyrios-title  into  Pales- 
tinian circles  before  the  definite  fixing  of  the  tradition  in 
the  Logia  and  Mark  and  to  maintain  that  it  had  originated 
previously  in  the  Hellenistic  Church.  In  that  case  the  in- 
creasing entrance  of  it  into  the  Gospels  would  become  sig- 
nificant of  the  growing  popularity  of  a  term  in  principle 
known  from  the  banning.  But  on  such  a  view  the  extra- 
Palestinian,  Hellenistic  origin  could  only  be  assumed,  no 
longer  proven  by  induction  from  the  Gospel  phenomena. 
If  the  title  lies  back  even  of  the  Logia  and  Mark»  there 
is  no  telling  how  old  it  may  be  nor  what  may  have 
been  its  origin.  It  may  well  have  come  down  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  mother-church  or  for  that  matter  from 
the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Though,  therefore,  the  e^xamination  of  this  part  of  the 
evidence  cannot  essentially  modify  our  judgment  as  to 
Bousset's  hypothesis,  yet  it  need  not  on  that  account  be 
without  value  for  our  further  purpose.  So  far  we  have 
confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  question  what  light  the 
Gospel-tradition  throws  on  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  Kyrios-title  for  Jesus  in  the  early  Palestinian 
Church.  But  back  of  this  lies  the  more  fundamental 
question,  how  in  view  of  the  Gospel-data  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  currency  or  non-currency  and  further  of  the  possible 
import  of  such  a  title  as  applied  to  Jesus  during  the  Gospel- 
ministry  itself.  Bousset*s  denial  of  the  usage  in  the  early 
church,  of  course,  includes  the  denial  of  everything  corres- 
ponding to  it  or  preparatory  for  it  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus.  It  is  in  view  of  this  reaching  back  of  the  problem 
into  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  that  the  phenomena  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  become  important.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  Bousset,  both  Matthew  and 
Luke,  the  former  more  sparingly,  the  latter  with  great 
freedom,  introduced  or  substituted  Kyrie  and  Kyrios  where 
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^historically  there  was  no  basis  for  this  or  where  some 
^ther  title  of  a  different  kind  was  given  in  the  original 
'tradition.  The  change  was  made  under  the  influence  of 
"^iie  later  custom  to  call  Jesus  "the  Lord"  in  the  technical 
-^sense  and  address  Him  as  such. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  directly  how  the  increasing 
■-»5e  of  Kyrios  and  Kyrie  in  Matthew  and  Luke*^  can  be 
cjplained,  but  whether  it  furnishes  evidence  of  a  desire  or 
idency  to  carry  the  later  technical  sense  of  these  terms 
t^^^crk  into  the  life  of  Jesus.     In  seeking  to  answer  this 
*3^^a>^stion  we  obviously  must  distinguish  between  the  cases 
.ere  Matthew  and  Luke  present  material  not  contained  in 
Logia  and  Mark  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  as- 
^^-^*:xn»ed  to  have  taken  their  material  from  the  Logia  and 
Lrk.    It  is  plain  that  in  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  intro- 
^^i^ion  of  Kyrios  and  Kyrie  or  its  substitution  for  another 
will  be  more  significant  than  the  emergence  of  Kyrios 
Kyrie  in  new  material.     Where  the  title  is  added  or 
stituted  a  definite  cause  will  have  to  be  assumed  for 
i  ^  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  later  Evangelists ;  and 
^^rmiBy  appear  possible,  perhaps  even  at  first  sight  plausible, 
:iind  this  in  their  familiarity  with  the  technical  designa- 
of  Christ  as  Kyrios  in  their  own  day.    On  the  other 
id  where  the  new  material  comes  under  consideration 
such  definite  cause  for  the  appearance  of  the  terms  need 
3odced  for,  since  the  possibility  exists  that  in  these  cases 
^  tradition  as  it  came  to  the  Evangelists  already  contained 
^^^^^^m  and  may  even  have  contained  them  from  the  begin- 

^■^^. 

^^^ith  this  distinction  in  mind  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
^^^nsider  in  detail  the  facts  presented  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
a  subsequent  article. 
'inceton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


For  convemence^  sake  we  say  Matthew  and  Luke.    It  is  not,  of 
rse,  necessary  ex  hypotfaesi  to  assume  that  th< 
change  described.   It  may  have  preexisted  in 
dition  incorporated  bf  them  in  their  Gospels. 


^^^^'^^irse,  necessary  ex  hypotfaesi  to  assume  that  the  Evangelists  effected 
^  ^  change  described.   It  may  have  preexisted  in  the  later  form  of  the 
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In  developing  his  system,  Calvin  proceeds  at  once  from 
the  doctrine  of  God  to  an  exposition  of  His  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  (I.  xiv-xv,  and  xvi-xviii).-     That  he 

passes  over  the  divine  Purpose  or  Decree  at  this  point, 
though  it  would  logically  claim  attention  before  its  execu- 
tion in  creation  and  providence,  is  only  another  indication  of 
the  intensely  practical  spirit  of  Calvin  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  method  in  this  work.  He  carries  his  readers  at  once  over 
from  what  God  is  to  what  God  does,  reser\ing  the  ab- 
stniser  discussions  of  the  relation  of  His  will  to  occurrences 
for  a  later  point  in  the  treatise,  when  the  readers  mind,  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  divine  works,  will  be  better  prepared 
to  read  off  the  underlying  purpose  from  the  actual  evait 
The  practical  end  which  has  determined  this  sequence  of 
topics  governs  also  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
creation,  now  taken  up  (chs.  xiv-xv),  is  dealt  with.  There 
is  no  discussion  of  it  from  a  formal  point  of  view:  the 
treatment  is  wholly  material  and  is  devoted  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  created  universe  than  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
activity  in  creating  it*  Even  in  dealing  with  the  created 
universe,  there  is  no  attempt  at  completeness  of  treatment. 
The  spiritual  universe  is  permitted  to  absorb  the  attention; 
and  what  is  said  about  the  lower  creation  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  hint  or  two  introduced  chiefly,  it  appears,  to  recom- 
mend the  contemplation  of  it  as  a  means  of  quickening  in 
the  heart  a  sense  of  God's  greatness  and  goodness  (xiv. 
§§20-22). 

It  is  quite  obvious,  in  fact,  from  the  beginning,  that  Cal- 
vin's mind  is  set  in  this  whole  discussion  of  creation  primar- 
ily on  expounding  the  nature  of  man  as  a  creature  of  God ; 
and  all  else  that  he  incorporates  into  it  is  subsidiary  to  this. 


I 


*  This  article  continues  articles  on  Cahnn's  Doctrine  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  God,  Cahin^s  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
published  in  this  Review  for  Apnl»  July  and  October  igo9  respectively. 

'  References  by*  numerals  alone  are  to  the  Instituies, 
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1^  €  is  writing  for  men  and  bends  all  he  is  writing  to  what  he 


I 


be 


He 


r  practical  interests. 
t  *-»e  actual  discussion  of  man  as  creature,  to  be  sure  (ch.  xv), 
m^  ^til  after  he  has  interposed  a  long  exposition  of  tlie  nature 
c^   f  angels  and  demons  (xiv.  3-12,  and  13-19).     But  this 
^s^bp-hole  exposition  is  cast  in  a  fonn  which  shows  that  angels 
;sE;^md  demons  are  interesting  to  Calvin  only  because  of  the 
ir».igh  estimate  he  places  upon   the  topic  for  the  practical 
^  i  fe  of  man;  and  it  is  introduced  by  a  remark  which  betrays 
^fclat  his  thought  was  already  on  man  as  the  real  subject  of 
^Sr^is  exposition  and  all  he  had  to  say  about  other  spiritual 
<rTtatures  was  conceived  as  only  preliminary  to  that  more 
«3/rect  object  of  interest.    *'But  before  I  begin  to  speak  more 
'^lilly  concerning  the  nature  of  man/"  he  says  quite  gratui- 
tously at  the  opening  of  the  discussion  (xiv.  3  ad  init,)^ 
"something  should  be  inserted   (inserere)   about  angels," 
H'^hat  he  actually  says  about  angels,  good  and  bad,  in  the 
^iTiount  of  space  occupied  by  it,  is  more  than  what  he  says 
^bout  man:  but  it  stood  before  his  mind>  we  observe,  as 
only  "something/'  and  as  something,  be  it  noted,  "inserted/' 
before  the  real  subject  of  his  discourse  was  reached.    In  his 
o^jsrn  consciousness  what  Calvin  undertakes  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  make  man  aware  of  his  own  nature  as  a  creature 
o^  God,  and  to  place  him  as  a  creature  of  God  in  his  envi- 
roiwnent,  the  most  important  elements  of  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  rest  of  the  intelligent  creation. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  of  course,  from  the  lightness  with 
^hich  Calvin  passes  over  the  doctrine  of  creation  itself  in 
this  discussion  that  he  took  Httle  interest  in  it  or  deemed 
^*  a  matter  of  no  great  significance.  That  he  does  not 
^'^'ell  more  fully  on  it  is  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  prac- 
*'^al  nature  of  his  undertaking,  and  was  rendered  possible 
V    the  circumstance  that  this  doctrine  was  not  in  dispute.* 

^     Cy,  P,  J,  Mullcr,  De  Godslecr  van  Zwingli  en  Cahijn,  pp»  50-41 1 

"t!hough  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  is   felt  by  the 

^^>  reformers*  yet  we  seek  in  vain  in  Zwingli  as  well  as  in  Calvin  for 

definite  theory  of  creation,  .  .  .  The  reason  why  the   doctrine  of 

-    ^""^^^tion  was  not  developed  by  them   in  the  same  degree  as  that  of 
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All  men  in  the  circles  which  he  was  addressing  were  of 
one  mind  on  it,  and  there  were  sources  of  information  within 
the  reach  of  all  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enlarge  on  it."*  That  he  had  a  clear  and  firm  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  creative  act  and  attributed  importance  to 
its  proper  apprehension  is  made  abundantly  plain;  and  is 
emphasized  by  his  consecration  of  the  few  remarks  he  gives 
professedly  to  the  topic  to  repelling  assaults  upon  its  credi- 
bility drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  (xiv.  1-2). 
In  his  conception  of  creation  Calvin  definitely  separated 
himself  from  all  dualistic,^  and  especially  from  all 
pantheistic**  elements  of  thought  by  sharply  asserting  that 
all  substantial  existence  outside  of  God  owes  its  being  to 
God,  that  it  was  created  by  God  out  of  notliing,  and  that  it 
came  from  God's  hand  very  good.  His  crispest  definition  of 
creation  he  lets  fall  incidentally  in  repelling  the  pantheistic 
notion  that,  as  he  scornfully  describes  it,  '*the  essence  of 
the  Creator  is  rent  into  fragments  that  each  may  have  a  part 
of  it/'  "Creation,"  he  says,  "is  not  the  transfusion,  but  the 
origination  out  of  nothing,  of  essence/'^  "God/*  says  he 
again,  **by  the  power  of  His  Word  and  Spirit  created  out  of 

providence,  must  no  doubt  be  soiig^ht  in  the  fact  that  this  dogma  did 
not  at  the  time  give  occasion  to  any  polemic."  Also»  De  GodsUer  van 
Calvijn,  p,  57:  *'We  cannot  think  it  strange  that  Calvin^  as  a  Biblical 
theologian,  will  know  nothing  of  any  other  theory  of  creation  than 
that  which  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,'* 

*  1.  xiv.  20:  He  refers  his  readers  to  Moses,  as  expounded  partictilarly 
by  Basil  and  Ambrose,  "since  it  is  not  my  design  to  treat  at  large  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.*' 

"  C/.  L  xiv.  3,  where  he  inveighs  against  *'Manichaeus  and  his  sect/* 
who  attributed  to  God  the  origin  of  good  things  only,  but  referred  evil 
natures  to  the  devil.  The  sole  foundation  of  this  heresy,  he  remarks,  is 
that  it  is  nefarious  to  ascribe  to  the  good  God  tlie  creation  of  any  evil 
thing :  but  this  is  inoperative  as  ''there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which 
has  an  evil  nature/'-^*%ince  neither  the  pravity  nor  the  malice  of  either 
man  or  devil,  or  the  sins  that  are  born  from  them,  are  of  nature,  but 
rather  of  corruption  of  nature." 

•C/.  I,  xvi,  5:  "To  rend  the  essence  of  the  Creator  so  that  every- 
thing should  possess  a  part,  is  the  extremity  of  madness/' 

'I,  XV.  5,  med:  creatio  autem  non  transfusio  est,  sed  cssentiae  ex 
nihilo  exordium. 
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othing,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
sexists,  whether  celestial  or  terrestial.®  Firmly  stated  as  this 
doctrine  of  creation  is,  however,  so  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
-^as  to  Calvin's  conception,®  the  elements  of  it  are  little  elab- 
^orated.  There  is  no  attempt  for  example  to  validate  the 
doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo  whether  on  biblical^®  or  on 
^uch  rational  grounds  as  we  find  appealed  to  by  ZwingH,  who 
digues  that  creation  ex  materia  implies  an  infinite  series 

hether  the  material  out  of  which  the  creation  is  made  be 
ronceived  as  like  or  unlike  in  kind  to  that  which  is  made 
rom  it.^*    As  we  have  seen,  Calvin  does  argue,  however. 


I.  xiv.  20:     Deam  verbi  ac  Spiritus  sui  potentia  ex  nihilo  creasse 

lum  et  terrain.     Cf,  Genevan  Catechism,  1545,  Opp,  VI.  15,   16: 

coelum  et  terram  an  non  quidquid  praeterea  creaturarum  extat, 

dligis?     Imo  vero;  sed  his  duobus  nominibus  continentur  omnes. 

>^  aut  coelestes  omnes  aut  terrenae. 

dp.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  von  Calvijn,  p.  53 :    "Calvin's  doctrine 
^rreation  is  in  brief,  iMs:    God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing  in 
days  through  His  Word,  le.  through  His  Son." 
In  the  Argument  to  the  Commentary  on  Gen.  i,  however,  he  does 

ae  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  creation  is  ex  nihilo,  the  weight  of  the 

■^  ^*bs"^ament  being  made  to  rest  on  the  use  of    ina  ,  which  he  sharply 

"Timinates  from  n\ffj;  •    Cf.  Baumgartner,  Calvin  Hebralsant,  1889, 

50,  51:    ''Richard  Simon  has  pointed,  as  a  proof  that  Calvin  was 

strong  in  Hebrew,  to  the  fact  that  he  understands  the   K^3     of 

fc.  I  I  in  the  sense  of  'creation  ex  nihilo,'    But  here  again  R.  Simon 

been  misled  by  his  party-spirit  for  the  modem  lexicographers  are 

from  pronouncing  Calvin's  interpretation  wrong"   (e.g.  Gresenius, 

^^Rsaurus,  I.  p.  296).    The  most  recent  view  will  scarcely  allow  that 

-     ^>ecific  idea  of  creation  ex  nihilo  is  expressed  in    Kia   but  recog- 

^^  that  the  ideas  of  novelty,  extraordinariness,  effortlessness  are  ex- 

~^^=«8ed  in  it,  and  that  thus  it  may  be  said  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  doctrine 

^aestion:  cf.  Franz  Bohl,  AUtesiamentliche  Studien  Rudolf  Kittel 

^•1  60  GehwrUtag  dargelegt,  1913,  pp.  i|2-6o,  and  Skinner,  Genesis, 

'\^Z^^    14,  1$.   Calvin  docs  not  understand  H-cb.  xi.  3  of  creation  ex  nihilo, 

^^^"^  interprets  it  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Invisible  God  in  the  visible 

^,^^^Ics  of  His  hands,  "that  we  have  in  this  visible  world  a  conspicuous 

^^^gc  of  God**;  **ihw  the  same  truth  is  taught  here  as  in  Rom.  i.  20, 

-    *^«re  it  is  said  Uiat  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  made  known  to  us 

twT     ^^  creation  of  the  world,  they  being  seen  by  His  works."    This  is 

^^  burden  of  the  Argument  to  the  Commentary  on  Gen.  i,  and  its 

^^^oes  arc  heard  in  Inst.  I.  xv.  i. 

^  Works,  IV.  85  seq.:  Zwingli  argues  that,  if  the  preexisting  stuff  is  the 
*^nic  in  kind  as  Ae  thing  created,  we  have  an  infinite  series  of  worlds :  if 
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(like  Zwingli),  that  creation  in  its  very  nature  is  "origination 

of  essence'',  so  that  he  would  have  subscribed  Zwingli's 
declaration:  "This  is  the  definition  of  creation:  to  be  out 
of  nothing.**^ 2  He  does  not  even  dwell  upon  the  part  which 
the  Son  takes  in  the  creating,  although  he  does  not  leave 
this  important  matter  unmentioned,  but  declares  that  "the 
worlds  were  created  by  the  Son",^^  and  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  earth  **by  the  power  of  His  Word  and  Spirit'*/* 
thus  setting  the  act  of  creation  in  its  Trinitarian  relation.  It 
is,  however,  rather  in  the  preceding  chapter  where  he  adduces 
the  share  they  took  in  creation  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  that  Calvin  develops  this  fact.  There  he 
urges  that  the  power  to  create  and  the  authority  to  command 
were  **conimon  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit",  as  is  shown, 
he  says,  by  the  words  **Let  us  make  man  in  our  image''  of 
Genesis  i.  26 ;  and  argues  at  length  from  the  creation-narra- 
tive of  Genesis  and  the  Wisdom  passage  in  Proverbs,  no 
less  than  from  Heb.  i.  2.  3,  that  it  was  through  the  Son  that 
God  made  the  worlds.'^    On  one  thing,  however,  he  manage 

of  a  di  fife  rent  kind,  we  have  an  infinite  series  of  materials.  Hence  the 
world  is  not  ex  materia,  but  £x  cau^a,  which  is  as  much  as  to  saj 
ex  ttihito. 

"  IVorkSf  IV.  87 :  he  definies  creation  as  **e5$e  e  nihilo ;  vcl,  esse  quod 
prius  non  fuit,  attameii  non  ex  alio  tamquam  ex  materia." 

"L  xiiL  7. 

**  I,  xiii.  24  near  end. 

**I,  xiii.  7;  cf.  Comment,  on  Heb.  i.  2:  "By  Him  ...  the  world  was 
created,  since  He  is  the  eternal  Wisdom  of  God,  which  was  the  director 
of  all  His  works  from  the  beginning.  Hence  too  we  gather  that  Christ 
is  eternal,  for  He  must  needs  be  before  the  world  has  been  made  by 
Him.*'  Cf.  a  bo  Comment,  on  Gen.  i.  3:  "Since  He  is  the  Word  of  God, 
all  things  have  been  created  by  Him.*'  And  sec  especially  the  passage  la 
the  hrst  edition  of  the  Institutes  (1536).  at  the  beginning  of  the  comment 
ofi  the  "second  part  of  the  Symbol'*  iOf*p.  L  p.  64),  where,  after 
declaring  on  the  basis  of  H«b.  i.  that  "since  God  the  Son  is  the  same 
God  with  the  Father"  He  is  '*the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth/' 
he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  Father  neverthe- 
less peculiarly  as  the  "creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth''  is  due 
to  '%hat  distinction  of  properties*  already  stated,  by  which  there 
referred  to  the  Father  the  principium  agcndi/*  so  that  He  Himself  ill 
indeed  properly  said  to  act  (agere),  yet  through  His  Word  and  Wisdom! 
—yet  in  His  Power."    **But,"  he  adds,  "that  the  action  in  the  crcationj 
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to  insist  despite  the  sketchiness  with  which  he  treats  the 
whole  subject.  Tliis  is  that  whatever  came  from  the  divine 
hands  came  from  them  good,  '*It  is  monstrous/'  he  de- 
clares,** "to  ascribe  to  the  good  God  the  creation  of  any  evil 
thing/'  and  we  may  not  admit  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
world  anything  evil  in  its  nature,*"^  but  must  perceive  that 
in  all  that  He  has  made  God  lias  displayed  His  wisdom  and 
justice.  Wherever  evil  has  appeared,  then,  whether  in  man 
or  devil,  it  is  not  ex  natura,  but  ex  naturae  corruptione,^^  not 
ex  creatione  but  ex  depravatione}^  We  must  beware » tliere- 
fore,  lest  in  speaking  of  evil  as  natural  to  man,  we  should 
sttm  to  refer  it  to  the  author  of  nature,  whether  we  more 
coarsely  conceive  it  as  in  some  measure  proceeding  from  God 
Himself,  or,  with  more  appearance  of  piety,  ascribe  it  only 
to  "nature".  We  cannot  attribute  to  God  what  is  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  alien  to  His  very  nature,  and  it  is  equally 
dishonoring  to  Him  to  ascribe  any  intrinsic  depravity  to 
the  '^nature''  which  comes  from  His  hands, ^** 

Calvin  expressly  disclaims  the  intention  of  expounding  in 
detail  tlie  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world,^^  and  judges  it 

.sufiicient  to  refer  his  readers  to  the  account  given  by  Moses, 
atong  with  the  comments  perhaps  of  Basil  and  Ambrose,  for 
instruction  in  the  particulars  of  its  history.^^    He  lets  fall, 

I  however,  a  few  remarks  by  the  way,  which  enable  us  to 


[  of  Ifac  world  was  coxnmon  to  -the  three  Persons  is  made  clear  by  that 
word  (Gen.  t)  :  *Let  us  make  man  m  our  image  and  likeness'  by  which 
there  is  not  expressed  a  deliberation  witli  angels,  nor  a  colloquy  with 
Himself;  but  a  summoning  of  His  Wisdom  and  Power/*  Cf.  P.  J. 
Molkr,  Di  GodsUcr  van  Calvijn,  p.  51-2;  De  Godsieer  van  Zwingli  en 

CaitVK  p.  53- 

^L  xiv.  3  mtd:  neias  esse  adscribi  bono  Deo  uUius  rei  malae 
creattonem. 

^Do*:  aliquam  e6»e  in  mundi  universitate  malam  naturam, 

^r  xiv.  3 

**L  xiv.  16  ad  init, 

•L  XV.  I.  and  I,  xiv.  16:  "Quidquid  damnabilc  .  .  *  est  a  Deo 
alienissimtim"' :  '^Cujas  in  contumeliam  recideret,  si  quid  vidi  inesse 
fiaturae  probantur. 

*L  xiv.  20  ad  fin,:  creationem  enarran^ 

*  I,  xiv.  20  ad  init:  cf,  1.  xiv,  I. 
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perceive  his  attitude  towards  the  narrative  of  Genesis.  Need* 
less  to  say  he  takes  it  just  as  be  finds  it  written.  The  six 
days  be,  naturally,  imderstands  as  six  literal  days ;  and,  ac- 
cepting the  prima  facie  chronology  of  the  BibUcal  narrative, 
he  dates  the  crearion  of  the  world  something  less  than  six 
thousand  years  in  the  past.  He  does  not  suppose,  however^ 
that  Moses  has  included  in  his  stor>'  anything  like  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  all  that  was  created.  The  instance  of 
angels,  of  whose  origin  Moses  gives  no  history,  is  conclu- 
sive to  the  contrar)'.  Moses,  writing  to  meet  the  needs  of  raen 
at  large,  accommodated  himself  to  their  grade  of  intellectual 
preparation,  and  confines  himself  to  what  meets  their  qres,** 
On  the  other  hand  Calvin  will  not  admit  that  the  created 
universe  can  be  properly  spoken  of  as  infinite,  God  alone 
is  infinite;  and,  **however  wide  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
may  be,  it  nevertheless  has  some  dimension",**  He  frankly 
conceives  of  the  created  universe  as  geocentric,'^  or  more 
properly  as  anthropocentric,  **God  Himself,"  he  declares. 
**has  demonstrated  by  the  very  order  of  creation,  that  He 
made  all  things  for  the  sake  of  man."^*  For,  before  making 
man,  '*He  prepared  everything  which  He  foresaw  would 
be  useful  or  salutary  for  him.'*'*  It  was  "for  human  use 
that  He  disposed  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  stars,  that  He 
filled  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  air  with  living  creatures,  that 
He  produced  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  which 
might  be  sufficient  for  food," — thus  acting  the  part  of  a 
provident  and  sedulous  father  and  showing  his  wonderful 
goodness  towards  us/*'® 

Two  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  consideration  of 


vulgi   rtiditate  se  accommodans  .  .  .  populariter 


"I.  xiv.  3,  ad  init 

loquens. 

**  I.  xiv.  1 :  certc  quantum  vis  late  pateat  coelanim  circuitus,  est 
tamen  aliqua  ejus  dimensio. 

*  C/.  the  Argt.  to  the  Comm,  on  Gen.  i :  "The  circle  of  the  heavens 
is  finite^  and  the  earth,  like  a  little  globe,  is  placed  in  the  center." 

■•  I,  xiv.  :?2  r  omnia  se  hominis  causa  conderc,  C/.  Com.  on  Gen.  lii.  i : 
"the  whole  world  which  had  been  created  for  the  sake  of  man/* 

"Do. 

■  L  xiv,  2. 


I 
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the  infinitude  of  God  in  connection  with  His  creative  work, 
Calvin  finds  sufficiently  important  to  pause  even  in  so  rapid 
a  sketch  to  deal  with.  These  concern  the  relation  of  the 
idea  of  creation  to  that  of  eternity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
description  of  the  creation  as  a  process  on  the  other  Both  of 
these  also,  however,  he  treats  rather  from  a  practical  than 
a  theoretical  point  of  view. 

He  does  not  even  hint  at  the  metaphysical  difficulty  which 
has  been  perennially  derived  from  the  Divine  eternity  and 
immutability,  that  a  definite  creation  implies  a  change  in  God, 
— the  difficulty  which  Wollebius  so  neatly  turns  by  the  re- 
mark that  "creation  is  not  the  creator^s  but  the  creature's 
passage  from  potentiality  to  actuality/**®  The  difficulty  to 
which  he  addresses  himself  is  the  purely  popular  one,  which^ 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  idea  of  a  definite  act  of  creation 
on  God's  part  incredible,  asks  what  God  was  doing  all  those 
ages  before  He  created  the  world.®^  His  response  pro- 
ceeds in  general  on  the  principle  of  answering  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,  although  it  is  directed  to  tlie  serious  pur- 
pose of  recalling  men's  minds,  from  fruitless  attempts  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  infinity,  to  a  profitable  use  of  the 
creation-narrative  as  a  mirror  in  which  is  exhibited  a  lively 
image  of  God,*'  The  gist  of  this  response  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  the  Argument  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — which  runs 
very  much  parallel  to  the  discussion  here.  "God,"  he  says, 
* 'being  wholly  sufficient  for  Himself,  did  not  create  a  world 
of  which  He  had  no  need,  until  it  pleased  Him  to  do  so/* 
He  does  not  disdain,  however,  before  closing  to  advert,  under 
the  leading  of  Augustine,^*  even  to  the  metaphysical  con- 
sideration that  there  is  no  place  for  a  question  of  "time 
when"  in  our  thought  of  that  act  of  God  by  which  time  began 
to  be.    We  might  as  well  inquire,  Augustioe  had  reasoned, 

^Compendium  Theotogiae  Christ.     Oxford,  1657.  p-  3/^  (I*  V*)* 
"L  xiv.  I, 

"This  point  if  very  fully  elaborated  in  the  Argument  to  the  Com- 
l^pientary  on  Gen.  x.  and  in  tlic  comment  on  Heb.  i.  13, 
■  City  of  Gad,  xi,  5. 
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why  God  created  the  world  wltere  He  did,  as  why  He 
created  it  only  when  He  did.  Wc  may  puzzle  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  there  is  room  in  infinite  space  for  an  infinite 
number  of  finite  universes  as  readily  as  with  the  parallel 
notion  that  there  was  opportunity  in  eternal  time  for  the 
creation  of  an  infinite  series  of  worlds  before  ours  was 
reached.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that,  as  there  is  no  space 
outside  of  that  material  world  the  dimensions  of  which 
when  abstractly  considered  constitute  what  we  call  *'space''; 
so  there  is  no  time  outside  that  world  of  mutable  existence 
from  which  wc  abstract  the  notion  of  succession  and  call 
it  time,  **H  they  say/*  reasons  Augustine,  **that  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  idle,  when  they  conceive  of  infinite  places,  since 
there  is  no  place  beside  the  world,  we  reply  that,  by  the  same 
showing,  it  is  vain  to  conceive  of  past  times  of  God's  rest, 
since  there  is  no  time  before  the  world.*'  Utilizing  Augxis- 
tine's  remarks  Calvin  warns  his  readers  against  vainly  striv- 
ing to  press  **outsideof  the  world'*  (extra  mundum)  by  "the 
boundaries  of  which  we  are  circumscril3ed'*,  and  exhorts 
them  to  seek  in  **the  ample  circumference  of  heaven  and 
earth"  and  the  certainly  sufficient  space  of  *'six  thousand 
years'*  material  for  meditating  on  the  glory  of  God  who  has 
made  them  all  The  primary  matter  for  us  to  observe  in 
this  discussion  is  the  ]>ersistence  with  which  Calvin  clings 
to  the  practical  purpose  of  his  treatise,  so  as  even  in  connec- 
tion with  such  abstruse  subjects  to  confine  himself  to  the 
"practical  use'*  of  them.  But  it  is  not  illegitimate  to  observe 
also  the  hints  the  discussion  supplies  of  his  metaphysical 
opinions.  His  doctrines  of  "space"  and  *'time**  axe  here 
suggested  to  us.  Clearly,  he  holds  that  what  we  call  "space" 
is  only  an  abstraction  from  the  concrete  dimensions  of  ex- 
tended substance;  and  what  we  call  **time/*  an  abstraction 
from  the  concrete  successions  of  mutable  being.  "Space" 
and  "time,"  therefore,  were  to  him  qualities  of  finite  being, 
and  have  come  into  existence  and  will  pass  out  of  existence 
with  finite  being.  To  speak  of  "infinite'*  space  or  "infinite" 
time  contains  accordingly  a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 
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Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  a  moment 
^o  observe  in  passing  the  employment  of  humor  by  Calvin 
in  his  discussions*  It  is  rather  a  mordant  bit  of  humor  which 
appears  here,  it  is  true, — this  story  of  the  "pious  old  man'* 
who  when  a  '*scoffer**  demanded  of  him  what  God  had  been 
doing- before  He  created  the  world,  replied,  '^Making  hell  for 
inquisitive  people"  {fabricasse  inferos  cnriosis) ;  and  more- 
over it  is  borrowed,— ultimately — from  Augustine.*^*  But 
though  borrowing  a  story  of  Augustine's,  Calvin  does  not 
follow  Augustine  in  his  attitude  towards  it.  Augustine 
declines  to  commend  such  a  response,  because,  says  he,  he 
would  shrink  from  making  a  laughing-stock  of  anyone  who 
brings  forward  a  profound  question ;  while  Calvin  approves 
it  as  a  fit  answer  to  a  scoffer  who  raises  frivolous  objec- 
tions;*' And  mordant  though  it  is,  it  provides  an  instance 
of  that  use  of  humor  in  argument  which  was  a  marked  trait 
of  Calvin's  manner, — ^and  which  reveals  to  us  an  element  of 
his  character  not  always  fully  recognized.  As  this  humor 
manifests  itself  in  his  writings — which  are  predominantly 
controversial  in  tone, — it  is  sufficiently  pungent.  The  instance 
before  us  is  a  fair  sample  of  it;  and  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  note  another  characteristic  instance — his  rallying 


^Confessions^  XI.  xii*  14:  '*Behold,  I  answer  to  him  who  asks 
What  was  God  doing  before  He  made  heaven  and  earth' — I  answer 
not.  as  a  certain  person  is  reported  to  have  done  fac^tiotisly  (avoiding 
the  i>ressure  of  tlie  question).  *He  was  preparing  hell/  saith  he,  *for 
those  who  pry  into  mysteries.*  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive,  another 
(o  laugh — these  things  I  answer  not.  Far  more  willingly  I  would 
have  answered,  *I  know  not/  than  I  should  make  him  a  laughing-stock 
who  asks  deep  things,  and  gain  praise  as  one  who  answers  false  things," 
The  Argument  to  the  Commentary  on  Genesis  i.  runs  paraOel  to  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  in  the  Institutes;  and  we  arc  there 
told  that  Calvin  borrows  this  anecdote  immediately,  not  from  Augus- 
tine, but  from  'The  Tripartite  History/'— that  is  to  say,  the  Historiae 
Ecclenasticae  Tripartitae  Epitome,  Cassiodorits*  revision  of  the  trans- 
lation made  at  his  instance  of  the  histories  of  Socrates,  Soxomen 
and  Theodoret  by  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  (for  whom  see  Smith  and 
Wace,  Did.  of  Christ  Biography,  ii,  p,  159).  This  book  supplied  the 
mediaeval  church  with  its  knowledge  of  post-Eusebian  church  history. 
•Ac  scite  plus  illc  senex  .  ,  ,  quum  postcrius  quLspiam  .  .  .  per  ludi- 
'  brium  quaeriret. 
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of  Caroli  in  the  matter  of  the  ancient  creeds.*^  His  '*Very 
useful  Notice  of  ike  great  profit  which  would  accrue  to 
Christianity  if  there  should  be  made  an  im*entory  of  all  the 

holy  bodies  and  relics  zvhich  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  France, 
Gerfnany,  Spain  and  other  kingdoms  and  nations'  (1543) 
might  almost  to  be  said  to  reek  with  similar  instances.  He 
became  quickly  famous  for  his  biting  pen  and  was  solemnly 
reproved  by  Sebastian  Cast  el  lion  for  employing-  such 
weapons  and  encouraging  others  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
not  only»  however,  approved  Beza*s  and  Viret's  satirical 
polemics  and  heartily  enjoyed  them — commending  them  to 
his  friends  as  full  of  delightfulness — but  he  even  develops  a 
theorj^  of  the  use  of  humor  in  instruction,  and  of  the  nature 
of  true  facetiousness.  "Many^ — or  perhaps  we  may  say, 
most — men/*  he  says,  "are  much  more  readily  helped  when 
they  are  instructed  in  a  joyous  and  pleasant  manner  than 
otherwise.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  the  gift  to  teach  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  delight  their  readers,  and  to  induce  them  to 
profit  by  the  pleasure  they  give  them,  are  doubly  to  be 
praised,"  *"He  who  wishes  to  use  humor/'  he  adds,  however, 
"ought  to  guard  himself  from  two  faults,'' — he  must  neither 
be  forced  in  his  wit,  nor  must  he  descend  to  scurrility. 

But  his  cutting  satire  was  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
special  talent  for  pleasantry  which  characterized  all  his  inter- 
course. Laughter,  he  taught,  is  the  gift  of  God :  and  he  held 
it  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  the  Christian  man  to  prac- 
tice it  in  its  due  season.  He  is  constantly  joking  with  his 
friends  in  his  letters,^^  and  he  eagerly  joins  with  them  in  all 
the  joys  of  life.  *T  wish  I  was  with  you  for  half  a  day/'  he 
writes  to  one  of  them,  "to  laugh  with  you/*^*  In  a  word, 
contraf)'  to  a  general  impression,  Calvin  was  a  man  of  a 
great  freshness  and  jocundness  of  spirit;  and  so  little  was  he 
inclined  to  suppress  the  expression  of  the  gayer  side  of  life 
that  he  rather  sedulouslv  cultivated  it  in  himself  and  looked 


I 
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with  pleasure  on  its  manifestation  in  others.    He  enjoyed  a 
joke  hugely,'^  with  that  open-mouthed  laugh  which,  as  one 
of  his  biographers  phrases  it,®^  belonged  to  the  men  of  the 
six:teenth  century.  And  he  knew  even  how  to  smile  at  human 
folly — wishing  that  the  people  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
pleasures^^  and  might  even  be  dealt  with  indulgently  in  their 
faults.     When  his  students  misbehaV'ed,^  for  example,  he 
simply  said  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  some  indulgence 
and  should  be  accorded  the  right  to  be  sometimes  foolish."*** 
That  the  work  of  creation  should  be  thought  to  occupy 
tirne  was  as  much  a  matter  of  scoffing  from  the  evil-disposed 
L^^  that  it  should  take  place  in  time.    Why  should  the  omni- 
►tent  God  take  six  days  to  make  the  world?    Did  He  per- 
^a.{>s  find  it  too  hard  a  task  for  a  single  effort?"    This  cavil. 
^^o,  Calvin  deals  with  purely  from  the  practical  point  of 
^iew,  not  so  much  undertaking  to  refute  it  as  recalling  men's 
^inds  from  it  to  dwell  on  the  condescension  of  God  in  dis- 
tributing His  work  into  six  days  that  our  finite  intelligence 

"In  his  youthful  work  as  a  humanist, — the  Commentary  on  Seneca's 
De  Clemtntia — he  betrays  the  readiness  of  his  laughter  by  his  com* 
rnents  on  the  amusing  matters  that  come  before  him.  In  the  comment 
on  I,  viL  {OPP^  V.  p,  6?)  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  soothsayer's  solemn  mummery  and  quotes  Cato's  remark  '*that  it 
was  wonderful  that  every  soothsayer  did  not  laugh  whenever  he  met 
m  fellow  soothsayer/'  On  I.  x,  {0pp.  V.  84)  speaking  of  the  apoth* 
coses  of  the  Roman  emperors  he  adds  ;  "The  rites  and  ceremonies  by 
which  the  emperors  were  consecrated  are  set  forth  by  Herodianus  in 
his  ix  Book;  and  I  am  never  able  to  refrain  from  laughter  when 
I  read  that  passage.  The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  as  ridiculous  as 
this"  .  .  ,  Calvin  enjoyed  his  reading  and  responded  to  the  matter 
he  read  with  an  emotional  movement. 

■  Doumergue.  Jean  Calvin,  liL  pp.  535-S4«>»  where  the  whole  subject 
i$  admirably  illustrated.  See  also  Doumcrgue^  L'Art  et  le  Sentimutt 
dans  tOeuvrg  de  Calvin,  etc.,  Geneva,  1902,  the  third  Conference,  pp. 
61-67.  On  Calvin's  use  of  satire,  see  C.  Lenient,  La  Satire  en  France, 
0%  la  LitUralure  mlHtante  au  XVI*  stile,  1877.  Vol.  i,  pp.  107  seg,, 
esp.  pp.  175  seq.  Cf.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1909*,  PP. 
65off. 

•XII.  ,v$8;  non  posse  negari  omni  oblectamenta. 

-*opj>.  x^p.  441* 

**I,  xiv.  2:  Hie  etiam  obstrepit  humana  ratio,  quasi  a  Dei  potentia 
alien!  fucrint  tales  progressus. 
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might  not  be  overwhelmed  with  its  contemplation;  and  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  leading  our  thoughts  up  to  the 
consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day ;  and  above  all  on 
the  paternal  care  of  God  in  so  ordering  the  work  of  bring- 
ing the  world  into  being  as  to  prepare  it  for  man  before  He 
introduced  him  into  it*  In  drawing  the  mind  thus  away  from 
the  cavil,  Calvin  does  not,  however,  fail  to  meet  the  diffi* 
culty  itself,  which  was  adduced.  His  response  to  it,  is,  in 
effect,  to  acknowledge  that  God  perfected  the  world  by 
process  {progressus,  L  xiv.  2) ;  but  to  assert  that  this  method 
of  performing  his  work  was  not  for  His  own  sake,  but  for 
ours;  so  that,  so  far  is  this  progressive  method  of  producing 
the  world  from  being  unworthy  of  God.  because  **alien 
from  His  power/'^^  that  it  rather  illustrates  His  higher  at- 
tributes,— his  paternal  love,  for  example,  which  would  not 
create  man  until  He  had  enriched  the  world  with  all  things 
necessary  for  his  happiness.  Considered  in  Himself,  **it 
would  have  been  no  more  difficult"  for  God  **to  complete  at 
once  the  whole  work  in  all  its  items  in  a  single  moment,  than 
to  arrive  at  its  completion  gradually  by  a  process  of  this 
kind.^3 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  and  similar  discussions 
founded  on  the  progressive  completion  of  the  world,  Calvin 
does  not  intend  to  attribute  what  we  may  speak  strictly  of 
as  progressive  creation  to  God.  With  Calvin,  while  the 
perfecting  of  the  world — -as  its  subsequent  government — is  a 
process,  creation,  strictly  conceived,  tended  to  be  thought 
of  as  an  act.  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth*':  after  that  it  was  not  **creation"  strictly  so  called 
but  ^'formation/*  gradual  modelling  into  form,  which  took 
place.  Not,  of  course,  as  if  Calvin  conceived  creation  deisti- 
cally;  as  if  he  thought  of  God  as  having  created  the  world- 
stuff  and  then  left  it  to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  destiny 
under  the  laws  impressed  on  it  in  its  creation.  A  '^momentary 

**L  xiv.  2\  a  Dei  potetitia  alieni. 

**I,  xiv.  Z2:  quum  nihilo  difficilius  esset,  uno  niomento  tottim  opus 
simul  omnibus  nn metis  complere,  quam  ejiismodi  progressione  sensitn 
ad  complementum  pervenire. 
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Creator,  who  has  once  for  all  done  His  work/*  was  incon- 
ceivable to  him:  and  he  therefore  taught  that  it  is  only  when 
we  contemplate  God  in  providence  that  we  can  form  any 
true  conception  of  Him  as  Creator,*^  But  he  was  inclined 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  in  kind  between  the  primal  act 
of  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothings  and 
the  subsequent  acts  of  moulding  this  created  material  into 
the  forms  it  was  destined  to  take ;  and  to  confine  the  term 
'*creation/*  strictly  conceived,  to  the  former.    Hence  in  per- 

^kps  the  fullest  statement  of  his  doctrine  of  creation  given 
OS  in  these  chapters,*^  he  expresses  himself  carefully  thus: 
"God,  by  the  power  of  His  Word  and  Spirit  created  out  of 
nothing  (creasse  ex  nihilo)  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  thence 
produced  (produxisse)  every  kind  of  animate  and  inanimate 
tiling,  distinguished  by  a  wonderful  gradation  the  innumer- 
able variety  of  things,  endowed  each  kind  with  its  own  nature, 
assigned  its  offices,  appointed  its  place  and  station  to  it,  and. 

'•since  all  things  are  subject  to  corruption,  provided,  never- 
theless, that  each  kind  should  be  preserved  safe  to  the  last 
day/*  'Thus,"  he  adds,  **He  marvellously  adorned  heaven 
and  earth  with  the  utmost  possible  abundance,  variety  and 
beauty  of  all  things,  like  a  great  and  splendid  house,  most 
richly  and  abundantly  constructed  and  furnished ;  and  then  at 
last  by  forming  (formando)  man  and  distinguishing  him  with 
such  noble  beauty,  and  with  so  many  and  such  high  gifts, 
he  exhibited  in  him  the  noblest  specimen  of  His  works/'** 

•I,  xvL  I.  Cf.  the  Genevan  Catechism  of  1545  (0pp.  vi,  pp.  15-I<>, 
17-18)  where  the  queition  is  asked  why  God  is  called  in  the  Creed  only 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  *'tueri  conservarequc  in  suo  statu 
creatures,"  is  "rauho  praestantius"  than  just  to  have  once  created 
them.  The  answer  is  that  by  this  particularising  of  creation,  it  is  not 
intended  to  imply  that  **God  so  created  His  works  at  one  ttmc 
(srmel)  that  He  afterwards  rejects  the  care  of  them/*  On  the 
contrary,  He  upholds  and  governs  all  He  made;  and  this  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  His  creation  of  them  aJL  Cf,  also  the  Confession  des 
EscholUrs  of  1559  (Opp.  ix.  pp.  7^1-2)  where  we  read:  "I  confess 
that  God  created  the  world  at  once  (semel),  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  its  perpetual  governor.  .  .  /' 

*•!,  xiv.  20, 

**Ii  19  worth  while  to  observe  here  how  Calvin  betrays  his  sensi* 
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It  is  God  who  has  made  all  things  what  they  are,  he  teaches : 
but,  in  doing  so,  God  has  acted  in  the  specific  mode  properly 
called  creation  only  at  the  initial  step  of  the  process,  and  the 
result  owes  its  right  to  be  called  a  creation  to  that  initial  act 
by  which  the  material  of  which  all  things  consist  was 
called  into  being  from  non-being.  'Indigested  mass"  as  it 
was,  yet  in  that  world-stuff  was  "the  seed  of  the  whole 
world'',  and  out  of  it  that  world  as  we  now  see  it  (for  '*the 
world  was  not  perfected  at  its  very  beginning,  in  the  man- 
ner it  is  now  seen"*"^)  has  been  evoked  by  progressive  acts 
of  God:  and  it  is  therefore  that  this  worlds  because  evoked 
from  it,  has  the  right  to  be  called  a  creation. 

The  distinction  which  Calvin  here  draws,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  not  that  which  has  been  commonly  made  by 
Reformed  divines  under  the  terms,  First  and  Second  Cre- 
ation, or  in  less  exact  language  Immediate  and  Mediate 
Creation.  This  distinction  posits  a  sequence  of  truly  crea- 
tive acts  of  God  throughout  the  six  days,  and  therefore 
defines  creation,  so  as  to  meet  the  whole  case,  as  that  act 
by  which  God  produced  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it, 
partly  ex  nihilo,  partly  ex  materia  naturaliter  inhabili,  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness*' ;^^  or  more  fully,  as  that  "first  external  work 
of  God,  b>'  w^hich  in  the  beginning  of  time,  without  suffer- 
ing any  change,  by  his  own  free  will,  He  produced  by  His 
sole  omnipotent  command  immediate  per  se  things  which 
before  were  not,  from  simple  non-being  to  being,— and  that, 
either  ex  nihilo,  or  ex  materia  which  had  afore  been  made 
e  nihilo,  but  is  nnluraliter  inJmbili  for  receiving  the  form 
which,  created  out  of  nothing,  the  Creator  induces  into  it.***' 

bility  to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  nature  {cf,  also  L  v»  6;  Opp.  XXIX. 
p.  300).  See  the  remarks  of  E.  Doumergtie,  lean  Calvin,  IV,  1910, 
p.  105. 

"  These  phrases  occur  in  the  -Commentary  on  Genesis  i. 

*•  Joannes  Wollebius,  as  cited ^  p.  35. 

**Aniand.  Polanus,  Syntagma  Theologiae  Christianae,  Hanov.  1625, 
V.  2|  C/.  Gisb.  Voetius,  Disp.  L  p.  5S4"  "Creation  may  be  distinguished 
.  .  ,  into  first  and  second.  The  first  is  the  production  of  a  thing  ix 
fUhilo,  and  in  this  manner  were  produced  the  heavens,  the  elements, 
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It  is  precisely  this  sequence  of  truly  creative  acts  which  Cal- 
vin disallows;  and  he  so  expresses  himself,  indeed,  as  to  give 
it  a  direct  contradiction.  Perhaps  as  distinct  a  statement 
of  his  view  as  any  is  found  in  his  comment  on  Genesis  i.  21, 
where  the  term  "create"  is  employed  to  designate  the  divine 
production  of  the  animals  of  the  sea  and  air,  which,  accord- 
ing to  verse  20,  had  been  brought  forth  by  the  waters  at 
the  command  of  God.  "A  question  arises  here,  remarks 
Calvin,  *'about  the  word  'created*.  For  we  have  before 
contended  that  the  world  was  made  of  nothing  because  it 
was  *created' :  but  now  Moses  says  the  things  formed  from 
other  matter  were  'created/  Those  who  assert  that  the 
fishes  were  truly  and  properly  'created'  because  the  waters 
w^ere  in  no  way  suitable  (idoneae)  or  adapted  (aptae)  to 
their  production,  only  resort  to  a  subterfuge;  for  the  fact 
would  remain,  meanwhile,  that  the  material  of  which  they 
.were  made  existed  before,  which,  in  strict  propriety,  the 
'word  does  not  admit  I  therefore  do  not  restrict  'creation* 
[here]  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  day,  but  rather  say  it[s  use] 
refers  to  (hangs  from,  pendet)  that  shapeless  and  confused 
ss  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  fountain  of  the  whole  world. 
then,  is  said  to  have  'created*  the  sea-monsters  and 
other  fishes,  because  the  beginning  of  their  'creation'  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  in  which  they  received  their 
^iorm,  but  they  are  comprehended  in  the  universal  matter 
{corpus,  cor  pore)  which  was  made  out  of  nothing.  So  that 
with  respect  to  their  kind,  form  only  was  then  added  to 
them ;  'creation'  is  nevertheless  a  term  used  truly  with  respect 
to  the  whole  and  the  parts/* 

Calvin's  motive  in  thus  repudiating  the  notion  of  "Mediate 
Creation"  is  not  at  all  chariness  on  his  part  with  respect  to 
j  the  supernatural.    It  is  not  the  supernaturalness  of  the  pro- 
light  ;  and  every  day  there  are  so  produced  human  sou1s>  so  far  as  they 
ire  spirttual  in  essence.    The  second  b  the  production  of  the  essential 
or    accidental    forni,    in    praesubjecta    sed    indisposita    plane   materia^ 
tSfid  that  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  power;  and  in  this 
Ijnanner  were  produced  the  works  of  the  five  days  as  also  many  miracu- 
|<lous  works  in  the  order  of  nature  as  now  constituted/* 
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duction  of  the  creatures  which  the  waters  and  earth  brought 
forth  which  he  disallows:  but  only  the  appUcability  to  their 
production  of  the  term  "creation'*.  On  verse  26,  he  com- 
ments thus:  'There  is  in  this  respect  a  miracle  as  great 
as  if  God  had  begun  to  create  out  of  nothing  these  things 
which  he  commanded  to  proceed  from  the  eartk*'  Calvin's 
sole  motive  seems  to  be  to  presence  to  the  great  word  ''cre- 
ate" the  precise  significance  of  to  "make  out  of  nothing",  and 
he  will  not  admit  that  it  can  be  applied  to  any  production  in 
which  preexistent  material  is  employed.^'*  This  might  appear 
to  involve  the  view  that  after  the  creation  of  the  world-stuff 
recorded  in  Genesis  i.  i.  there  was  never  anything  speci- 
fically new  produced  by  the  divine  power.  And  this  might 
be  expressed  by  saying  that*  from  that  point  on.  the  Divine 
works  were  purely  works  of  providence,  since  the  very  differ- 
entia of  a  providential  work  is  that  it  is  the  product  prox- 
imately of  second  causes.  Probably  this  would  press 
Calvin's  contention,  however,  a  little  too  far:  he  would 
scarcely  say  there  was  no  immediacy  in  the  divine  action  in 
the  productions  of  the  five  days  of  "creation'*,  or  indeed  in 
the  working  of  miracles.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  his 
view  of  providence  was  a  very  high  one,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly insistent  that  God  acted  through  means,  when  He 
did  act  through  means,  through  no  necessity  but  purely  at 
His  own  volition.  Second  causes,  in  his  view,  are  nothing 
more  than  "instruments  into  which  God  infuses  as  much  of 
efficiency  as  He  wishes,'*  and  which  He  employs  or  not  at 
His  will*^^  'The  power  of  no  created  thing,"  says  Calvin, 
"is  more  wonderful  or  evident  than  that  of  the  sun.  .  .  , 
But  the  Lord  .  .  .  willed  that  light  should  exist  before  the 
sun  was  created.  A  pious  man  will  not  make  the  sun,  then^ 
either  the  principal  or  the  necessary  cause  of  the  things 
which  existed  before  the  sun  was  created,  but  only  an 
instrument  which  God  uses  because  He  wishes  to ;  since  He 
could  without  any  difficulty  at  all  do  without  the  sun  and 

"See  above,  note  10. 
"  I.  x\i.  2. 
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act  of  Himself/'^-  The  facility  with  which  Calvin  sets  aside 
the  notion  of  ^'mediate  creation*'  is  then  due  in  no  sense  to 
desire  to  remove  the  productions  of  the  five  days  of  **crea- 
tion"  out  of  the  category  of  Divine  products,  but  is  itself 
mediated  by  the  height  of  His  doctrine  of  providence/'^ 

It  is  important  further  that  wc  should  not  suppose  that 
Calvin  removed  the  production  of  the  human  soul  out  of 
the  category  of  immediate  creation,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  that  term-  When  he  insists  that  the  works  of  the  days 
subsequent  to  the  first,  when  "in  the  beginning  God  created 
tlie  heavens  and  the  earth",  were  not  strictly  speaking  **cre- 

Rations/'  because  they  were  not  productions  ^.r  nihilo,  he 
is  thinking  only  of  the  lower  creation,  inclusive,  no  doubt, 

'  of  the  human  body;  all  this  is  made  out  of  that  primal  *'in- 
digcsted  mass'*  which  sprang  into  being  at  the  initial 
command  of  God.  The  soul  is  a  different  matter;  and  not 
only  in  the  first  instance*  but  in  every  succeeding  instance, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  human  propagation,  is  an 
immediate  creation  ex  nihilo,    Moses*  he  tells  us.  perfectly 

'^Dtiia:  cf,  also  the  Commentary  on  Gen,  i,   i  sq. 
"^Cf.  K5$llin.  TSK,  1868,  p.  427:    "In  the  section  of  edition  ^  (Vol 
xxixt  P-  510)  on  God  as  the  Almighty  Creator  there  should  be  partic- 
ularly noted  the  emphasis  with  which  Calvin  maintains,  in  spite  of  the 
mediation  of  the  divine  activity  through  creaturely  instruments,  yet  the 
dependence  of  these  instruments,  and  the  absolute  independence  of  God 
with   respect   to   them.     And  in   ed*   3    (Vol   xxx.   pp.    145   sg.   150; 
lik  I.  c  16  §§2,  7),  there  arc  given  still  stronger  expositions  of  this. 
God,  says  Calvin»  bestows  on  the  instruments  powers  purely  in  accord' 
ancc  with  His  own  will,  and  governs  them ;  and  God  could  work  what 
He  works  through  them,  say  through  the  sun,  just  as  easily  without 
ihctn*  purely  by  Himself.    God,  he  says,  in  ed.  3,  lets  us  be  nourished 
ordinarily   by   bread;   and  yet  according   to   Scripture,   man   does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  for  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  food  but  the  divine 
hle^tng  which  nourishes  us;  and  on  the  other  hand  (Isaiah  tii.  l)  He 
tiirea.tens    to   break    the   staff    of    hread/*     ''We   have   here   already/' 
'  %ddi   Kostlin,  "the  general  premises    for  the   special  use  which   God, 
According  to  Calvin,  makes  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Sacraments  for  Hid 
Saving  work/*    Would  anybody  but  a  Lutheran  have  ever  thought  of  ^t 
** means  of  Grace**  in  this  connection?     Nevertheless  it  is  not  bad  to 
l>e  reminded  that  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  "means  of  Grace"  has 
its  analogue  in  the  Reformed  tloctnne  of  providence:  it  is  a  corollary 
-of  the  fundamental  notion  of  God  as  the  Independent  One. 
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understood  that  the  soul  was  created  from  nothing ;^^  and  he 
announces  with  emphasis/^  that  it  is  certain  that  the  souls 
of  men  are  **no  less  created  than  the  angels,"  adding  the 
decisive  definition:  **now,  creation  is  the  origination  of 
essence  ex  nihilo."  It  is  thus  with  the  lower  creation 
alone  in  his  mind  that  Calvin  insists  that  all  that  can  justly 
be  called  by  the  high  name  of  ^'creation'*  was  wrought  by 
God  on  the  first  day,  in  that  one  act  by  which  He  created, 
that  is  called  into  Being  out  of  nothing,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

It  should  scarcely  be  passed  without  remark  that  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  creation  is,  if  we  have  understood  it  aright,  for 
all  except  the  souls  of  men,  an  evolutionary  One,  The  **in- 
digested  mass/'  including  the  **promise  and  potency**  of 
all  that  was  yet  to  be,  was  called  into  being  by  the  simple 
fiat  of  God-  But  all  that  has  come  into  being  since — except 
the  souls  of  men  alone — has  arisen  as  a  modification  of  this 
original  world-stuff  by  means  of  the  interaction  of  its 
intrinsic  forces.  Not  these  forces  apart  from  God,  of 
course :  Calvin  is  a  high  theist,  that  is,  supematuralist,  in 
His  ontolog\^  of  the  universe  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
whole  movement  of  the  universe.  To  him  God  is  the  prima 
causa  omnium  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  all 
things  ultimately — in  the  world-stuflf — owe  their  existence 
to  God;  but  in  the  sense  that  all  the  modifications  of  the 
world-stuff  have  taken  place  under  the  directly  upholding 
and  governing  hand  of  God,  and  find  their  account  ulti^ 
mately  in  His  will  But  they  find  their  account  proximately 
in  '^second  causes" ;  and  this  is  not  only  evolutionism  but  pure 
evolutionism.  What  account  we  give  of  these  second  causes 
is  a  matter  of  ontology;  how  we  account  for  their  exis- 
tence,  their  persistence,  their  action,— the  relation  we  con- 
ceive them  to  stand  in  to  God,  the  upholder  and  director  as 
well  as  creator  of  them.  Calvin  s  ontology  of  second  causes 
was,  briefly  stated,  a  very  pure  and  complete  doctrine  of  con- 


^Commentary  on  Malachi  i.  2-6  {Opp,  44,  p.  401) 
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cursus,  by  virtue  of  which  he  ascribed  all  that  comes  to  pass 
to  God's  purpose  and  directive  government.  But  that  does 
not  concern  us  here.  What  concerns  us  here  is  that  he 
ascribed  the  entire  series  of  modifications  by  which  the  primal 
"indigested  mass,"  called  "heaven  and  earth/*  has  passed  into 
the  form  of  the  ordered  world  which  we  see,  including  the 
origination  of  all  forms  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal  alike^ 
inclusive  doubtless  of  the  bodily  form  of  man,  to  second 
causes  as  their  proximate  account.  And  this,  we  say,  is  a 
very  pure  evolutionary  scheme.  He  does  not  discuss,  of 
course,  the  factors  of  the  evolutionary  process,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  evolutionary  advance, 
nor  even  expound  the  nature  of  the  secondary  causes  by 
which  it  was  wrought.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  say  that  God 
said,  *T.-et  the  waters  bring  forth,  .  .  .  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth",  and  they  brought  forth.  Of  the  interaction  of  forces 
by  which  the  actual  production  of  forms  was  accomplished, 
he  had  doubtless  no  conception:  he  certainly  ventures  no 
assertions  in  this  field*  How  he  pictured  the  process  in  his 
imagination  (if  he  pictured  it  in  his  imagination)  we  do  not 
know.  But  these  are  subordinate  matters.  Calvin  doubtless 
had  no  theory  whatever  0{  evolution ;  but  he  teaches  a  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  He  has  no  object  in  so  teaching  except  to 
preserve  to  the  creative  act,  properly  so  called,  its  purity  as 
an  immediate  production  out  of  nothing.  All  that  is  not 
immediately  produced  out  of  nothing  is  therefore  not  cre- 
ated— but  evolved.  Accordingly  his  doctrine  of  evolution 
is  entirely  unfruitful.  The  whole  process  takes  places  in  the 
limits  of  six  natural  days.  That  the  doctrine  should  Ije  of 
use  as  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production  of  the 
ordered  world,  it  was  requisite  that  these  six  days  should 
be  lengthened  out  into  six  periods, — six  ages  of  the  growth 
of  the  world.  Had  that  been  done  Calvin  would  have  been  a 
precursor  of  the  modern  evolutionary  theorists.  As  it  is, 
he  only  forms  a  point  of  departure  for  them  to  this  extent, — 
that  he  teaches,  as  they  teach,  the  modification  of  the  original 
world-stuff   into   the   varied    forms   which    constitute   the 
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ordered  world,  by  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes,- 
as  a  modem  would  put  it,  of  its  intrinsic  forces*  This  is 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  entire  lower  creation.^® 
Of  this  lower  creation  he  has,  however,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  very  little  to  say  in  the  discussion  of  the 
creature  w^hich  he  has  incorporated  in  the  Institutes  (L  xiv. 
§§20-22).  And  what  he  does  say  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
practical  end  of  quickening  in  our  hearts  a  sense  of  the  glory 
and  perfections  of  its  Maker,  whose  wisdom,  power,  justice 
and  goodness  are  illustrated  by  it,  and  of  raising  our  hearts 
in  gratitude  to  Him  for  His  benefits  to  us.  These  are  the 
two  things,  he  says,  which  a  contemplation  of  what  is 
meant  by  God  being  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  should 
work  in  us :  an  apprehension  of  His  greatness  as  the  Creator 
(§21)  and  an  appreciation  of  His  care  for  us  His  creatures, 
m  the  manner  in  which  He  has  created  us  (§22).  More 
than  to  suggest  this,  the  scope  of  his  treatise  does  not  appear 
to  him  to  demand  of  him;  as  it  does  not  permit  him  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  history  of  creation,^ — ^for  which 
he  therefore  contents  himself  with  referring  his  readers  to 
the  narrative  of  Genesis,  with  the  comments  of  Basil  and 
Ambrose.  He  pauses,  therefore,  only  to  insert  the  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  elements  of  the  matter  which  has 
already  been  cited,  and  which  asserts  that  '*God  by  the  power 
of  His  Word  and  Spirit  created  out  of  nothing  the  heavens 
and  the  earth"  and  afterwards  moolded  this  created  material 
into  the  ordered  world  we  see  around  us,  which  also  He 
sustains  and  governs;  in  which,  then.  He  has  placed  man,  up 
to  whom  all  the  rest  had  tended  and  in  whom  He  has  afforded 
the  culminating  manifestation  of  His  creative  power  (§20). 

••H.  Bavinck  in  the  first  of  his  "Stone  Lectures"  remarks:  **Thc 
idea  of  development  is  not  a  product! on  of  modeni  iimes.  It  was 
already  familiar  to  Greek  plUlosophy.  More  particularly  Arbtotle 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  leading  principle  of  his  entire  system  by  his 
significant  distinction  between  potentia  and  actus,  ,  .  .  This  idea  of 
development  aroused  no  objection  whatever  in  Christian  theology  and 
philosophy.  On  the  contrary  it  was  greatly  extended  and  enriched  by 
being  linked  with  the  principle  of  theism/*  Calvin  accordingly  very 
naturally  thought  along  the  lines  of  a  theistic  evolutionism. 
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The  main  items  of  his  teaching  as  to  the  physical  universe 
may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  the  propositions  that  it  owes 
its  existence  absolutely  to  the  Divine  power ;^^  that  it  was 
created  out  of  nothing-;  that  is  was  perfected  through  a 
process  of  formation  which  extended  through  six  days ;  that 
it  was  made  and  adorned  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  him ;  and  that  it  illustrates  in  its  structure  and 
in  all  its  movements  the  perfections  of  its  Maker. 

It  is  to  the  spiritual  universe  that  Calvin  turns  with  predi- 
lection, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
is  devoted  accordingly  to  a  thoroughly  Biblical  account  of 
angelic  beings,  good  and  bad  (§§3-19).    The  careful  Scrip- 
turalness  of  this  account  deserves  emphasis,     Calvin  him- 
self emphasizes  it,  and  even  peniiits  himself  to  fall  into  a 
digression  here,  in  order  to  expound  at  some  length  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  theological  teacher  to  Scripture  (L 
xiv.  4).    His  design  is  to  transmit  plainly  and  clearly  what 
the  Scriptures  teach,'*®  and  not  to  pass  beyond  the  simple 
doctrine  of  Scripture  in  anything.^**     He  therefore  warns 
his  readers  against  speculations  as  to  "the  orders*'  of  angels, 
Asking  them  to  consider  carefully  the  meagreness  of  the 
tScriptural  foundation  these  have;^**  and  holds  the  Pseudo- 
>ionysius  up  as  a  terrible  example  of  misplaced  subtlety  and 
a^cuteness  in  such  matters.**®*    Whereas  Paul,  who  was  actu- 
3.11y   rapt  beyond   the  third   heavens   sealed   his   lips   and 
declared  it  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  speak  of  the  hidden 
t:hings  which  he  saw>  Dionysius  who  never  had  such  an 
experience  writes  with  a  fullness  and  confidence  of  detail 
which  could  be  justified  only  if  he  had  come  down  from 
heaven  and  was  recounting  what  he  had  had  the  privilege  of 

"Commentary  oti  Ps.  cxlviil  5  (0^/>.  32,  p.  432),  he  remarks:  "The 
pronoun  He  is  therefore  emphatic^  as  if  the  prophet  would  say  that  the 
world  is  not  eternal  as  profane  men  dream»  nor  is  produced  by  some 
concurring  atoms,  but  this  beautiful  order  whidt  we  see  suddenly  stood 
forth  (exstitisse)  on  the  mandate  of  God/*    Cf,  also  Opf*.  31,  p.  327. 

*L  xiv.  3:  discrte  et  explicate  tradamus  quae  docet  scriptura. 

"  I.  xiv.  4  end :  ex  simplici  scnpturae  doctrina. 

**!.  xtV,  8  ad  init:  viderint  quale  habcant  fundamentum. 

••  I,  xjv.  4. 
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observing  carefully  with  his  own  eyes.  Such  prating  of 
things  of  which  we  can  really  know  nothing  is  unworthy  of 
a  theologian,  says  Calvin ;  **for  it  is  the  part  of  the  theologian 
not  to  amuse  the  ear  with  empty  words,  but  to  confirm  the 
conscience  by  teaching  what  is  true,  certain,  profitable/**^ 
And,  ''since  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  invariably  profit- 
able (uHliter),  but  in  matters  which  are  of  less  moment  for 
edification,  either  He  is  altogether  silent  or  touches  on  them 
only  lightly  and  cursorily,  it  is  our  business  cheerfully  to 
remain  ignorant  of  what  is  of  no  advantage  to  us.**®^  There 
are  two  rules  therefore  which  the  modest  and  sober  man 
will  certainly  bear  in  mind  in  the  whole  business  of  teaching 
religion.  One  is,  in  obscure  matters,  neither  to  speak  nor 
to  think,  nor  even  to  desire  to  know,  anything  more  than 
what  has  been  given  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  other  is, 
in  reading  Scripture,  to  tarry  for  prolonged  investigation 
and  meditation  only  on  what  conduces  to  edification,  and  not 
to  indulge  curiosity  or  fondness  for  useless  things.***  Prac- 
ticing what  he  preaches,  Calvin  endeavors  therefore  in  all 
he  has  to  say  of  angels  to  hold  to  the  limit  which  the  rule 
of  piety  prescribes,  lest  by  indulging  in  speculation  beyond 
measure  he  should  lead  the  reader  astray  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  faith.*'*  There  are  many  things  about  angels, 
indeed,  which  it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  some  that  the 
Scriptures  have  not  told  us.®*     But  surely  we  ought  to  be 

"I.  xiv.  4:  Theologo  autem  non  garriendo  aures  oblectarc,  sed 
vera,  ccrta,  uttlia  docendo,  conscientias  confirmare  propositum  est. 

"I.  xiv.  3;  Et  certe,  quum  titiliter  semper  eos  doceat  Spiritus,  in 
quibus  vero  pa  rum  est  momenti  ad  acdificationem,  vel  subdceat  prorsus, 
vel  leviter  tantum  et  cursim  attingat:  nostri  quoque  oflScii  est,  libcntcr 
ignorare  quae  non  conducunL 

•L  xiv.  4:  Ne  longior  sim,  memimerimus  hie,  ut  in  tota  religionis 
doctrina,  tenendam  esse  unam  modestiae  et  sobrictatis  rcgulam»  nc 
de  rebtis  obscnris  alJud  vd  loqiiamnr,  vel  sentiamus,  vel  scire  etia.m 
appetamus  qtiam  quod  Dei  verbo  fucrit  nobis  traditum.  Altenjm,  ut  in 
lectione  scripturae,  iis  contincnter  quaerendls  ac  meditandis  immoremur 
quae  ad  aedificationem  pertinent:  non  curiositati  aut  renim  int 
studio  indulgeamus. 

•*L  xiv.  3  end. 

"I.  xiv.  16. 
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content  with  the  knowledge  which  the  Lord  has  given  us, 
especially  as,  passing  by  frivolous  questions,  His  wish  has 
been  to  instruct  us  in  what  conduces  to  solid  piety,  the  fear 
of  His  name,  true  confidence  and  the  duties  of  holiness.^^ 
If  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  His  disciples,  how  can  we  be 
ashamed  to  follow  the  method  He  has  prescribed?®^  Nay, 
will  we  not  even  abhor  those  unprofitable  speculations  from 
which  He  recalls  us,  and  rest  in  comfort  in  the  simple 
Scriptural  teaching,  which  with  respect  to  good  angels  con- 
soles us  and  confirms  our  faith  by  making  us  see  in  them  the 
dispensers  and  administrators  of  the  Divine  goodness  to- 
wards us,  guarding  our  safety,  assuring  our  defence,  direct- 
ing our  ways,  and  protecting  us  by  their  care  from  evil,^* 
— with  respect  to  evil  angels,  warns  us  against  their  artifices 
and  contrivances  and  provides  us  with  firm  and  strong 
weapons  to  repel  their  attacks  ?*'^ 

In  accordance  with  these  views  of  our  relation  to  Scrip- 
tnre  as  a  source  of  and  guide  to  knowledge,  Calvin's  whole 
discussion  of  angels  is  not  only  kept  close  to  Scripture,  but 
is  marked  by  the  strongest  practical  tendency.  Perhaps 
what  strikes  the  reader  most  forcibly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  discussion  is  the  completeness  of  the  faith  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  real  existence  of  angelic  beings  and  the  con- 
cernment of  man  with  them*  We  will  recall  the  vividness 
of  Luther*s  similar  faith.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the 
supematuralistic  tone  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Reformers  is 
in  nothing  more  visible  than  in  their  vital  sense  of  the 
spiritual  environment  in  which  human  life  is  cast.  To  them 
angels  and  demons  were  actual  factors  in  men's  lives,  to  be 
counted  upon  and  considered  in  our  arrangements  and  adjust- 
ments as  truly  as  our  fellow  meo.'^^  Denial  of  their  reality  as 

•L  X3V.  3. 

'Do. 

•  L  xiv.  6  ad  ifiil. 

•X.  xiv.  13  ad  init. 

•Zwingli  seems  to  have  been  an  exception,  and  to  have  looked  upon 
the  ascHptian  of  all  events  to  the  action  of  angels  and  especially  to  that 
of  devils  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  providence:  he  twits 
Luther  with  ascritnitg  everything  to  '*the  poor  devil**  and  asks  what 
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substantial  existences  was  indeed  prevalent  enough  to  require 
notice  and  refutation.  Calvin's  refutation  of  it  is,  of  course, 
derived  entirely,  however,  from  Scripture,  and  he  recognizes 
that,  therefore,  it  can  have  no  force  for  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  Scriptures.  He  does  not  consider  that  it  is 
on  that  account  useless.  He  designs  it  to  fortify  pious 
minds  against  such  madness  and  to  call  back  the  slothful 
and  incautious  to  a  more  sober  and  better  regulated  mode 
of  life.  For  those  who  believe  in  the  Scriptural  revelation, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  argument  is  complete  and 
final,  adducing  as  it  does  in  the  clearest  way  the  chief  Biblical 
evidence  for  the  actual  existence  and  activity  of  these  super- 
human intelligences.^^ 

Calvin,  thenp  teaches  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  that 
angels  are  not  ^'qualities  or  inspirations  without  substance, 
but  real  spirits'*,'^*  He  calls  them  '^spirits'*,  "minds**,  and  as 
such  defines  them  as  beings  whose  characterizing  qualities 
are  "perception  and  intelligence''/^  His  intention  is  to  rep- 
resent them  as  purely  spiritual  beings;  and  therefore  he 
incidentally  remarks  that  **it  is  certain'*  that  they  **have 
no  form".''*  As  "celestial  spirits",^^  they  are  of  higher 
powers  than  man,  and  receive  in  Scripture  designations  by 
which  their  dignity  is  indicated :  Hosts,  Powers,  Principali- 
ties, Dominions,  Thrones,  even  *'Gods*^— not  df  course  as  if 

then  becomes  of  universal  providence  iWorks,  IP,  27).  C/.  P.  J. 
Mullcr,  De  GodsUer  van  Zwingti  en  Calvijn,  1883,  p.  77,  note.  But 
Luttier,  remarks  Miiller^  could  believe  in  the  determining  providence  of 
God,  '*und  wenn  die  welt  voU  tenfel  wd/\  How  it  strikes  a  modem  of 
the  moderns  may  be  learned  from  William  Wrede's  remark  (Fattl,  E.  T» 
p.  95) :  "Angels,  in  our  time,  1>elong  to  children  and  to  poets;  to  Paul 
and  his  age  they  were  a  real  and  serious  quantity." 

"  L  xiv.  9  and  19. 

"L  xW,  9:  *'cx  quibus  [Scripturis]  darissimc  cvincitur  re  vera  esse 
spiritus  naturae  subsistcntis" ;  .  »  .  "non  qiialitates  aut  inspirationes 
sine  substantia  sed  veros  spiritus*' ; — 19 :  *'non  motiones  aut  affectioiies 
nicntium,  sed  magis  revera,  quod  dicuntur,  mentes,  vel  spiritus  sensu 
ct  intelligentia  praeditos/'    Cf,  0pp.  45.  P^  ^i. 

^'1.  xiv.  19,  "sensu  et  intelligentia  praeditos." 

^*  L  xiv.  8:  forma  spiritus  carere  certum  est  Cf,  0pp.  40^  p,  659; 
quoniam  angel i  carcnt  corporibus. 

"L  xiv.  5. 
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they  were  really  "Gods"  or  ought  to  be  worshipped,  but 
**because  in  their  ministry^  as  in  a  glass,  they  represent  in 
some  degree  divinity  to  us".''^  *The  preeminence  (prae- 
stantia)  of  the  angelic  nature  has/'  to  be  sure,  "so  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  many''  that  they  have  felt  it  would 
be  an  injury  to  angels  to  degrade  them,  as  it  were,  under 
the  control  of  the  One  only  God;  and  thus  there  has  been 
invented  for  them  a  certain  kind  of  divinity. "^^  They  are  of 
course  like  God :  for  they  were  made  in  the  image  of  God  J® 
They  are,  however,  Just  creatures  of  God,  His  servants  who 
execute  His  commands^^^  Moses,  it  is  true,  in  the  history 
of  creation,  does  not  give  any  account  of  their  creation: 
but  that  history  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  but  limits 
itself  to  the  visible  creation,  and  it  is  easy  to  collect  from 
his  subsequent  introduction  of  angels  as  God's  ministers  that 
He  IS  their  maker.***  So  a  matter  of  course  does  this  seem 
to  Calvin,  that  he  does  not  stop  here  to  adduce  specific 
Scriptural  assertions  of  the  origination  of  angels  by  cre- 
ation. These  however  he  emphasizes  elsewhere.  Thus  for 
example,  in  his  commentar>'  on  the  passage,  he  expounds 
Col.  i.  16  as  follows:  "Because  Paul  wished  to  make  this 
assertion" — that  all  things  were  created  in  the  Son — "par- 
ticularly of  angels,  he  now  mentions  the  invisible  things: 
not  only,  then,  the  heavenly  creatures  visible  to  our  eyes,  but 
also  the  spiritual  ones  (spirituales)  have  been  made  (con- 
diiae)  by  the  Son  of  God/*  The  inferiority  of  angels  to 
Christ,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  (in  his  commentary  on  the 


""Do,   Cf,  0pp.  -p,  p.  455;  S2,  p.  86, 
"  I,  xiv.  3. 

"  L  XV.  3  end :  "Neither  is  it  to  be  denied  an^elos  ad  Dei  simjlitudi- 
lacin  creates  esse,  since  our  highest  perfection,  as  Christ  testifies  (Mat 
XJtiL  30),  will  be  to  become  like  them." 

"  I.  xiv.  3 :  [Moses]  angelos  Dei  ministros  inducit,  colligere  facile 
licet  eorum  esse  conditorem,  cui  suam  operam  et  officia  impendunt. 
Cf.  5:  angelos  sane,  quum  Dei  sint  mimstri  ad  iussa  ejus  exsequenda 
ordinati,  esse  quoque  ilUus  creaturas,  extra  controversiam  esse  debet. 
Again  26:  quum  a  Deo  condthis  sit  diabolus.     Cf.  0pp.  33.  p.  206; 

55.  p.  334. 
••  I.  xiv.  3 :    corutn  conditar.    Cf.  Opp,  35»  P-  466*  to  the  same  effect. 
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next  verse)  is  mamfested  in  the  four  points:  First,  "be- 
cause they  were  created  (creati)  by  Him;  secondly,  because 
their  creation  (creatio)  is  referred  to  Him  as  its  legitimate 
end;  thirdly,  because  He  always  existed  before  they  were 
created  (creabantur)  ;  fourthly,  because  it  is  He  who  sustains 
them  by  His  power  and  conserves  them  in  their  condition/'®^ 
Creation  in  and  of  itself  means  with  Calvin,  as  we  have 
seen,  absolute  origination  of  essence,  and  he  therefore 
teaches  that  the  angels  have  been,  like  all  other  creatures, 
created  out  of  nothing.  It  is  to  be  held,  he  says,  as  a  thing 
certain  that  the  souls  of  men  and  angels  alike  '*have  been 
created'* — adding  at  once:  "Now  creation  is  not  transfu- 
sion but  the  origination  out  of  nothing  of  essence/**^ 
The  questions  of  when  they  were  created  and  how  their 

*^Opp.  32,  pp,  85-86.    The  assertion  of  Psalm  cxlviii.  5   {Opp.  32, 
p.  432)  he  apparently  confines  to  "crcatuns  sensu  carentibus*' :  but  on 
the  first  verse  he  incidentally  remarks  of  the  angels  that  **thcy  were 
created    (conditi   sunt)."     Cf,  the  assertions  of   the  creatioo  of  Che 
angels,  good  and  bad,  Oi>p,  30,  p.  316;  33,  p.  206.    In  the  exposition  of 
the  Symbol,  in  the  Institutes  of  1543.  he  comments  on  the  words  "Crca- 
tor  of  heaven  and  earth"  thus  (ch,  vi,  §§  28  and  29) :   *'Under  the  names 
of  heaven  and  earth  all  celestial  and  terrestial  things  arc  comprehended,      - 
as  if  God  were  said  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things  without  exception.      I 
This  is  found  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  Nioene  Creed,  where  He  is 
called  the  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.     That  was  done 
probably  on  account  of  the  Manichees,  who  imagined  two  principles, 
God  and  the  Devil;  and  attributed  to  God  the  creation  of  good  things^ 
indeed,  but  referred  evil  natures  to  the  Devil  as  their  author," — and 
so  on  as  in  the  Institutes  of  1559,  I-  xiv»  3.  Then  in  §  29:  "God  then       _ 
is  in  the  first  place  said  to  have  created  the  heavens  and  all  that  is      I 
contained  in  the  heavens.     But  in  that  order  are  the  celestial  spirits, 
as  well  those  who  have  persisted  by  obedience  in  their  integrity,  as 
tbose  who  by  defection  have  fallen  into  ruin,"  &c., — explaining  that  the 
fact  that  Moses  does  not  mention  this  in  the  ha  story  of  creation  in  no 
respect  throws  it  into  do^t.    Cf.  the  Confession  des  Esc  ho  Hers,  1559 
{Opp,  ix,  721-2)  :     "I  confess  that  God  created  not  only  the  visible      - 
world,  that  is  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  whatever  is  contained  in     ■ 
them,  but  also  the  invisible  spirits,  some  of  whom  have  persisted  in 
obedience  to  God,  and  some  by  their  own  sin  have  been  precipitated  into 
destruction." 

"I.  XV.  5:  animas  ergo  *  *  .  crcatas  esse  non  minus  quam  angelos, 
certo  statuendum  est.  Creatio  autem  non  trans  fusio  est,  sed  essentiac  ex 
nihilo  exordium. 
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creation  is  to  be  related  to  Moses'  narrative  Calvin  puts 
aside  as  frivolous.  Moses  narrates  that  the  earth  was  per- 
fected, and  the  heavens  were  perfected  with  all  their  hosts 
(Gen.  ii,  i)  :  that  is  certainly  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
fact  of  their  creation, — why  make  anxious  inquisition  as  to 
the  day,  in  which  besides  the  stars  and  planets,  these  other 
more  hidden  (reconditi)  celestial  hosts  began  to  be?^^  The 
very  language  in  which  he  repels  the  question,  however,  as  it 
certainly  suggests  that  Calvin  conceived  of  the  entire  crea- 
tion, inclusive  of  the  angelic  hosts,  as  a  systematized  whole, 
seems  also  to  hint  that  he  himself  thought  of  the  creation  of 
this  unitary  whole  as  taking  place  at  the  one  creative  epoch,  if 
such  language  can  be  pardoned.  If  so,  then  in  his  instinctive 
thought  on  this  subject — on  which,  however,  he  laid  no 
stress, — he  followed  the  scholastic  opinion,  as  expounded, 
say,  by  Thomas  Aquinas  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  who  interposed  an  immense  inter\^al  between  the 
creation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  the 
corporeal  universe. ^^  It  is  doubtless,  however,  a  mistake 
to  press  his  language  to  imply  that  he  thought  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  angels  as  taking  place  on  the  same  day  with  the 

*L  xiv.  4:  tcrram  esse  perfectam,  et  coclos  perfcctos  cum  omni 
exercitu  eonim,  narrat  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  i).  Quid  attinet  anxie  precon- 
tari  quote  die,  praeter  astra  et  planetas,  alii  quoqtic  magis  reconditi 
coelestes  excrcitus  esse  coepcrint? 

"Aquinas,  Summa,  Pars»  I,  qu,  Ixi,  art  3,  argues:  **Angcls  arc  a 
part  of  the  universe.  For  they  do  not  constitute  in  themselves  a  uni- 
verse :  but  unite  along  with  the  corporeal  creation  in  a  universe.  This 
appears  from  the  relation  of  one  creature  to  another.  For  the  mutual 
relation  of  things  is  the  good  of  the  universe.  But  no  part  is  perfect, 
when  separated  oflf  into  a  whole  by  itself.  It  is  not  therefore  probable 
that  God,  'whose  works  arc  perfect*,  as  is  said  in  Deut  xxxii,  created 
the  angelic  creation  off  to  itself  before  the  other  creatures."  Jerome, 
on  the  other  hand,  following  the  GreeTts,  exclaims  on  the  multitudinous 
^gtM  which  intervened  between  the  creation  of  the  angels  and  that  of 
man.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  Dante  following  Aquinas  and  making 
the  creation  of  the  angels  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  universe  at 
large,  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels  being  relayed  but  twenty  seconds  after 
their  creation  (cf.  Maria  Rosetti's  Shadow  of  Dante,  pp.  14,  15),  and 
Milton  following  Jerome  and  putting  the  creation  of  angels  aeons  before 
that  of  maiL 
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Stars  and  planets,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fourth  day.  More 
probably  he  tliought  of  them  as  produced  as  part  of  the 
general  creation  of  the  **heavens  and  earth/'  that  is  to  say 
on  the  first  day,^*  and  this  became  the  traditional  view  in  the 
Reformed  churches.  **When  were  the  angels  created?*'  asks 
Bucanus,  and  answers,  *'Not  before  the  ages,  for  the  Son  of 
God  aJone  was  existent  before  the  ages:  whence  it  follows 
that  they  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  all  things.  On  what 
day,  however,  cannot  certainly  be  defined,  though  it  may 
be  gathered  with  probability  from  the  history  of  Moses  that 
they  were  created  on  the  first  day,  in  which  the  heavens,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  are,  were  created ;  wheref  rom  they 
are  called  the  *angels  of  heaven'/'®**  **The  first  day  of  the 
creation,"  says  Wollebius,^^  '*is  illustrious  for  three  works," 
the  first  of  which  is  '*the  creation  of  the  angels  with  the 
highest  heaven  (the  heaven  called  that  of  the  blessed)"; 
for,  he  argues,  "the  creation  of  the  angels  can  be  referred 
to  no  better  time  than  the  first  day,  i^ecause  when  God 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  it  was  already  celebrated 
by  them  (Job  xxxviii.  7)*' — an  argument  which  is  repeated 
by  others,  as  for  example  by  Van  Mastricht,^^  who  reasons 
in  general  that  "it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  created 
before  the  first  day  of  creation  since  before  that  there  was 
nothing  but  eternity,  .  ,  ,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  th^y 
were  not  created  after  man,  whom  they  seduced."®*  Doubt- 
less some  such  reasoning  as  this  was  before  Calvin's  mind 
also,  although  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  take  it  so  seriously. 


I 


*  So  he  seems  to  say  explicitly  in  the  middle  editions  of  the  /imI*- 
tutcs,  (Brst  in  1543),  VL  §29  (Opp,  I.  497)  :    ''First  then  God  is  said 
to  have  created  the  heavens  and  alJ  that  the  heavens  contain.     But  in 
this  order  are  the  celestial  spirits,  whether  those  who  by  obedience 
mained  in  their  integrity,  or  those  who  by  defection  fell  into  ruin/ 

*^  InsHt,  Theohg.  ed.  2,  1604,  Loc.  vi.  4,  p,  64. 
"Compend.  Theolog.  Christ,  ed.  Oxford  1657,  p.  3^ 
^  Th£or€tico-practica  theoL  1714,  III*  vii.  4, 

•  Heppe,  Dog,  d.  ref,  Kirche,  p.  149,  adds  that  this  is  also  the  teaching' 
of  the  Leiden  Synopsis,  Riissen,  Wendelmus  and  of  the  Reformed  in 
general.  Cocceius  {Summa  TheoL  XVI,  12)  thong^ht  of  the  day  when 
the  waters  above  and  below  the  firmament  were  separated. 
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On  another  matter  of  speculative  construction,  however, 
he  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  an  attitude  of  indifference. 
This  concerned  the  distribution  of  angels  into  ranks  and 
orders.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  his  repro- 
bation of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  for  his  empty  speculations 
on  the  "celestial  hierarchy. "^^  He  returns  to  the  general 
matter  later®  ^  to  express  the  opinion  that  data  are  lacking 
in  Scripture  to  justify  an  attempt  **to  determine  degrees  of 
honor  among  angels,  to  distinguish  the  respective  classes 
by  their  insignia,  or  to  assign  its  place  and  station  to  each". 
His  positive  attitude  here  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  comparison 
instituted  by  the  Romanists  between  the  celestial  and  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies,^-  which  he  wishes  to  discredit. 
Here  too  he  set  the  fashion  for  the  Reformed  theolc^y. 
Quite  in  this  sense  Van  Mastricht"^  remarks  that  "the  Re- 
formed recognize,  indeed,  that  there  is  some  order  among  the 
angels,  not  only  because  God  their  Maker  is  a  God  of  order^ 
but  because  the  various  names  of  the  angels  seem  to  sug- 
gest an  order  to  us  (Col  i,  16,  Epk  iii.  10,  r/.  Ezek.  ix.  3, 
Is,  vi.  2,  I  Thes.  iv.  16,  Gen.  iii,  24,  Jude  5)  while  the 
disjunctive  particle,  €*t€  Opdmi^  ^tre  KvpiOTqiei  (CoL  i,  16), 
seems  especially  to  confirm  some  order  among  angels,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  existence  of  some  order  among  the  evil 
spirits  themselves.  But  they  believe  it  is  not  possible  for 
men  in  this  imperfection  to  determine  what  the  order  among 
the  angels  is."  If  this  seems  to  allow  a  little  more  than 
Calvin  does,  it  is  to  go  a  little  further  than  he  does  in 
denial  on  the  other  hand,  to  contend  with  Hyperius  that 
there  are  no  permanent  distinctions  among  angels  **by  virtue 
of  which  some  angels  are  always  preeminent,  others  always 
subordinate,'*  or  even  with  Bucanus,  that  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctions in  nature  among  the  angels  but  only  diflferences  in 
ofike.     Surely  these  determinations  are  open  to  Calvin's 

■•  L  xiv.  4, 
"  I.  xiv.  8, 

"  C/,  a  similar  rejection  of  the  efforts  to  detcrmme  the  numbers  and 
order*  of  angels  in  0pp.  51,  158. 
•As  cited,  in.  UL  ^a 
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rebuke  of  pretentions  to  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess, 
and  contrast  sharply  with  the  sobriety  with  which  Calvin 
abides  by  the  simple  statements  of  Scripttire,  allowing  that 
there  are  some  hints  in  Scripture  of  ranks  among  angels** 
and  contending  only  that  these  hints  are  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  develop  a  complete  theory  of  their  organization. 

In  holding  back  from  the  temptation  to  speculate  on  the 
organization  of  the  angelic  hosts,  however,  Calvin  betrays 
no  tendency  to  minify  their  numbers,  and  he  of  course 
recognizes  the  great  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
angels.  The  numbers  of  both  are  very  great  Of  the  good 
angels,  he  tells  us,  "we  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  of 
many  legions  (Mt.  xxvi.  53),  from  Daniel  of  many  myriads 
(Dan.  vii,  10),  Elisha's  servant  saw  numerous  chariots ;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  they  encamp  around  about  those  that 
fear  God  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8),  a  great  multitude  is  suggested/'®^ 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  evil  angels  his  language  takes 
on  an  even  increased  energy.  He  speaks  of  **great  crowds*' 
(tnagnas  capias)  of  them,  and  even  with  the  exaggerating 
emphasis  of  deep  conviction  of  the  "infinite  multitude"  of 
them.''*  Though  these  two  hosts  stand  now  arrayed  against 
each  other  they  are  in  origin  and  nature  one;  for  the 
evil  spirits  are  just  good  spirits  gone  wrong.  The  funda- 
mental facts  which  Calvin  most  insists  upon  with  respect 
to  what  he  calls  "devils'*  (diaboli)  are  that  they  are  creatures 
of  God  and  were  therefore  once  good — "for  it  is  impious 
(nefas)  to  ascribe  to  the  good  God  the  creation  of  any  evil 
thing'**^ — and  that  they  have  become  evil  by  corrupting 
the  good  nature  with  which  God  endowed  them.®®     Their 

**L  xiv,  8,  cf.  14. 

•*  I.  xiv.  8. 

"I.  xiv.  14. 

'^I.  xiv.  3:  nefas  esse  adscnbi  bono  Deo  ulHus  rei  malae  creationeiiL 

■•L  xiv.  3:  *'Tbe  orthodox  faith  docs  not  admit  that  any  evil 
nature  exists  in  the  universe  of  the  -world;  since  neither  the  pravity 
and  malice  whether  of  man  or  devil  or  the  sins  which  proceed  from 
them,  came  from  nature  but  from  the  corruption  of  nature;  nor  has 
anything-  at  all  come  into  being  from  the  beg-innijig  in  wha<^  God  has 
not  given  a  specimen  of  His  wisdom  and  righteousness." 
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evil,  says  he  crisply,  is  *'not  from  creation  but  from  deprava- 
tion".** '*At  their  original  creation  they  were  angels  of 
God,  but  they  destroyed  themselves  through  degeneration/'^*^'' 
To  ascribe  to  God,  their  Creator,  the  evil  they  have  ac- 
quired by  their  defection  and  lapse,  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  Him  what  above  all  things  is  most  alien  from  Him;*^* 
and  thus  far  the  Manichaeans  are  right — for  the  good  God 
cannot  have  created  any  evil  thing.^**^  The  Scriptural  evi- 
dence of  the  fall  of  the  "devils"  Calvin  states  with  great 
brevity  but  with  sufficient  point.  He  adduces  2  Peter  ii. 
and  Jude  6  as  a  clear  statement:  and  i  Timothy  v*  21  as  a 
tadt  implication;  and  he  argues  that  when  our  Lord  (Jno. 
viit.  44)  declares  that  when  Satan  **speaketh  a  lie  he  speak- 
eth  of  his  own,"  and  adds  as  a  reason  ^'because  he  abode  not 
in  the  truth,'*  He  implies  that  he  had  once  been  in  the  truth 
and  issued  from  it  by  an  act  of  his  own.^***  In  his  other  writ- 
ings he  returns  repeatedly  to  these  conceptions  and  always 
with  the  greatest  directness  and  force  of  statement  **The 
devils."  says  he.  "have  been  angels  of  God  but  they  did  not 
retain  the  condition  in  which  they  were  created  but  have 
fallen  by  a  horrible  fall,  so  as  to  become  the  examples  of 
perdition."**^"*  **The  devils  were  created  by  God  as  well 
as  the  angels,  but  not  as  they  now  are.  We  must  always 
reserve  this, — that  the  evil  which  is  in  the  devils  proceeds 
from  themselves.  .  .  "^°^  **For  we  know  that  the  devil  is 
evil  not  by  nature,  nor  from  his  original  creation  (creaiionis 
origine),  but  by  the  fault  of  his  own  defection."^^*^ 


•  L  xiv.  16:  quum  a  Deo  conditus  sit  diabolus,  hanc  malitiara  qtiam 
ejus  naturae  tribuimus,  ncn  ex  crcatione  sed  ex  depravaddtie  esse 
tneminerimus. 

^Do:  contend  simus  hoc  breviter  habere  ele  diabolorum  natura: 
faisse  prima  creatione  an^elos  Dei,  sed  degenerando  sc  perdtdisse  et  aliis 
factos  e^se  instrumenta  perditionis* 

*•!.  XIV,  i6,  quod  est  ab  eo  alienissitnom. 

■"I.  xiv.  3,  as  above, 

^T.  xiv.  16. 

^Sermon  XVI.  on  Job.  iv.  (0pp.  33i  P  206). 

*^  Sermon    IV.  on  job.  I  (Opp.  zs,  P*  60). 

"^Comment,  on  i  Jno,  iii,  8  (0pp.  SS,  P-  334) »    Cf.  farther  Opp,  30, 
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It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  these  deliverances,  because 
they  contain  not  merely  Calvin's  doctrine  of  devils,  hut  also, 
so  far,  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  evil  This  includes,  we 
already  perceive,  a  vigorous  repudiation  of  the  notion  that 
God  can  be  in  any  way  the  author  of  evil.  The  Augustinian 
doctrine  that  omne  esse  est  bonum  is  explicitly  reaffirmed. 
God  is  good  and  it  is  impious  to  suppose  that  He  may  have 
created  anything  evil  (malum).  But  as  God  is  the  author 
of  all  that  is,  everything  that  has  come  into  being  is  m 
its  nature  good.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  in  the 
universe  as  an  evil  nature  (nwla  natura).  All  that  is  evil 
arises  not  from  nature  {ex  natura)  but  from  corruption  off 
nature  {ex  naturae  corruptione) }^'^  This  corruption  has 
been  introduced  by  the  free  action  of  the  creature:  it  is 
not  **of  creation"  but  "of  depravation/' — a  depravation  of 
which  the  creature  itself  is  the  cause  (cujus  ipse  sibi 
causa)  ,^^^  To  put  it  all  in  a  nutshell,^ — evil  according  to 
Calvin  has  its  source  not  in  the  creative  act  of  God  but  in 
the  deflected  action  of  the  creaturely  will,  Such  an  assertion 
takes  us,  of  course,  only  a  little  way  towards  a  theodicy: 
but  it  is  important  that  as  we  pass  we  should  note  as  a 
first  step  in  Calvin's  theodicy  that  he  very  energetically 
repudiates  the  notion  that  God,  who  is  good,  can  be,  as 
Creator,  the  author  of  any  evil  thing.  All  that  comes  from 
His  hands  is  **very  good/' 

As  the  angels  owe  their  existence  to  God,  so  of  course 
they  subsist  in  Him,    They  were  not  brought  into  being  ta  I 
stand,  deistically,  over  against  God,  sufficient  to  themselves : 


p,  316  (Horn,  ji  on  i  Sam.  xix)  :  *7ust  as  when  we  call  the  good  angds 
spirits  of  God,  not  because  they  have  the  same  essence  with  God^  but 
because  they  were  formed  and  created  (fonmti  et  creati  sunt)  by  Him, 
so  also  it  is  to  be  tli ought  of  devib  whose  origin  was  the  same  with  the 
good  angels.  For  they  were  not  created  evil  as  we  sec  them  today, 
and  with  that  evil  with  which  the  Scriptures  depict  them,  but  they  were 
corrupted  and  alienated  from  God  by  their  departure  from  their  original 
state:  just  as,  we  know,  man  too  fell  away  from  his  puriQr  into 
his  present  misery/' 

"'I,  xiv.  3. 

"•L  xiv<  16, 
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like  all  the  rest  of  His  creatures  their  dependence  on  God  is 
absolute.  Nothing  can  be  ascribed  to  them  as  if  it  belonged 
to  them  apart  from  Him.  They  are,  indeed,  immortal :  but 
this  is  so  far  from  meaning  that  it  is  beyond  tlie  power  of 
God  to  destroy  them,  that  it  rather  means  merely  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God  to  sustain  them  in  endless  being.  In  them- 
selves considered,  like  all  other  creaturely  existences,  they 
are  mortal  ^^®  **We  know/*  remarks  Calvin,  ^^^  **that  angels 
are  immortal  spirits,  for  God  has  created  them  for  this  con- 
dition, that  they  shall  never  be  destroyed  any  more  than  the 
souls  of  men  shall  perish.  .  .  .  The  angels  are  immortal 
cause  they  are  sustained  by  power  from  on  high,  and  God 
maintains  them— He  who  is  immortal  by  nature  and  the 
fountain  of  life  is  in  Him,  as  says  the  Psalmist  (xxxvi. 
to).  ,  ,  .  The  angels  are  not  stable  save  as  God  holds 
their  hand.  They  are  no  doubt  called  Mights  and  Powers ; 
Lbut  this  is  because  God  executes  His  power  by  them  and 
"guides  them.  Briefly,  the  angels  have  nothing  in  themselves 
by  reason  of  which  they  may  glory  in  themselves.  For  all 
that  they  have  of  power  and  stability  they  possess  from 
God.  .  .  ,"  In  all  their  activities,  accordingly,  angels  are 
but  the  instruments  of  God,  although,  to  be  sure,  they  are 
**the  instruments  in  which  God  especially  (specialiter)  ex- 
hibits the  presence  of  His  divinity  (numinis),**^^^  We 
must  not  think  of  them,  then,  as  interjxDsed  between  us  and 
God.  so  as  to  obscure  His  glory;  nor  must  we  transfer  to 
them  what  belongs  to  God  and  Christ  alone,^^^^ — worship- 
ping them,  perchance,*^®  or  at  least  attributing  to  them 
independent  activities.  The  splendor  of  the  divine  majesty 
is  indeed  reflected  in  them;^^*  but  the  glory  by  which  they 

^Opp.  48,  p.  S94'    '*As  they  have  not  always  existed,  so  they  arc 
ble  of  reaching  their  end/' 
*Opp.  33,  p.  3p6  {Sermon  16  on  Job,  4) ;  cf.  Opp.  33,  p.  3^  and 

*"  I.  xiv.  S- 
•"I.  xiv.  10. 

**Do.;  the  cult  of  angels  in  the  Church  of  Rome  led  Calvin  to  be  par- 
tictUarly  insistent  against  their  worship.    C/.  0pp.  vi.  83,  vii,  653. 
'**  L  xiv.  10:  in  eis  fujgor  divtni  numinis  refulgeat. 
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shine  is  a  derived  glory,  and  it  would  he  preposterous  ta 
allow  their  borrowed  brightness  to  blind  us  to  its  source. 
In  all  their  varied  activities  they  must  be  considered  merely 
"the  hands  of  God,  which  move  themselves  to  no  work 
except  under  His  direction.'*^  ^*' 

Some  question  may  arise  as  to  the  wideness  of  the  sphere 
of  activity  in  which  angels  are  employed  as  "the  hands  of 
God,"  There  is  at  least  a  prima  facie  appearance  that  Cal*M 
vin  thought  of  them  as  the  instruments  through  which  the 
entirety  of  God's  providential  work  is  administered.  He 
dwells  especially,  to  be  sure,  on  their  employment  as  "the 
dispensers  and  administrators  of  the  divine  beneficence"  J 
towards  His  people  ;^^*  but  he  appears  to  look  upon  this  as 
only  the  culminating  instance  of  a  universal  activity.  When 
he  says  that  they  are  "God's  ministers  ordained  for  the 
execution  of  His  laws,'*^^®  we  may  indeed  hesitate  to  press 
the  language.  But  three  several  spheres  of  activity  of  in- 
creasing comprehensiveness  seem  to  be  distinguished,  when 
he  tells  us  God  "uses  their  service  for  the  protection  of  His 
people,  and  by  means  of  them  both  dispenses  His  benefits 
among  men  and  executes  also  the  rest  of  His  works/*^^"' 
And  the  whole  seems  summed  up  in  a  phrase  when  he  tells 
us  again  that  God  "exercises  and  administers  His  govern*  ■ 
ment  in  the  world  through  them.***^®  The  universal  reach 
of  their  activities  appears  to  be  explicitly  asserted  in  the 
comprehensive  statement  that  God  "uses  their  ministry 
and  service  for  executing  all  that  He  has  decreed/ '^^*    It  m 

'^^I.  xlv.  12 :  si  non  tit  ejus  manus  a  nobis  considerantur,  quae  nullum 
ad  opus  nisi  ipso  dirigente  se  inoveant  M 

""I.  xiv.  6.  V 

^L  xiv.  4;    Dei  ministri  ad  jussa  ejus  exsequenda  ordinati. 
"'  I,  xiv.  9 :    quorum  obsequio  utitur  Dcus  ad  suorum  protectionem, 
ct  per  quos  turn  sua  beneficia  inter  homines  dispensat,  turn  rcliquia 
ctiam  opera  exsequitur.  ■ 

"*I.  xiv.  5:  imperiura  suum  in  mundo,  ^ 

^I.xiv.S  ad  init,*  ad  exsequenda  omnia  quae  decrevit.  Cf.  Heideg- 
ger's threefold  distribution  of  angelic  functions:  In  praecomura  laudum 
ejus,  nccnon  in  regimine  mundi,  ecclesiae  imprimis  ministrant  (ai  cited 
by  Heppe:    DogmaL  d,  ref.  Kirche^  p,  146). 
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certainly  would  appear  from  such  broad  statements  that  Cal- 
vin looked  upon  the  angels  as  agents  through  which  God 
carries  on  His  entire  providential  government* 

The  question  is  not  unnaturally  raised  whether  by  this 
conception  Calvin  does  not  remove  God  too  far  from  His 
works,  interposing  between  Him  and  His  operations  a  body 
of  intermediaries  by  which  He  is  separated  from  the  uni- 
verse after  the  fashion  of  a  false  transcendenceism.^**'  It  is 
quite  plain  that  Calvin  did  not  so  conceive  the  matter.  So 
far  from  supposing  that  the  execution  of  the  works  of 
providence  through  the  medium  of  angels  involves  the  ab- 
sence of  God  from  these  works,  he  insists  that  they  are  only 
the  channels  of  the  presence  of  God.  "How  preposterous 
it  is,*'  he  exclaims,  "that  we  should  be  separated  from  God 
by  the  angels  when  they  have  been  constituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  testifying  the  completer  presence  of  His 

**  "It  deserves  remark,"  says  P.  J.  Mullcr  (D^  Godsleer  van  Zwingli 
und  Calvijn,  p,  77),  "that  Calvin  answers  tlie  question  why  God  mak^s 
use  of  angels*  after  a  fashion  which  niore  or  less  affects  the  immanence 
of  God,  He  points  to  the  multiplicity  of  our  dangers,  to  our  weakness^ 
and  to  our  liability  to  trepidatio  and  desperatto.  Now  God  not  merely 
promises  us  Hts  care;  but  He  even  appoints  an  'innumerable  multi- 
tude of  protectors,  whom  He  has  commissioned  to  keesp  watch  over 
m*;  so  that  wc  may  *feel  ourselves  without  danger,  no  matter  what 
evil  threatens,  so  long  as  we  are  under  this  protection  and  care'  (I,  xiv, 
ir), — ^a  mode  of  conception  to  which  he  does  not,  however,  hold,  since 
be  looks  upon  all  things  and  man  as  well  rather  as  immediately  de- 
pendent on  God  Himself  and  on  His  care  alone,"  Mullcr  quotes 
Zwingli  (0pp.  IL  b.  27)  as  complaining  of  Luther's  attribution  of  all 
evils  to  the  devil  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  providence 
of  God.  **How  is  it/'  asks  Zwingli,  '*that  to  you  the  poor  devil  must 
have  done  everything,  as  no  man  can  do  in  my  house?  I  thought  the 
devil  was  already  overcome  and  judged.  H  the  devil  is  now  a  power- 
ful lord  in  the  world,  as  you  have  just  said,  how  can  it  be  that  all 
things  shall  be  worked  out  through  God*s  providence?"  In  both 
Zwingli's  and  MuUer's  cases  the  antithesis  is  not  exact.  All  things  can 
be  worked  ot»t  by  God*s  providence  and  yet  the  Devil  be  the  author  of 
all  that  is  evil;  because  the  Devil  himself  may  be — and  is — an  instru- 
ment of  God's  providence.  God's  use  of  angels  in  His  providence  is  no 
injury  to  His  immanent  working,  because  they  are  the  instruments  of 
His  immanent  working;  and  Calvin  docs  not  depart  from  the  one  notion 
while  emphasising  the  other,  because  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
notions  but  two  sides  of  one  idea. 
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aid  to  us/*^^^  Are  we  separated  from  the  works  of  our 
hands  because  it  is  by  our  hands  that  they  are  wrought  ? 
And  the  angels,  if  rightly  conceived,  must  be  thought  of 
just  as  the  hands  of  God — the  appropriate  instruments,  not 
which  work  instead  of  Him,  but  by  which  He  works.^^^  He, 
therefore,  once  for  all  dismisses  **that  Platonic  philosophy" 
which  interposes  angels  between  God  and  His  world,  and 
even  asks  us  to  seek  access  to  God  through  the  angels,  as  if 
we  had  not  immediacy  of  access  to  Him*  **For  this  is  the 
reason  they  are  called  Angels  of  Power  or  Powers,"  he 
remarks  in  another  place ;*^^  **not  that  God,  resigning  His 
power  to  them,  sits  idle  in  heaven,  but  because,  by  acting 
powerfully  in  them,  He  magnificently  manifests  His  power 
to  us.  They  therefore  act  ill  and  perversely  who  assign  any- 
thing to  angels  as  of  themselves,  or  who  so  make  them 
intermediaries  between  us  and  God  that  they  obscure  the 
gloiy  of  God  as  if  it  were  removed  to  a  distance;  since 
rather  it  manifests  itself  as  present  in  them.  Accordingly 
the  mad  speculations  of  Plato  are  to  be  shunned  as  institut- 
ing too  great  a  distance  between  us  and  God.  .  .  ."  In  his 
view,  therefore,  the  angels  do  not  stand  between  God  and 
the  world  to  hold  them  apart  but  to  draw  them  together  as 
channels  of  operation  through  which  God's  power  flows  into 
His  works. 

If  he  were  asked  whether  he  does  not,  by  this  inter- 
position of  angels  between  God  and  His  works,  infringe  on 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  immanence  and  raise  doubt  as  to 
God  s  immanent  activit>%  Calvin  would  doubtless  reply 
that  he  does  not  "interpose"  the  angels  between  God  and 
His  works,  but  conceives  them  as  just  "the  hands  of  God" 
working;  and  that  he,  of  course,  conceives  God  as  immanent 
in  the  angels  themselves,  so  that  their  working  is  just  His 
working  through  them,  as  His  instruments.  We  must  not 
confuse  the  question  of  the  method  of  God*s  immanent  ac- 


*  I.  xiv»  12, 
■I,  xiv.  12. 

■  Com,  on  Jno.  v.  4  (Opp,  47,  p.  105)*. 
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tivity  with  that  of  the  fact  of  that  activity.  The  suggestion 
that  God  carries  on  His  providential  government  through 
the  agency  of  angels  is  only  a  suggestion  of  the  method  of 
His  immanent  working  and  can  raise  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
His  immanent  working  only  on  the  supposition  that  these 
angels  stand  so  over  against  God  in  their  independence  as 
to  break — so  to  speak — His  contact  with  His  works.  This  is 
Deism,  and  is  therefore  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  immanence ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  He  employs  angels  in  which  He  is  immanent  in 
His  operations.  In  any  event  God  executes  His  works  of 
providence  through  the  intermediation  of  second  causes ;  for 
this  is  the  very  definition  of  a  work  of  providence.  The  dis- 
covery that  among  these  second  causes  there  are  always 
personal  as  well  as  impersonal  agencies  to  be  taken  into 
account,  can  raise  no  question  as  between  immanence  and 
transcendence  in  God's  modes  of  action — unless  personal 
agents  are  conceived  to  be,  as  such^  so  independent  of  God 
as  to  exclude  in  all  that  is  performed  by  their  agency  the 
conception  of  His  immanent  working.  And  in  that  case 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  divine  immanence  in  the  sphere  of 
human  life  and  activity?  In  a  word,  Calvin's  conception 
that  all  the  works  of  God's  providence  are  wrought  through 
the  intermediation  of  angels  excludes  the  immanence  of  God 
in  His  world  as  little  as  the  recognition  of  human  activi- 
ties excludes  the  immanence  of  God  in  history^ 

The  real  interest  of  his  conception  does  not  lie,  therefore, 
in  any  bearing  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  on  his  view  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe — it  leaves  his  view  on  that 
point  unaffected — but  in  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  Calvin's 
pneumatology.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  the 
vividness  of  his  sense  of  the  spiritual  environment  in  which 
our  life  is  cast.  We  see  here  that  he  conceived  the  universe 
as  in  all  its  operations  moving  on  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
these  superhuman  intelligences.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  there  was  no  dualism  in  his  conception  of  the  universe: 
he  did  not  set  the  spiritual  and  physical  worlds,  or  the  earthly 
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and  supramundane  worlds*  over  against  one  another  as  sep- 
arate and  unrelated  entities*  He  conceived  them  as  all 
working  together  in  one  unitary  system,  acting  and  inter« 
acting  on  one  another.  And  he  accustomed  himself  to  per- 
ceive beneath  the  events  of  human  history— whether  cor- 
porate or  individual — and  beneath  the  very  operations  of 
physical  nature — not  merely  the  hand  of  God,  upholding 
and  governing;  but  the  activities  of  those  *'hands  of  God" 
who  hearken  to  His  voice  and  fulfil  His  word,  and  whom 
He  not  only  charges  with  the  care  of  His  "little  ones**,  and 
the  direction  of  the  movements  of  the  peoples,  but  nmkes 
even  "winds**  and  a  "flaming  fire." 

To  the  question  why  God  thus  universally  operates  through 
the  instrumentality  of  subordinate  intelligences,  Calvin  has 
no  answer,  in  its  general  aspects*  except  a  negative  one.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  needs  their  aid  or  is  unable  to  accomplish 
without  them  what  He  actually  does  through  them.  If  He 
employs  them,  "He  certainly  does  not  do  this  from  necessity, 
as  if  He  were  unable  to  do  without  them;  for  whenever 
He  pleases,  He  passes  them  by  and  accomplishes  His 
work  by  nothing  but  His  mere  will;  so  far  are  they  from 
relieving  Him  of  any  difficulty  by  their  aid,"^**  These 
words  have  their  application  to  the  whole  sphere  of  angelical 
activities,  as  indeed  they  have  to  the  entire  body  of  second 
causes,"'  but  they  are  spoken  directly  only  of  the  employ- 
ment of  angels  as  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Calvin  that  he  confines  his  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  this  highest  function  of  angelic  service, 
as  that  which  was  of  special  religious  value  to  his  readers, 
and  that  to  which  as  a  practical  man  seeking  practical  ends 
It  behoved  him  particularly  to  address  himself.  In  this 
highest  sphere  of  angelic  operation  he  is  not  without  even 
a  positive  response  to  the  query  why  God  uses  angels  to 
perform  His  will.  It  is  not  for  His  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
His  people;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  concession  to  their  weakness 


"^L  xiv*  II. 

"  I.  XVI  2, 
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God  is  able,  certainly,  to  protect  His  people  by  the  mere  nod 
of  His  power ;  and  surely  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  them  and 
more  than  enough  that  God  declares  Himself  their  protec- 
tor.*^* To  look  around  for  further  aid  after  we  have 
received  the  promise  of  God  that  He  will  protect  us,  it 
undeniably  wrong  in  us.^^^  Is  not  the  simple  promise  of  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  sufficient  safeguard  against 
all  dangers?  But  we  are  weak ;*^^  and  God  is  good, — full 
of  leniency  and  indulgence/^® — ^and  He  wishes  to  give  us  not 
only  His  protection  but  the  sense  of  His  protection*  Dealing 
with  us  as  we  are,  not  as  we  ought  to  be,  He  is  willing  to 
appeal  to  our  imagination  and  to  comfort  us  in  our  feeling 
of  danger  or  despair  by  enabling  us  to  apprehend,  in  our 
own  way,  the  presence  of  His  grace.  He,  therefore,  has 
added  to  His  promise  that  He  will  Himself  care  for  us, 
the  further  one  that  '*we  shall  have  innumerable  escorts  to 
whom  He  has  given  charge  to  secure  our  safety/'*^**  Like 
Elisha,  then,  who,  when  he  was  oppressed  by  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Syrians,  was  shown  the  multitude  of  the  angels 
sent  to  guard  him*  we,  when  terrified  by  the  thought  of  the 
multitude  of  our  enemies,  may  find  refuge  in  that  discovery 
of  Elisha*s:    "There  are  more  for  us  than  against  us.*' 

In  insisting  upon  this  particular  function  of  angels  above 
all  others,  Calvin  feels  himself  to  be,  as  a  Biblical  theologian, 
simply  following  the  lead  of  Scripture,  For,  intent  espe- 
cially on  what  may  most  make  for  our  consolation  and  the 
confirmation  of  our  faith,  the  Scripture  lays  its  stress,  he  tells 
us,  on  angels  as  the  dispensers  and  administrators  of  the 
Divine  beneficence  towards  God's  people;  and  "reminds  us 
that  they  guard  our  safety,  undertake  our  defence,  direct  our 
ways,  and  exercise  solicitude  that  no  harm  shall  befall 

**I.  xiv.  11:  illud  quidem  unum  satis  superquc  esse  debcrct,  qtio4 
Dominus  asserit  se  nostrum  esse  protectorem. 

"^  Do,:  pcrpcram  id  Quidem  fieri  a  nobis  fateor.  quod  post  illara  sim- 
plicem  promissionem  dc  unius  Eki  protectione,  adhuc  circiimspectamti* 
unde  veniat  nobis  auxilium. 

^Da.:  imbeciUtas,  moUities,  fragililas,  \4tiijm. 

^Do.:    pro  immensa  sua  dementia  et  fadiitate, 

•"Do. 
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US."***  These  great  provisions  are  universal,  he  tells  us,  and 
belong  **to  all  believers"  without  exception.  Every  fol- 
lower of  Christ  has,  therefore,  pledged  to  his  protection 
the  whole  host  of  the  angels  of  God.  In  the  interests  of 
the  greatness  of  this  pledge,  Calvin  enters  the  lists  against 
the  idea  of  **guardian  angels",  which  had  become  the  settled 
doctrine  of  the  old  church,^^^ — not  indeed  with  the  sharp- 
ness and  decision  which  afterwards  obtained  in  the  Reformed 
churches,^^^  but  yet  with  an  obvious  feeling  that  this  notion 
lacks  Scriptural  basis  and  offers  less  than  what  the  Scrip- 
tures provide  for  the  consolation  and  support  of  God*s 
people.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted  at  all,  Calvin  wishes  it  to  be 
accepted  not  instead  of,  but  alongside  of,  what  he  feels  to  be 
the  much  greater  assurance  that  the  whole  body  of  angels 
is  concerned  with  the  protection  and  salvation  of  everyone 
of  the  saints.  **Of  this  indeed,"  he  remarks,  "we  may 
be  sure,— that  the  case  of  each  one  of  us  is  not  committed  to 
one  angel  alone,  but  that  all  of  them  with  one  consent  watch 
over  our  salvation/' *^^  This  being  a  settled  fact,  he  does 
not  consider  the  question  of  **guardian  angels"  worth  con- 
sidering: if  "all  the  orders  of  the  celestial  army  stand  guard 
over  our  salvation",  he  asks,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
us  whether  one  particular  angel  is  also  told  off  to  act  as  our 
particular  guardian  or  not  ?  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  restrict 
the  protection  granted  us  by  God  to  this  one  angel, — ^why 
that  is  a  different  matter:  that  would  be  to  do  a  great  injury 
to  himself  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  church,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  encouragement  they  receive  from  the  divine 
assurance  that  they  are  compassed  about  and  defended  on 
all  sides  in  their  conflict  by  the  forces  of  heaven.^^ 

^L  xiv.d 

"  L  xiv,  7, 

*"C/,  Voetius,  DUput  I,  p.  900.  Mfho  remarks  that  mast  of  the  Re- 
formed (including  himself)  deny  the  existence  of  guardian  angels, 
adding:  "We  embrace  the  opinion  of  Calvin  in  Instit.  L  xiv.  7,  and 
Cam,  on  Psalms  (91)  and  on  Matthew  (iB),  and  of  the  other  Reform- 
ers, who  reject  this  opinion  as  vain  and  curious,  and  we  think  that 
oomething  in  this  matter  has  adhered  to  the  ancient  fathers  from  the 
Platonic  theology  and  the  mythological  theology  of  the  Gentiles/* 

***L  xiv,  7. 

""This  last  sentence  is  new  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  InsiiiuUs, 
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What  Calvin  has  to  say  about  the  evil  spirits — the  * 'devils*' 
as  he  calls  them — is  determined  by  the  same  practical  pur- 
pose which  dominates  his  discussion  of  the  good  angels.  He 
begins,  therefore,  with  the  remark  that  *'almost  everything 
which  Scripture  transmits  concerning  devils,  has  as  its  end 
that  we  should  be  solicitous  to  gitard  against  their  snares  and 
machinations,  and  may  provide  ourselves  with  such  arms 
as  are  firm  and  strong  enough  to  repel  the  most  powerful 
enemies/'*^®  He  proceeds  by  laying  stress  on  the  numbers, 
the  malice,  and  the  subtlety  of  these  devils ;  and  by  striving 
in  every  way  to  awaken  the  reader  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
desperation  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  is  engaged  with 
them.*'"^  The  effect  is  to  paint  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
world  of  evil,  set  over  against  the  world  of  good  as  in 
some  sense  its  counterfeit*^^®  determined  upon  overturning 
the  good,  and  to  that  end  waging  a  perpetual  war  against 
God  and  His  people, ^^^  He  then  points  out  that  the  evil  of 
these  dreadful  beings  is  of  themselves,  not  of  God,' — coming 
not  from  creation  but  from  corruption**" — and  closes  with 
two  sections  upon  the  relation  they  sustain  to  God's  provi- 
dential government.  To  these  closing  sections  (§§17  and 
18  )t  it  will  repay  us  to  devote  careful  attention.  In  them 
Calvin  resolves  the  dualism  which  is  introduced  into  the 
universe  by  the  intrusion  of  evil  into  it,  by  showing  that  this 
evil  itself  is  held  tinder  the  control  of  God  and  is  employed 
for  His  divine  purposes;  and  he  does  this  in  such  a  manner 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  Calvin  both  in  the  Institutes  and  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  understands  Mat,  xviii,  10  of  "the  angels  of 
UtHe  children*'  (cf,  Instit.  I.  xiv.  7,  9),  which  seems  certainly  wrong, 
Cf,  art,  ''Little  Ones'*  in  Hastings*  Diet,  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels, 

■*!.  xiv.  13  ad  tmf. 

^Do.:  IJ-15. 

"^.  xiv.  14,  end:  "For  just  as  the  Church  and  the  Society  of  the 
Saints  have  Christ  as  head,  so  the  faction  of  the  impious  and  impiety 
itself  is  depicted  to  us  with  its  prince,  who  holds  there  supreme 
dominion/*    Cf.  0pp.  35,  p.  35;  53,  P*  339. 

""I.  xiv,  15,  beginning:  Hoc  quoque  ad  pcrpettium  cum  diabolo 
cenamen  accendere  nos  debet,  quod  adversarius  Dei  et  noster  ubique 
dicitur«    Cf.  the  whole  §  and  especially  its  closing  words. 

"*r.  xiv  16. 
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that  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  justice  of 
the  conceptions  or  the  precision  and  clearness  of  the  languag^e 
in  which  they  are  given  expression. ^*^ 

The  first  of  these  sections  asserts  the  completeness  of 
the  control  which  God  exercises  over  the  devils.  It  is  true 
that  Satan  is  at  discord  and  strife  with  God:^*^  he  is  by 
nature — that  is,  acquired  nature — ^wicked  (improbus)  and 
every  propension  of  his  will  is  to  contumacy  and  rebellion ; 
of  his  own  accord  he  does  nothing,  therefore,  which  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  in  opposition  to  God.**^  But  he  is,  after 
all,  but  a  creature  of  God  s  and  God  holds  him  in  with  the 
bridle  of  His  power  and  controls  his  every  act  Although . 
therefore,  every  impulse  of  his  will  is  in  conflict  with  God, 
he  can  do  nothing  except  by  God*s  will  and  approval.^*^  So 
it  is  uniformly  represented  in  Scripture.  Thus  we  read  that 
Satan  could  not  assault  Job  until  he  had  obtained  permission 
so  to  do;^**  that  the  lying  spirit  by  which  Ahab  was  de- 
ceived was  commissioned  from  the  Lord;*^®  that  the  evil 
spirit  which  punished  Saul  for  his  sins  was  from  the  Lord  ;**^ 
that  the  plagiies  of  Egypt,  sent  by  God  as  they  were,  were 
wrought,  nevertheless,  by  evil  angels.^**  And  thus  Paul, 
generalizing,  speaks  of  the  blinding  of  unbelievers  both  as 
the  *'work  of  God"  and  the  '^operation  of  Satan'',  meaning  of 
course  that  Satan  does  it  only  under  the  government  of 
God.**^  *'It  stands  fast  therefore'',  Calvin  concludes,  "that 
Satan  is  under  God's  power,  and  is  so  governed  by  God's 

***  Cf.  the  definition  given  of  dentons  by  Voetius,  Disp.  I.  p.  911, 
gumming  up  what  is  more  broadly  taught  by  Calvin  in  the  brevity  of  a 
definition.  A  demon,  says  he,  '^is  an  angel,  created  in  integrity,  who, 
subjected  on  account  of  ht-s  own  defection  to  endless  evil  and 
misery,  serves,  even  though  unwillingly,  the  providence  and  glory  of 
God/' 

*"I.  xiv.  17:    discordia  et  pugna  cum  Deo. 

***nisi  volente  et  annuente  Deo,  nihil  facere  posse, 

***msi  impetrata  lacultatc. 

■^a  Domino  amandatus. 

***spiritus   Domini   mains, 

***per  angelos  ma!os. 

***opus  Dei— operatic  Satan ae. 
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Turill  (nutti)  that  he  is  compelled  to  render  God  obedience. 
We  may  say  certainly  that  *'Satan  resists  God,  and  his 
works  are  contrary  to  God's  works ;  but  we  at  the  same  time 
assert  that  this  repugnancy  and  this  strife  are  dependent 
on  God*s  permission.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  his  will 
(voluntate),  nor  yet  of  his  efforts  (conatu),  but  only  of 
the  results  (effectu).  For  the  devil  is  wicked  by  nature 
and  has  not  the  least  propension  towards  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  but  is  wholly  bent  on  contumacy  and  rebellion. 
What  he  has  from  Iiis  own  iniquity,  therefore,  is  that  he 
desires  and  purposes  to  oppose  God :  by  this  depravity  he  is 
stimulated  to  try  to  do  those  things  which  he  thinks  in  the 
hig-hcst  degree  inimical  to  God,  But  God  holds  him  bound 
and  atrbed  by  the  bridle  of  his  power,  so  that  he  can  carry 
out  only  those  things  which  are  divinely  permitted  to  him, 
and  thus,  will  he  nill  he,  he  obeys  his  Creator,  seeing  that 
he  is  compelled  to  perform  whatever  service  God  impels 
him  to/'i«^ 

This  important  passage  appears  first  in  the  edition  of  the 
Institutes  published  in  1543;  but  its  entire  substance  was  in 
Calvin's  mind  from  the  beginning.    It  is  given  expression, 
first,  in  the  course  of  the  broader  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  God's  providence  to  the  evil  acts  of  men  and  devils  incor- 
lK)rated  into  the  second  chapter  (De  Fide)  of  the  first  edi* 
taon  of  the  Institutes  (1536).^^^    "Thus,  the  affliction  of 
Job",  Calvin  there  declares,  "was  the  work  of  God  and  of  the 
«levil;  and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  devil  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  righteousness  of  God;  for  the  devil  was 
endeavoring  to  destroy  Job,   God  was  testing  him    (Job 
i.  and  ii-)-     So  Assur  was  the  rod  of  the  Lord's  anger, 
Sennacherib  the  axe  in  his  hand  (Is.  x.)  ;  all  called,  raised  up, 
impelled  by  Him,  in  a  word  His  ministers.     But  how? 
"While  they  were  obeying  their  unbridled  lust,  they  were 
unconsciously  serving  the  righteousness  of  God  (  Jen  xxvii. 
<).    Behold  God  and  them,  the  authors  of  the  same  work, 

**I.  xiv-  17,  end. 
**  0pp.  I.  p,  60. 
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but  in  the  same  work  the  righteousness  of  Gck!  and  tlieir 
iniquity  manifested  T*  The  same  line  of  thought  is  much 
more  completely  worked  out,  and  very  fully  illustrated  from 
the  instance  of  Job,  as  a  part  of  the  discussion  of  man's 
sinfulness  in  the  presence  of  the  machinations  of  evil  and 
the  providence  of  God,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
second  edition  of  the  ItisHtutes  (1539)  and  retained  from  it 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  editions — in  the  final  edition 
forming  the  opening  sections  of  the  discussion  of  How  Gad 
works  in  the  hearts  of  men  (IL  iv,  1*2).^^^ 

Much  the  same  line  of  thought  is  developed  again  in  the 
full  discussion  of  the  providence  of  God  which  appears  in 
the  tract  against  the  Libertines,  which  was  published  in 
1545.  Speaking  here  of  the  particular  providence  of  God, 
Calvin  proceeds  as  follows :  **It  is  furthermore  to  be  noted 
that  not  only  does  God  serve  Himself  thus  with  the  insensi- 
ble creatures,  to  work  and  execute  His  will  through  them ; 
but  also  with  men  and  even  with  devils.  So  that  Satan  and 
the  wicked  are  executors  of  His  will  Thus  He  used  the 
Egyptians  to  afflict  His  people,  and  subsequently  raised  up 
the  Assyrians  to  chastise  them,  when  they  had  sinned ;  and 
others  in  like  manner.  As  for  the  devil,  we  see  that  he  was 
employed  to  torment  Saul  (i  Sam.  x\^i.  14,  xviii.  id),  to 
deceive  Ahab  (i  Kings  xxii.  22),  and  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all  the  wicked  whenever  they  require  it  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
49) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  test  the  constancy  of  God's 
people,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Job.  The  Libertines,  now, 
meeting  with  these  passages,  are  dumfounded  by  them 
and  without  due  consideration  conclude  that,  therefore*  the 
creatures  do  nothing  at  alL  Thus  they  fall  into  a  terrible 
error.  For  not  only  do  they  confound  heaven  and  earth 
together  but  God  and  the  devil.  This  comes  from  not  ob- 
serving two  limitations  which  are  very  necessary.  The 
first  is  that  Satan  and  wicked  men  are  not  such  instruments 
of  God  that  they  do  not  act  also  of  their  own  accord. 
we  must  not  imagine  that  God  makes  use  of  a  wicked 
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precisely  as  He  does  of  a  stone  or  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
He  employs  him  rather  as  a  reasonable  creature  according 
10  the  quality  of  the  nature  He  has  given  him.  W^hen,  then, 
we  say  that  God  works  by  means  of  the  wicked,  this  does 
not  forbid  that  the  wicked  work  also  on  their  own  account. 
This  Scripture  shows  us  with  even  remarkable  clearness. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  declares  that  God  shall  hiss 
(Is.  V.  26),  and  as  it  were  sound  the  drum  to  call  the 
infidels  to  arms  and  shall  harden  or  inflame  their  hearts — 
yet,  on  the  other,  it  does  not  leave  out  of  account  their 
own  thought  and  will,  and  attributes  to  them  the  work  they 
da  by  the  appointment  of  God.  The  second  limitation 
which  these  unhappy  men  disregard  is  that  there  is  a  very 
real  distinction  between  the  work  of  God  and  that  of  a 
wicked  man  when  he  serves  as  the  instrument  of  God.  For 
it  is  by  his  own  avarice,  or  his  own  ambition »  or  his  own 
jealousy,  or  his  own  cruelty,  that  a  wicked  man  is  incited 
to  do  what  he  does ;  and  he  has  no  regard  to  any  other  end. 
And  it  is  according  to  the  root,  which  is  the  affection  of  the 
heart,  and  to  the  end  which  it  seeks,  that  the  work  is  quali- 
fied; and  so  it  is  rightly  accoimted  wicked.  But  God  has 
an  entirely  contrary  purpose.  It  is  to  execute  His  right- 
eousness, to  save  and  conserve  the  good,  to  employ  His 
goodness  and  grace  towards  the  faithful,  to  chastise  the 
ill-deserving.  Here,  then,  lies  the  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  God  and  men,  so  as  to  contemplate  in  the  same 
work  God's  righteousness,  goodness,  judgment,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  malice  of  the  devil  or  of  the  wicked. 
Let  us  take  a  good  and  clear  mirror  in  which  to  see  all  that 
I  am  saying.  When  Job  heard  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his 
g^oods,  of  the  death  of  his  children,  of  the  many  calamities 
which  had  fallen  on  him,  he  recognized  that  it  was  God  who 
was  visiting  him,  and  said,  *The  Lord  has  given,  the  Lord 
has  taken  away/  And,  in  truth,  it  was  so.  But  was  it  noL 
also  the  devil  who  had  brewed  this  pottage?  Was  it  not 
the  Chaldaeans  who  had  s]x)iled  his  goods?    Did  he  com* 
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mend  the  thieves  and  brigands,  and  excuse  the  devil,  be* 
cause  his  affliction  had  come  to  him  from  God?  Certainly 
not.  He  well  knew  there  was  an  important  distinction  to 
be  observed  here.  And  so  he  condemns  the  evil,  and  says 
'Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/  Similarly  David,  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  Shimei,  no  doubt  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  from  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xvi.  11),  and  saw  that 
this  wretch  was  a  rod  by  which  God  was  chastising  hira. 
But  while  he  praised  God,  he  did  not  omit  to  condemn 
Shimei  (2  Kings  ii.  9).  We  shall  return  to  this  at  an- 
other place.  For  the  present  let  it  suffice  to  hear  this :  that 
God  so  uses  His  creatures  and  makes  them  serve  His  provi-fl 
dcnce,  that  the  instrument  which  He  employs  may  often 
be  bad;  that  His  turning  the  malice  of  Satan  or  of  bad  men 
to  good  does  not  in  the  least  excuse  their  evil  or  make  their 
work  other  than  bad  and  to  be  condemned,  seeing  that  every 
work  receives  its  quality  from  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
done.  ,  .  .  On  the  contrary,  we  must  needs  observe  that  the 
creattjres  do  their  works  here  in  their  own  degree,  and  these 
are  to  be  estimated  as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  done 
in  obedience  to  God  or  to  offend  Him.  All  the  time,  God 
is  above,  directing  everything  to  a  good  end,  and  turning 
the  evil  into  good,  or,  at  least,  drawing  good  out  of  what  is 
evil,  acting  according  to  His  nature,  that  is  in  righteousness 
and  equity ;  and  making  use  of  the  devil  in  such  a  manner  as 
in  no  way  to  mix  Himself  with  him  so  as  to  have  anything 
in  common  with  him»  or  to  entangle  Himself  in  any  evil 
association,  or  to  efface  the  nature  of  what  is  evil  by  His 
righteousness.  It  is  just  like  the  sun  which,  shining  on  a 
piece  of  carrion  and  causing  putrefaction  in  it,  contracts 
no  taint  whatever  from  the  corruption,  and  does  not  by  its 
purity  destroy  the  foulness  and  infection  of  the  carrion. 
So  God  deals  in  such  a  manner  with  the  deeds  of  the  wicked 
that  the  holiness  which  is  in  Him  does  not  justify  the  in  fee* 
tion  which  is  in  them,  nor  is  contaminated  by  it/' 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  quote  at  some  length  01 
of  the  more  extended  passages  in  which  Calvin  develops  tl 
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Idoctrine  annoiuiced  in  the  section  before  us,  although  it 
ids  us  somewhat  away  from  the  single  point  here  to  be 
*  emphasized,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  providence. 
This  broader  view  once  before  us,  however,  we  may  return 
to  emphasize  the  single  point  which  now  concerns  us — 
Calviii's  teaching  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  evil  spirits 
God*  This  seemed  to  Calvin  to  lie  so  close  to  the  center 
of  dristian  hope  and  life  that  he  endlessly  repeats  it  in 
his  occasional  writings,  and  has  even  incorporated  an  as- 
scrtion  of  it  in  his  Catechism  (1545).^^^  '*But  what  shall  wc 
think  of  the  wicked  and  of  devils",  he  there  asks, — "are 
they,  too,  subject  to  God?"  And  he  answers:  **Although 
God  does  not  lead  them  by  His  Spirit,  He  nevertheless 
fliolds  them  in  check  as  with  a  bridle,  so  that  they  cannot 
move  save  as  He  permits  them.  And  He  even  makes  them 
isters  of  His  will,  so  that  He  compels  them  to  execute 
awillingly  and  against  their  determination  what  seems 
to  Him,"*®^  The  recognition  of  this  fact  seemed 
to  him  essential  even  to  an  intelligent  theism,  which,  he 
r  urges,  certainly  requires  that  God  should  be  conceived  not 
Ifcss  as  Governor  than  as  Creator  of  all  things — as,  indeed, 
'the  two  things  go  together,  'If,  then,  we  imagine",  he 
writes,^®'  '*that  God  does  not  govern  all,  but  that  some 
things  come  about  by  fortune,  it  follows  that  this  fortune 
is  a  goddess  who  has  created  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  praise  is  not  due  to  God  alone.  And  it  is  an  execrable 
Wasphemy  if  we  think  that  the  devil  can  do  anything  with- 
otit  the  permission  of  God:  that  is  all  one  with  making 
him  creator  of  the  world  in  part."  ''Now  Satan",  says  he 
again,*'®  "is  also  subject  to  God,  so  that  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  Satan  has  any  principality  except  what  is 
given  him  by  God ;  and  there  is  good  reason  why  he  should 
be  subject  to  Him  since  he  proceeds  from  Him.  The 
devils  were  created  by  God  as  well  as  the  angels,  but  not 

^  Opp,  vii.  p.  188  sq, 
•*  0pp.  vi.  pp.  17,  i^ 

^Opp.  XXXV,  p.  152  (Sermon  130,  on  Job,  xxxtv). 
^Opp,  xxjiiil  p,  60  (S^rmofi  4  on  Job.  i). 
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such  as  they  are.     It  is  necessar}^  that  we  always  n 
this, — that  the  evil  which  is  in  the  devils  proceeds 
themselves."^*^^ 

Calvin  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  insist  on  the  contrcrf 
of  the  devils  by  God  without  consideration  of  the  ends  for 
which  this  control  was  exercised.  He  therefore  follows  up 
his  assertion  of  this  control  (§17)  with  a  discussion  of  tlie 
use  God  makes  of  "unclean  spirits"  (immundi  spiritus) 
(§18).  This  use,  he  tells  us,  is  twofold.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  test,  try,  exercise  and  develop  the  faithful.  And 
they  are  employed  to  punish  the  wicked.  On  the  latter  of 
these  he  dwells  as  little  as  its  faithful  presentation  per- 
mitted. Those  whom  God  **does  not  design  to  enroll  in  His 
own  flock",  he  tells  us,  He  delivers  over  to  the  control  of 
Satan  as  the  minister  of  the  divine  vengeance;  and  he 
pictures  in  a  few  burning  words  the  terribleness  of  their 
fate.  On  the  employment  of  Satan  and  his  angels  for  the 
profit  of  God*s  people  he  dwells  more  at  length  and  with 
evident  reminiscence  of  his  own  Christian  experience. 
"They  exercise  the  faithful  with  fighting",  he  tells  us, 
"they  assail  them  with  snares,  harrass  them  with  assaults^ 
push  them  in  combat,  even  fatigue  them  often,  confuse^ 
terrify,  and  sometimes  wound  them/*  Yet  they  never,  he 
adds,  "conquer  or  overcome  them".  God's  children  may 
often  be  filled  with  consternation,  but  they  are  never  so  dis- 
heartened that  they  cannot  recover  themselves;  they  may 
be  struck  down  by  the  violence  of  the  blows  they  receive, 
but  they  always  rise  again;  they  may  be  wounded,  but  they 


^Cf.  also  Opp,  ix.  p.  309;  xxxviii.  pp.  478-484;  xxx,  pp,  287,  31s; 
xlviii,  p.  594  where  it  is  the  ascended  Christ  wha  is  affirmed  (as  God 
of  providence)  to  hold  the  devils  in  check  so  that  they  do  nothing  save 
by  His  will.  Also  the  statement  in  the  Confession  des  EschoHers  of 
1559  {Of  p.  ix,  pp*  723-4)  :  *'An4  although  Satan  and  the  reprobate 
endeavor  to  throw  everything  into  confusion  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
faithful  themselves  doubt  the  right  order  of  their  sins,  I  recognize 
nevertheless  that  God,  as  the  Supreme  Prince  and  Lord  of  All»  turns 
the  evil  into  good,  and  governs  all  things  by  a  certain  secret  curb,  and 
moderates  them  in  a  wonderful  way,  which  we  ought  with  all  submission 
of  mind  to  adore,  since  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend  it" 
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cannot  be  slain;  they  may  be  made  to  labor  through  their 
whole  lives,  but  in  the  end  they  obtain  the  victory. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  thrown  out  into  a  high 
light  in  this  discussion  which  it  will  repay  us  to  take  notice  of. 
We  observe,  first  of  all,  Calvin's  view  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil.     "This  exercise'*,  he 
says,  or  we  might  perhaps  almost  translate  it  '*this  drill' 
(exercitium) — ^it   is  the  word   for  military   training — *'is 
common  to  all  the  children  of  God.    We  observe,  next,  his 
absolute  confidence  in  the  victory  of  God*s  children.     The 
promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  crush  the  head  of 
Satan  belongs  not  only  to  Christ,  but  to  all  His  members; 
and,  therefore,  he  can  categorically  deny  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  faithful  ever  to  be  conquered  or  overcome  of  evil. 
The  dominion  of  Satan  is  over  the  wicked  alone,  and  shall 
never  be  extended  to  the  soul  of  a  single  one  of  the  faithful. 
VV^c  observe  again  that  Calvin  conceives  the  victory  as  there- 
fore complete  already  in  principle  for  every  one  who  is  in 
Christ     **In  our  Head  indeed",  he  declares,  **this  victory 
has  always  been  full  and  complete   (ad  plenum  exsttHt)  ; 
because  the  prince  of  the  world  had  nothing  in  Him/*    And 
we  observe,  finally,  that  he  holds  with  clear  conviction  that 
it  will  never  be  complete  for  any  of  us  in  this  life.     We 
labor  here  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life  (toto  vttae 
curriculo)  and  obtain  the  victory  only  in  the  end  (in  fine). 
The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  crushing  the  head  of  Satan 
is  only  **begun  in  this  Ufe",  the  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  it  is  the  period  of  conflict    (ubi  luctandt4m  est):  it 
is  only  after  this  period  of  conflict  is  over  (post  luctam) 
that  it  shall  be  completely  fulfilled.    It  is  only  in  our  Head 
that  the  victory  is  now  complete:  in  us  who  are  members, 
it  appears  as  yet  only  in  part :  and  it  is  only  when  we  put  off 
our  flesh,  according  to  which  we  are  liable  to  infirmity,  that 
we  shall  be  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit     In 
these  several  considerations  we  have  outlined  for  us  very 
vividly  Calvin's  conception  of  the  life  which  we  now  live 
in  the  flesh,  a  life  of  faith  and  hope  not  of  full  attainment: 
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a  life  filled  with  conflict,  but  with  the  sure  promise  ot 
victory. 

The  preoccupation  of  Calvin*s  mind  with  man  throughout 
his  whole  discussion  of  creation  is  very  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  his  absorption,  even  while  discussing  angels  and 
devils,  with  human  relations  and  human  problems.  What 
he  is  apparently  chiefly  concerned  about  is  that  men  shall 
understand  and  take  their  comfort  out  of  the  assurance  that 
angelic  hosts  encamp  about  them  for  their  protection,  and 
angelic  messengers  are  busied  continually  with  their  direc- 
tion; that  men  shall  understand  and  take  their  admonltioa 
from  the  certainty  that  numerous  most  subtle  and  malig- 
nant unseen  foes  lie  in  wait  contintially  for  their  souls. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  Calvin's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse was  frankly  anthropocentric.  We  see  that  this  an- 
thropocentrism  of  thought  embraced  in  it  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical  universe.  He  does  not  say,  indeed, 
that  these  higher  spiritual  existences  exist  purely  for  man: 
he  only  says  that  for  our  consolation  and  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith  the  Scriptures  insist  principally  on  their  em- 
ployment for  the  dispensing  and  administering  of  God*s 
kindness  to  His  people.  Here  is  no  speculative  investi- 
gation into  the  final  cause  of  angels.  Here  is  only  a  practi- 
cal reference  to  those  functions  of  angels  which  it  most 
concerns  us  to  know.  But  he  does  teach  of  course  (on  the 
basis  of  Col.  i*  i6)  that  the  very  creation  of  angels  is 
referred  to  Christ  as  its  end :  and  it  might  be  contended  that 
in  this  declaration  there  lie  the  beginnings  of  a  "gos- 
pel of  creation*'  by  which  all  things  without  exception 
which  have  been  brought  into  being  are  set  forth  as  ancil-  ■ 
lary  to  the  great  end  of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 
A  certain  amount  of  confirmation  may  be  foimd  for  this 
contention  in  the  unitary  conception  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  Calvin  cherished  of  the  universe  as  a  syste- 
matized whole.  Meanwhile  we  have  no  formal  discussion 
from  him  of  the  final  cause  of  angels,  and  not  even  (at  this 
place,  at  all  events),  any  guiding  hints  of  how  he  would 
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resolve  such  a  question.  Least  of  all  have  we  here  any 
such  discussion  as  meets  us  in  many  of  his  followers  of 
the  final  cause  of  the  devil/^^  although  the  elements  of 
such  a  discussion  are  involved  in  any  theodicy,  and  cannot 
escape  suggestion  in  any  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with 
the  great  problem  of  evil  Calvin,  therefore,  has  not  failed 
to  suggest  them;  but  not  directly  in  our  present  context* 
where  he  contents  himself  with  assuming  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  spiritual  world,  declaring  its  origination  by  the 
creature  and  asserting  the  divine  control  of  it  and  utilization 
of  it  in  God's  government  of  the  world. *°®  For  what  may 
penetrate  into  the  problem  more  deeply  than  this,  we  shall 
have  to  go  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  having  expounded  at  some  length  the  nature 
of  the  spiritual,  and  more  briefly  the  nature  of  the  physical, 
enArironment  of  man,  Calvin  is  now  able  to  turn  definitely 
to  the  subject  which  had  really  been  occupying  his  thoughts 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  creation, — man,  con- 

^Fcw  of  them,  however,  have  been  able  to  say  so  mudi  so  well  in 
fttch  few  words  as  Voetius,  Disp.  I.  922:  "Final  causes  of  the 
^vil  as  such  ought  not  to  be  assigned,  because  evil  has  no  end.  But 
although  the  opus  (as  we  say)  in  and  of  itself  has  no  end,  the  operatts 
Dcus  has — who  has  made  everything  for  Himself  (propter  seipsum, 
Prov,  xvi.  4).  For  to  a  fixed  end  He  both  created  him  in  the 
<tatc  of  integrity,  and  permitted  his  fall,  and  left  him  in  his  fallen  state, 
and  ordained  his  malice  to  multiplex  good.  His  ultimate  end  is  there- 
lore  the  glory  of  God;  the  subordinate  use  of  the  devil  is  as  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  providence,  in  this  life  for  plaguing  men,  the  pious  for 
their  discipline  ottly,  the  impious  for  their  punishment  and  undoing; 
after  this  life,  for  torturing  the  impious.  Thus  God  in  both  raises  a 
trophy  to  the  honor  of  His  blameless  glory." 

**A  brief  statement  of  how  Calvin  habitually  thought  of  devils  may 
be  ifound  in  his  tract  against  the  Libertines  xii.  (Opp.  vii.  p.  282) : 
•*The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  devils  are  evil  spirits  who  contin- 
ually make  war  on  us,  to  draw  us  to  perdition.  And  as  they  arc 
totined  to  eternal  damnation,  they  continually  strive  to  involve  us  in 
the  same  ruin.  Likewise  that  they  are  instruments  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  executioners  for  the  punishment  of  unbelievers  and  rebels, 
blinding  them  and  tyrannizing  over  them,  to  incite  them  to  evil  (Job.  i, 
61,  xii.  2,  vii.  7 ;  Zcch.  liL  i ;  Mat.  iv.  2 ;  Lk,  vii.  29,  xxii.  31 ;  Acts  viL 
51,  xxvi,  iS;  2  Cor.  il  11;  i  Thes,  ii*  18;  Jno»  viii.  44;  xiii.  2',  i 
Jno.  ill.  8)." 
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sidered  as  a  creature  of  God,  The  ruin  which  has  been 
wrought  in  man  by  sin,  he  postpones  for  a  later  discussion; 
here  he  concerns  himself  only  with  the  nature  of  man  as 
such.  Not  of  course  as  if  he  were  inviting  an  idle  contem* 
plation  of  something  which  no  longer  exists  and  therefore 
cannot  deeply  concern  us.  But  with  a  twofold  practical 
object  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  that  we  may  not  attribute 
to  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  those  natural  evils  which 
we  perceive  in  ourselves,  in  our  present  condition.  And 
next,  that  we  may  properly  estimate  the  lamentable  ruin 
into  which  we  have  fallen,  by  seeing  it  as  it  really  is, — as  a 
corruption  and  deformity  of  our  proper  nature.  With 
these  ends  in  view  he  invites  us  to  attend  to  a  descriptio 
iniegrae  naturae,  that  is  to  an  account  of  the  constitution 
and  nature  of  man  as  such.**®* 

Man,  in  bis  view,  owes  his  origin,  of  course,  to  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  God***^  and  is  spoken  of  by  Calvin  as 
among  all  the  works  of  God,  "the  most  noble  and  supremely 
admirable  example  of  the  Divine  righteousness  and  wis- 
dom and  goodness/'*^***  His  peculiarity  among  the  crea- 
tures of  God  is  that  he  is  of  a  duplex  nature.  For  that 
man  consists  of  two  disparate  elements — soul  and  body — 
ought,  in  Calvin's  opinion,  to  be  beyond  controversy.*^*  On 
the  one  side,  then,  man  takes  hold  of  lower  nature, — "he 
was  taken  from  earth  and  clay"  ;*®^  and  this  surely  ought  to 
be  a  curb  to  our  pride.    On  the  other  side, — ^which  is  "the 

"^I.  XV.   I. 

«•!.  XV.  5. 

*^L  XV.  I  twfV.;  inter  omnia  Dei  opera  nobilissimurti  ac  maxime  spect- 
abile  justiciae  ejus,  et  sapientiae^  et  bonitatis  specimen,  C/.  Commtn^ 
t^wy  on  Gen»  i.  25:  "If  you  rightly  weigh  all  circumstances  man  is 
among  other  creatures  a  certain  preeminent  specimen  of  divine  wisdom, 
justice  and  goodness,  so  that  Jie  is  deservedly  called  by  the  ancients 
fUKpoKixT^juoq,  'a  world  in  minature'*"  Galvin  seems  to  be  speaking  with 
regard  only  to  the  o-ther  lisibte  creatures, 

*•■  T.  XV.  2  init.:  porro  horoinem  constare  anima  et  corporc,  extra 
eontroversiam  esse  debet  C/.  Opp,  xii.  iii,  1544  •  "  We  hold  then, 
in  conformity  with  the  whole  tcadiing  of  God  that  man  is  composed  and 
consists  of  two  parts :  that  is  to  say  of  body  and  soul." 

'^  L  XV.  [,  end:  ex  terra  et  lute  sumptus  fuit. 
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nobler  part**  of  man,*^^ — he  is  an  immortal  spirit  dwelling 
in  this  earthly  vessel  as  a  domicile;  and  in  this  he  may 
justly  glory  as  a  mark  €ii  the  great  gopdness  of  His 
maker,  ^^^"^  Calvin,  we  perceive  then  is  a  dichotomist,  and 
that  not  merely  inadvertently  but  with  an  express  rejection 
of  the  trichotomistic  schematization.  He  recognizes  some 
plausibility  in  the  arguments  advanced  to  distinguish  be- 
tiveen  the  sensitive  and  rational  souls  in  man;  but  he  finds 
that  there  is  really  no  substance  in  them  and  advises  that 
we  draw  off  from  such  questions  as  frivolous  and  useless,*^* 
Of  the  bodily  nature  of  man,  Calvin  has  (here  at  least) 
little  to  say.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man form  and  carriage,  celebrating  it  in  a  familiar  clas- 
sical quotation;*®^  and  he  admits  that  by  as  much  as  it 
distinguishes  and  separates  us  from  brute  animals  by  that 
much  it  brings  us  nearer  to  God,*^®  Though  he  insists  that  the 
image  of  God  is  properly  spiritual/*®  and  that  even  though 
it  may  be  discerned  sparkling  in  these  external  things  it  is 
only  as  they  are  informed  by  the  spirit  ;*'^'*  he  yet  in  this 
very  statement  seems  in  some  sense  to  allow  that  it  does 
^'sparkle*'  at  least  in  these  external  things,  and  indeed 
says  plainly  that  *'there  is  no  part  of  man  including  the 
body  itself,  in  which  there  is  not  some  luminous  spark  of 

^  I.  xv.  2:  quae  nabilior  ejus  pars  est 

^L  XV.  i:  fictoris  suL 

"^I.  XY,  6:  qui  plures  volunt  esse  animas  in  !iQmine»  hoc  est  sesisi- 
tivam  ct  rationalein,  .  ,  .  repudiandi  nobis  sunt 

*•  From  Ovid,  Mftam,  Lib,  L 

*•  I,  xY.  3.  Cf,  Com.  on  Genesis  il  7  where  he  finds  in  the  very  way  in 
which  man  was  formed,  gradually  and  not  by  a  simple  iiat,  a  mark  of  his 
excellence  above  the  brutes.  "Three  stages/'  he  says,  *'are  to  be 
noted  in  the  creation  of  man :  that  his  dead  body  was  formed  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth;  that  it  was  endued  with  a  soul  whence  it 
Aboold  receive  vital  motion;  and  that  on  this  soul  God  engraved  His 
own  image,  to  which  immortality  is  annexed." 

^  In  accordance  with  Augustine's  declaration  (De  Trinitate  xii*  7)  : 
Non  secundum  formara  corporis  homo  ifactus  est  ad  imaginem  Dei,  st6, 
fiecundum  rationalem  mentem,  (C/.  De  Gen,  ad  lit.  vl,  27:  imaginem 
Dei  in  spiritu  mentis  impressam.  .  ,  .  ), 

^L  XV.  3:  modo  fixum  ilium  maneat,  imaginem  Dei,  quae  in  his 
extern  is  notis  conspicitur  vel  emicat^  spiritual  em  esse. 
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the  divine  image."^^*  What  he  objected  to  in  Osiander's] 
view  accordingly  was  not  that  he  allowed  to  the  body  some 
share  in  the  divine  image  but  that  he  placed  the  image  of 
God  "promiscuously"  and  ''equally"  in  the  soul  and  body*^^^ 
Calvin  might  allow  it  to  extend  even  to  the  body,  but  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  admit  that  it  had  its  seat  there  in  equal 
measure  as  in  the  soul.  The  only  proper  seat  of  the  image 
of  God  was  to  him  indeed  precisely  the  soul  itself/^'  from 
which  only  it  might  shine  into  the  body.^^*  M 

He  even,  indeed,  permits  himself  to  speak  of  the  body  as  * 
a  "prison'*  from  which  the  soul  is  liberated  at  death '^^^ 


*"/nJt  I,  XV.  3.  Cf,  A.  S.  E.  Talma»  De  Anthropologie  van  Calvijn, 
1882,  who  thinks  Calvin  speaks  somewhat  waveringly  about  the  body. 

*"  Promiscue  tam  ad  corpus  quam  ad  animam. 

**•  So  he  says  in  the  Psychopannychia  (Opp,  v.  p.  180)  that  in  the 
body,  mirabile  opus  Dei,  prae  caeteris  corporibus  creatis,  apparct,  nulla 
tamcn  ejus  (in  co)  effulgct,  and  reasons  out  the  matter  at  length  in 
0pp.  vii  112  {1544)  ^  ''Now  where  will  it  be  that  we  shall  End  this 
image  of  God,  if  there  is  no  spiritual  essence  in  man  on  which  it  may 
be  impressed?  For  as  to  man's  body  it  is  not  there  that  the  image 
orf  God  resides.  It  is  true  that  Moses  afterwards  adds  (Gen.  ii.  7) 
that  man  was  made  a  living  soul, — a  thing  said  also  of  beasts.  Btit 
to  denote  a  special  excellence,  he  says  that  God  inspired  the  power  of 
life  into  the  body  he  had  formed  of  dust.  Tlius,  though  the  human 
soul  has  some  qualities  common  to  those  of  beasts,  nevertheless  as  it 
bears  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  it  is  certainly  oif  a  different  kind. 
As  it  has  an  origin  apart,  it  has  also  another  preeminence  and  this  is 
what  Solomon  means  when  he  says  that  at  death  the  body  returns  to  the 
dust  from  which  it  is  taken,  aad  the  sou3  returns  to  God  who  gave  it 
(EccK  xil.  7).  For  this  reason  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ii.  23)  that  man  is  immortal,  seeing  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  orf 
God,  This  is  not  an  authentic  book  of  Holy  Scripture  but  it  is  not 
improper  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  testimony  as  of  an  ancient  teacher 
(Doctcur  anci en)— although  the  single  reason  ought  to  be  enough  for 
us  that  the  image  of  God,  as  it  has  been  placed  in  man,  can  reside  only 
in  an  immortal  soul,  if  we  understand  its  contents  as  Paul  expounds  it, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  are  like  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,'* 

*'•  Sermons  on  Daniel,   Opp,  xlv.  459. 

^l,  XV.  2:  tibi  sotuta  est  a  carnis  ergastulo  anima;  nisi  animae 
corporum  ergastulis  solutae  manerent  superstites.  In  his  early  tract 
(1534)  against  soul -sleeping,  he  rings  the  changes  on  this  idea;  ex  hoc 
corporis  ergastulo;  corpus  animac  est  career;  terrena  habitatto  eomcdes 
sunt;  post  dissolutam  compagem  corporis;  cxuta  his  vinculis,  &c.  {Opp. 
V.  pp.  igSt  100 
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though  this  is  doubtless  merely  a  classical  manner  of  speech, 
adhered  to  without  intentional  implication  of  its  corollar- 
ies,*'® whenever  at  least  his  mind  is  not  consciously  on  "the 
body  of  this  death",  that  is,  specifically  the  sinful  body.  In 
contrast  with  the  soul,  he  never  tires  indeed  of  pouring-  con- 
tempt upon  the  body  as  a  mere  lump  of  clay,  which  is  sus- 
tained and  moved  and  impelled  solely  by  the  soul  which 
dwells  in  it.*'^  Dust  in  its  origin,  it  shall  in  accordance  with 
its  nature,  in  obedience  to  the  curse  of  God,  return  to 
dust,*^®  although  of  course  afterwards  it  shall  be  raised  again 
in  virtue  of  Christ's  redemption;  but  here  we  are  speaking- 
again  of  the  body,  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  under  sin, 
subject  on  the  one  hand  to  the  death  from  whicii  it  was  wholly 
free  in  the  state  of  integrity^ ^'^  and  to  the  redemption  by 
which  it  is  recovered  from  the  death  incurred  by  sin.  Though 
then  our  bodies  are  in  themselves,  under  sin,  "mere  car- 
casses yet  as  members  of  Christ  they  cannot"  sink  into 

"•This  is  clearly  the  case  in  bis  early  tract.  Psychopannychia,  1534, 
Opp,  V.  195-196,  where  the  body  is  '*a  lump  of  clay,"  **a  weight  of  earth, 
whicli  presses  us  down  and  so  separates  us  as  by  a  wall  from  God": 
and  ft  is  only  when  the  load  of  the  body  is  put  off  that  **the  soul  set 
free  from  impurities  is  truly  spiritual  (vere  spiritualis)  so  as  to  con- 
jent  to  the  will  of  God  and  no  longer  to  yield  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
flesh  rd)e]1ing  against  Him/' 

^Opp.  V,  195:  tanta  est  vis  animac,  in  massa  terrac  sustinenda, 
morenda,  impellenda;  the  soul  Is  on  the  contrary  by  nature  agile 
(nattira   agilis). 

^  0pp.  V,  204:  Is  vero  pulvis  est,  qui  formatus  est  dc  limo  terrac: 
iilc  in  pulverem  rcvertitur^  non  spirhus,  quern  aliunde  e  terra  acceptum 
Dens  ho  mini  dedit 

*■  Commentary  on  Gen.  ii.  17 :  "He  was  wholly  free  from  death ;  His 
earthly  life  no  doubt  would  have  been  only  for  a  time;  yet  he  would 
have  passed  into  heaven  without  death/'  On  Gen.  iii.  19 :  *'When  he  had 
Wen  raised  to  so  great  a  dignity  that  the  glory  oif  the  divine  image 
ihone  in  him,  the  earthly  origin  of  the  body  was  almost  obliterated. 
Now  however,  despoiled  of  his  divine  and  heavenly  excellence,  what 
remains  but  that  by  his  very  departure  out  of  life,,  he  should  recog- 
nize himself  to  be  earth?  Hence  it  is  that  we  dread  death,  because 
dissolution,  which  is  contrary  to  nature^  cannot  naturally  be  desired. 
The  first  man,  to  be  sure,  would  have  passed  to  a  better  life  had  he 
remained  upright:  but  there  would  have  been  no  separation  orf  the 
foiil  from  the  body,  00  cormpdon,  no  kind  of  destruction,  in  short, 
00  vjoknt  change/' 
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putrefactian  without  hope  of  resurrection/'^®*'    They  may 

be  "wretched  corpses",  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  "tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  Ghost",  and  God  ''wishes  to  be  adored  in 
them'*,  **We  are  the  altars  at  which  He  is  worshipped, 
in  our  bodies  and  in  our  souls."*^^  Hence,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  Calvin  has  much  to  say  of  the  duty  of  a 
proper  care  of  the  body— of  its  health  and  even  of  its 
cleanliness.  If  God  deigns  to  dwell  in  us  we  should  en- 
deavor to  walk  in  purity  of  body  as  well  as  of  soul,  to 
keep  our  bodies  in  decency,  not  to  afflict  them  with  austeri- 
ties, or  to  neglect  thein  in  disease,  but  so  to  regulate  our 
lives  that  we  shall  be  able  to  serve  God,  and  be  in  suitable 
condition  to  do  good.^®^  | 

Even  the  body,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  was  not  accord- 
ing to  Calvin  created  to  be  the  prey  of  death.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  Gen,  ii.  16  he  tells  us  that  had  man  not  sinned, 

^Inst  III.  XXV.  7. 

"*  Sermons  on  Deuteronomy,  Opp.  xxvii,  19,  20. 

*"  Sermons  on  Deut  Opp,  xxviii,  p.  loi,  Sermons  on  i  Tim.  Opp,  viii 
533-536.  Cf,  m  general  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  body»  E.  Doumergue, 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  Jaji.^  1909  (VIL  i)  pp.  93-96»  where  he 
brings  out  the  salient  points  in  opposition  to  the  representations  of 
Martin  Schulze's  Meditatio  Futurae  Vitae,  ihr  Be  griff  und  ihre 
herrsckende  SUUung  im  System  Caizfins^  igor,  p.  7  jg.  In  his  address 
on  Cah'in  le  pridkateur  de  Gen^e  delivered  at  the  celebration  at 
Geneva  od  the  400  anniversary  of  Calvin's  birth  (July  2,  1909)  Dou- 
mergue briefly  sums  tip  his  contentions  here :  "Oh  I  no  doubt  the  bodjr 
is  a  tetti,  a  Prison  and  worse  still  in  the  vehement  language  of  our 
preacher.  But  at  the  same  time,  *there  Is  no  part  of  the  body  in  whicJi  fl 
some  sparkle  of  the  divine  image  is  not  to  be  found  shining.*  It  is  ™ 
the  *temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  *thc  altar'  on  which  God  would  be 
adored.  .  ,  .  And  it  is  in  a  sort  of  canticle  that  Calvin  celebrates  its 
resurrection.  What  madness  it  would  be  to  reduce  this  body  to  dust 
without  hope.  No,  the  body  of  St  Paul,  which  has  borne  the  marks  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  magnificently  glorified  Him,  will  not  be  de- 
prived  of  the  reward  of  the  *crown/ — Accordingly  what  care  we  should 
take  of  this  body!  Care  for  the  health  is  a  religious  duty:  'God 
does  not  wish  that  men  should  kill  themselves/  and  to  abstain  from  the 
remedies  which  are  offered  is  a  'diabolical  pride/^ — ^Health  and  cleanli- 
ness: here  is  the  whole  of  modern  hygiene,  which  is  to  be  nowhere 
more  scrupulous  or  splendid  than  with  the  peoples  which  have  been 
most  strictly  taught  in  the  school  of  the  preacher  of  Geneva,— the 
Scotch  and  Dutch"  (p.  21). 
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his  earthly  life  indeed  would  have  ceased  but  only  to  give 
way  to  a  heavenly  Hfe  for  the  whole  man.^^^  That  man 
dies  is  due  therefore  entirely  to  sin.  Without  sin  the 
body  itself  would  have  been  immortal.  Its  exinanitio  is  as 
much  due  to  sin  as  the  ntaledicHo  which  falls  on  the  souL*®^ 
By  Adam's  sin  death  entered  into  the  world  **^  and  thus 
alienation  from  God  for  tlie  soul,  and  return  to  dust  for 
the  body.  And  therefore  by  the  redemption  in  Christ  there 
is  purchased  for  the  soul  restoration  to  communion  with 
God  and  for  the  body  return  from  the  dust,  in  order  that 
the  whole  man,  soul  ani  body,  may  live  forever  in  tlie 
enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favor.  The  body  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  therefore,  although  the  lower  part  of  man  and  uniting 
him  with  the  lower  creation,  an  unworthy  element  of 
human  nature.     All  that  is  unworthy   in  it  comes  from 


sm 


lee 


The  "nobler  part*'**^  of  man,  the  "soul",  or  as  it  is  alter- 
natively called,  the  "spirit",*®^  differs  from  the  body  not 
merely  in  nature  but  in  origin.  In  its  nature,  Calvin  con- 
ceives it  as  distinctively  percipient  substance:  whose  "very 
nature^  without  which  it  cannot  by  any  means  exist,  is  move- 
ment, feeling,  activity,  understanding",^®**  From  the  meta- 
physical point  of  view  Calvin  defines  it  as  "an  immortali 

*^"terrena  quidem  vita  illi  fuisset  temporalis"  but  in  coelum  tamen 
fine  intentu  et  illacsus  migrassct 

"*  Nunc   mors    ideo   horrori   nobis   est :    primum   quia   quaedam    est 
exinanitio^  quod  corpus:  deinde  quia  Dei  makdictionem  seastt  anima. 
""On  Rom.  V,  12. 
^Cf.  Talma,  as  cited  pp.  37-40. 
*"  L  XV,  2:  nobilior  pars:  praecipua  pars, 

**Amma  ,  ,  .  btcrdum   spiritus   vocatur    (L  xv*   2  ad  imiS).     He 

repeatedly  investigates  in  hh  occasional  works  the  Biblical  usage  of 

the  terms  ''soul'*  and  "spirit."     E.g,  in  his  early  work,  Fsychopanny- 

I  cAia,  ad  init.  (Opp^  v.  178  sq.)t  and  towards  the  end  of  the  tract  against 

[•the  Anabaptists  (0/»/>.  vii,  ill).    Cf.  Talma,  as  cited»  p.  34. 

* Psychopannychia,  0pp.  v.  184:  '*If  any  confess  that  the  soul  lives, 
[mnd  deprive  it  at  the  same  time  of  all  sensation  (sensu),  they  just 
I  imagine  a  soul  with  nothing  of  soul  about  it;  or  they  tear  away  the 
[aoul  from  itself;  quum  ejus  natura,  sine  qua  consistere  ul!o  modo 
luit,  sit  movcri,  scniire,  vigcre,  tntelligere;  and  (as  Tertullian  says) 
tiimae  anlmat  sensus  sit 
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yet  created  essence"/®**  and  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
justify  each  element  of  this  definition. 

In  opposition  to  the  notion  that  the  soul  is  but  a  breath 
(flattis)  or  power  {vis)  divinely  infused  into  bodies,  but 
itself  lacking  essence  (quae  tamen  essentia  careat),  *®^  he 
affirms  that  it  is  a  substantial  entity  distinct  from  the  body, 
incorporeal  in  its  own  nature  {substantia  incorporea)^^^^  and 
therefore  incapable  of  occupying  space,  and  yet  inhabiting 
the  body  as  its  domicile  "not  only  that  it  may  quicken  all 
its  parts/**^  and  render  its  organs  fit  {apta)  and  useful  for 
their  activities,  but  also  that  it  may  hold  the  primacy  {pri- 
mattim)  in  the  government  of  the  life  of  man",  whether  in 
concerns  of  this  life  or  in  those  of  the  life  to  come,^^^  The 
substantiality  of  the  soul  as  an  essence  distinct  from  the 
body  he  considers  to  be  clear  on  its  own  account,  and  on 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  as  well.^®^  The  powers  with 
which  the  soul  is  endowed,  he  urges,  transcend  the  capa- 
cities of  physical  substance,  and  themselves  afford  therefore 
ample  proof  that  there  is  "hidden  in  man  something  which 
is  distinct  from  the  body".^***  Here  is  conscience,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  discriminating  between  good  and  evil,  re- 
sponds to  the  judgment  of  God.  "How  shall  an  affection 
without  essence^®''  penetrate  to  the  tribunal  of  Grod  and  strike 
terror  into  itself  from  its  guilt";  or  fear  of  a  ptirely 
spiritual  punishment  afilict  the  body?  Here  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  itself.  How  should  an  evanescent  activity 
{evanidu^  vigor)  rise  to  the  fountain  of  life?    Here  is  the 


**I.  XV.  2  init.:  animac  nomine  essentiam  immortalcm,  creatam  tamea 
intetligo,  quae  nobilior  ejus  pars  est 

**  L  XV.  2. 

^I.  XV.  6. 

"■C/.  Fsychopannychia,  Opp.  v,  i8o:  essenttam  immortal  em,  quae  in 
ho  mine  viue  causa  est. 

*"!.  XV,  6. 

**  I.  XV.  2 :  ct  res  ipsa  et  tola  scriptiira  ostcndit 

"•  I,  XV,  2 :  dare  demonstrat  latere  m  homine  aliqmd  a  corporc 
tcparatum. 

*"I.  XV.  2:  motus  «ine  essentia— the  expression  is  just  in  view  of 
modern  phenomenalistic  psychology. 
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marvellous  agility  of  the  human  mind,  traversing  heaven 

-and  earth,  and  all  the  secret  places  of  nature;  here  are  the 
intellect  and   memory  gathering  into  themselves   all  the 

^ges,  arranging  everything  in  proper  order  and  even  fore- 
casting the  future  from  the  past;  here  is  the  intellect,  con- 
ceiving the  invisible  God  and  the  angels,  which  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  body,  apprehending  what  is  right, 
and  just,  and  honest,  things  to  which  no  bodily  sense  is 
related :  must  there  not  be  something  essentially  distinct 
from  the  body  which  is  the  seat  of  such  intelligence?*®®  It 
is  upon  the  Scriptural  argument  for  the  distinctness  of  the 
soul,  however,  that  Calvin  especially  dwells;  and  he  has, 

.  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  making  it  perfectly  plain  that  from 
banning  to  end  the  Scriptures  go  on  the  assumption  of 

'the  distinctness  and  even  the  separability  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.^*® 

This  whole  argument  was  inserted  into  the  histitutes  for 
the  first  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  last  edition  (1559). 
But  it  is  old  ground  for  Calvin.  It  was  already  traversed 
by  him  with  great  fullness  in  his  youthful  tract  against  the 
advocates  of  Soul-Slecp  (1534),  the  main  contention  of 
which  is  that  the  soul  "is  a  substance  and  lives  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  endowed  with  sense  and  intelligence*'.^**^ 
Ten  years  later  (1544)  it  was  gone  over  again  somewhat 
more  concisely  in  his  "Brief  Instructions  to  arm  all  good 
Christians  against  the  errors  of  the  common  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists",  among  whose  errors  was  the  contention  that 
"souls,  departed  from  the  body,  do  not  live  until  the  resur- 
rection", whether  because  the  soul  was  conceived,  not  as  "a 
substance  or  as  a  creation  having  essence,  but  only  as  the 
power  which  man  has  to  breathe,  move  and  perform  the 
other  acts  of  life,  while  he  is  living",  or  because,  while 

^il  was  conceived  as  "an  essential  creature",  it  was  thought  to 
sleep  "without  feeling  or  knowledge"  until  the  judgment 

[day.     As  over  against  the  former  and  cxtremer  type  of 

'L  XV.  2, 

•  I.  XV.  2  ad  fin. 
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AnabaptJsm  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  "souls  have 
an  essence  of  their  own*'^^^  given  to  them  by  God".^*** 
The  richness  of  the  Scriptural  material  at  Calvin's  dis- 
posal is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  these  three 
Scriptural  arguments,  although  some  of  it  is  employed  more 
than  once,  yet  much  of  it  is  in  each  case  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent passages. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Calvin  conceives  himself 
to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  establishing  its 
distinct  substantiality*  In  the  argument  in  the  Institutes, 
the  two  topics  of  the  essentiality  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  treated  so  completely  as  one,  that  the  reader 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  confused  by  what  seems  their  confu- 
sion.***^ Calvin's  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  it  be  clear  that 
there  is  '^something  in  man  essentially  distinct  from  the 
body*',  the  subject  of  all  these  great  powers  of  intellect, 
sensibility  and  will,  it  will  go  of  itself  that  this  wonderful 
somewhat  will  survive  death.  This  point  of  view  is  per- 
haps already  present  to  his  mind  in  the  Psychopannychia, 
although  there  he  more  clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
proof  **that  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  is  a  substance  distinct 
from  the  body'\  and  the  proof  that  the  soul  remains  in 
existence  after  the  death  of  the  body,  representing  the 
latter  specifically  as  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
souP^^ — although  it  does  not  seem  obvious  that  even  the 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  crisis  of  death  is  quite  the 
same  question  as  that  of  immortality.  His  method  seems 
in  point  of  fact  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  ftmdamental  con- 
ception. This  fundamental  conception  which  underlies  his 
whole  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  a  spiritual  substance  is, 
as  uncompounded,  naturally  immortal.  On  that  presuppo- 
sition the  proof  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  man 
is  the  proof  of  his  immortality.    Of  course  this  assumption 

^  0pp.  vii  iri-112:  que  Ics  ames  ont  une  essense  propre. 
^Opp,  vii.  112:     Tame  humaine  a  utie  essense  propre  qui  luy  loit 
donnee  de  Dieu. 
**L  XV.  2, 
•*  Opp,  V.  184. 
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is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  Calvin  imagined  that 
any  creatures  of  God  whether  men  or  angels  are  so  immortal 
in  and  of  themselves,  that  God  cannot  destroy  them  or  that 
they  exist  otherwise  than  '*in  Him",  and  by  virtue  not  only 
of  His  purpose  in  constituting  them  as  He  has  constituted 
them,  but  of  His  constant  upholding  power.-^^  It  means 
only  that  Calvin  supposed  that  in  constituting  them  spirits 
God  has  constituted  them  for  immortality  and  given  them 

■•Accordingly  Calvin  in  his  Psycho pannychia  (0pp.  v.  p,  222)  says 
plainly:  "When  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  immortal  wc  do 
not  affirm  that  it  is  able  to  stand  against  tlie  hand  of  God  or  to 
subsist  apart  from  His  power."  In  his  Commentary  on  i  Tim.  vi.  16 
be  explains  the  declaration  that  God  alone  has  immortality  to  refer 
not  to  His  having  immortality  a  seipso  but  to  His  having  it  in  potestate: 
accordingly,  he  says,  immortality  docs  not  belong  to  creatures  save  as 
it  is  planted  in  them  by  the  inspiration  of  God:  nam  si  vim  Dei  quae 
andita  «st  hominis  animae  tollas^  statim  evanesceret:  naturae  inmor* 
talitas  does  not  belong  to  souts  or  angels.  Similarly  in  his  Kesponsio 
€ontra  Ptghium  de  Libero  Arbitrio  (0pp.  vi.  361)  he  denies  that  the 
«oul  of  man  is  in  this  sense  per  se  immortal:  nam  et  eo  modo  neque 
animam  per  se  immortalem  esse  concedimus.  The  exception  however 
proves  the  rule,  and  the  use  of  this  as  an  argument  against  Pighius 
€Jt  coHcessu,  suggests  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  otiierwisc  than 
eo  modo,  the  soul  is  per  se  immortal.  Pighius  had  asserted  that  "mor- 
tality and  corruption  are  ex  conditione,  non  vitio  naturae."  **What  is 
his  proof?"  asks  Calvin,  and  supplies  it  thus:  '*Since  the  body  is 
thus  from  its  principia  out  of  which  it  is  compounded  and  from  the 
nature  of  composition."  *'But  by  that  argument,"  rejoins  Calvin,  "it 
might  be  proved  that  ^e  body  would  be  obnoxious  to  death  even  after 
the  resurrection;  and  that  the  soul  is  now  mortal  For  <from  what 
prindpium  has  the  soul  sprung  except  nothing?'*  "No  doubt/*  he  adds> 
"if  we  should  say  that  that  perfection  which  God  conferred  on  man 
from  the  beginning  did  not  so  belong  to  nature  that  he  had  it  per  sc 
and  ex  sc,  I  would  freely  accept  this  opinion.  For  not  even  do  wc 
concede  that  the  soul  is  after  that  fashion  per  sc  immortal.  And 
this  is  what  Paul  teaches  when  he  attributes  immortality  to  God  alone 
(i  Tim.  vi,  16).  Nevertheless  wc  do  not  on  that  account  confess 
the  soul  to  be  mortal :  for  we  do  not  estimate  its  nature  from  the  first 
power  (virtute)  of  the  essence,  but  from  the  perpetual  condition  which 
God  has  imparted  to  His  creatures."  Cf.  the  tract  against  the  Libertines 
(vxu  p.  180):  "St.  Paul,  they  say,  calls  God  alone  immortal  (i  Tim. 
ri,  16)*  I  fully  agree  with  St  Paul.  But  he  means  that  God  alone  has 
this  privilege  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  nature,  so  that  He  is  the 
iource  of  immortality.  But  what  He  has  of  Himself  He  communi- 
cated to  our  souls  by  His  grace,  when  He  iformcd  them  in  His  image." 
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natures  adapted  for  and  implicating  their  endless  existence. 
The  proof  that  there  is  an  uncompounded  spirit  in  man, 
therefore,  is  in  his  view  already  a  proof  of  immortality. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Calvin  always 
relies  solely  on  this  indirect  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  More  direct  proofs  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  In^ 
sHtutes, — as  for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  witness  of 
the  works  and  deeds  of  God  to  Him  (L  v.  lo),  where  a 
disgression  is  made  to  point  out  that  the  apparent  inequality 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  suggests  the  hypothesis 
of  a  further  life  for  its  rectification.  But  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  as  a  Biblical  theologian  relies  on  the  Scriptures 
precluded  the  development  by  Calvin  of  an  extended  or  a 
complete  argument  for  immortality  on  general  consider- 
ations. On  his  view  of  the  disabilities  of  the  human  mind 
induced  by  sin,  he  would  not  look  for  such  an  argument 
among  the  heathen.  The  heathen  philosophers,  he  tells  us 
accordingly,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  scarcely 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  immortality.  Almost  no  one  of 
them,  except  Plato,  roundly  asserts  the  soul  to  be  an  immor- 
tal essence.  Certain  other  Socratics  reach  out  towards  such 
a  conception  indeed ;  but  they  are  all  in  more  or  less  doubt 
and  cannot  teach  clearly  what  they  only  half-believe.  Never- 
theless Calvin  is  persuaded  that  there  is  ineradicably  im- 
printed on  the  heart  of  man  a  desire  for  the  celestial  life, 
and  also  some  knowledge  of  it*^''®  No  man  can  escape  then 
from  some  intimations  of  immortality.  And  after  the  heart 
has  been  quickened  by  grace  and  the  intellect  illuminated 
by  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  proofs  of  it  will  abundantly 
suggest  themselves.'**^ 

"•L  XV.  6. 

**C/.  the  remarks  of  Talma,  as  cited,  p-  3$:  "But  still  all  men^ 
according  to  Calvin  too,  have  a  certain  sense  of  their  immortality.  By 
their  alienation  from  the  Father  of  lights,  the  light  in  men  is  not 
so  wholly  extinguished  that  they  are  incapable  of  this  sense.  ♦  »  /* 
Talma  sums  up:  "It  is  very  certain  that  Calvin  has  not  fully  and 
finally  proved  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  human  souL  But 
this  is  not  his  purpose*  His  object  was  not  so  much  to  refute  the  error 
of  those  who  denied  these  two  things,  as  to  strengthen  fats  believing 
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Now,  this  iimnortal  substance,  alternately  called  soul 
and  spirit,  which  constitutes  the  animating  or  governing  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  constitution^  Calvin  is  insistent,  is  an 
immediate  creation  of  God,  He  insists  upon  this,  not 
merely  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that  it  is  no  thing  at  all, 
but  a  mere  **breath"  or  power'',  but  with  equal  strenuous- 
ness  in  opposition  to  that  **diaboIical  error**  which  considers 
the  soul  a  derivative  {tradiwem)  of  the  substance  of  God — 
seeing  that  this  would  make  "the  divine  nature  not  only 
subject  to  change  and  passions,  but  to  ignorance  also,  to 
depraved  desires,  to  weakness  and  every  kind  of  vices''^^® 
-  .  ,  "rending  the  essence  of  the  Creator  that  every  one  may 
possess  a  part  of  it'**  No,  says  he,  *'it  is  to  be  held  as 
certain  that  souls  are  created"  and  ''creation  is  not  transfu- 
sion of  essence,  but  the  origination  of  it  from  nothing*'.^'*^ 
This  "origination  of  the  soul  out  of  nothing'',  which  alone 
can  be  called  "creation"  he  insists  on»  again,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  first  soul,**^  but  also  with 
reference  to  every  soul  which  has  come  into  existence  since* 
It  is  horrible,  says  he,  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  doubt  by 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians,  whether  the  souls  of 
men  are  a  true  created  sobstance.^^*  Calvin*s  doctrine  of 
the  creation  of  the  soul  is  thrown  up  into  contrast,  therefore, 
on  the  one  side  with  his  view  that  all  else  which  was  brought 
into  being  during  the  creative  week,  after  the  primal  creation 
of  the  indigested  mass  of  the  world-stuff  on  the  first  day, 
was  proximately  the  product  of  second  causes;  and  on  the 
other  side,  with  his  belief  in  the  production  of  the  body  by 


readers  in  their  faith.  And  for  this  end  the  popnJar  preacntation  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  two  things  rest  was  sufficient"  On  the  dif- 
ference between  the  human  soul  and  the  souls  of  animals  according 
to  Calvin,  see  Talma,  p.  36. 

■•I.  XV.  5. 

•"Da. 

**  Cf.  f^.  Comment,  on  Mat.  xii,  6  (Opp,  44.  p.  401 )  :  "Moses  undcr- 
ttands  that  man's  soul  was  created  from  nothing.  We  are  bom  by 
^neration,  and  yet  our  origin  is  clay,  and  the  chief  thing  in  us,  the 
soul,  is  created  ffrom  nothing/' 

«*0M  irii.  180. 
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ordinary  generation  in  the  case  of  all  the  descendants  of 

Adam,  The  soul  of  the  first  man  stands  out  as  an  excep- 
tion in  the  midst  of  mediately  produced  effects,  as  the  one 
product  of  God*s  direct  creative  power  in  the  process  of 
the  perfecting  of  the  creative  scheme.  And  the  souls  of  the 
descendants  of  this  first  man  stand  out  in  contrast  with  their 
bodily  forms,  as  in  every  case  also  products  of  God's  direct 
creative  activity.  In  creating  souls  (in  creandis  aniniabus), 
he  says.  **God  does  not  use  the  instrumentality  of  man  (non 
€idhibet  hominum  opermn)/'^^^  "There  is  no  need/'  he 
says  again,  **to  resort  to  that  old  figment  of  some  (figniefir- 
tum),  that  souls  come  into  being  (orientur)  ex  traduce/*^^*^ 
"We  have  not  come  of  the  race  of  Adam,"  he  says  yet  again, 
"except  as  regards  the  body/*^^*  And  not  only  does  he 
thus  over  and  over  again  through  his  writings  sharply 
assert  creationism  as  over  against  traducianism,  but  he 
devotes  a  whole  section  of  the  Inshtutes  to  the  question 
and  formally  rejects  the  whole  traducian  conceptioa^^^ 

In  its  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  this  **inimortal  and  yet 
created  essence"  which  vitalizes  and  governs  the  human 
frame,  is  defined  by  Calvin  as  percipient  substance,  whose 
very  nature  it  is  to  move,  feel,  act,  understand;  which  is, 
in  a  word,  characteristically  sensibility,-^"^  When  we  attend 
to  Calvin's  conception  of  the  soul  from  this  point  of  view 
Tve  are  in  effect  observing  his  psychology:  and,  of  course, 
he  develops  his  psych oIog>^  with  his  eye  primarily  upon  the 
Tiature  of  man  in  his  state  of  integrity' — or  rather,  let  us 


"^On  Heb.  xii.  g. 

"■On  James  iiL  6. 

"*  Sermon  on  Job.  xiv.  4. 

"^IL  i.  7.  Two  subordinate  points  in  'Calvin's  doctrine  of  creation 
tnay  be  worth  noting  here.  He  remarks  in  passing  while  commenting 
on  Numbers  xvi.  22  (0pp.  25.  p.  222)  that  it  may  be  collected  from 
that  passage  that  each  man  has  his  separate  soul:  and  that  by  this  **is 
refuted  the  prodigious  delusion  of  the  Manichaeans  that  all  soub  arc 
so  infused  ex  traduce  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  there  should  still  be 
one  spirit."  He  returns  often  to  this.  Commenting  on  Job  iii.  16  (Opp. 
33,  p.  162)  he  teaches  that  God  breathes  the  soul  into  the  creature  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  conceived  in  its  mother's  womb. 

*^Opp,  V.  184:  sensus. 
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say,  in  his  uncorrupted  condition.^^'^  "When  definitions  are 
to  be  given",  he  remarks  in  another  place,^^®  "the  nature  of 
the  soul  is  accustomed  to  be  considered  in  its  integrity." 
He  devolops  it  also,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
desire  to  be  clear  and  simple.  Subtleties  in  such  matters  he 
gladly  leaves  to  the  philosophers,  whose  speculations  he  has 
no  desire  to  gainsay  as  to  either  their  truth  or  their  useful- 
ness; for  his  purposes,  however,  which  look  to  building  up 
piety,  a  simple  definition  will  suffice.*^®  It  is  naturally  upon 
the  questions  which  cluster  around  the  Will  that  Calvin's 
chief  psychological  interest  focuses.  We  must,  however, 
leave  the  whole  matter  of  Calvin's  psychology  and  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Will  to  another  occasion.  We  must  postpone 
also  an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  image  of  God.  A 
survey  of  these  two  topics  remains  in  order  to  complete  our 
exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  creature. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


"I.    XV.     I. 

^Responsio  contra  Pighium  de  Libera  Arbitrio  {Opp,  vi.  p.  285): 
"It  is  sufficiently  dear  that  [in  Basil's  remarks  here  under  considera- 
tion] the  nature  of  the  soul  is  considered  in  its  integrity;  as  it  is  ac- 
customed to  be  in  giving  definitions." 

"•Talma,  as  cited,  p.  43,  remarks:  "The  whole  manner  in  which 
Calvin  deals  here  (Int.  I.  xv.  6)  with  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is 
remarkable.  The  style  loses  the  liveliness,  the  progress  of  thought  its 
regularity;  and  the  whole  makes  the  impression  that  Calvin  did  not 
feel  fully  at  home  in  this  field.  .  .  ."  Talma  notes  that  the  discussion 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  not  found  in  the  Institutes  of  1536,  but 
is  already  very  full  in  the  edition  of  1539.  (Cf.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin, 
Vi.  p.  109,  ior  Calvin'd  psychology) . 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  JOHN  HUS* 

July  the  sixth,  five  hundred  years  ago,  beyond  the  city 
walls  of  Constance,  Switzerland,  with  hardly  a  voice  raised 
to  comfort,  encourage,  or  to  praise  him,  John  of  Husinecz,  a 
man  of  God,  died  at  the  stake  for  his  faith.  With  the  sound 
of  his  singing  still  lingering  in  the  air  and  with  his  lips 
murmuring  prayers  to  his  blessed  Master,  his  soul  passed  on 
to  God  who  gave  it.  His  ashes,  soon  after  dissipated  upon 
the  waters,  drifted  on  to  the  sea.  But  his  message  remained 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  now  truly  understood 
by  a  few,  now  perverted  b)^  the  many,  now  prominent  in 
the  bitter  civil  wars,  now  re-expressed  as  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  now  at  last  finding  a  noble  end 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  grand  and  glorious  endeavor  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  every  land,  that  all  might  know  of  the 
love  of  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus.  ■ 

A  hero  was  John  Hus  and  a  great  one,  a  patriot  and  the 
truest,  and  in  all  things  a  great  noble  God-fearing  soul,  and 
he  died  at  the  stake  for  his  faith.  He  was  brought  to  death 
by  a  church  grown  worldly,  grown  rich,  grown  faithless  to 
God's  will,  finding  its  head  in  the  most  pretentious  council  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  yet  narrow,  bigoted  and  mean, 
sending  a  son  of  its  own,  unheard,  to  the  burning  stake.  He 
was  brought  to  death  by  a  state  finding  its  head  in  a  man 
false  to  his  word,  false  to  his  friends,  false  to  his  own  kins- 
man, unworthy  of  the  name  of  king.  He  was  brought  to 
death  by  the  church  and  the  state,  but  he  was  beloved  and 
honored  by  the  best  of  his  own  people,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  noble  and  the  peasant, 
with  a  fervent  love  that  continues  down  to  our  own  day* 
Well  may  we  remember  his  death,  for  by  his  sacrifice  he 
achieved  a  great  victory.  Well  may  we  recount  the  stor>^  of 
his  life,  for  it  is  one  that  thrills,  inspires,  ennobles,  and  im- 


*  An  address  delivered  in  MiHer  Cliapel,  April  r,  19I5»  iii  honor 
the  five  tuindredth  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  Hus, 
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pels  to  deeds  of  valor  for  God,  for  truth,  and  for  the  land 
we  love  so  well 

John  Hus  came  from  obscurity  and  died  the  most  talked 
of  man  of  his  day.  One  of  many  children  of  a  humble 
but  thrifty  peasant  pair,  he  was  born  some  time  between  the 
years  1369  and  1375  in  the  little  village  of  Husinecz  near 
the  Bavarian  frontier,  where  the  Teuton  met  tlie  Slav,  where 
the  border  spirit  ran  high  and  the  race  rivalry  was  bitter. 
The  son  John  was  a  lad  o*  pairts  with  loving  sacrificing 
parents  and  a  vision  lighting  his  heart.  His  early  education 
ivas  obtained  in  the  larger  town  of  Prachtke  a  short  distance 
removed  from  Husinecz.  These  vague  bits  of  information 
and  the  statement  that  he  was  the  favorite  son  of  his  mother 
constitute  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  of  his 
existence. 

In  1389  he  left  his  home  and  journeyed  forth  to  the  city 
of  Prague,  his  heart  strong,  his  purse  empty,  but  a  great 
ambition  moving  him  forward  to  better  his  condition  and 
to  serve  God  in  the  labor  of  the  ministry.  Here  in  the  Uni- 
versity he  lived  and  labored  many  years.  Here  he  found 
the  truth  and  became  its  loyal  servant.  Here  he  led  his 
people  in  their  religious  and  political  struggles  and  aspira- 
tions. Here  his  troubles  originated.  Here  his  great  friends 
were  made.  Here  his  enemies  were  busy,  spying  out  and 
seeking  to  accomplish  his  downfall. 

The  University  of  Prague  was  founded  in  1348  by 
Charles  IV  for  his  people,  the  Bohemians^  but  it  very  soon 
came  under  the  control  of  the  ever-present  Germans,  They 
had  the  majority  in  the  voting.  They  controlled  the  church 
of  Bohemia  and  secured  for  themselves  the  rich  benefices. 
They  domineered  over  the  Bohemians  to  the  point  of  des- 
peration. What  the  Czech  advocated,  the  German  despised, 
and  what  the  German  proclaimed  as  true  the  Bohemian  was 
ready  to  declare  false.  In  the  scholastic  controversies  the 
Bohemians  were  Realists,  the  Germans  were  Nominalists. 
In  the  questions  of  empire,  the  Germans  recognized  the 
claims  of  Rupert,  the  Czechs  rallied  about  WenzeL     In 
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the  troublous  conditions  arising  out  of  the  papal  Schism  the 
Germans  supported  Gregory  XII,  the  Bohemians  forsook 
him  and  gave  their  appro %'al  to  the  Pisan  cardinals  and  later 
Alexander  V.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Hus 
arrived  at  Prague,  a  poor  student,  unknown,  with  his  heart 
afire  with  patriotism;  and  it  was  in  this  very  struggle  of 
nations  that  he  was  to  play  the  leading  role. 

We  have  some  information  concerning  his  student  days. 
We  know  that  he  did  his  work  well  and  was  interested 
therein,  though  not  especially  proficient.  He  was  w^ell  liked 
by  his  companions^  cheerful  in  labor,  interested  in  the  rec- 
reations of  the  time,  particularly  in  the  playing  of  chess — 
in  which  he  showed  great  skill;  and  in  spite  of  poverty  and 
oftentimes  dire  want  the  days  seem  to  have  passed  in  a 
rather  happy  and  healthful  way.  The  latter  part  of  his  stti- 
dent  life  was  rendered  free  from  great  care  by  his  admission 
to  the  newly  founded  college  of  Wenzel.  where  his  expenses 
were  greatly  reduced. 

The  third  period  in  the  life  of  Hus,  extending  from  1393 
to  1408,  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  academic  activity, 
patriotic  leadership  and  popular  preaching.  In  1393  he 
received  the  bachelor^s  degree,  in  1396  the  masters,  in  1398 
he  began  to  lecture  in  the  University,  in  1400  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  in  1402  he  was  elected  rector,  which 
position  he  held  according  to  the  custom,  for  about  half 
a  year. 

In  the  year  1402  he  was  also  appointed  preacher  at  the 
recently  founded  Bethlehem  Chapel,  an  establishment  which 
had  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  reformatory 
preaching  of  Milicz  and  through  the  munificence  of  two  rich 
burghers.  Here  preaching  was  the  chief  concern  and  the 
gospel^a  fact  which  is  noteworthy  and  important — was 
proclaimed  in  the  Bohemian  tongue.  Here  Hus  had  a  popu- 
lar outlet  for  his  great  spirit.  Here  he  influenced  many 
from  all  classes  who  came  to  hear  him  and  who  remained 
his  ardent  supporters  and  the  leaders  in  the  Hussite  movc^ 
ment    Among  those  who  were  affected  by  his  message  de- 
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livered  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  was  the  wife  of  Wenzel, 
Queen  Sophia,  who  remained  loyal  to  Hus  to  the  end, 
thereby  on  several  occasions  endangering  her  own  reputation 
for  orthodoxy. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Hus  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wyclif,  which  were  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  reform  movement  in  Bohemia. 
The  works  of  John  Wyclif  had  been  introduced  into  Bo- 
hemia by  students  who  had  gone  to  England  in  the  reig^  of 
Richard  II.  The  occasion  of  their  departure  for  England 
was  the  marriage  of  their  country-woman,  Anna,  sister  of 
Wenzel  and  Sigismund,  to  Richard,  and  the  reason  for  it 
was  the  great  fame  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  During 
the  years  of  their  sojourn  Wyclifism  was  at  its  high  water 
mark  in  the  University  circles.  They  became  imbued  with 
his  doctrines  and  returned  home  with  many  of  his  important 
works.  Wyclif  was  first  known  in  Bohemia  as  a  phil- 
osopher and  schoolman  and  in  the  scholastic  controversies 
as  a  Realist,  but  as  matters  of  speculation  were  to  him  sec- 
ondary to  the  preaching  of  God's  word  and  the 
reform  of  the  church,  so  were  they  soon  relegated  to  the 
background  by  his  followers  in  Bohemia,  and  he  became 
through  his  writing  their  leader  in  solving  the  more  vital 
questions  of  holy  scripture  and  holy  church.  Wyclifism  be- 
came especially  popular  in  Prague  where  his  works  were 
studied,  expoimded  and  popularized  primarily  by  John  Hus, 
by  other  masters  of  the  University  many  of  whom  after- 
wards fell  away,  and  by  the  occasionally  present  but  ever 
erratic  Jerome  of  Prague. 

We  have  during  these  comparatively  untroubled  years  the 
Hussite  movement  taking  definite  form  and  the  opposition 
developing  which  was  to  wreck  the  career  of  its  leader.  It 
is  during  these  years  that  the  storm  clouds  were  packed  and 
the  winds  piled  up  which  were  to  be  loosened  in  full  fury 
in  the  years  which  were  to  follow.  Here  we  can  trace  ever 
so  clearly  the  lines  of  force  which  were  uniting  to  break  his 
influence  and  destroy  his  life. 
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In  the  first  place  Hus  was  the  leader  of  the  Bohemians 

struggles  and  won  for  himself  in  his 

their  cause  the  personal  hatred  of  the 

Germans  held  the  ruling  power  in  the 

Secondly,  his  popularity  in  the  Beth- 


in  the  University 
identification  with 
Germans,  and  the 
Bohemian  church. 


lehem  Chapel  was  a  source  of  great  envy  for  the  less  suc- 
cessful parish  priests  who  became  at  first  secretly  and  then 
openly  his  enemies,  spying  out  and  spreading  abroad  their 
evil  gossip,  charging  things  which  were  often  slanderous, 
many  times  perverted  and  generally  groundless.  These 
very  charges  were  themselves  a  third  source  of  opposition  in 
that  they  spread  to  Rome  itself  the  endeavor  to  crush  out 
his  influence.  He  was  charged  with  false  teachings 
concerning  the  church,  the  sacraments,  and  the  Trinity, 
and  with  the  full  advocacy  of  the  already  condemned 
Wyclifism.  But  especially  did  he  draw  upon  himself  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  clergy  in  his  clear-cut  condemnation  of 
their  life,  in  his  bitter  denunciation  of  the  shocking  clerical 
immorality,  of  the  practices  of  simony,  and  of  the  world- 
liness  and  greed  of  prelates  and  especially  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  His  words  rang  out  with  the  fierce  challenge  of  a 
John  the  Baptist,  and  as  of  old  they  who  felt  thaiiselvcs 
accused  resolved  to  silence  the  accuser. 

The  year  1408  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Hus. 
Now  he  begins  to  reap  what  he  has  sown.  Now  he  stands 
forth  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  clerical  immorality  and  the 
champion  of  his  people  in  their  religious  and  political 
struggles  with  the  worldly  forces  in  the  church  openly  ar* 
rayed  against  him.  Now  we  find  the  parish  priests,  the 
powerful  archbishop  and  the  pope  of  Rome  all  united  in 
the  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  which  had  swept  over  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  preaching  of  one  poor  priesL 
Now  he  rises  to  the  position  of  the  greatest  popular  leader 
Bohemia  has  ever  known,  with  all  classes  of  the  people  ready 
to  support  him,  ready  to  defend  him  with  their  lives.  Now 
popular  enthusiasm  rises  to  the  very  heights  and  clerical 
antagonism  and  bitter  hatred  begin  to  lay  the  mines  for  his 
destruction. 
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It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1408  that  the  volcanic 
conditions  in  the  University  came  to  the  eruptive  point  and 
that  Wenzel,  with  considerable  difficulty,  was  persuaded  by 
his  courtiers,  his  queen,  and  the  French  envoys  present  and 
interested  in  the  papal  question  involved,  to  side  definitely 
with  the  nationalists.  January  18,  1409  he  was  induced 
to  sign  the  decree  of  Kutna  Hora  by  which  the  king  de- 
clared that  the  Bohemians,  who  in  all  University  assemblies, 
judgments,  and  so  forth,  had  heretofore  had  but  one  vote 
out  of  four  should  henceforth  have  three.  This  decree 
changed  radically  the  constitution  of  the  University  and  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  Bohemians.  It  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  famous  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  and 
the  founding  of  the  new  University  of  Leipzig. 

The  departure  of  the  Germans  was  almost  a  death  knell 
to  the  University  of  Prague.    The  institution  now  became 
one  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  struggles  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  a  circumscribed  way  in  Bohemia  were 
now  aired  abroad  throughout  northern  Europe,     These 
conditions  resuUing  from  the  victory  of  the  Bohemians  were 
unfortunate  and  unhappy,  but  a  true  patriot  would  willingly 
and  bravely  accept  them.     Rather  see  the  University  be- 
come merely  the  instructor  of  a  few  Bohemians,  rather 
destroy  it  entirely,  than  have  it  continue  under  the  control 
of  domineering  foreigners. 

The  University  now  became  the  rallying  point  of  the 
Bohemians  in  the  religious  and  political  struggles,  and  Hus 
a.s  the  newly  appointed  rector  came  more  and  more  to 
t:he  fore. 

The  archbishop  of  Prague,  during  these  years,  was  Zbinek 
Zajic  of  Hasenburg,  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  truly 
L^ealous  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  but  more  of  a  soldier 
m  a  priest,  better  qualified  for  service  in  the  camp  than 
in  the  church.  He,  at  first,  treated  Hus  with  high  regard 
^and  endeavored  to  support  him  in  his  plans  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  church.  He  made  him  synodical  preacher  and  ap- 
{KHnted  him  upon  a  rather  important  commission  to  Branden* 
burg.     The  two  were  gradually  estranged,  first  through  the 
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position  which  Hiis  assumed  on  the  papal  question  when  he 
refused  to  recognize  Gregory  XII,  and  then  because  of  his 
fuller  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyclif,  Finally  Zbinek, 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  pope  of  the  Pisan  cardinals  and  became  himself  the 
leader  of  the  opposing  forces  and  the  chief  representative 
of  the  papacy  in  the  endeavor  to  crush  out  the  Hussite 
movement 

Alexander  V,  elected  pope  June  26,  1409,  had  been  made 
aware,  by  letter,  by  visitation,  by  voluntary  spying  and  rich 
presents,  of  conditions  in  Bohemia,  and  as  a  result  on  De- 
cember 20,  1409,  he  issued  a  bull  against  John  Hus  and  his 
'followers.  The  bull  was  delayed  in  passage  and  was  not 
read  in  Prague  until  March  9  of  the  following  year  By 
its  terms  a  council  of  four  magistrates  of  theology  and 
two  doctors  of  canon  law  was  to  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  situation.  After  hearing  opinions  they  were  to 
forbid  all  heretical  preaching  and  preaching  of  any  kind 
except  in  the  cathedral,  the  college  and  parish  churches,  and 
monastic  houses.  Furthermore  the  writings  of  Wyclif  were 
to  be  delivered  up  and  burned.  In  the  endeavor  to  execute 
the  bull  feeling  ran  high  on  lx3th  sides  and  many  excesses 
were  indulged  in.  Hus  continued  to  preach  and  proclaim 
the  Word  of  God,  to  condemn  clerical  immorality,  and  to 
call  the  people  to  righteous  living,  and  all  with  the  ardent 
support  of  the  nationalists,  with  the  protection  of  the  King, 
and  despite  the  definite  prohibition  contained  in  the  papal 
bull. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  church  was  his  excommuni- 
cation, and  in  a  day  when  the  fulminating  power  of  the 
papacy  had  lost  its  force  because  of  its  lavish  use  very 
little  was  accomplished.  Then  came  canonical  citation  and 
summons  to  Rome  by  John  XXIII  and  finally  the  city  was 
placed  under  an  interdict  and  all  with  little  avail,  although 
at  this  time  Stephen  Palecz  and  a  few  others  fell  away  who 
were  to  be  numbered  by  Hus  amrmg  his  bitterest  enemies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  141 1  Hus  came  out  with  all 
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the  force  of  his  powerful  invective  against  the  traffic  in 
indulgences  carried  on  to  finance  the  so-<:alled  Holy  War 
which  John  XXIII  was  undertaking  against  Ladislas,  King 
of  Naples.  Conditions  in  Bohemia  were  at  the  breaking 
point,  and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  Hus  was  persuaded 
by  King  Wenzel  to  go  into  retirement  for  a  time. 

The  period  of  his  voluntary  exile  extended  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  141 2  to  October  141 4.  Where  the  years 
were  passed  we  know  not.  Much  of  the  time  was  probably 
spent  in  Southern  Bohemia  with  occasional  visits,  un- 
doubtedly, to  Prague  .  It  was  a  time  of  very  useful  itinerant 
preaching.  It  was  a  period  full  of  literary  activity.  It 
witnessed  the  production  of  some  of  his  original  work. 
Though  absent  from  the  chief  center  of  the  reform  move- 
ment he  was  continually  in  touch  with  it,  directing,  en- 
couraging and  serving  his  people. 

At  this  time  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
Romans,  brother  of  Wenzel  and  heir  to  the  Bohemian 
crown,  instrumental  in  calling  the  Coimcil  of  Constance  and 
its  dominant  spirit,  saw  in  the  Hussite  movement  a  force 
which  was  giving  Bohemia  a  bad  reputation  in  the  world 
and  which  was  working  against  his  own  personal  desires 
and  ambitions.  He  saw  in  Hus  not  only  the  leader  but  the 
power  without  which  the  stress  of  conditions  would  soon 
pass  away.  He  felt  that  the  removal  of  Hus  from  Bohemia 
would  be  the  ending  of  the  Hussite  movement.  If,  however, 
he  were  to  attempt  to  remove  him  arrogantly,  he  would 
bring  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  many  of  the  influential 
noblemen  who  were  his  warm  supporters.  The  Council  of 
Constance  seemed  to  oflfer  the  occasion  desired.  It  was 
called  to  reform  the  church.  The  Hussite  movement  cer- 
tainly needed  investigation.  Hus  was  its  leader  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  plead  his  cause  and  prove  his  innocence  would 
undoubtedly  come  when  summoned.  So  Sigismund  correctly 
reasoned. 

With  apparent  candor  but  premeditated  deceit  he  sent  a 
summons  to  Hus  to  come  to  Constance,  promising,  regard- 
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less  of  consequence,  a  safe  conduct  to  and  from  the  Council, 
Hus  as  expected  felt  that  this  was  an  opportunity  to 
vimiicate  before  the  church  his  position  and  to  prove  in 
general  council  that  he  beheved  and  taught  nothing  contrary 
to  the  accepted  faith  of  the  churcii.  In  spite  of  the  warning 
of  many  who  prophesied  that  he  would  never  return  to  his 
native  land  Hus  set  out,  October  11,  141 4,  for  the  Council, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  safe  conduct.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  proved  friends,  John  of  Chlum,  Wenzel  of  Duba,  and 
Henry  of  Leitembock.  The  journey  made  through  Bavaria 
was  in  the  main  uneventful,  and  they  arrived  at  Constance, 
November  3  of  the  same  year.  Hus  took  up  his  lodging 
in  a  little  tavern  near  the  Schnitz  Gate  kept  by  a  widow 
named  Fida.  His  enemies  were  at  work  even  before  his 
arrival,  but  he  was  allowed  considerable  liberty  until  they 
accomplished  his  imprisonment. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  to  which  he  had  come,  was  the 
biggest  and  most  brilliant  assemblage  the  Church  has  ever 
known.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  there,  good  and 
bad,  noble  and  prelate,  courtier  and  courtesan,  priest  and 
pauper,  drawn  together  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Christendom.  They  were  gathered  to  Constance  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  the  church  under  the  leadership  of 
the  self-seeking  Sigismund  and  the  sin*ridden  John  XXIII. 
They  talked  much,  debated  many  questions  and  condemned 
to  death  John  Hus,  the  most  godly  man  present. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival,  on  complaint  of  Stephen 
Palecz,  a  former  friend,  John  of  Leitomyst  Michael  the 
Pleader,  and  others,  on  various  pretexts,  that  he  held  mass 
in  his  apartment  and  that  he  had  attempted  to  escape  in  a 
hay  wagon,  Hus  was  brought,  without  forewarning  and  to 
his  great  surprise  and  sorrow,  before  a  commission  of  the 
cardinals.  He  declared  that  he  had  come  to  Constance  to 
make  his  defense  in  open  meeting  after  the  arrival  of  Sigis- 
mund, under  whose  safe  conduct  he  was  present  His  ac- 
cusers took  little  heed  of  tliis,  his  former  friends  gloated  over 
his  predicament,  and  he  was  soon  lodged  in  confinement  in 
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a  Dominican  monastery,  situated  on  an  island  hard  by  the 
mainland.  There  in  a  damp  and  dismal  cell  near  the  latrines 
they  placed  him.  He  was  deprived  of  books,  of  papers,  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Communication  with  his  friends  was 
only  accomplished  by  stealth  and  through  a  well-disposed 
jailor,  and  in  increasing  weakness  and  pain  he  was  left  in 
loneliness  to  suffer. 

When  John  XXIII,  seeing  the  Council  slipping  from  his 
grasp,  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  the  keys  of  the  prison  were 
delivered  over  to  Sigismund,  and  he  could  have  liberated 
him  had  he  so  desired.  However,  he  was  removed  to  the 
castle  Gottlieben  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  located  some 
distance  from  the  city.  There  he  was  confined  in  an  "airy 
prison*'  high  in  the  tower.  He  was  removed  from  all 
contact  with  the  world,  was  chained  day  and  night,  and 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  break  his  strength, 
his  spirit  remained  undaunted. 

A  commission  with  D*Ailly  at  its  head,  appointed  to 
examine  the  charges  made  against  him,  visited  Hus  at  the 
castle  Gottlieben  but  accomplished  little;  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Council  little  was 
done  until  the  many  and  powerful  friends  of  Hus  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  few  in  Constance  by  their  very  importunity 
and  their  imposing  seals  gained  for  him  what  the  Inquisition 
very  rarely  granted — a  public  hearing. 

On  June  5  he  was  again  transferred,  this  time  to  the 
Franciscan  monastery  within  the  city,  for  the  convenience 
of  his  examiners.  The  hearing  extended  over  three  days. 
On  the  first  day  charges  were  presented  before  Hus  was 
admitted,  and  when  he  was  brought  before  the  assembled 
commissioners  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  defense 
or  explanation.  The  second  day,  with  Sigismund  present, 
the  discussion  was  concemdd  chiefly  with  the  scholastic 
controversy  of  Nominalism  and  Realism  in  which  D'Ailly 
endeavored  to  prove  that  Hus,  as  a  Realist,  must  hold  to  the 
remanence  theory  of  the  eucharist  and  therefore  must  be  an 
advocate  of  the  Wyclifite  or  some  other  heretical  interpreta- 
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the  conclusion  of  a  trial  which  was  from  beginning  to  end 
spectacular  and  cowardly,  he  was  deconsecrated,  disrobed  of 
his  priestly  garments,  his  tonsure  destroyed,  his  body  given 
over  to  the  secular  authorities  and  his  soul  to  the  devil. 

"We  commit  thy  soul  unto  the  devil,"  they  thundered. 

"And  I,"  he  cried,  "commit  it  unto  the  most  gracious 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Then  they  led  him  forth,  the  great  mob  following  out  of 
the  cathedral,  past  the  pile  of  burning  books,  down  by  the 
house  of  the  good  Frau  Fida,  out  the  Schnitz  Gate  and  on 
to  the  so-called  Place  of  the  Devil. 

A  stake  had  been  made  fast  in  the  ground  and  faggots 
were  lying  about.  Hus  knelt,  recited  several  Psalms,  prayed 
to  God  and  arose  strengthened.  He  was  then  stripped  and 
bound  to  the  pole. 

"Turn  him  to  the  west,"  came  up  from  the  mob.  "He  is  a 
heretic.    He  shall  not  face  the  east." 

The  change  was  made.  The  fire  lighted,  and  as  the  flames 
arose  the  heart  of  Hus  lifted  itself  up  in  praise  to  God  in 
song.  When  the  flames  blew  across  his  face  and  he  could 
sing  no  more,  his  lips  were  noticed  moving  in  silent  prayer 
and  his  countenance  bore  the  rare  light  of  joy  which  comes 
alone  to  those  who  approach  the  hour  of  death  in  the  calm 
assurance  of  the  everlasting  love  of  God. 

The  end  came  and  with  it  the  further  cruelty  and  barbarity 
of  his  enemies.  Finally  for  fear  his  followers  might  eil- 
deavor  to  preserve  relics  of  him  and  thus  keep  warm  his 
memory,  his  ashes  were  gathered  together  and  thrown  into 
the  waters. 

Thus  he  perished,  a  man  whose  only  proved  offense  even 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  condemned  him,  was  that  he  placed 
the  Bible  before  the  Churdh,  the  Lord  before  the  Pope, 
and  the  individual  conscience  before  the  will  of  the  hier- 
archy. Thus  he  perished,  John  Hus,  a  man  who  deserves  to 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Lord,  as  a 
dauntless  hero,  a  champion  of  the  Holy  word,  a  martyr  to 
the  truth.    Thus  he  perished,  a  man  who  was  a  great  patriot 
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and  leader  of  his  people,  a  heaven-inspired  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  as  such  one  truly  zealous  for  the  reform 
of  the  church. 

He  was  a  man  well  qualified  for  patriotic  leadership.  His 
was  the  sort  of  personality  around  which  men  love  to  group 
themselves.  He  was  a  man  pleasing  and  magnetic  with  a 
fervent  love  of  country.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned 
courage  and  uprightness  of  character,  readj  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  the  cause  of  country,  in  the  service  of  truth,  for 
the  will  of  God.  As  a  Bohemian  patriot  his  zeal  was  great 
for  the  betterment  of  his  native  land  in  every  possible  way 
in  which  his  personality  and  his  talents  could  be  used  in  her 
service.  He  sought  to  develop  foreign  ties  which  would  be 
to  her  advantage*  He  sought  to  disseminate  knowledge 
and  raise  her  intellectual  status.  He  sought  to  build  her  up 
morally  and  to  anchor  that  morality  in  the  Word  of  God. 

While  connected  with  the  University  he  sought  to  free  her 
from  the  dominance  of  the  Germans  and  to  make  her  truly 
a  place  for  the  education  and  upbuilding  of  his  people.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  in  this  endeavor  and  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  he  was  immediately  elected 
rector  on  the  reorganized  plans  laid  down  by  Wenzel. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  true 
nationalism  is  a  unity  of  language,  he  endeavored  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  the  Bohemian  tongue  truly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  He  endeavored  to  purify  it  from 
foreign  accretions,  to  cleanse  it  from  stilted  formalism* 
to  enrich  and  strengthen  it  by  building  it  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  popular  s{x)ken  tongue.  He  wrote  in  it  He 
composed  hymns  in  it.  He  preached  in  it.  He  sought 
most  of  all  to  make  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Bohemian  language  as  perfect  as  possible.  To  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Bohemian  language  he 
bears  the  same  relation  that  Dante  does  to  the  Italian^ 
that  Wyclif  does  to  the  English,  and  that  Luther  does  to 
the  German. 

Hus  sought  not  only  to  instill  and  encourage  a  love  of 
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country  but  he  sought  to  found  the  patriotism  of  his  people 
in  worthy  moral  living.  He  sought  not  only  to  arouse  a 
Bohemian  pride  but  to  make  the  Bohemians  better  people. 
This  was  the  great  passion  with  him.  He  sought  to  restore 
the  simplicity,  the  sincerity,  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the 
apostolic  church.  He  sought  to  make  the  shepherds  of 
Christ's  sheep  true  patterns  for  the  flock  in  earnestness,  in 
righteousness,  in  godliness.  He  sought  to  free  the  Bible  and 
give  it  to  the  people.  He  sought  to  free  the  conscience  and 
make  religion  truly  a  matter  of  the  heart.  He  sought,  and 
this  was  his  great  endeavor,  to  build  his  people  up  as  true 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  such  a  work,  in  a 
day  of  church  decadence  and  degeneracy,  he  was  most  as- 
suredly zealous  for  the  reform  of  the  church  and  the  cleans- 
ing of  her  from  the  many  evils  within  her  doors,  which  had 
grown  strong  and  now  ruled  every  phase  of  her  life. 

As  a  reformer  the  field  for  Hus  had  been  ploughed  and 
watered.  No  matter  how  low  the  church  in  its  life  at  any 
period  may  have  fallen,  there  have  always  been  voices  raised 
in  protest,  messengers  of  God  sent  to  lead  her  back.  The 
Bohemian  Church  was  no  exception.  His  condemnation  of 
clerical  immorality  was  not  the  first  that  his  generation  had 
heard.  The  theories  as  to  church  and  authority  which  he 
propounded  were  not  for  him  discoveries.  The  Waldenses» 
Conrad  Waldhauser,  Milicz,  Stitny,  Janov  and  others,  before 
his  coming,  had  preached  better  living  and  general  reform, 
and  although  they  had  lacked  the  boldness  of  Hus  they  had 
accomplished  good  work  for  the  faith.  Marsiglio  of  Padua 
many  years  before  had  taught  daring  things  concerning  the 
church  and  the  state  which  seem  to  have  been  the  source  not 
Only  for  the  views  of  Hus  but  also  for  those  of  his  English 
precursor,  John  Wyclif,  himself  the  path-breaker  for  the 
Bohemians,  went  far  beyond  Hus  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  evils  in  the  Church.  Wyclif  was  indeed  a  man  born  out 
of  time,  for  he  varies  but  little  from  the  later  reformers. 
Hus  follows  him  but  a  short  distance,  yet  he  was  moving 
ever  nearer  and  his  development  in  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Wyclif. 
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VVyclif  of  England  and  Hus  of  Bohemia  are  two  men 
closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  historian.  Both  have 
their  beginnings  clouded  in  obscurity.  Both  appear  first  of 
all  as  leaders  in  patriotic  movements.  Both  are  prominent 
in  the  development  of  their  languages.  Both  had  the  first 
seat  of  their  activity  in  their  respective  universities.  Both 
were  forceful  preachers  of  righteousness.  Both  gave  form 
to  the  restless  craving  for  liberty  in  religious  thought.  Both 
were  reformers  attacking  simony  and  clerical  immorality 
and  seeking  to  rebuild  the  church  on  the  foundation  of  Holy 
Writ.  They  differ  in  that  Wyclif,  though  preceding  and 
influencing  Hus,  goes  far  beyond  him  in  the  condemnation 
of  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman  Church  in  matters 
both  of  faith  and  of  practice.  With  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, the  Scripture  the  seat  of  authority  and  the  Spirit  the 
revealer  of  its  meaning  to  the  individual  heart,  Wyclif  swept 
the  decks  clean  for  action,  condemning  pilgrimages,  proces- 
sions, auricular  confession,  judiciary  absolution,  image  and 
saint  worship,  transubstantiation,  celibacy,  clerical  immor- 
ality, monastic  orders,  salvation  by  works,  and  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  claims  of  an  arrogant  and  decadent  papacy. 

Hus,  indeed,  spoke  clearly  and  forcibly  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy  and  their  worldliness  and  gjeed,  but 
he  claimed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that  he  varied  not 
from  the  accepted  faith  of  the  church,  and  that  H  he  had 
taught  anything  that  was  contrary^  to  the  church  and  it  were 
revealed  to  him,  he  would  renounce  the  same.  Wyclif  in  a 
day  of  schism,  when  the  church  was  weak  and  he  was  well 
supported,  died  at  a  good  old  age  a  natural  death.  Hus  in  a 
later  day,  though  varying  little,  when  a  Council  was  bold, 
died  at  the  stake  for  his  iaith,  died  because  he  would  not 
abjure  that  which  he  had  not  taught,  because  he  would 
not  mislead  his  followers,  because  he  would  not  be  false  to 
the  voice  of  conscience. 

Hus  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Mediaeval  Reformers 
in  that  his  attack  was  made  not  so  much  against  doc- 
trines which  were  false  as  against  practices  which  were 
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contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  immor- 
ality of  the  clergy,  their  lack  of  piety,  their  worldliness  and 
greed,  their  concern  with  things  temporal  rather  than  things 
spiritual  that  he  condemns  in  bitterest  terms.  These  are 
matters  which  he  lamented  most  of  all,  and  in  his  endeavor 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  early  church  he  stands  on  the 
ground  that  was  occupied  by  those  who  had  preceded  him, 
men  such  as  St  Gregory  VII,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whom  the  church  had  been  pleased  to 
canonize. 

He  is  also  to  be  reckoned  with  the  precursors  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  that  his  doctrinal  teaching  was 
at  times  out  of  accord  with  the  reformers  of  the  mediaeval 
church  and  at  one  with  those  who  prepared  for  and  were 
themselves  a  part  of  the  later  and  more  successful  attempt 
to  cleanse  and  reform  the  church  of  God.    In  his  doctrine 
concerning   the   church,    in   which   he   declared   that   she 
vras  the  commimity  of  the  predestinated,  he  was  present- 
ing a  conception  of  the  church  that  was  certainly  not  accept- 
able to  the  hierarchy,  and  he  was  on  the  ground  of  Wyclif. 
In  his  declaration  that  the  seat  of  authority  was  the  Word 
of  God,  he  stood  on  bed  rock.     This  was  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  Wyclif  erected  his  system  which  had  its 
^ilimax  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  condemnation 
of  all  superstition,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  poor  priests. 
Hf  Hus  had  been  given  more  time,  who  knows  to  what 
Ineights  he  might  have  attained  ? 

Hus  declared  that  he  was  true  to  the  faith  of  the  Church 
^and  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  all  that  Wyclif  had  said. 
JHe  was,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  orthodox  to  the  church  of 
*>is  day  in  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  her  will,  and  he 
^^^rtainly  did  not  go  as  far  as  Wyclif.  He  said  he  was  ready 
^o  recant  anything  which  was  proved  to  him  to  be  false. 
jT^His  matter  of  proving  doctrines  was  but  a  source  of  further 
^^intation  for  his  examiners.  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
*  Or  the  Church  of  Rome  to  prove  what  was  its  faith  to  this 
^H^  meanest  of  its  ministers  ?  When  it  declared  that  such  and 
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such  were  its  teachings  he  should  accept  them  without  ques- 
tion. When  it  declared  that  he  taught  certain  things  which 
were  contrary  to  its  doctrines,  he  should  abjure  and  recant 
without  discussion.  These  were  things  which  Hus  could 
not  do. 

He  was  also  charged  with  teaching  a  Wyclifite  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  gross  doctrines  concerning  the 
Trinity*  He  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  these  charges,, 
and  innocent  he  was.  What  difference  did  it  make  whether 
he  held  them  or  not  ?  All  that  was  required  was  the  abjuring 
and  recanting.  But  this  he  would  not  do.  He  would  not 
abjure  that  which  was  not  shown  to  him  to  be  false  nor 
would  he  recant  doctrines  which  he  was  charged  with  hold- 
ing and  which  he  had  not  taught.  For  this  spirit  which  the 
church  called  obstinate,  and  Sigismund  ridiculous*  but 
which  the  true  Christian  can  find  paralleled  in  the  life  of  the 
Master,  he  suffered  at  the  stake. 

Hus  was  not  original.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  genius. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  profound  thought.  He  was  not^  as 
Wyclif,  a  Protestant  bom  out  of  time.  He  was  a  path- 
breaker  in  that  he  gave  WycHf  to  his  people,  in  that  he 
sought  to  restore  the  fervent  love  of  God  and  His  Word  to 
the  Church  of  Bohemia,  and  in  that  he  started  a  movement 
for  reform  which  though  persecuted,  divided,  perverted^ 
and  practically  destroyed  realized  itself  eventually  in  the 
later  freedom. 

The  full  light  had  not  come  to  him.  He  was  too  far  down 
the  valley,  but  he  was  climbing  ever  upward  and  the  vision 
was  becoming  more  and  more  beautiful  They  plucked  him 
off  in  his  young  manhood-  Who  knows  what  the  years 
might  have  revealed?  But  it  was  God's  will  He  died  for 
the  truth  and  the  truth  makes  free.  He  moved  the  people  to 
righteous  living  and  his  power  in  service  was  great.  A 
wonderful  vision  was  the  light  of  his  soul  and  he  was  never 
disobedient  unto  it.  Whence  came  his  great  power?  Whence 
his  wonderful  vision  ?  Were  not  the  vision  and  the  power 
from  the  Word  of  God.  the  source  of  Truth  and  Life,  the 
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fountain  from  which  he  drank  and  gave  to  the  thirsting 
sheep? 

Nothing  reveals  the  man  Hus  more  than  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  two  days  after  the  trial  in  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
when  the  conviction  was  definitely  established  that  death 
awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  and  that  life  was  a 
matter  of  days,  perhaps  hours.  It  is  in  his  letters  that  we 
come  to  know  Hus  best  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  precious. 
Here  we  see  him  the  great  good  man  that  he  was,  so  gentle, 
so  tender,  so  forgetful  of  self,  so  great  in  courage,  so  truly 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  abounding  in  the  love  of  God. 
And  here  we  may  well  leave  him. 

**To  the  Bohemian  nation. 

Master  John  Hus  in  good  hope  a  servant  of  God, 
hopes  that  the  Lord  God  will  grant  to  all  true  Bohemians 
that  love  and  will  love  the  Lord  God  to  live  and  die  in  his 
grace  and  reside  forever  in  celestial  joy.    Amen. 

Faithful  in  God,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor!  I  beg 

and  entreat  you  to  love  the  Lord  God,  praise  his  word,  gladly 

hear  it  and  live  according  to  it.     Qing  I  beg  you  to  the 

divine  truth  which  I  have  preached  to  you  according  to 

God's  law.    I  also  beg  that  if  anyone  has  heard  either  in  my 

sermons,  or  privately  anything  contrary  to  God's  truth,  or  if 

I  have  written  anything  such — ^which  I  trust  God  is  not  the 

case — ^he  should  not  retain  it.     ...  I  beg  you  to  love, 

praise,  and  honor  those  priests  who  lead  a  moral  life,  those 

in  particular  who  work  for  the  Word  of  God.     I  beg  of 

you  to  beware  of  crafty  people,  particularly  of  unworthy 

Priests  of  whom  our  Saviour  has  said  that  they  are  clothed 

like  sheep,  but  are  inwardly  greedy  wolves. 

I  beg  the  nobles  to  treat  the  poor  people  kindly  and  rule 
them  justly.  I  beg  the  burghers  to  conduct  their  business 
honestly.  I  beg  the  artisans  to  perform  their  duties  con- 
scientiously and  joyfully.  I  beg  the  servants  to  serve  their 
mistresses  and  masters  faithfully.  I  beg  the  teachers  to  live 
honestly,  to  instruct  their  pupils  carefully,  to  love  God  above 
all.    ...  I  beg  the  students  and  other  scholars  to  obey  and 
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follow  their  masters  in  everything  that  is  good  and  to  study 
for  the  sake  of  the  praise  of  God  for  their  own  salvation 
and  that  of  others. 

I  write  this  letter  to  you  in  prison  and  in  fetters,  expecting 
to-morrow  the  sentence  of  death,  full  of  hope  in  God,  re- 
solved not  to  recede  from  his  divine  truth,  nor  to  recant  the 
•errors  which  false  witnesses  have  invented  and  attributed  to 
me.  How  God  has  acted  toward  me,  how  he  has  been  with 
me  during  all  my  troubles — that  you  will  only  know  when 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  shall  meet  again  in  heaven*  Of 
Master  Jerome,  my  beloved  comrade,  I  hear  nothing  except 
that  he  is  in  prison,  as  I  am,  expecting  death  and  tliat  be- 
cause of  his  faith,  which  he  bravely  expounded  to  the 
Bohemians.  It  was  these  Bohemians  who  are  our  bitterest 
•enemies  who  delivered  us  up  for  imprisonment  to  our  other 
enemies,  I  beg  you  to  pray  to  God  for  these  men.  ...  I 
also  beg  you  to  love  one  another,  not  to  allow  good  men  to  be 
oppressed »  and  to  grant  to  all  that  which  is  due  them. 

Written  on  Monday,  the  night  before  the  feast  of  St, 
Vitus,  after  the  feast  of  good  angels/' 

Remsen  Du  Bois  Bird. 
Princeton. 
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ntr*$  Sons;  Ea'nburgh :     T.  &  T.  Clark,     igis.     Royal  8vo,  pp. 
XX,  911. 

This  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  is  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  above  its  fellows  to  the  student  of  Christian  Theology. 
It  opens  with  a  comprehensive  article  on  ** Hymns'*  and  closes  with  a 
sketchy  one  on  '*Christian  Liberty" ;  while  in  its  midst  is  buried  a  con- 
siderable article  on  the  central  theme  of  Christianity — "Jesus  Christ*V — 
flanked  by  what  seems,  on  a  cursory  view  at  any  rate,  to  be  an 
unusual  proportion  of  articles  on  specifically  Christian  themes. 

The  article  on  "Hymns"  is  one  of  those  composite  ones  ivhich  form 
a  specialty  of  this  Encyclopaedia.  It  extends  to  fifty-eight  pages  and 
consists  of  sixteen  parts,  each  dealing  with  the  hymns  of  a  particular 
people,  or  cult,  or  period.  Naturally  these  parts  vary  somewhat  in 
value.  Among  non-Christian  hymns,  the  Vedic  hymns  seem  to  be  most 
adequately  treated.  Among  Christian  hymns,  the  sections  on  Greek 
hymns  by  Dr.  A.  Baumstark  and  on  Syriac  hymns  by  Bishop  A.  J. 
Maclean  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  especial  praise:  they  not  only 
cover  their  ground  but  illuminate  their  subjects.  The  section  on 
Modern  Christian  hymns  is  too  skimpy  to  be  very  useful.  That  on  Latin 
hymns  by  Ft,  Guido  M  Dreves  is  more  adequate.  It  is  unforttaiate  that 
its  Roman  Catholic  author  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  describe  John  Hus  (in  this,  the  year  of  the  world-wide 
celebration  of  his  martyrdom  too)  as  that  "unfortunate  fanatic"  (p. 
24a).  It  is  "a  common  fault  of  American  hymns*',  Mr,  T.  G,  Crippen 
tells  us  in  his  sketch  of  Modern  hymnology,  that  they  show  "a  too  great 
tendency  towards  eentinten talis m ;  and  noany  of  them  seem  to  owe  their 
popularity  to  the  light  jingling  tunes  to  which  they  are  wedded**  (p. 
37a).  One  wonders  whether  this  judgment  is  founded  upon  the  total 
serious  output  of  American  hymn-writers,  or  upon  the  widespread  use 
(and  usefulness)  of  the  popular  collections  of  **Gospcl  Songs".  There 
is  a  little  fragment  on  "Cumanic  and  other  early  vernacular  hymns" 
(p.  37b),  of  merely  Ubhographical  value,  tucked  away  in  an  odd  corner 
where  it  cannot  hope  to  be  consulted  by  any  one  in  search  of  such 
things  but  only  to  be  lighted  upon  by  accident. 

The  article  on  "Christian  Liberty"  with  which  the  volume  closes  is 
chiefly  notable  for  its  complete  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  term 
"Qiristian  Liberty"  has  a  history  and  a  definite  significance  fixed  by  this 
history.  For  all  that  we  find  here  Luther  might  have  never  written  his 
epodi-making  tracts  Fon  der  Freiheit  eines  Christ enmenchen  or  Calvin 
the  famous  nineteenth  chapter  of  th^  Third  Book  of  his  lnstku4es, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Pope,  the  author  of  the  article,  prefers  to  go  his  own  way 
in  assigning  a  meaning  to  the  term  "Christian  liberty'',  and  in  determ- 
ining the  limits  af  Christian  liberty  and  defending  its  rights  within 
the  definition  which  he  assigns  it:  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  good 
way.  Incidentally  we  may  observe  that  when  it  is  said  (p.  910b)  that 
**aixrist*s  general  attitude  towards  heterodoxy  was  that  of  tolerance" — 
much  depends  on  what  is  meant,  indeed,  hy  "tolerance" — the  remark 
is  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  made  quite  beside  the  mark;  as  much 
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l>csidc  the  mark  as  when  it  is  said  shortly  afterwards  that  to  Chris<t, 
**  'faith'  was  not  absent  to  an  intellectual  proposition  or  formula,  but 
trJic  spirit  of  receptivity  in  relation  to  Himself  and  His  teaching/'  Faith 
"with  our  Lord,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  things;  but 
3^n  humble  entrusting  of  oneself  to  the  God  of  mercy  and  grace.  And 
<as  for  **h€terodoxy",  Jesus  really  "tolerated**  nothing  but  the  pure  truth. 
— He  that  was  Himself  the  Truth. 

Most  Christian  readers  will  go  at  once,  however,  on  turning  over 
tiic  pages  of  this  volume,  to  the  important  central  article  on  "Jesus 
Christ",  which  is  written  by  President  W.  Douglas  Macken-sie  of  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,    Nor  in  point  of  abihty  or  comprehen- 
siveness  of  treatment  will  the  article  disappoint  them.     It  is  written 
^Ttoreover  with  a  notable  independence  and  freshness  of  judgment  which 
raises  it  at  numerous  points  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  most  recent  writing 
on  Jesus  Christ  runs.    On  the  critical  and  historical  sides  it  is  especially 
strong  and  it  contains  many  illuminating  passages  and  numerous  fine 
sayings  are  scattered  through  it.     There  is,   for  example,  a  notable 
-vindication  of  the  central  place  which  Jesus  gave  His  own  Person  ia 
the  worship  of  His  followers.    'The  matter  before  us  is  one  of  fact. 
It  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  earliest  tradition,  Jesus  did,  with- 
out   formality  of   claim*' — we   enter   a   caveat  upon  this    clause — *'but 
<:onstantly,  on  all  sides  of  His  self-expression,  in  word  and  act,  draw 
%o  Himself  the  faitli  and  obedience  of  His  disciples,  and  present  Him- 
self to  them  as  the  standard  of  moral  worth — ^in  fact  became  to  them 
-^hc  object  of  a  religious  regard.    The  effort  to  prove  that  this  worship 
^>f  Christ  arose  only  after  His  death  and  is  reflected  into  the  story  of 
31is  ministry  has  been  prolonged,   painstaking,  and   futile*'    (p.  51  Sb)* 
'^nic  real  question  is  whether  we  have  proof  that  Jesus  became  to  His 
disciples  a  *religiotJs  object'  during  His  earthly  life,  and  whether  their 
experience  in  that  matter  was  the  effect  of  His  conscious  will,  as  He 
^fey  teaching,  miracle,  example,  and  direct  moulding  of  their  life  formed 
'^ftliem  into  the  nucleus  of  that  community  in  which  He  intended  the 
.SCingship  of  God  to  be  realized"  (p.  52ib,c/.  523b).    There  is  also  an 
-excellent  treatment  of  the  matter  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  (pp.  509^-)* 
^Vhen  turning  to  speak  of  the  Christology  of  the  early  church  a  begin- 
^^ing  is  well  taken  in  a  fruitful  insistence  upon  the  immanent  logic  of 
^fcistory  (p.  533).  and  on  that  basis  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
"^hc   Person  of   Christ  in   the   early  church   b   successfully  defended, 
^against,    for   example,    the   Ritschlian    attempt    to    make    it   out   only 
-^a  disaster  which  the  church  suffered  at  the  hands  of  intruding  Greek 
^lli!o5ophi2ing  (p.  534).     It  is  tellingly  asked  in  this  connection  what 
^Wotitd  have  happened  to  the  church  if  the  modern  ''Liberal"  concep- 
"^ion  of  Christ  had  become  the  ruling  one  in  the  early  centuries   (p, 
S34b).    Good  use  is  made  again  of  this  "logic  of  a  *circlc'**  at  a  later 
'Point  in  criticism  of  the  development  of  the  modern  **Libcrar*  and 
**Po*t*Liberar   theories  of  the   Person  of  Christ    (p.   547).     Such  a 
''r^n[\ark  as  the  following  is  an  oasis  of  refreshing  good  sense  in  the 
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midst  of  the  arid  waste  erf  nonsense  which  stretches  around  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  Two  Natures:  **A  protest  shouM  be  entered  against 
the  frequent  yet  absurd  suggestion  that  the  'two-nature  hypothesis' 
first  arose  at  or  just  before  Chalcedon.  The  very  idea  of  an  incarnation 
involves  that  of  two  natures  somehow  made  into  one  life.  The  idea 
dates  back  to  the  New  Testament,  to  the  combinadon  of  *Son  orf  God* 
and  'Son  of  Man*,  of  'existing  in  the  form  of  God'  and  'found  in  fashion 
as  a  man'.  And  the  entire  course  of  Christological  speculation  pre- 
supposed this  hypothesis  from  the  beginning"  (p.  538a).  Despite  these 
admirable  features,  however,  the  article  is  eminently  unsatisfactory 
as  a  whole.  The  constructive  element  in  it  falls  far  behind  the  critical 
and  historical;  and  its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  regret  to  say»  is  lame  m^ 
the  extreme.  ■ 

That  the  hand  which  handles  critical  matters  so  firmly  trembles 
when  positive  construction  is  attempted,  the  reader  is  not  long  in 
becoming  aware.  He  is  6O0n  startled^  for  instance,  by  the  fumbling 
touch  with  which  the  predictive  element  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  dealt 
with  (p.  512),  Jesus'  eschatological  sayings  were  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  His  disciples,  and  were  accordingly  very  naturally  confused 
in  their  reports  of  them  (pp.  512,  518).  Jesus*  own  prophetic  vision 
was  incomplete  (do.).  And,  in  any  case,  predictions  of  future  events, 
dependent  for  their  fulfilment  on  the  acts  of  men,  necessarily  con- 
tain elements  of  uncertainty  (p.  512) »  An  attempt  is  made  to  limit  these 
elements  of  uncertainty  to  "form  and  date".  Hut  this  is  obviously 
nugatory.  If  the  form  and  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions 
are  necessarily  uncertain  because  the  human  action  on  which  they 
depend  is  incalculable,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  fact 
of  their  fulfilment,  which  equally  hinges  on  the  acts  of  man,  lies  under 
the  same  uncertainty.  If  Jesus  could  not  know  the  time  of  His  second 
coming  because  its  occurrence  rests  on  the  acts  of  man  which  are 
uncertain.  He  could  not  know  that  it  would  ever  occur.  We  would 
better  believe  in  predestined  events,  not  indeed  unrelated  to  man's 
conduct^  but  not  conditioned  on  man*s  indeterminate  conduct, — if  we 
wish  to  believe  in  any  certain  events  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  human 
history.  An  event  cannot  be  certain  to  occur  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  contingent  on  other  events  which  are  intrinsically  uncertain.  As  w« 
read,  thus,  we  gradually  acquire  an  attitude  of  mind  which  prepares 
us  for  the  un.satisfactorincss  of  the  Positive  Statement  with  which  the 
article  ends  (pp.  548-550).  We  have  read  this  Positive  Statement  with 
what  care  we  naight,  but  remain  in  very  considerable  uncertainty  of 
exactly  what  view  it  commends  to  us  of  our  Lord's  Person.  That  a 
superhuman  element  in  our  Lord's  Person  is  contended  for  is  clear ;  but  M 
not  what  this  superhuman  element  is,  or  what  its  relations  arc  to  | 
God  on  the  one  hand  or  to  man  on  the  other.  Language  is  sometimes 
used  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  only  a  kind  of  super-man  was 
I>rescnted  to  us  in  Christ.  ''This  is  a  new  type  of  personality  which 
has  arisen  within  the  processes  of  human  life.    It  is  human,  yet  more 
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than  human,  somewhat  as  man  is  truly  animal  and  more  than  animal,  yet 
not  a  'monster* ".  But  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  conceived  oif  as  a  prod- 
uct of  merely  earthly  forces  cooperating  towards  the  production  of  a  new 
type.    It  is  a  visitant  from  another  sphere.    But  so,  we  are  reminded, 
may  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  also  be.  And  this  other  sphere, 
we  are  also  punctually  reminded,  cannot  ''without  careful  discrimina- 
tion" be  identified  with  God.    Confusion  is  increased  by  the  repeated 
paradox  that  whatever  is  "spiritual"  or  "personal"  is  by  reason  of 
that  very  fact  human,  so  that,  at  bottom,  God  (who  is  "self-conscious 
will")  and  man  (who  is  "conscious  will")  are  the  same— although,  the 
paradox,  on  every  occasion  of  its  announcement,  is,  of  course,  at  once 
contradicted.    In  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told  (p.  587a)  "we  have  a  unique 
type  of  personality.    It  is  at  once  human  because  it  is  conscious  will, 
and  yet  more  than  human  because  it  has  invaded  the  course  of  human 
life  from  a  range  of  conscious  being  and  life  above  the  human."    There 
is  something  "more  than  human"  in  Him,  we  are  told  again :    "But  the 
'more  than  human'  is  human  .  And  this. must  be  possible  if  God  and  man 
are  spiritual,  conscious  beings"  (p.  549a).    Nevertheless  we  are  imme- 
diately told  that  "the  idea  of  the  identity  of  original  type  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures  must  not  make  us  imagine  that  the  gulf 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creation  is  abolished,  or  bridged,  or  even 
lessened"   (p.  550b).    It  is  all  very  puzzling.     Perhaps  we  shall  find 
our  way  best  by  abiding  strictly  by  the  somewhat  precise  statement: 
"The  self-conscious  being,  the  pre-existent  (Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
entered  as  an  individual,  vital,  and  mental  organism  into  the  process 
of  physical,  organic  history  in  the  womb  of  His  earthly  mother,  and 
grew  up  among  men  as  a  new  type  of  human  personality"  (p.  550a). 
The  announcement  of  this  position  unqualifiedly  in  this  place  seems 
to  intimate  that,  of  the  two  alternative  fornos  of  statement  presented 
*    little  afterward    (p.  550a,  bottom),  this   one   represents   President 
l^ackensie's  preference.    In  that  case  his  view  would  seem  to  be  a  form 
of  Kenotism  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  W.  F.  (Jess,  which 
llad  nevertheless  been  described  at  an  earlier  point  (p.  545)   without 
obvious  intimation  of  fundamental  sympathy  with  it:  even  the  Arianiz- 
"^ng  implications  of  Gess  are  present  in  it,  although  entering  it  after 
^•nother  fashion.    The  alternative  view  suggested,  but  apparently  not 
I^referred,  is  presented  as  a  fuller  working  out  of  the  view  advocated 
l>y  the  present  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  in  his  The  One  Christ.    It  seems  to  be 
Essentially  Kenoticism  of  the  Ebrardian  type;  although,  of  course,  in 
XDr.  Mackensie's  case  it  would  be  burdened  with  his  apparent  unwilling- 
ness quite  to  identify  "the  Son  of  God"  who  is  supposed  to  have  become 
a«icafnate  after  this  fashion,  with  God. 

If  Dr.  Mackensie  is  thus  to  be  read  as  on  the  whole  commending  a 
XCenotic  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  corrective  of  his  reasoning 
may  be  found  in  tjie  companion  article  by  Friedrich  Loofs  on 
••Kenosis".  This  article  begins  with  a  most  discouraging  statement 
of  the  extent  of  our  possible  knowledge  of  Paul's  meaning  in  Phil. 
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IL  sfff  but  then  proceeds  to  give  a  very  careful  account  of  the  theories 
of  Kcnosis  while  have  been  held  during  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
ends  in  the  expression  of  a  definite  and  a  very  definitely  wrong  opinion 
of  what  Paul  did  mean  in  Phil  ii.  sff.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
it  pronounces  afresh  the  modern  Kenotic  theories  of  the  incarnation 
pure  mythology  and  gives  solid  reasons  for  tliis  opinion. 

Two  further  pendants  to  the  article  **Jesus  Christ"  are  provided 
by  short  articles  on  *'Jesus  Christ  in  Judai-sm'*  and  "Jesus  Christ  in 
Zoroastrianism."  The  former,  although  from  a  Christian  hand  is  so 
defective  as  almost  to  appear  pro-Jewish:  from  its  opening  words  one 
might  imagine  that  whatever  hatred  Jews  may  have  shown  towards 
Christians  has  originated  solely  in  the  persecutions  of  Jews  by  Chris- 
tianas—that  Jews  were  persecutors  of  Christians  at ,  the  first  seems 
to  have  fallen  out  of  mind.  The  latter  gives  some  brief  account  of 
Zoroastrian  polemics  against  Christianity, 

The  excellent  article  on  "Josephus'*  by  the  late  Benedict  Niese,  is 
interpolated  'by  Louis  H,  Gray  with  an  account — not  altogether  complete 
— of  recent  defei.ces  of  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  notice  of 
Chrtet  in  Antt.  xvni.  63 f.  Dr,  Gray  expresses  himself  as  agreeing 
with  Burkitt,  Harnack  and  Barnes  (who  are  the  writers  whose  argu- 
ments he  reports  upon)  in  pronouncing  tfor  the  genuin/eness  of  the 
passage.  The  history  of  opinion  on  this  matter  is  very  instructive. 
The  passage  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  but  it  has  become  almost  an 
axiom  of  criticism  that  it  is  an  interpolation.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  grounds  on  which  thits  judgment  rests  became  ap{>arent^  so 
soon  as  the  critics  needed  the  passage  enough  to  counterbalance 
their  desire  to  eliminate  so  apparently  striking  a  testimony  to  the 
supematuralness  of  Christ's  apparition.  Thus  the  action  af  their 
critical  judgment  was  released  from  the  pressure  of  prejudice  suffi- 
ciently to  function  somewhat  normally. 

We  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  article  on  "Liberal  Judaism" 
by  L  Abrahams  reads  much  like  a  manifesto.  There  are  no  articles 
on  '^Liberal  Christianity**  or  '"Liberal  Protestantism."  This  seems 
a  pity.  For  it  tends  to  the  identification  out  of  hand  of  Liberal 
Christianity  and  Liberal  Protestantism  with  Christianity  and  Protes- 
tantism, whereas,  of  course,  "Liberal  Qiris^tianity*'  is  no  more  ** Chris- 
tianity** and  "Liberal  Protestantism*'  is  no  more  "Protestantism" 
than  "Liberal  Judaism"  Is  "Judaism."  The  way  it  works  may  be 
seen  in  a  flagrant  example  in  the  treatment  of  the  topic  "Inspira- 
tion." Two  articles  arc  given  to  "Christian  Inspiration.**  The  one 
is  headed  ''Protestant  Doctrine'*  j  the  other  "Roman  Catholic  Doc- 
trine/* There  is  no  essential  difference,  however,  between  ihc 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  'Catholic  doctrines  of  Inspiration.  This 
is  one  of  the  points  in  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  on  which 
all  the  great  historical  branches  of  the  church  are  agreed.  There 
is  an  immense  difference,  however,  between  the  "Liberal  Protestant* 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  Inspiration;  and  what  is  given 
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here  under  the  caption  of  the  "Protestant  Doctrine"  is  not  in  the 
least  tiie  Protestant  doctrine  but  the  "liberal  Protestant"  doctrine. 
There  is  no  question  what  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  great  Confession  of  the  Protestant  churches; 
h  is  expounded  by  their  accredited  dogmaticians ;  it  is  set  ifortb  in 
the  histories  of  Protestant  doctrine.  One  may  read  it  in  his 
Schmid,  or  in  his  Heppe;  in  his  Otto  Ritsdil;  or,  if  he  chooses,  in 
his  Haering  or  in  his  Wendt,  under  the  name  of  "the  Old  Protestant 
doctrine".  But  he  will  not  read  it  in  Mr.  James  Strahan's  article  on 
the  "Protectant  Doctrine  of  Inspiration."  That  article,  too,  like  Mr. 
Abrahams'  on  "Liberal  Judaism"  is  a  manifesto;  a  manifesto  for  the 
Liberal  Pjx>testant  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (or  of  no-Inspiration) ; 
it  gives  the  doctrine  not  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  but, 
as  itself  says,  of  "Protestant  scholars  of  the  present  day,  imibued 
witii  the  scientific  spirit."  The  result  is  that  the  Protestant  doctrine 
gets  no  statement  and  no  hearing  at  all  in  this  Encylopaedia.  This 
Encyclopaedia  itself  becomes  thus  a  manifesto  for  Liberal  Protest- 
antism; and  thereby  its  historical  character  is  lost.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  orthodox  Protestantism  receives  less  consideration  in 
this  Encyclopaedia  than  any  other  system  of  religious  thought. 

When  we  turn  to  the  composite  article  "Images  and  Idols"  and 
look  down  the  list  of  sub-topics,  we  come  to  this  one:  "Christian." 
But  if  we  expect  to  find  here  a  thorough  and  candid  treatment  of  the 
place  "Images  and  Idols"  have  taken  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
we  shall  be  disappointed.  No  article  on  the  subject  is  provided. 
We  are  merely  told:  "See  Iconoclasm,  Images  and  Idols  (General 
and  Primitive),  Worship  (Christian)."  The  article  on  "Christ?an 
Worship"  is  not  yet  before  us;  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  what 
we  shall  see  in  it.  The  other  references  are  sadly  inadequate. 
Count  Goblet  D^Alviella's  article,  "Images  and  Idols  (General  and 
Primitive),"  has  in  it  no  doubt  a  number  of  allusions  to  Christian 
use  of  these  objects.  He  classifies  Images  into  three  types: 
"purely  representative  images,"  "magical  images."  and  "idols",  i.e., 
"conscious  and  animated  images,"  or  somewhat  glorified  fetishes. 
Quistian  images  he  naturally  speaks  of  most  distinctly  in  the  first 
class, — in  which  (Christian  images  hold  a  prominent  place:  "No  re- 
ligion can  rival  Christianity  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  images."  It 
is  incidentally  plain  enough,  liowever,  that  magical  images  and 
"idols"  proper  have  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  history  of  Christian 
worship.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  full  and  candid  account  of  the  part 
they  have  played  in  it  has  not  been  given;  at  least  as  full  and  as 
candid  an  account  of  it  as  has  been  given  of  the  part  they  have 
played  among  the  Buddhists,  say,  or  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  lack  of  such  an  account  is  not  supplied  by  the  article  on  "Icon- 
oclasm." This  is  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  and  is  written  very 
<iistincUy  from  the  Image-worshipping  point  of  view.  A  number 
of  other  articles  on  Roman  Catholic  topics  have  also  been  assigned 
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to  Roman  Catholic  writers,  not  with  the  best  results.  Among  them 
is  the  article  on  "Jesuits,"  which  is  a  pure  apology.  We  wish  it  could 
have  been  written  by  a  George  Tyrrell!  That  on  'Immaculate  Con- 
ception" by  Joseph  Turmel  is  more  frank.  That  on  the  "Inquisi- 
tion"— that  is,  the  Inquisition  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies against  the  Cathari  and  tbe  Waldenscs,  the  later  history 
being  reserved  for  a  later  article — also  makes  a  manifest  effort  to  be 
fair.  Abuses  due  to  the  fault  of  individuals  are  discriminated  from 
the  institution  itself;  the  faults  inherent  in  the  inquistional  procedure 
(as  distinguished  from  the  accusational),  however,  are  not  gSozedt 
The  political  and  social  side  of  the  heresies  prevalent  during  the 
periods  surveyed  is  emphasized,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  dvil 
power  in  punishing  them  is  insisted  upon,  but  the  impli caption  of 
the  church  in  the  death  penalty  is  not  wholly  denied.  On  the  whole 
the  Inquisition  is  pronounced  a  good  thing,  marking  an  advance  in 
dealing  with  heretics  and  making  for  social  progress.  The  clear  article 
on  ''Invincible  Ignorance"  is  by  a  Protestant  writer. 

The  penultimate  article  in  the  volume  is  a  bright  discussion  of 
"Libertarianism  and  Necessitarianism"  by  Professor  Donald  Mac- 
kensie  of  Aberdeen.  It  abounds  in  illuminating  statements,  as  when 
T.  H.  Green  is  said  to  have  **secn  clearly  that  states  of  consciousness 
would  never  account  for  consciousness  of  states",  or  as  when  the 
fundamental  fact  which  raises  all  the  pother  about  freedom  is  summed 
up  in  the  declaration  that  "we  find  new  individuals  appearing  who  were 
never  there  before,  a  fact  which  no  bare  singularism  can  ever  ex- 
plain". Professor  Mackensie  sees  no  outcome  without  the  po^tulation 
of  a  truly  creative  power  for  the  will ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  he 
discovers  no  ground  for  such  a  postulation  beyond  the  extreme  desir- 
ability that  a  new  and  better  world  should  be  somehow  created* 
**Surely",  he  exclaims,  "the  real  question  is:  Can  the  tree  itself  be 
made  good?  not,  Can  grapes  grow  on  thorns?"  He  certainly  is  on 
solid  ground  when  he  adds:  **If  any  libertarian  holds  that  good  fruit 
can  come  from  a  bad  tree  without  changing  the  tree  itself  6rst, 
then  libertarianism  is  a  lingering  chimera,"  Birt  as  certainly  he  has 
lost  his  footing  on  the  rock  when  he  contends  that  libertarians  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore  be  able  to  point  to  a  "possibility  of 
changing  the  bad  character  itself".  True  enough,  "for  Christianity, 
at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  new  crealures  and  a  new  world  is  basal'*. 
But  it  is  equally  basal  for  Christianity  that  this  is  a  possibility  for 
God  (with  whom  "all  things  are  possible")  and  not  if  or  man  himself. 
It  is  therefore  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  Salvation.  It  is  a 
faulty  exegesis  which  reads  our  Lord  as  exhorting  us  ourselves  to 
make  the  tree  good  that  the  fruit  may  be  good :  and  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine that  every  "ought"  implies  a  *'can"  is  but  an  obiter  dictum,  which 
Kant  himself  confessed  had  to  be  taken  on  faith  and  could  not  be 
rationally  justified.  Creation  is  not  such  an  easy  thing  that  we  can 
lightly  assume  that  it  lies  in  our  daily,  nay  momently,  power,  because 
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without  it  we  cannot  escape  from  our  evil  selves— except  by  an  act  of 
God.  It  were  better  to  abide  in  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  greater  than 
Kant:    "Ye  must  be  born  again." 

We  have,  naturally,  touched  in  this  notice  only  upon  a  few  out  of 
the  multitude  of  articles  which  fill  this  rich  and  bulky  volume,  and 
that  merely  at  random,  as  we  have  chanced  to  turn  them  up.    Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  serve  as  a  sample  of  its  contents. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  WARnELD. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Bible:    Its  Origin,  its  Significance,  and  its  Abiding  Worth,     By 
Arthur   S.    Peake,   M.A.,    D.D.,    Rylands    Professor   of   Biblicat 
Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    New  York  and  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1913.  8vo.    Pages  xxxvi,  517.    $2.00  net. 
In  laying  this  book  aside,  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  what  it 
ivould  have  us  understand  when  we  speak  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.    It  is  something  like  our  idea  of  a  river.     Usually  we  mean  a 
depression  in  the  earth's  surface,  with  more  or  less  water  in  it  that  has 
a  source  somewhere,  exists  for  some  purpose,  and  is  making  its  way  to 
some  ocean.    But  how  much  water,  or  whether  it  is  all  really  water,  and 
">vhat  is  the  nature  of  its  source  and  the  character  of  its  channel,  and 
vrhere  the  ocean  is  to  wihich  it  flows, — if  we  go  too  much  in  detail  into 
these  things  we  might  discover  either  that  the  river  is  not  a  river  at  all, 
or  that  it  is  the  kind  of  a  river  that  must  not  be  ^udied  too  closely.   Yet 
^e  call  it  a  river  because,  well,  just  because  it  has  a  fluid  in  it  which 
^e  know  to  be  bona  fide  HaO,  and  while  it  is  not  much,  what  there  is 
of  it  is  real  water,  and  it  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  so  what  does 
it  matter?    Do  not  demand  too  much  of  it,  and  don't  forget  that  there 
^rc  some  rivers,  e^,,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Los  Angeles,  which  some- 
times in  the  year  do  not  have  any  water.    If  you  think  that  water  is 
essential  to  a  river,  you  are  "in  error  of  mortal  mind". 

We  should  not  want  it  inferred  from  the  above  analogy  that  Pro- 
cessor Peake  stands  for  a  superficial  study  of  the  Bible.  Far  from  it. 
Ilie  point  of  the  analogy  is  just  how  miKh  of  the  Bible  we  actually 
possess  as  a  result  of  its  study.  He  believes  that  the  Bible  has  irre- 
trievably lost  the  place  it  once  had  in  Christendom  (p.  vii),  and  his 
Him  is  to  restore  it  to  an  ever  higher  because  truer  and,  as  he  thinks, 
nwrc  defensible  place  in  our  Christian  affections  (p.  iii.  Cf,  p.  190). 
This  can  only  be  done,  according  to  Professor  Peake,  by  accepting  in 
the  main  the  chief  results  of  the  more  liberal  criticism,  by  breaking 
forever  with  what  he  terms  "an  atomistic  view  of  the  Bible"  (p.  468). 
This  involves  sweeping  denials.  Verbal  inspiration  is,  of  course,  to 
be  "heartily  repudisrted"  (p.  483.  Cf.  pp.  102,  310-31 1,  38o»  397-399)- 
There  arc  proved  errors  in  the  Bible  (pp.  83-87,  126-127).    The  Old 
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Testament  has  internal  inconsistencies  in  it  (p.  34^).  while  we  cannot 
claim  for  the  book  as  a  whole  consistency  in  teaching  (p.  226).  The 
Epistle  of  James  is  "a  relatively  insigmficant  book**  (p.  353).  The  Bible 
Ls  not  a  revelation,  but  the  record  of  a  revelation  (p.  ix).  All  of  which 
being  true,  ''it  h  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  Protestantism  that 
it  has  constantly  found  an  infallible  seat  of  authority  in  Scripture*' 
(p.  466.  Cf,  Chap.  22,  csp.  pp.  447,  461).  in  a  word,  we  simply  do  not 
have  an  infallible  Bible,  and  to  allege  that  the  original  autographs  were 
inerrant  is  baseless,  for  *'0f  what  use  is  it  to  predicate  infallibility  of 
documents  which  no  longer  exist**?  (p.  398.  Cf.  p.  xvii).  The  pre- 
supposition which  underlies  this  reasoning  is  that  the  purified  text 
of  Scripture  is  not  the  original  text  But  if  all  our  Mss,,  Versions,  and 
Citations  do  not  furnish  us  the  text  of  the  original  documents,  then 
where  is  our  Bible?  Have  then  all  the  colossal  achievements  of 
textual  criticism  been  nothing  more  than  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  Love's 
Labor  Lostf  What  we  have  in  the  Bible  of  Professor  Peake's  studies 
\&  not  so  much  the  infallible  truth  of  God  as  a  sort  of  moral  mixture, 
which,  after  a  severe  testing,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  few  scattered 
filtrations  of  presumably  essential  truth.  Recurring  to  our  figure  of 
the  river,  if  we  supposed  that  in  our  Bible  we  had  a  real  river,  beauti- 
ful and  overflowing  with  the  pure  water  of  Divinity,  we  awake  to  find 
that  what  we  really  have  is  scarcely  a  river  at  all,  but  at  best  only 
something  like  a  river-bed  witli  a  minimum  of  water  flowing  through 
it,  a  Bachlcin,  but  not  a  Strom  or  Fluss,  In  such  a  Bible  there  is  so 
much  of  unguided  humanity  that  the  divinity  of  it  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  is  often  scarcely  discernible  at  all 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  Professor  Pcake*s  picture.  The 
rigorous  radicalism  with  which  he  approaches  the  Old  Testament  is 
for  some  reason  largely  absent  when  he  comes  to  the  New  Testament 
Practically  all  of  this  is  held  intact,  though  the  Synoptists  have  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies,  and  Mark  is  not  always  trustworthy  (pp.  xxvii, 
307-311)-  He  is  not  in  unqualilied  agreement  with  those  who  would 
deny  or  minimize  the  essential  historicity  of  the  Bible*  He  is  "con- 
strained to  believe"  that  at  least  some  of  the  patriarchs  are  historical 
figures  (p.  30a).  But  the  old  historical  accuracy  once  claimed  for  the 
Bible  must  be  given  up  (p.  310),  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thb  argu- 
ment, which  might  even  do  a^^y  with  Je^us  Himself,  is  not  pressed 
when  w^e  come  to  Him.  His  reply  to  Pfleiderer's  theory  is  that  wc 
must  have  the  historic  Jesus  (pp.  33^^^  Cf.  p.  320,  and  Chap.  XVI 
passim).  And  why?  For  no  other  reason,  we  may  add,  than  tliat 
Jesus  is  demonstrably  historicaL 

Professor  Peake  insists  that  the  study  of  facts  shall  precede  the 
elaboration  of  theories,  and  that  the  New  Testament  must  not  be 
read  with  a  scheme  of  theology  in  the  head  (pp.  29,  419)*  But,  it  is 
legitimate  to  ask,  does  he  always  come  to  the  Bible  with  a  mind  abso* 
lutely  purified  of  all  presupposition?  We  wish  that  w*e  might  say  as 
much  for  him,  did  his  own  study  allow  us.    But  it  does  not.     He  has 
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a  theory  of  inspiration,  one  of  revelation,  one  of  criticism,  another  of 
authority:  theories  which  intrude  themselves  into  his  argument  more 
than  the  author  seems  to  imagine.  Chapter  X,  on  "The  Conservative 
Re>ly  to  the  Old  Testament  Critics",  is  almost  a  marvel  of  frugality 
and  presupposition.  There  we  are  told  that  opposition  to  the  radical 
view  does  not  come  as  a  rule  from  ^'acknowledged  experts  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  scholarship"  but  largely  »from  ''dogmatic  theologians" 
(p.  154);  and  where  there  are  eminent  Hebraists  who  epouse  rhc 
conservative  side,  we  are  bidden  to  remember  that  these  may  be  dom- 
inated by  extraneous  and  theological  considerations!  (p,  155),  The 
student  is  warned  from  trusting  statements  on  Old  Testament  criticism 
given  by  defenders  of  the  traditional  position  (pp.  158-159).  Even 
if  all  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  not  constitute  first-class  evidence 
that  Professor  Peake  were  himself  absolutely  unbiased. 

To  conclude,  there  is  here  a  most  readable  compilation  of  not  always 
Jdeally-connected  essays  on  tlie  Bible  in  many  of  what  have  come  to  be 
regarded  its  TiKjre  debatable  features.  The  author  could  scarcely 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  tainted  with  subjectivism. 
Indeed,  he  lays  great  stress  on  experience  and  emotion,  which  latter 
he  thinks  is  the  essential  core  of  rchgion  (p.  422.  Cf.  pp.  462,  4S1). 
But  be  is  too  wnse  to  stake  all  on  experience.  He  resolutely  refuses 
to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  decry  reason  and  reduce  our 
£aith  to  an  ungrounded  emotionalism  (pp.  464,  472.  Cf,  p,  285  and 
CTh.  21  ad  lib.).    Having  a  religion,  we  mtist  have  a  theology. 

At  the  beginning  there  is  a  table  of  contents  which  gives  an  exhaus- 
tive synopsis  of  each  chapter.  Professor  Peake's  style  is  captivating. 
The  reader  is  borne  along  through  material  severely  technical  at  times 
1>Tit  always  presented  with  such  literary  charm  that  one  is  never 
"^prearied.  The  most  permanent  feature  about  the  book  is  not  its 
•argument  but  its  style. 

Langhome,  Fa,  Benjamin  R  Paist,  Jr. 


'7he  Miracles  of  Jesus,  A  Study  oi  the  Evidence,  being  the  Davles 
Lecture  for  the  year  1913.  By  E,  O.  DAVtES,  B.Sc,  Author  of 
"Theological  Encyclopaedia",  ** Prolegomena  to  Systematic  The- 
ology*', etc.  London,  New  York,  Toronto.  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton : 
1913,  8vo,  pp,  xi,  240. 
We  have  in  this  treatise  an  admirable  application  of  the  scientific 
^vnethod  to  the  study  of  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

"In  Book  I  the  alleged  miracles  are  studied  simply  as  extraordinary 

events  which,  judging  by  the  face  value  of  the  narratives  recording 

^em,  do  not  happen  in  the  course  of  nature  as  known  to  us.     The 

evidence  for  the  alleged  events  is  examined,  and  an  attempt  is  made 

to  judge  it  tn  the  light  of  analogy.     In  Book  II  the  term  miracle  is 

Tised   with   the   implication   that   the  extraordinary    acts   attributed   to 

Jesus    were   *acts    for   which    the   immanent    causal   nexus    could    not 

account    (even    if   our   knowledge    were   adequate)'*     The    following 
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aspects  of  miracle,  regarded  in  this  sense,  are  dealt  with  in  succession : 
Physical  Impossibility  and  Possibility^  Moral  Impossibility  and  Possi- 
bility, and  Antecedent  Probabilit>%  Then  the  view  of  Hume  "that  no 
amount  of  evidence  can  substantiate  a  miracle  is  examined.  In  con- 
clusion, the  evidence  as  determined  in  Book  I,  for  the  extraordinary 
acts  attributed  to  Jesus  is  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  results 
reached  in  Book  II  respecting  miracles  as  there  regarded**  with  the 
result  that  "if  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  are  be- 
lieved to  be  'events  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  totality  of 
intramundane  factors',  then,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  Christian  Theism  is  valid,  and  that  Jesus  was  a  direct  per- 
sonal representative  of  God  on  earth,  the  evidence  in  support  of  those 
miracles  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  happened,  speaking 
generally,  as  recorded/' 

On  the  argument  thus  outlined  by  the  author  himself  the  following 
remarks  are  in  order: 

1.  Mr,  Davies  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  criticism  of  eminent  schol- 
ars, such  as  Bosanquet,  and,  as  he  says,  he  has  benefited  much  from 
such  criticism, 

2.  His  discussion  is  based  on  wide  and  accurate  reading  and  is  fully 
up  to  date.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Thompson's  '*Miracl€s  in  the  New  Testament";  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
considerably  talked  of  and  elusive  book,  as  well  as  to  the  better 
known  position  of  Harnack. 

3.  Mr.  Davies*  work  has  the  somewhat  rare  merit  of  so  conceiving 
and  describing  the  miracle  as  at  once  to  force  to  the  front  the  real 
question.  This  is  not  whether  the  miracle  is  marvelous,  nor  whether 
it  IS  beyond  the  power  of  nature  as  we  know  it;  but  it  is  whether  it  is 
beyond  what  we  should  find  to  be  the  power  of  nature,  were  our 
knowledge  of  nature  complete  and  perfect.  This  is  the  issue.  Only 
as  thus  understood  can  the  miracle  attest  the  intervention  and  so 
the  reality  of  the  Supernatural. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Davies* 
work.  He  confines  himself  rigorously — sometimes  we  think  almost  too 
rigorously — to  his  prescribed  task;  but  he  accomplishes  that  task. 
To  read  his  book  and  still  deny  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  both 
real  and  supernatural  occurrences,  one  must  be  governed  by  consider- 
ations other  than  those  of  evidence. 

Princeton,  WnxiAM  Brenton  Greeke,  Jr. 
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The  Further  Evolution  of  Man.  A  Study  from  Observed  Phenomena. 
By  W*  Hall  Calvert,  M.D.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London, 
Edmburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo;  pp.  324, 

This  treatise  is  both  negative  and  positive.  The  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution  by  means  of  natural  selection  it  wouM  refute  and  it 
would  have  us  look  to  socialism  for  the  spiritual  perfection  of  man. 
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On  its  negative  side  it  is  largely  a  representation  of  a  work  published 
in  Edinburgh  in  1908  by  George  Paulin  and  entitled  "No  Struggle  for 
Existence;  No  iNatural  Selection."     With  Paulin,  our  author  claims, 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  every  individual  of  every  species  fight- 
ing continually  with  its  neighbor  in  order  to  secure  sufficient   food 
by  which  to  maintain  life";  that  the  elimination  necessary  to  prevent 
this  struggle  takes  place  long  before  ithe  individual  reaches  maturity 
or  can  propagate  his  kind,  being  effected  ultimately  by  the  cannabalism 
of  the  carnivorous  male;  that  in  the  case  of  man,  where  such  a  check 
would  not  apply,  even  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  which*  Darwin  adopted, 
is  not  true;  that  the  means  of  subsistence  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  population;  that  the  principle  of  heredity  has  been  much  over- 
worked, the  trutfi  being  that  "a  man  inherits  only  the  characteristics 
and  instincts  of  the  genus  <honio,  plus  a  very  few  ajttri?butes  of  form 
and  feature";  and  that  environment  is  so  omnipotent  that  though  emi- 
grants of  every  race  are  pouring  into  the  Ignited  States,  the  result 
is  already  a  race  which  is  visibly  approximating  the  type  of  feature 
and   form  of  the  aboriginal  red  Indians.     Having  thus  cleared  the 
way,  Dr.  Calvert  proceeds  to  show  how  man  will,  indeed,  must  develop 
as  his  environment  becomes  more  and   more   nearly   perfect.     This 
development  will  be  characteristically  and  increasingly  spiritual.    Com- 
petition   having   been   eliminated   and    Christian   ethics   being   in    the 
air,  it  will  follow,  that  the  units  of  passion  will  be  dissolved;  that 
^he  "gold  standard  will  be  non-existent  and  private  wealth  and  property 
«i  thing  of  the  past";  that  "all  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and 
«::cchange  will  be  nationalized";  that  every  one  will  have  some  work 
•and  much  leisure ;  that  senseless  and  harmful  fads  like  woman  suffrage 
"^vill  disappear;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  state  will  solve  every  emerg- 
^x^S:  problem. 

On  the  details  of  this  scheme,  whether  in  its  negative  or  positive 
3.,sx>ect,  the  reviewer  does  not  care  to  comment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
^l^^ft.t  a  scheme  which  explicitly  denies  "original  sin",  as  does  this 
Cff>-  296),  and  which  seems  to  postulate  in  Oiristian  ethics  an  inherent 
Pc^'^irer  of  self -propagation,  runs  directly  counter  to  "observed  facts" 
3^"^  ^3  is,  therefore,  condemned  by  the  author's  own  and  constantly 
''^  i^ticratcd  boast. 

-^-^rinceton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

*^^^  Truth  of  Christianity,  Being  an  Examination  of  the  More  Im- 
portant Arguments  For  and  Against  Believing  in  that  Religion. 
Compiled  ifroim  Various  Sources  by  Lt-C.  W.  H.  Turton,  D.S.O., 
Late  Royal  Engineers.  Eighth  edition — ^thirtieth  thousand.  (Care- 
fully revised  throughout)  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
191 3.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  636. 


^t  are  very  glad  to  welcome  another  and  improved  edition  of  what 
^^^tinues  to  impress  us  as  "much  the  best  of  our  handbooks  of  Chris- 
^'^^^  Evidences".     A  full  and  careful  review  of  it  will  be  found  in 
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The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Uie  immediate   predecessor 
of  The  Frinxeton  Theological  Review,  Oct  igoo,  p.  690. 
Princetofk  William  Brekton  Greene,  Jr. 


Dr,    G.    Ch. 
Kcrk  van  Enuclo. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 
Sporen  van  Aniniisme  in  het  Oudc  Testament f  Door 
'Aalders,  Dienaar  des  Woords  by  de  Gcrci 
Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok.  1914.  Pp,  62. 
In  putting  the  question  whether  traces  of  animism  ar^  discoverable 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  author  takes  animism  in  the  most  g:enerat 
possible  sense  as  denoting  '*the  primitive  belief  that  spirit  or  spints 
exist  and  exert  influence  in  nature."  This  is  wide  enough  to  include 
Lippert's,  Stade*s  and  Schwally*s  theory  of  ancestor- worship.  Robertson 
Smitli^s  theory  of  totemism,  Piepenbring*s  tlieory  of  fetishism,  and 
Eerdman's  theory  of  a  ditlused  soul-matter  entering  into  or  attaching 
itself  to  individual  objects.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  however^ 
a  more  restricted  definition  is  brought  into  play,  as  on  page  20.  where 
it  is  argued  against  Stade,  that  the  idei^tification  of  soul  and  breath  or 
soul  and  blood  of  itself  affords  no  proof  of  the  exisoencc  of 
animism,  because  characteristic  of  animism  is  the  belief  of  a  special 
influence  of  souls  and  spirits,  which  is  either  to  be  feared  or  sought 
The  author  insists  upon  it  that  the  metliod  employed  in  determining  the 
question  at  issue  should  be  wholly  direct  and  d  posteriori.  He  rejects 
the  procedure  of  postulating  animism  in  Israel  on  the  basis  of  phe- 
nomena which,  with  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  or  simiiaritj',  occur  in 
other  religions  and  there  bear  animistic  significance.  He  further  denies, 
as  disproven  by  modern  discoveries^  the  assumption  that  Israelis  original 
stage  of  culture  was  so  low  as  to  allow  of  no  other  than  an  animistic 
form  of  religion.  Nor  can  such  a  conclusion  be  based  on  the  general 
postulate  that  all  peoples  must  of  necessity  have  passed  through  an 
animistic  period,  because  not  a  few  recognized  authorities  in  the  field 
of  comparative  religion  question  the  accuracy  of  fhis  view.  Dis- 
missing all  these  a  priori  considerations,  the  author  confines  himself 
to  the  clean*cut  issue,  whether  any  Old  Testament  phenomena  demand 
an  animistic  explanation.  The  argument  is  not  directed  towards  the 
end  of  positively  explaining  the  facts  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  the  advocates  of  animism  succeed  in  doing;  it  contents  itself  with 
rendering  the  verdict  ^'not  proven'*.  In  view  of  the  inveterate  habk  of 
the  advocates  of  animism  of  representing  their  theory  as  scientifically 
established  and  no  longer  partaking  of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  hypothesb 
this  method  has  its  merit.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  alive  in  the 
mind  of  Old  Testament  scientists  the  distinction  between  facts  and  the 
evaluation  of  facts  and  the  injustice  of  accusing  conservative  scholars 
of  blindness  to  the  facts,  when  they  only  refuse  to  accept  certain  con- 
structions more  or  less  plausible  or  implausible  evolved  out  of  the  facts. 
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It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  not  even  as  excrescences  in  the  popular 
religion,  irrespective  of  the  legitimate  faith  of  Israel,  can  any  animistic 
beliefs  or  practices  with  certainty  be  pointed  out  Of  course,  even  if 
this  could  be  done,  as  the  author  observes,  nothing  would  have  been 
gained  thereby  in  support  of  the  thesis  thait  these  were  survivals  of 
an  older  common  faith,  and  that  animism  was  the  original  primitive 
religion  of  Israel.  One  feels,  however,  that  all  through  the  argument 
would  have  gained  in  force  if  it  had  been  worked  out  more  fully  on  the 
positive  side  and  in  each  case,  so  far  as  possible,  a  conservative  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  within  "^e  frame  of  revealed  religion  pro- 
vided. This  is  done  only  at  isolated  points,  as  e^,  where  the  author 
accepts  Frey's  understanding  of  the  mourning-customs  as  forms  of 
Verdehm&thigwng,  only  differing  from  Frey  in  not  calling  them 
cases  of  Selbstdemuthigung,  because  they  are  also  imposed  on  others. 
There  is  a  certain  inconsistency  in  this,  that  on  page  27  an  objection  is 
made  to  Eerdman's  animistic  interpretation  of  the  mourning-customs 
as  defensive  measures,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  explain  why 
certain  mourning-customs  were  prohibited  and  others  allowed,  and 
yet  later  on  the  Verdehnmthigungs-iYi^ory  is  favored  without  any  cor- 
responding attempt  to  give  a  reason  for  the  prohibition  in  some,  ttie 
allowance  in  other  cases.  Incompleteness  in  the  induction  also  occa- 
sionally appears,  as  when  the  prohibition  of  ^e  eating  of  blood  is 
represented  as  entirely  due  to  the  sacrificial  use  made  of  the  blood  on 
the  basis  of  Lev.  xvii.  11  and  Gen.  ix.  4  is  left  out  of  aocount.  While, 
on  account  of  its  negative  purport  and  limited  scope.  Dr.  Aalders'  work 
will  not  take  the  place  of  the  more  exhaustive  and  positive  contribu- 
tions of  Frey  and  Gruneisen,  it  can  render  excellent  service  as  a  first 
^itrodnction  to  tfie  study  of  the  animistic  controversy,  all  the  more 
•SO  since  in  the  notes  the  literature  is  given  with  great  fulness. 
JPrinceton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

<^€>dex  B  and  its  Allies.  A  Study  and  an  Indictment.  By  H.  C.  Hos- 
KiER,  Author  of  '^ncerning  the  Genesis  of  the  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament" ;  "Concerning  the  Date  of  the  Bohairic  Version" ; 
and  Editor  of  Collations  of  "The  Morgan  Gospels",  and  of  the 
Greek  Cursives  157  and  604  (700).  London:  Bernard  Quaritch. 
1914.    Two  vols.,  large  8vo ;  pp.  xvi,  407  and  417.    Indexes. 

^t  is  a  great  pity  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  division  of 

*^J>or.    Everybody  ought    to    know    everything    and    do    everything. 

*^^>Hsion  of  tasks,  differentiation  of   functions,  utilization  of  special 

^^"^itudes,  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  anything.    But 

^^      lias  its  difficulties  and  dangers.    No  doubt  nothing  worthy  could 

"^       done,   were  it  not   distributed  to   many   hands  according   to  the 

^^^^ticular  capacity  of  each:  but  then  nothing  so  done  can  be  as  well 

*^*xe  as  if  one  hand  could  have  had   all  the  capacities  and   itself 

^v^e  it  all     Division  of  labor  is  a  concession  to  human  weakness; 

^^4  it  is  apt  to  call  human  weaknesses  into  activity.    Each  laborer 
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on  a  comnion  task  Is  apt  to  magnify  his  particular  portion  of  the 
task  and  to  minify  the  tasks  of  others.  We  well  remember  that,  when 
in  our  young  days  wc  haunted  the  country-side,  gun  on  shoulder* 
we  cheri&hed  a  hearty  contempt  for  "closet-naturalists,"  and  shared 
the  opinron  lately  expressed  by  an  Exalted  Personage  that  the  *' field 
naturalist"  is  **it."  In  few  branches  of  Biblical  science  is  this  differen- 
tiation of  function  more  marked,  or  its  accompanying  tendency  to 
fail  somewhat  in  mutual  appreciation  more  apt  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  workers,  than  in  Textual  Criticism, 

The  ''diplomatists"  and  tlie  "critics/'  those  who  gather  the  material 
and  those  who  utilize  it  in  forming  the  text,  stand  well  apart;  and 
though  they  cannot  do  without  one  another  and  nothing  is  accom- 
plished except  by  the  combined  labors  of  all,  they  not  seldom  fail  fully 
to  appreciate  one  another^s  accomplishments.  He  who  handles  the 
manuscripts  distrusts  him  who  handles  the  various  readings,  and  is  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  documents 
and  their  ways  fits  him  alone  to  pronounce  on  their  affinities,  and  on 
the  history,  and  original  form,  of  the  text  they  embody.  He  who 
"busies  himself  with  the  text  of  the  author  is  tempted  to  dispise  him 
whose  occupation  is  rather  with  the  texts  of  the  scribes,  and  to  wave 
him  off  from  what  he  considers  his  own  preser^'es  as  a  matter  too 
high  for  him. 

Mr,  Hoskier  has  made  notable  contributions  to  our  exact  knowl- 
edge of  documents  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Alexander  Somer  thinks  that  that  is  enough 
for  Mr  HOskier  to  have  donej  and  bids  him  content  himself  with 
it  and  keep  to  his  own  field*  **We  cannot  afford,'*  he  says,  **to 
do  without  his  valuable  cooperation  in  New  Testament  textual  cr4ti* 
cism,  but  would  suggest  that  he  confine  his  energies  to  the  collection 
and  accurate  preservation  of  material,  and  leave  theorising  to  others, 
at  least  meantime/*  Not  unnaturally,  Mr.  Hoskier  is  disinclined  to 
follow  this  advice.  He  knows  the  documents  as  few  living  men 
know  them,  and  he  thinks  his  knowledge  of  the  documents  prepares 
him  to  pronounce  on  their  relative  values,  especially  as  he  is  prepared 
to  Sparc  no  pains  in  ascertaining  their  affinities  and  history  through 
the  medium  of  minute  comparisons.  Hence  these  large  and  elaborately 
worked-out    volumes. 

In  the  conclusions  to  which  each  severally  tends  with  respect  to 
the  general  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  original 
form,  we  find  ourselves  of  Dr,  Souter*s  rather  than  of  Mr.  Hoskier*s 
opinion.  We  do  not  think  that  the  main  lines  of  Dr,  Hort's  con- 
struction of  the  history  of  the  text,  or  the  general  form  of  the 
text  as  he  has  reconstructed  it  in  the  light  of  its  history,  will  re- 
quire serious  modification  as  the  result  of  Mn  Hoskier*s  very  in- 
structive investigations  into  the  character  of  codices  Vaticanus  and 
Stnaiticus.  Meanwhile  we  are  free  to  marvel  over  the  minuteness  and 
searchingness  of  his  inquisition  into  the  character  and  affinities  of  these 
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manuscripts,  and  to  profit,  in  our  own  way,  from  his  results,  set  forth 
with  such  fulhiess  and  acuteness  in  these  rich  volumes. 

Mr.  Hoskier  describes  his  work  as  "a  study  and  an  indictment": 
a  study  and  an  indictment  of  "codex  B  and  its  alHes."    He  is  nerved  to 
his  task  by  the  conviction  that  "it  is  high  time  that  the  bubble  of 
Codex  B  should  be  pricked."     The  bubble  which  he  wishes  to  be 
pricked  is  the  opinion  that  B  and  its  allies  present  what  in  its  main 
features  may  be  called  a  "neutrar  text,  a  text,  that  is,  which  preserves 
a  line  of,  so  ifar,  uncorrupted  descent  from  the  autographs.    On  the 
contrary,  he  contends,  they  present  "a  doctored  text,"  a  text,  "plainly, 
indubitably  doctored,"  that  is,  a  revised  text  which  owes  its  peculiar 
features  to  Egyptian  "corrections."     Thus  he  would  turn  the  tables 
on  Dr.  Hort.     Dr.  Hort  rejected  the  "Syrian"  text  on  tiie  ground 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  revision  of  the  texts  earlier  current,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  in  our  hands  apart  from  it.    Mr.  Hoskier  wishes  to 
reject  the  text  of  B  and  its  allies  on  the  ground  that  it  is  rather 
it  that  is  the  deliberate  revision,  and  the  so-called  "Syrian"  text  under- 
lies it;  "that  the  maligned  textus  receptus  served  in  large  measure  as 
Che  base  which  B  tampered  with  and  changed."     "My  thesis  is  then 
Chat  it  was  B^  and  their  forerunners  with  Origen  who  revised  the 
'Antioch'  text.    And  yet,  although  there  is  an  older  base  than  either 
of  these  groups,  the  'Antioch'  text  is  purer  in  many  respects,  if  not 
'better",  and  is  nearer  the  original  base  than  much  of  that  in  vogue 
ia  Egypt." 

"The  Church  at  large,"  continues  Mr.  Hoskier,  "recognized  all  this 
m^ntil  the  year  1881 — when  Hortism  (in  other  words  Alexandriandsm) 
'^ras  allowed  free  play — and  has  not  since  retraced  the  path  to  sotmd 
tradition."  What  he  desires  is  to  call  back  the  church  to  the  "path 
c^f  sounder  tradition,"  which  runs,  in  his  view,  through  the  "Antioch" 
slather  than  the  "Alexandria"  transmission.  As  will  be  perceived, 
^Ir.  Hoskier's  contentions  are  essentially  those  of  Dean  Burgon 
<^nd  he  may  not  improperly  be  looked  upon  as  the  continuer — on  dif- 
^«rcnt  lines  no  doubt,  but  on  fundamentally  the  same  assumptions — 
c^f  Dean  Burgon's  work.  It  is  Dean  Burgon's  indictment  of  Codex 
'X/aticanus  which  Mr.  Hoskier  takes  up.  And  he  pronounces  Dean 
^urgon's  indictment  of  ^at  Codex  "as  a  false  witness,"  "abundantly 
Oroved,"  and  his  general  position  "absolutely  unshaken." 

The  material  which  Mr.  Hoskier  lays  before  us  in  these  two  closely- 
:C^acked  volumes  is  very  extensive  and  very  detailed.  It  calls  out  our 
Admiration  by  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  collected,  the  skill 
'^vitfi  which  it  has  been  presented,  and'  the  acuteness  of  the  manage- 
"^^ent  of  the  argument  founded  on  it,  or  rather  transfused  through 
i%.  The  bulk  of  it  is  so  great  that  it  will  require  some  time  for  it  to 
t>«  fully  assimilated  and  finally  estimated  in  its  bearing  and  ultimate 
vxieaning.  We  have  ourselves,  of  course,  been  able  to  go  over  it 
^s  yet  only  cursorily,  though  we  hope  not  wholly  carelessly.  We  arc 
l>ottnd  to  confess  that  on  this  first  cursory  survey  of  it  we  have 
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been  immensely  instructed  indeed^  but  not  convinced.  We  are  willing 
ejiooigh  to  believe  that  the  so-called  "Neutral"  text  is  Egyptian  in  its 
provenience.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  rests  on  Origen 
rather  than  Drigen  on  it ;  or  that  it  rests  on  the  Syrian  text  rather  thart 
the  Syrian  text,  in  part,  on  it.  We  should  be  helped  in  our  estimate 
of  Dr.  Hoskier's  argument  if  he  had  told  us  plainly  somewhere  or 
other  what  he  thinks  of  and  is  prepared  to  do  with  the  "Western*'  text. 
That  it  is  *' profoundly  ancient  and  important'*  everybody  understands. 
Does  it  contain  the  whole  valuable  base  of  the  **Syrian*'  text?  Is 
there  an  element  common  to  the  so-called  '*Syrian"  and  Mr.  Hoskier's 
'^Egyptian"  text*  not  found  in  the  **Western"  documents,  which  is 
original?  Is  there  an  element  in  the  "Western*'  documents  not  found 
in  either  the  '^Syrian'*  or  the  "Egyptian"  text  which  is  original?  We 
have  not  been  able  on  a  cursory  reading  of  the  hook  to  make  out 
clearly  the  broad  answers  which  Mr.  Hoskier  would  give  to  such  ques- 
tions. Where  is  that  "base**  which  Mr.  Hoskier  recognizes  as  older 
than  either  the  "Antioch"  or  the  "Alexandria"  groups  to  be  found? 

We  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  ourselves,  under  Mr.  Hoskier's 
guidance,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  wratten  originally  in  Latin  as 
well  as  in  Greek  and  that  our  Greek  text  has  been  affected  by  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  original  Latin, — anymore  than  we  were  able  to 
persuade  ourselves,  under  Blass'  guidance,  that  it  was  written  originally 
in  Aramaic  and  was  circulated  in  two  Greek  translations  from  it.  Here 
is  a  place  where  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  Mark  itself  and  not  at  its 
scribes.     It  is  clear  enough  that   Mark  is  an  original   Greek  book. 

In  one  thing  we  feel  in  very  complete  accord  with  Mr.  Hoskier. 
We  refer  to  his  attitude  towards  what  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"Modernism.**  We  agree  with  him  that  what  Mr.  Robinson  Smith, 
for  instance  has  to  say  of  <the  Gospels  and  what  Dean  Inge  for  instance 
has  said  of  Paul  in  the  writings  cited  is  "unfortunate."' 

Princeton,  Benjamin-   B.   Waitfield. 


Die  Apostelgesckichte,  Von  der  5.  Auflage  an  neu  bearbcitet  von 
D.  Han^s  HjpfRiCH  Wendt,  o.  Professor  in  Jena.  Gottingcn : 
Vandenhoeck  &  Rupredht.  1913.  Pp.  iv  370.  Mk.  8  geb.  ca.  940. 
(Krkisch-exegetische  Kommentar  uber  das  'Neue  Testament 
begriindet  von  Heinr.  Atig.  Wihl.  Meyer.  Dntte  Abteilung — Q 
Aiiflage.) 

Since  i8p9,  there  have  been  many  important  developments  in  the 
study  of  Acts;  the  present  edition  of  Wendt's  well-known  work  it 
therefore  to  be  greeted  with  satisfaction,  Wendt  has  in  general  made 
abundant  use  of  the  recent  literature  though  the  total  ignoring  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  recent  commentaries 
— that  of  Knowling  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament — constitutes  a 
very  serious  defect. 

The  commentary  of  Wendt  is  characterized  especially  by  an  admirable 
clearness;  the  author  is  at  all  times  in  full  mastery  of  his  nuaterial; 
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it  is  very  seldom  liiat  so  learned  a  work  is  at  the  same  time  so 
refreshingly  easy  to  use.  The  method  of  the  commentary  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Meyer;  unlike  the  founder  of  the  undertaking 
of  which  the  present  work  forms  a  part,  Wendt  is  rather  sparing 
in  his  citation  of  diverging  exegetical  opinions^  though  such  citations 
appear  wfien  they  are  really  necessary,  and  though  the  author's  own 
view  is  defended  against  serious  objections.  The  book  is  thus  kept 
wrtiiin  reasonable  bounds.  Yet  conciseness  never  degenerates  into 
obscurity,  and  the  treatment  of  exegetical  difficulties,  though  brief, 
is  seldom  inadequate.  In  method  and  in  form,  this  commentary 
provides  an   admirable  model. 

With  regard  to  historical  questions,  the  commentator  is  pretty  clearly 
naturalistic  in  his  point  of  view;  the  miraculous  elements  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  are  regarded  as  legendary.  Both  historical  criticism 
and  literary  criticism,  however,  are  applied,  on  the  whole,  as  mod^ 
eraitely  as  is  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  naturalistic  presuppositions. 
The  return  of  Harnack  to  traditional  views  as  to  authorship  and 
date,  finds,  it  is  true,  no  favor  with  Wendt;  the  Book  of  Acts,  ac- 
cording to  our  commentator,  was  written  about  A.'D.  100  by  a  man 
of  the  post^postolic  age;  the  post-apostolic  point  of  view  is  thought 
to  be  revealed  by  important  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  die  author 
with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Wendt  rejects  altogether  the  Ttibingen  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  book;  the  chief  purpose  he  believes  to  be  simply 
historical— the  purpose  of  narrating  the  facts— though  this  purpose 
was  supplemented  by  a  disturbing  endeavor  to  make  history  sub- 
servient to  edification.  The  supposed  historical  defects  of  the  book 
are  thus  attributed,  not,  as  the  Tubingen  sdiolars  beUeved,  to  inten- 
tiona!  misrepresentation,  but  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  an  author 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  unedifying  conflicts  of  the  apostolic  age 
had  been  largely  smoothed  away  from  the  memory  of  the  Ohurdi; 
the  author  presented  the  facts  honestly  as  he  saw  them,  but  he 
saw  them  under  the  presuppositions  of  his  own  time. 

The  treatment  of  the  knotty  problem  of  sources  affords  abundant 
scope  for  Wendfs  gift  of  ludd  exposition;  with  wise  elimination 
of  minutiae,  the  diief  generic  views  are  briefly  characterized  and 
tiie  author's  own  solution  is  clearly  presented.  Wendt  believes  tiiat 
only  one  source  can  be  clearly  distinguished  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
though  other  sources  may  well  have  been  used.  This  source,  ac- 
cording to  Wendt,  embraces  the  so-called  "we-sections"  of  the  book; 
it  was  written  by  a  compamon  of  Paul  and  in  all  probability  by 
Luke.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited,  however,  to  the  we-sections* 
tiiemselves;  these  sections  are  indissolubly  connected  with  their  con- 
text; the  Lucan  source  embraces  not  merely  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
from  dapter  xiii  on,  but  also  the  account  of  Stephen  which  lies  at 
die  teise  of  Chapters  vi  and  vii,  and  the  account  of  the  founding  of 
the   Antiocii   churdi   in  xi.   iQff.     Of  course  this   Lucan  source  is 
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not  thought  to  have  been  reproduced  exactly  by  the  author  of  the 
book ;  on  the  contrary  Wcndt  thinks  it  was  not  only  made  to  conform  to 
the  author  &  own  style,  but  was  also  supplemented  and  expanded  at 
many  points. 

The  means  by  which  the  Lucan  source  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  Wcndt,  to  be  found  not  in  any 
Hnguistic  criteria — for  the  author  has  impressed  his  own  style  upon 
the  whole— nor  chiefly  in  the  higher  degree  of  historical  probability 
which  is  to  be  detected  in  the  work  of  the  eye-witness  as  compared 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  narrative,  but  rather  in  the  roughnesses 
caused  by  the  joining  of  the  source  to  narratives  really  contradictory 
to  it.  It  may  be  said  at  this  point  that  such  a  method  of  analysis 
has  very  uncertain  results.  The  really  important  difficulty,  however, 
that  faces  any  separation  of  a  Lucan  source  from  elements  added  by 
the  final  author  is  simply  the  presence  of  the  first  person  plural 
in  the  narrative;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  W-endt  has  overcome 
the  difficulty.  Why  did  the  final  author  permit  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  source  to  remain?  He  might  conceivably  have  done  so  if 
he  had  been  a  mere  compiler,  if  he  had  reproduced  the  source  in 
a  purely  mechanical  way.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not 
a  mere  compiler;  Wendt  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Harnack 
as  to  the  literary  unity  of  the  hook.  Why  did  so  skillful  a  writer 
remove  every  peculiarity  of  the  source  except  the  one  which  most 
needed  removal  (compare  Harnack,  Neue  Untersuckungen  zur 
AposUtgcschkhte,  p.  ii);  why  did  a  writer  of  the  po»st-apostolic  age 
leave  in  his  work  the  nonsense  of  a  first  person  plural  in  a  narrative 
of  events  with  which  he  was  not  personally  connected?  The  only 
light  which  Wendt  seems  to  he  able  to  shed  upon  this  question  is 
that  the  first  person  plural  had  impressed  itself  firmly  upon  the 
author*s  memory  and  that  perhaps  he  purposely  retained  this  feature 
of  the  source  just  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  using  the  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness.  This  latter  suggestion  is  surely  very  unsatisfactory ; 
a  clumsier  way  for  a  post-apostolic  writer  to  c^ill  attention  to  an 
apostolic  source  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  if  the  autlior  had  any 
definite  purpose  in  retaining  the  "we",  it  could  only  be  that  of 
designing  himself  (falsely)  as  an  cye*witness,  and  tliat  he  had 
this  purpose  Wendt  is  very  properly  unable  to  believe.  The  truth 
is,  the  only  natural  explanation  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  old  explanation  that  the  author  was  himself 
a  companion  of  Paul.  The  author  introduces  himself  in  Acts  i.  i 
in  a  thoroughly  personal  way ;  Theophilus  knew  exactly  who  he  was ; 
when  therefore  in  Acts  xvi.  lo  he  suddenly  drops  into  the  use  of 
the  first  person,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  he 
meant — he  meant  simply  that  at  Troas  he  himself  had  joined  the 
Pauline  company  and  was  therefore  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
that  followed.  The  use  of  the  **we"  is  the  roost  natural  thing  in 
the  world   if   the  author  of  the  ** we- sections*'   was  also  the  author 
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of  the  whole  book;  on  any  other  hypothesis  it  presents  a  literary 
problem  whidi  neither  Wendt  nor  anyone  else  has  succeeded  in 
solving. 

With  regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  ApostoHc 
G>uncil  Wendt  arrives  at  very  conservative  results.  The  author 
is  thought  to  have  elaborated,  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas, 
tiie  information  which  he  had  received,  but  that  information  itself 
is  rated  high;  the  apostolic  decree  ('Acts  xv.  28,  29),  in  particular, 
Wendt  believes  to  have  been  adopted  at  the  time  where  it  is  placed 
by  the  author  of  Acts,  and  essentially  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  x  ^  text.  The  error  of  the  author  is  practically  reduced 
to  the  assignment  by  him  of  a  wider  scope  to  the  decree  than  it 
really  had.  Wendt  has  here  performed  a  useful  service  in  the 
defence  of  the  Book  of  Acts;  and  those  who  accept  the  Lucan 
authorship  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  removing  the  objection 
that  Wendt  still  allows  to  stand;  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the 
author  of  Acts  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  the  imposition  of 
the  decree  by  Paul  generally  upon  Gentile  converts.  In  defending  the 
essential  historicity  of  the  decree,  an  opponent  of  the  Lucan  author- 
ship of  the  book  has  here  refuted  admirably  what  has  been  regarded 
as  a  decisive  argument  against  the  traditional  view. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  give  even  any  fair  sample  of  t^e  contribution 
made  by  this  notable  commentary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Acts;  every  page  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion ;  the  author  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  earnest  student.  Sudi 
gratitude,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  momentous 
issues  involved.  There  are  only  two  really  distinct  views  about  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  The  one  makes  Christianity  a  product  of 
the  creative  activity  of  the  transcendent  God,  an  entrance  into  the 
world  of  a  new  saving  power,  unlike  the  ordinary  activities  of  God*s 
providence;  the  other  makes  it  a  product  of  such  forces — call  them 
divine  or  not  as  you  please — as  were  already  here.  The  one  is  the  view 
of  the  New  Testament;  the  other  is  the  view  of  modern  naturalisnL 
There  is  no  real  middle  ground ;  the  choice  must  be  made.  And  Wendt, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  chosen;  his  confidence  in  «the  Lucan  history 
concerns  details;  the  essential  message  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is  ap- 
parently by  him  rejected. 

Princeton,  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Kritische  Analyse  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Von  Julius  Wellhausen. 
Abhandlungen  der  koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Gottingen.  Philologisch-Historische  Klasse.  Neue  Folge.  Band 
XV.    Xro.  2.    Berlin.   Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung.    1914.    pp.56. 

The  literary  unity  of  Acts  is  well  established.  The  author  certainly 
made  use  of  sources  of  information  other  than  his  own  experience, 
and  some  of  these  may  have  been  written  sources;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the  written  sources  by  the 
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ordinary  criteria  of  literary  criticisni  since  the  linguistic  phenomena — 
lexical  and  ^ammatical — afford  no  evidence  sufficient  for  their  identi* 
fication.  Harnack  has  recently  pointed  this  out  (Die  ApostelgeschUhte, 
1908.  pp.  131  ff).  Consequently  Hamack  has  recourse  in  his  analysis  of  the 
'first  half  of  Acts  to  considerations  indicative  of  tfie  local  and  personal 
origin  of  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  narrative.  A  critical  analysis 
of  the  book  may  however  raise  directly  the  problem  of  the  liistorical 
value  of  its  contents.  This  Wcllhausen  does,  subjecting  each  section 
(incident  or  speech)  to  a  critical  examination,  frequently  commenting 
on  the  variants  of  the  Western  text  and  expressing  his  opinion  about 
the  character,  relation  and  value  of  the  several  elements  of  the 
narrative.  The  analysis  is  keen — at  times  too  keen;  blunt  affirmation 
startles;  difficulties  in  the  text  are  uncovered;  the  records  of  dif- 
ferent events  are  resolved  into  an  underlying  identity;  defects  even 
of  intelligence  are  attributed  to  tlie  author  without  reckoning  with  the 
possibility  that  -something — let  us  say,  ''common  sense" — may  have 
been  expected  of  the  readers.  The  analysis  is  not  disturbed  by  any 
thought  of  Lucan  authorship;  it  suggests  a  different  origin  for 
narratives  within  the  '*We-Scctions'*  and  proceeds  upon  the  purely 
theoretical  view^  and  in  explicit  opposition  to  the  premrse  of  the 
author  of   Acts,   that  prophecy   is   vaticinium   post   cventum. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  '^Critical  Analysis'*  con- 
cern the  Seven,  the  Apostolic  Council,  the  journey  of  Paul  after  hi^ 
visit  to  Europe,  and  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life.  Wellhausen  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Seven  appointed  to  administer  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  Chyrch  were  all  Hellenists.  The  subsequent 
activity  however  of  the  only  two  whose  work  is  described  was 
evangelistic;  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  their  appointment 
constituted  the  establtshmcnt  not  of  the  deaconate  t)Ut  of  another 
group  occupying  among  the  Hellenists  the  place  that  the  Apostles 
held  among  the  Hebrews  and  that  like  the  Apostles  their  function 
was  not  limited  to  the  mmisterium  mensae  but  extended  also  and 
chiefly  to  the  ministerium  verb).  But  this  plainly  presses  the  facts 
beyond    their    natural    implications. 

In  regard  to  the  Apostolic  Council  Wellhausen  follows  D»  Tren,  it 
etc  in  omitting  wviktov  from  the  decree  as  an  addition  explanatory 
of  alfta  but  retains  the  ceremonial  interpretation — basing  it  on  al^ 
which  refers  not  to  murder  (which  fell  under  the  penal  law  of  the 
State)  but  to  the  eating  of  flesh  not  properly  slaughtered  (Gen.  ix.4). 
The  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  it.  if)  is  identified  with  the 
famine  visit  (Acts  xl,  27 f)  which  is  the  same  as  the  visit  described 
in  Acts  XV.  Both  Gal  U2i  and  Act*s  xv.  23,  41  imply  the  existence 
of  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  but  not  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia. 
The  presence  of  Peter  and  John  moreover  shows  that  the  Council 
must  have  preceded  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  44  by  whose 
persecution  the  Apostles  were  scattered  from  Jerusalem.  It  thus 
appears  that  chapter  xv  has  been  transposed    from   its  proper  place 
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before  chapters  xiii  and  xiv.  Of  this  the  following  explanation  is 
proposed.  The  narrative  of  tiie  Council  could  not  be  introduced  until 
a  successful  work  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  among  the  Gentiles  had 
been  recorded.  But  Acts  gives  no  account  of  the  mission  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  It  was  necessary  therefore  for  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  in  Lycaonia  to  precede  the  narrative  of  the  Council  and 
be  presented  as  the  common  work'  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The 
obvious  chronological  objection  to  this  view  is  met  in  the  usual  way 
by  reckoning  the  fourteen  years  of  Gal.  ii.  i  from  Paul's  conversion. 
The  hypothesis  however  takes  no  account  of  the  consideration  that 
the  address  of  the  decree  may  have  been  limited  intentionally— as  <he 
question  with  which  the  decree  dealt  arose  in  Antioch,  concerned 
Antiooh  chiefly  and,  in  view  of  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  its 
recommendations  as  given  by  James  (xv.  20),  probably  was  intended 
for  regions  in  which  the  Jewish  population  was  large  and  which 
were  in  close  proximity  to  Palestine.  The  general  description  by 
Paul  in  Gal.  i.  21  of  the  place  of  his  sojourn  between  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion  and  the  visit  to  the  Council  is 
difficult  of  explanation  only  on  the  South  Galatian  hypothesis  of 
the  address  of  the  Epistle. 

When  Paul  left  Corinth  Acts  narrates  a  journey  by  way  of  Ephesus 
to  Syria,  mentioning  Caesarea  and  Antioch  and  probably  implying 
a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  The  journey  is  described  briefly— according 
to  Wellhausen  "in  telegram  style."  This  journey  beyond  Ephesus  is 
rejected  as  a  duplication  of  the  later  journey  in  xx.  ^f  as  xv.  if  was 
of  xi.  27f.  The  details  upon  which  this  judgment  is  based  are  interest- 
ing. In  xviii.  18  Priscilla  is  introduced  before  Aquila  to  make  possible 
the  reference  of  Kupdfitvof  to  the  latter  (but  cf.  xviii.  26)  and  is 
unnatural.  .Paul  leaves  his  companions  behind  in  Ephesus;  but  he. 
himself  remains  also  in  Ephesus — a  faulty  antithesis  ( — ^was  ist  das 
fur  ein  schiefer  Gegensatz).  The  antithesis  is  faulty  however  only 
on  Wellhausen's  rejection  of  the  journey  to  Syria  if  or  which 
therefore  the  fault  here  alleged  can  not  constitute  a  reason.  And 
finally  the  record  indicates  no  purpose  for  the  journey;  but  this 
is  an  argument  from  silence  to  which  importance  seems  to  be  at- 
tached in  proportion  to  the  light  esteem  in  which  ^e  positive  statement 
^f  fact  is  held. 

It  will  have  appeared  that  Welttiatisen — in  dependence  chiefly  on 
Schwartz  ("Zur  Chronologic  des  Paulus",  Nachrichten  v.  d,  kg.  GesselU 
shaft  d.  Wissenschaften  s.  Gottingen,  Phil.-'Hist.  Klasse,  1907,  pp. 
a63flF) — adopts  a  very  early  chronology  of  the  life  of  Paul.  He 
recognizes  that  the  date  of  the  proconsulship  of  Gallio  has  been 
"fixed  by  the  Delphi  inscription  [not  definitely,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
T>ut  within  the  limits  of  two  years;  cf.  this  Review,  191 1  (ix),  pp.  293ff» 
1913  (xi),  pp.  I24<f]  as  falling  in  the  year  51-52  (choosing  the  earlier 
alternative  with  Deissmann,  Lietzmann  and  others).  The  inference 
^rawn  from  this  however  is  turned  chiefly — and  of  course  rightly — 
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against  dating  the  Council  in  52.  The  considerations  really  determina- 
tivc  for  his  view  of  the  Pauline  chronology  arc  however  tiic  dating 
of  the  accession  of  Festus  in  55  and  the  Council  in  44.  From  the 
latter  it  follows  that  Paul's  conversion  occurred  in  31*— reckoning 
inclusively  14  years  before  the  Council;  from  the  former  that  Paul 
arrived  in  Kome  in  the  beginning  of  56  and  died  there,  as  Wellhauscn 
holds,  in  58,  The  dating  of  tlie  Council  in  44  and  the  conversion 
in  31 »  is  opposed  by  strong  evidence  not  only  in  Acts  but  in  Galatians 
where  cxeiTa  in  11.1  implies  temporal  sequence  in  relation  to  the 
preceeding  Jtrrttra  in  iaS  and  21,  the  succession  of  Iwura — three 
times  between  the  conversion  and  the  Council — making  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  14  years  of  ii.i  is  to  be  counted  from  the  con- 
version. The  date  of  the  accession  of  Festus  is  based  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  xxiv,  27»  SuTttif  Sk  wXfjpmduai^^  iXaficv  Bia^x^  ^  ^hii 
U-QfiKiov  ^<rrQv,  as  having  reference  not  to  the  duration  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  but  to  the  length  of  the  administration  of  FelLx  as  pro- 
curator of  the  whole  province, — a  longer  administration  hi  Palestine 
being  admitted  as  required  by  the  statements  of  both  Josephus  and 
Tacitus  but  limited  to  Samaria  and  regarded  as  contemporary 
with  the  administration  of  Cumanusin  Galilee  (and  Judea — sojosephus. 
Ant  XX-  6,  r-j;  B.J,  ii.  12.  3-7)  in  accordance  with  tlie  statement  of 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  54),  The  interpretation  of  xxtv.  27  however  is  not 
natural;  and  Schiirer  has  shown  (Gesch.  d.  jiid.  Volkes*  u  p,  570,  n,  14) 
that  the  statement  of  Josephus  in  this  matter  is  more  reliable  than  that  of 
Taeitus.  Wellhausen*s  attempt  to  maintain  the  <^atement  of  Tacitus 
{t sraelitische  u.  judische  Geschichte^,  1914,  p.  340,  n.  i)  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

The  ''Critical  Analysis'*  abounds  in  pointed  statements.  One  of  these, 
casually  added  in  a  footnote,  eflfectively  meets  a  brilliant  but  un- 
sound hypothesis  that  has  had  some  influence.  Referring  to  the 
agitation  of  the  disciples  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  one  whotn 
they  believed  to  be  the  Christ  had  met  His  death  on  Golgotha,  Well- 
hausen  says  (p.  6) :  *'Only  because  while  on  earth  He  had  already 
been  regarded  as  the  Messiah  did  Jesus  rise  as  the  heavenly  Messiah ; 
the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  could  never  by  death  have  become  the  Messiah. 
Wredc  makes  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  and  with  it  the  origin 
of  Christianity  impossible".  And  this  is  true  and  accords  with  the 
evidence  when  the  witness  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus — His  claim  and  resurrection — is  accepted.  This  and  this 
alone  sets  forth  the  only  adequate  cause  of  the  gospel  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  of  the  Christian  faith  and  Church. 

Princeton.  Wiixiam  P.  Armstrong. 
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Kommentar  uher  den  Ersten  Brief  Petri,  Von  D,  G.  St5ckhabdt, 
Professor  am  Concordia- Seminar  zn  St  Louis  St,  hcmts^  Mo,: 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1912.     Pp,  230. 

This  commentary  shares  m  tbofi*  qualities  which  were  noted  in  the 
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work  of  the  same  author  on  the  tEpistle  to  the  Romans  (see  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  vol.  vm  (1910),  pp.  490!.) ;  Dr.  Stockhardt  has 
given  lis  a  helpful  commentary  of  a  rather  old-fashioned  kind.  A 
sensible  view  is  maintained  with  regard  to  the  Petrine  authorship 
and  'Roman  provenience  of  the  epistle,  hut  the  treatment  of  these 
historical  questions  will  hardly  seem  adequate  to  the  modern  student. 
The  conunentary  itself  is  rich  in  references  to  older  writers,  especially 
to  Luther;  and  Dr.  Stockhardt's  own  exposition  is  full  and  plain. 
Princeton,  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Early  Church.     By  James  Orr, 

M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology, 

United  Free  Church,  Glasgow.    New  York  and  London:  Hodder 

and  Stoughton  [No  Date.]    Pp.  ix,  180.    $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Orr's  book  is  a  revision  of  the  volume  he  contributed  in  1901 

to  a  series  of  'XThristian  Study  Manuals"  and  is  intended  to  serve  the 

purpose  of  a  concise  outline  of  its  subjects  and  to  meet  the  needs 

of  students  in  College  or  elsewhere  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  study 

of  early  Church  iHistory.     In  explanation  of  its  contents   Dr.  Orr 

says:    'The  book  is  based  on  <he  extended  lectures  in  Early  Church 

•  History  given  by  the  author  when  Professor  of  Church  History  in 

^Edinburgh.    Although,  therefore,  necessarily  highly  condensed,  it  is 

believed  that  few  points  of  importance  in  the  History  and  Literature 

of  the  first  three  centuries  have  been  overlooked,  while  the  practical 

experience  of  teaching  has   enabled   the   author  to  throw  into   due 

prominence  and  perspective  those  aspects  of   the  subject  which  are 

of  chief  moment.**    The  book  fulfils  its  object  fairly  well.    Its  point 

of  view  is  sound ;  its  judgments  sensible.    Its  chief  defects  are  formal ; 

the   style  at  times  is  rugged  and  unfinished,  the  references  to  the 

literature  of  the  subject— the  sources,  translations,  critical  or  general 

discussions — are  meager,  and  the  suggestions  for  further  study  might 

liave  been  omitted. 

Princeton.  Whxiam  P.  Armsctrong. 
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-^^iMiotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica,  Geschriften  uit  den  tyd  der 
Hervorming  in  de  Nederlanden.  Door  Dr.  S.  Cramer  en  Dr.  F. 
Pyper.  Tiende  Deel.  De  Geschriften  van  Dirk  Philipsz,  bewerkt 
door  Dr.  F.  Pyper.  'S  Gravenhage.    Martinus  Nyhoff   1914. 

This  is  the  final  volume  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  rare  publica- 
tions dating  from  the  early  reformatory  period  of  Dutch  ecclesiastical 
^story.     The   task  of   editing  this   volume   was   originally   assigned' 
to  Dr.  S.  Cramer  of  the  City  University  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the 
Mennonite  Seminary  in  that  city.     Alas!  he  passed  away  January  30, 
191 3»  at  a  ripe  age,  without  being  permitted  even  to  lay  the  foundations 
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for  the  work  contemplated.  Then  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  F,  Pyper 
to  assume  the  duty;  rather  ^  delicate  one*  as  he  confesses  in  the 
introduction,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Mennonite 
Church,  which  considers  these  ancient  documents  with  almost  idol- 
atrous reverence.  But  no  one  can  read  after  Dr.  Pyper  in  the  various 
introductions  found  in  this  volume,  without  being  convinced  that  he 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  being  absolutely  objective;  but  that  he  ha^ 
penetrated  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  matter,  by  a  rare  historical 
insight,  which  enabled  him  to  transfer  himself  into  the  period,  wherein 
these  documents  were  written,  and  that  he  has  thus  studied  men  and 
events    as    seen    from    that    angle    of    view. 

Who  was  Dirk  Philtpsz?  In  a  former  volume  of  this  work  we 
have  met  with  the  name  of  Obbe  Philipsz,  who  was  Dirk's  brother. 
but  the  latter  far  excelled  htm  in  ability  and  ahiding  influence.  The 
age  of  the  Reformation  naturally  was  an  age  of  apologetics;  and 
especially  the  Anabaptists^  with  their  inborn  radi<:aHsm,  were  con* 
tinually  called  upon  to  defend  their  position.  Thus  the  **Enchyridion'* 
of  Dirk  PhiHpsz.  as  a  collection  of  apotogetical  and  doctrinal  writings, 
occupi^  among  the  literature  of  the  Anabaptists  a  foremost  rank, 
and  is  to  the  Mennonites  what  the  "Loci  Communes"  were  to  the 
Lutherans.  Bcza's  ''Confession"  to  the  Huguenots  and  the  **Leken 
Wechwyser"  to  the  Dutch  Reformed.  It  is  only  after  the  publication 
o!  the  B,  R.  N.  that  we  have  access  to  soroe  of  the  sources,  needed 
for  sketching  the  life  of  Dirk  Philipsz.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth,  presumably  it  was  in  the  year  1504,  He  was 
apparently  the  son  of  a  priest  at  Leeuwarden  in  Vriesland.  It  is 
evident  from  numerous  instances  of  similar  births  that,  prior  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  celibacy,  especially  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
was  a  dead  letter.  He  may  have  been  a  Franciscan  monk  in  early 
life,  anyhow  he  was  well  educated  and  his  writings  indicate  great 
erudition.  Besides  the  inevitabtc  Latin,  he  was  apparently  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Moreover  he  was  able  to  read  and  write 
French  and  German  (Intr.  6).  He  shows  familiarity  with  Ludier's 
writings  and  has  a  singularly  clear  and  trenchant  style,  far  beyond 
that  of  most  of  his  literary  co temporaries.  Nearly  all  his  books 
were  written  in  his  native  tongue,  the  Low  Dutch  of  the  period. 
Popular  as  a  speaker,  with  an  indomitable  will  and  an  attractive 
personality,  he  stood  side  by  side  with  Menno  Simons  as  the  father  of 
the  reformed  Anabaptist  sect,  called  Mennonites,  a  man  of  the  hour 
and  a  maker  of  destiny  in  "Northern  Europe.  He  Joined  the  Ana- 
baptists in  the  fatal  year  1533,  the  year  of  the  Munster  tragedy.  But 
extravagance  and  revolution  were  unknown  words  in  his  vocabulary 
and  apparently  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellious  activities  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Vriesland  in  1535  (Int  89).  His  whole  life  made  for 
peace  and  order  and  consistent  Christian  living.  It  is  evident  from 
his  tract — ^'*I>e  Gcestelycke  Res  ti  Int  ion"  that  he  detested  the  vagaries 
of  the   Munster   faction,  the  millennial   kingdom,   polygamy,   etc     Iji 
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1537  he  became  a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mennonites  and 
gained  a  position  of  leadership,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end. 
For  several  years  he  was  hunted  by  the  Inquisition  and  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  when  the  clouds  lifted  a  little  we  find  him  at  work 
in  East-Frisia,  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia,  but  he  never  forgot  his 
fatherland  and  was  always  deeply  interested  in  what  happened  there. 
He  bitterly  opposed  the  liberal  and  hypocrytical  tendencies  of  the 
followers  of  (Sebastian  Franck,  'whom  he  pttbUdy  attacked  in  some 
open  letters  in  1541;  all  extremes  being  evidently  repugnant  to  one 
of  his  frank  and  open  temperament.  Equally  decided  was  the  9tand 
he  took  in  opposition  to  Adam  Pastor,  apparently  one  of  his  own 
disciples  and  sent  out  into  the  ministry  by  him,  with  whom  we  have 
become  acquainted  through  his  own  published  writings  in  the  B.  R.  N. 
Vol.  V.  361-516.  On  various  points  of  faith  and  church-order  Adam 
Pastor  evidently  was  not  completely  weaned  from  the  old  Catholic 
views,  but  he  was  manifestly  at  variance  with  many  accepted  Ana- 
ba^st  views  and  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  and  a  decided  Anti-Trinitarian.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  connection  between  these,  far  from  uncommon,  depar- 
tures from  the  common  Christian  fahh  among  the  early  Anabaptists 
and  die  astonishing  growth  of  the  Socinians,  toward  the  close  of 
the  century,  largely  covering  the  same  territory  where  the  former 
had  greatly  flourished.  Dirk  Riilipsz  bitterly  opposed  Adam  Pastor 
and  finally  excommtmicated  him  (Int.  21),  on  which  account  some 
friction  arose  between  him  and  Menno  Simons. 

The  Anabaptists  were  as  strict  in  their  opposition  to  intermarriage 
between  their  own  members  and  outsiders  as  ever  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been,  and  they  compelled  people  so  situated  to  separate 
from  the  other  party  even  to  the  point  of  excommunication.    On  this 
point  Dirk  Philipsz  fully  endorsed  the  position  of  his^  communion. 
This  very  question  occasioned  the  final  schism  between  the  "Fine" 
and    "Coarse"    Anabaptists,    otherwise    called    **Waterlandians"    and 
"Flemingians,"  in  1555,  Ae  foundation  of  which  was  the  refusal  of 
one   Swaantje  Rutgers',  the  wife  of  an  excommunicated  Anabaptist, 
to  separate  from  him.     A  part  of  the  church  at  Embden  now  de- 
manded the  excommunication  of  the  woman  as  well  as  of  the  man, 
Whilst  another  faction  opposed  such  a  radical  course.     The  course 
followed,  in  the  line  of  Church  discipline,  by  the  strict  party  among 
the    Anabaptists   was   almost   identical  with  that   of   the   extremists 
^tnong  the  early  schismatics,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  "Lapsi." 
&ven  after  repentance,  those  guilty  of  great  and  scandalous  sins  were 
to  remain  outcasts  from  the  Church.    The  theology  of  Dirk  Philipsz 
^s    regards  the  incarnation  of   Christ  reminds  one   forcibly  of   the 
*Vlocetic  Christ"  of  <jno8tici9m;  that  on  discipline,  of  the  Donatists 
o£  North  Africa,  since  even  communication  with  the  excommunicated 
i»    strongly  deprecated   (Encfa.  258,  Intr.  38).     A   little  later  I   will 
refer  to  the  evident  influence  of  these  views  expressed  by  Dirk  Philipsz 
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on  tiie  formation  of  the  Liturgical  Forms  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Charch,  Let  me  say  right  here  that  this  doctrine  of  the  complete 
ostracising  of  tlte  excommimicated  is  fotind  first  in  the  Enchyridion 
and  then  in  tlic  Ehitch  Form  of  Excommunication,  Speaking  of  the 
ban,  as  it  applies  to  notorious  sinners,  Philipsz  recooimcods  first  ex- 
communication then  complete  separation  from  the  sinner,  on  die 
part  of  the  ch*irch.  Precisely  the  same  line  is  followed  in  the  Ehitch 
Form,  Th^  excommunicated  person  is  to  "be  accounted  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican"  and  the  church  is  exhorted"  to  keep  no  company 
with  him."  The  only  hope  Dirk  Philipsz  holds  out  to  them  is  linaJ 
restoration  and  ecclesiastical  reconciliation,  when  after  long  repentance 
their  lives  are  open  books,  in  which  men  can  read  a  true  conversion. 

Through  these  and  other  causes  two  mutually  hostile  factions  arose 
in  the  Anabaptist  communion  and  in  1565  a  split  had  become  in- 
evitable. The  ^al  conflict  was  that  between  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
cities  of  Harlingen,  Franeker,  Leeuwarden  and  Dokkimi,  all  situated 
in  Frisia.  These  had  formed  a  secret  coalition  for  a  common  defenae 
against  the  Flemings.  Meanwhile  Dirk  Philipsz,  who  had  borne  the 
lion's  share  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  burden  of  old  age.  As  early  as  156©  he  was  described 
as  "an  old  man",  and  in  his  writings 'of  that  period  he  himself  spoke 
of  writing  "with  great  difficulty  and  bodily  illness**.  Six  years  later 
he  died  after  a  busy  and  stormy  life  near  the  city  of  Embden,  having 
been  tracked  by  the  Inquisition  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and 
having  come  nevertheless  to  a  peaceful  and  honored  end. 

The  Enchyridion  of  Dirk  Philipsz  is  a  collection  of  writings  which 
cover  many  years  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Written  in  a 
clear  and  simple  style,  they  touch  the  fundamental  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  they  evidently  formed  the  mainstay,  theologically 
speaking,  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  in  their  second  historical  period. 
Philipsz  treats  of  "The  confession  of  our  faith,  of  baptism,  of  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  true  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  exposition  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  of  rcgcneratiott, 
of  spiritual  restitution,  and  of  the  Church  of  God*'.  The  remaining 
250  pages  of  the  volume  before  me  are  filled  with  varia,  mostly 
referring  to  the  disturbed  inner  life  of  the  Anabaptist  communion, 
of  which  the  narrative  of  the  events  leading  to  the  schism,  the  tracts 
on  "the  marriage  of  Christians"  and  on  the  attitude  of  husbands  and 
wives  to  excommunicated  partners  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important 

In  his  theology  Philipsz  is  absolutely  trinitarian,  although  he  holds 
the  most  singular  views  in  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  ChrisL 
These  are  broadly  stated  in  hb  *'Bekentnisse  onses  Gheloofs"  (Ench, 
6r)  and  are  more  fully  developed  in  his  tract  on  the  incarnation  (Ench. 
135.  153)'  Christ  is  a  true  man,  but  his  humanity  is  in  no  wise 
connected  with  the  body  of  Mary.  As  God  created  a  body  for  Adam, 
so  He  created  one  for  Christ  Or  as  other  Anabaptist  writers  ex- 
pressed it — He  passed  through   Mary   as  light   passes  through  glass. 
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For  the  rest  both  his  theology  and  soteriology  seem  to  be  in  accord 
with  accepted  Catholic  orthodoxy.  In  his  extended  treatise  on  baptism, 
no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  Not  even 
by  implication  does  he  refer  to  immersion,  the  very  idea  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  I  have  searched  in  all  the  Anabaptist  wrk- 
ings>  reprinted  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica",  in  vain 
for  any  reference  to  it.  Neither  here  nor  in  Adam  Pastor's  works, 
nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  Inquisitorial  proceedings  against  Anabaptist 
prisoners  is  there  a  trace  of  it. 

A  matter  of  great  interest,  especially  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  is  the  familiar  sound  of 
many  phrases  found  in  the  writings  of  Dirk  Philipsz,  which  seem 
to  be  re-echoed  in  the  Dutch  Forms,  especially  those  referring  to 
the  sacraments.  Is  it  through  John  a  Lasco,  who  labored  in  these 
regions,  specially  under  the  infhience  of  Anabaptist  efforts  at  reform, 
and  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  many  of  the  works  of  Philipsz, 
that  this  echo  has  come  down  to  us?  The  Enchyridfon  was  published 
in  1564,  but  of  its  separate  writings  many  had  appeared  earlier, 
those  on  the  sacraments  e,g,  twenty  years  before  this  date.  One 
thing  is  evident — whoever  wrote  these  Forms  must  have  had  read 
the  lEnohyridion.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Dutch  Form:  "En  alhoewel 
onze  jonge  Idnderen  deze  dingen  niet  verstaan,  zoo  zal  men  ze 
nogthans  daarom  van  den  doop  niet  uitsluiten".  Here  I  read: — 
''Nademaal  nu  de  jonge  kinderen  van  alles  wat  de  doop  beteechent 
endc  daer  by  behoort  niet  en  weten  noch  verstaen  noch  en  hebben, 
<iaerom  so  en  coemt  haer  00c  de  doop  niet  toe',  (Ench.  73).  The  one 
evidently  is  an  echo  of  or  a  rejoinder  to  the  other. 

Again  Dirk  Philipsz  sees  in  the  deluge  a  type  or  symbol  of  baptism 
(Ench.  78,  79),  and  in  the  prayer  of  the  Dutch  Form  of  baptism  we 
find  this  identical  typical  use  made  of  the  deluge,  in  practically  the 
same  terms.    Or  take  the  Form  of  communion : — 

Says  Philipsz,  "Soo  en  sien  wy  principael  niet  op  de  wtwendighe 
teeckenen  maer  op  Jesus  Christus  sclven"  (Ench.  103).  Of  the  believer 
it  is  said,  "die  wordt  ghespyst  metten  hemelschen  manna,  ja  die  eet 
•dat  vleesch  en  drinckt  dat  bloet  Jesu,  maer  geestelyck  met  den  mond 
der  sielen  en  niet  vleeschelyck  met  dem  mond  dss  lyfs"  (Ench.  W4). 
And  the  Dutch  Form  has  it,  "Opdat  wy  dan  met  het  waarachtige 
hemelsch  brood  Christus  gespyzigd  mogen  worden  zoo  laat  ons  met 
onze  harten  niet  aan  het  uiterlyke  brood  en  den  wyn  blyven  hangen 
maar  dezelve  opwarts  verheflFen,  waar  Christus  Jezus  is,  enz". 

Again  Philipsz  says,  "Want  alle  geloovigen  worden  door  eenen  Gheest 
^ot  een  lyf  gedoopt"  (Ench.  121).  "Ooc  dat  sy  met  malcander  vcrce- 
•iricht  syn  als  leden  eens  lichaems,  als  een  broot  wt  vele  coomen  en 
--een  wjm  wt  vecl  bcsyen"  (Endi.  132).  The  Dutch  form  reads, 
"Daarbeneven  dat  wy  ook  door  dien  Geest  onder  elkander  als  leden 
van  een  lichaam  in  waarachtige  broederlyke  liefde  verbonden  worden, 
-gelyk  de  heilige  apostel  spreekt-'  een  brood  is  het  zoo  zyn  wy  velen 
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«cii  Jtchaam  dewyl  wy  alien  ttn  brood  deelachtig  tyn"  '^Wtnt 
gelyk  uit  vcle  graankorrcls  een  meel  gemaleu  en  een  brood  gebakken 
wordt,  en  uit  vcle  bezicn  saamgeperst  zyndc  ccn  wyn  en  drank  vliet  en 
zich  onder  cen  vermengt  tnz," 

It  is  almost  startling  to  read  the  final  sentences  of  Philipsz'fi  tract 
on  communion  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Ehitch  Form.  Herc^ 
**Ecn  iegelyk  spreke  in  zyn  hart  aldus-  Loof  den  Heere  myne  Ziel**,  etc. 
There,  **Spreect  metten  Propheet-Loeft  den  Heere  myn  sieJe  endc 
alle  wat  etc,*'  (Ench»  13^).  The  closing  prayer  of  the  Form  appears 
start lingly  Uke  an  adaptation  of  the  closing  words  of  the  treatise  before 
me  (Ench,  133).  It  is  impossible  for  me,  with  the  two  documents 
before  me,  to  conceive  that  the  similarity  between  them  is  a  mere 
accident 

In  his  discussion  of  the  sacraments  Dirk  Philipsz  unconsciously 
advances  a  strong  argument  against  a  legend,  which  has  been  current 
in  Baptist  circles,  viz,  that  the  Anabaptists  are  the  historical  coo» 
tinuation  of  the  Waldenscs  or  rather  of  the  "OM  Evangelical"  churcheSp, 
which  arc  said  to  have  been  in  existence  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
This  theory  has  been  stoutly  defended  by  L.  KcUer  in  his  *'Staupitz 
und  die  Anfiingc  der  Reformation".  Leipzig,  188S,  and  an  his  **Refor- 
mation  und  die  alt  Reform.  Partcicn*',  1885.  But  this  position  has 
been  clearly  met  and  rejected  by  Mueller  and  Kolde.  EHrk  Philipsz» 
who  was  evidently  one  of  the  best  informed,  if  not  the  best  informed 
man  among  the  Anabaptists  of  his  time,  ought  to  have  known  of  such 
a  historic  succession,  if  it  existed  at  all.  And  the  argument  e  silentia 
is  all  the  stronger  since  he  refers  to  the  Waldenses  in  his  Enchyridion, 
He  admits  that  there  must  always  have  been  a  core  of  evangelical 
believers,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Church  (Ench.  f,  244),  also 
that  he  and  his  followers  confess  themselves  one  with  the  true  Church 
of  God  from  the  beginning*  i.e.  with  the  true  Christian  apostolic  and 
catholic  Church  (Ench.  f  97).  But  the  only  reference  to  the  Waldenses,, 
he  makes  is  in  a  quotation  from  Luther — Item  by  bekyft  die  Waldenses 
die  haar  kinderen  doopen  en  toch  niet  geloouen  dat  sy  een  eigcn  geloof 
hebben,  ende  also  Gods  naem  ydcl  noemen  cnde  voeren",  (Ench,  f  82). 
On  the  fundamental  point  of  baptism  the  Waldenscs  were  therefore  at 
variance  with  the  Anabaptists. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  call  to  the  ministry,  Phi  lip  sz  lays  stress  both 
on  the  immediate  and  mediate  call,  the  one  of  God,  the  other  of  the 
Church.  He  presents  a  high  ideal  and  expects  much  from  the  ministry > 
he  demands  irreproachabkness  in  life  and  doctrine  and  ability  to  teach* 
The  times  point  at  bitter  experiences  and  crossbearing  (Ench.  223), 
but  he  admonishes  to  fidelity.  As  has  been  said,  Dirk  Philipsz  side* 
with  the  strict  party  in  regard  to  discipline  and  the  ban,  all  deliberate 
and  unrepented  sins  call  for  irrevocable  excommunication  (Ench,  259). 
The  Church  as  the  bride  of  Girist  must  maintain  her  purity  to  avoid 
slander,  for  only  thus  the  final  salvation  of  the  sinner  can  be  attained 
fi  Cor,  V.  5).     This  strict  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ba» 
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is  everywhere  stoutly  maintained  by  the  author  (Ench.  f  137,  138,  250, 
a68,  2Tj^  etc.).  But  in  this  very  strictness  lay  the  menace  of  a 
coming  schism. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  lihe  contents  of  the  Enchyiridion, 
wihich  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  reliable  source  of  information, 
as  regards  the  theolog;^  and  life  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  inasmuch 
as  Dirk  Philipsz  is  consistently  conservadve  and  was  evidently  con- 
sidered an  authority  and  as  such  was  looked  up  to  by  die  greater 
part  of  the  Anapabtists  of  his  time,  exerting  a  far  greater  and  more 
abiding  influence  than  such  men  as  Adam  Pastor  and  Sebastian  Franck. 
The  contents  of  the  Enchyridion  read  easily,  they  have  a  certain 
rhythm  which  appeals  to  the  reader  and  the  prevailing  tone  is  diar- 
acteristically  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  finished  style,  its  lucidity, 
incisiveness  and  scripturalness  and  make  it  fully  worth  while  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  know  at  first  hand  what  these  houndied  and 
hated  Anabaptists  really  stood  for. 

The  balance  of  this  last  volume  of  the  B.RjN.  consists  in  the  main  of 
controversial  tracts  written  by  Dirk  Fhilipsz.  First  of  all  comes  a 
reply  to  tfie  letters  of  the  popular  but  liberal  Anabaptist  leader,  Sebas- 
tian Franck,  who  apparently,  dirough  Coomhcrt,  author  of  "Wellc- 
▼enskunst",  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Arminian  controversy.  Franck  appears  to  have  questioned  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  he  clung  to  the  old  Catholic  Church  with 
one  hand  and  extended  the  other  to  the  Anabaptists.  He  despised  the 
sacraments  and  laughed  at  discipline,  denied  the  necessity  of  a  visible 
Church  and  made  light  of  the  call  to  the  ministry.  Ministers,  he 
claimed,  had  to  experience  an  outward,  miraculous,  divine  call,  like 
the  prophets  of  old,  and  must  substantiate  this  call  by  miracles  and 
wonders.  Against  all  these  new  f angled  doctrines  of  Franck,  Philipsz 
bitterly  inveighs  in  his  open  letter,  and  yet  his  attack  is  free  from 
the  coarseness  whicfa  characterizes  the  controversial  writings  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  especially  of  Luther. 

The  "Sendtbrief  aen  de  Vier  Steden**  (Franeker,  Leeuwarden, 
Harlingen  and  Dokkum)  affords  us  a  comprehensive  and  intimate 
view  of  the  causes,  which  led  to  tiie  great  schism  in  the  ranks  of  tiie 
Anabaptists,  viz.  the  split  between  the  Flemingians  and  Waterlandians. 
It  is  a  weird  story  of  dissent  and  underhand  measures,  of  ignoble 
efforts  to  obtain  the  ttpperhand  in  the  struggle  between  two  contending 
factions,  of  tiie  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  of  vain  appeals  to  the 
simple  unwritten  constitution  of  the  Anabaptist  communion  and  of  vain 
hopes,  on  the  part  of  better  minded  partisans  in  the  struggle,  to  use 
the  great  and  acknowledged  influence  of  I^rk  Philipsz  to  prevent  the 
coming  schism. 

Hindered  from  coming  himself,  Philipsz  tried  to  allay  the  coming 
storm,  but  alas  in  vain,  and  thus  he  wrote  tiie  tender,  wonderful  epistle 
before  us.  The  heart  of  the  nutter  lay  in  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  miniiCry  and  4iierefore  Philipsz  added  to  his  epistle 
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the  official  declaradon  regarding  the  call  and  office  of  the  ministry^ 
passed  at  Erabden  in  1565,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  pastors  who 
adjudicated  the  case  of  Leendert  Bouwensz,  pastor  at  Embden,  a  warm 
friend  of  Dirk,  who  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  and  wilful  neglect  of 
pastoral  duty.  This  declaration  laid  stress  on  Uie  importance  of  a 
localized  ministry  and  permitted  absence  from  one's  post  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  church  he  served. 

But  all  efforts  went  for  naught  and  the  bitter  internal  strife  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Anabaptists,  as  De  Hoop  Schcffer  has  plainly  shown, 
largely  influenced  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Holland,  since  1566. 

Dirk  Philipsz  may  have  been  somewha/t  dictatorial ;  old  leaders  usually 
exhibit  such  a  tendency;  his  enemies  called  him  "touchy  and  hasty"; 
firm  and  decided  in  his  opinions  he  certainly  was ;  but  the  reading  of  his 
writings  seems  to  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  leadership  rarely  found 
among  his  communion,  he  appears  to  make  for  peace  and  becomes 
irrascible  only  when  age  has  enfeebled  him  and  when  the  hope  for 
peace,  througli  his  efforts,  seems  to  have  completely  failed.  The  bro* 
chure  **Cort  doch  GrondtUch  Verhaer*,  of  nearly  twenty  pages  is  in- 
valuable as  a  source  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  schism.  Dr. 
Pyper  calls  it  "both  a  defense  and  justification"  of  Dirk  Philipsz.  What 
sorrow  of  heart  speaks  in  every  line  of  ttl  What  bitter  pain  at  the 
defection  of  old  friends  and  disciples  t  Critical  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  other  documents  touching  this  schism  seem  to  assure  u^ 
of  the  trustworthiness  of  this  narrative  of  Philipsz.  He  seems  to 
feel  that  the  foundations  of  the  Anabaptist  communion  are  crumbling, 
his  own  standing  and  authority  are  destroyed  and  he  is  now  old  and  ill» 
whilst  his  whole  life  has  been  an  endless  fight  for  the  faith  as  he  knew 
it  and  preached  it. 

But  the  struggle  ever  grew  in  bitterness,  as  the  appendix  to  his 
**Cort  Verheal'*  proves.  The  commonest  duties,  e.g.,  that  of  shielding 
the  brethren  from  persecution,  were  forgotten  and  names  of  brethren, 
who  were  attacked,  were  given  in  full,  to  play,  as  it  were,  into  Che 
hands  of  the  comtnon  enomy   (Ench.  606). 

Then  follows  the  last  writing  of  Philipsz,  the  little  booklet  '*Van 
den  Echt  der  Christenen".  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Anabaptists 
'^Christians*'  arc  members  of  thetr  own  communion.  All  the  others 
are  lost.  Under  their  strict  laws,  no  matter  how  much  a  man  loved 
his  wife,  if  he  had  married  her  outside  of  the  communion,  the  ban 
was  applied.  The  tract  is  addressed  to  those  who  did  not  sympathize 
Vfith  this  extreme  view.  Dirk  has  no  patience  with  mixed  marriages, 
all  outsiders  are  of  the  world;  if  believers  are  ^'unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers"  the  believing  party  must  separate  from  the  unbelieving,  as 
had  been  demanded  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  couple  must  separate: 
but  if  the  man  is  the  sinner,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  his  former 
wife.  All  this  applies  only  to  mixed  marriages  when  one  had  joined  the 
Anabaptist  communion  before  marriage.     If  marriage  was  contracted 
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before  the  "conversion"  of  either  party,  the  law  did  not  apply,  for  in 
such  cases  there  remained  the  hope  of  "bringing  the  other  party  into 
the  fold.  This  brochure,  coupled  with  that  on  the  "Ban"  gives  us  a 
tolerably  correct  view  of  the  ascetic  attitude  of  life  of  the  Anabaptists. 
Separation  from  the  world — ^was  their  motto.  But  in  this  very  ten- 
dency lay  the  rock  on  whidi  they  were  to  split  asunder.  We  find  the 
same  historic  phenomenon  in  the  Manichaean,  Catharistic  and  Puritan 
movements. 

The  volume  doses  with  a  reprint  of  a  letter  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement, addressed  to  an  Anabaptist  woman,  awaiting  martyrdom 
at  Antwerp,  and  other  correspondence,  in  reference  to  the  trouble  among 
the  Anabaptists;  and  last  of  all  we  find  here  samples  of  hymns,  written 
by  our  author  for  use  in  worship,  as  is  evident  from  the  tunes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  sung. 

All  in  all  this  tenth  volume  of  the  B.  R.  N.  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  of  the  entire  series.  What  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Cramer  did  not  live  long  enough  4!0  see  the  completion  of  this  monu- 
mental work,  by  which  the  editors  have  placed  Church  historians  under 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Hereafter  the  thorough  study  of  the  early 
reformatory  movements  in  the  Netherlands,  especially  those  covering 
the  Anabaptist  period  of  the  Dutch  reformation,  will  be  far  more  prac- 
ticable than  before  these  volumes  were  issued.  Even  the  most  earnest 
and  painstaking  student  formerly  had  to  travel  from  point  to  point 
to  search  out  these  rare  and  almost  forgotten  sources,  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  at  widely  separated  points;  and  even  then  of  necessity 
his  knowledge  must  remain  fragmentary  because  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  them  all.  Now,  thanks  to  the  B.  R.  N.,  these  scattered 
sources  are  accessible  to  all,  in  a  handy  compass.  And  therefore  all 
Church  historians  will  unite  in  expressing  to  the  editors  of  this  monu- 
mental work.  Dr.  Cramer  (deceased)  and  Dr.  Pyper,  their  liveliest 
gratitude  for  this  labor  of  love.  Such  work  is  usually  a  thankless 
task,  the  market  for  it  is  small,  the  reward  practically  nothing.  And 
yet  we  venture  to  say  that  nothing  these  scholars  have  done  or  may 
do,  will  ever  level  up  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  difficult  task 
of  editing  for  the  scholarly  world  this  treasury  of  an  almost  lost  and 
forgotten  early  Dutdi  Reformation  literature.  The  students  of  Church 
history,  the  world  over,  crown  them  for  it  with  a  chaplet  of  immortelles. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Church  History.    By  W.  J.  MgGlothuk, 

Ph.D.  (Berlin),  DJ).    Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  SouAem 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.    New  York :    Cieorge 

H.  Doran  Company.    I9i'4.    $1.50  net 

We  heartily  recommend  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  McGitoth- 

lin's  Guide  as  one  of  the  most  satisfying  treatises  of  this  kind.    The 

author  has  admirably  succeeded  in  presenting  the  outstanding  facts  and 

movements  in  the  histoiy  of  the  CThurch  in  a  concise  yet  comprehensive 

and  quite  readable  fonn. 
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Throughout  the  volume  references  arc  made  lo  lour  standard  man- 
uals of  Church  history  representing  as  many  confessional  viewpoints: 
Newman  (Baptist),  Hurst  (Methodist),  Kurtz  (Lutheran),  and  Alzog 
(Roman  (Tatholic).  These  works  will  serve  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  general  literature  on  any  phase  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  treatise  is  clearly  outlined  and  fairly  proportioned.  (Considering 
the  Limited  compass  of  the  Gmde^  the  treatn^nt  of  the  Eastern  Church; 
after  its  separation  from  the  Western,  is  exceptionally  well  managed* 
and  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  last  division  of  the  book  (1789-1914). 
As  is  natural  the  author  gives  spcdal  attention  to  the  Baptists,  but  this 
does  not  defeat  his  aim  to  do  justice  to  all  dencminadonal  interests. 

The  value  of  the  Guidt  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  good  Index 
and  an  Appendix  containing  chronological  lists  of  popes,  emperors, 
kings,  etc. 

Princeton,  Fhederick  W,  Loetscbes. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Mysticism  and  The  Creed.  By  W.  R  Cx>bb,  D.D.  Rector  of  Sl 
Ethelburga's  in  the  City  of  London,  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1914,    Pp.  55g. 

The  occasion  of  this  book,  the  author  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the  faa 
that  the  works  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  such  as  those  of  Caspar!,  Katten* 
busch,  Harnack,  Zahn,  Burn,  and  McGiffert,  arc  for  the  most  part 
concerned  with  the  form  or  the  history  of  the  Creed,  and  only  secon- 
darily, if  at  all,  with  its  content  or  meaning-  But  Dr.  Cobb  is  not 
concerned  with  its  historical  or  literal  meaning,  i,e,,  with  what  the  Creed 
was  originally  intended  to  teach,  but  with  its  "mystical**  or  "inner** 
meaning.  And  this  js  described  as  being  its  meaning  from  the  point  of 
view  which  modem  thought  has  cause<l  to  be  that  of  the  "ordiiiariljr 
well  instructed  Christian**, 

In  the  times  in  which  the  Creed  was  constructed,  the  underlying  reli- 
gious philosophy.  Dr.  Cobb  says,  was  widely  different  from  that  whidi 
now  prevails.  Then  men  believed  in  miracles,  i.^',^  in  events  in  the  exter- 
nal world  due  to  the  immediate  power  of  (k)d  acting  apart  from  second 
causes,  events  which  therefore  arc  inexplicable  by  second  causes  or 
so  called  laws  of  Nature.  Nowadaj^,  he  says,  all  this  has  changed. 
Modern  thought  has  taught  us  the  uniformity  of  Nature  and  the 
inviolability  of  natural  law  and  the  impossibility  of  miracles.  A 
radical,  i.e.,  a  common  sense  man,  or,  in  Dt.  Cobb's  language,  "an 
elementary  soul"  for  whom  ''a  thing  is  or  is  not",  would  be  for  casting 
aside  tlie  Creed — nay  Christianity  itself.  Not  so,  however,  the  mystic. 
The  latter  can  see  not  only  the  inner  meaning  and  value  of  the  Creed, 
but  he  realizes,  unless  he  be  a  fanatical  and  extreme  mystic,  that  the 
Life  which  constitutes  religion  in  general  and  the  Christian  religion 
in  particular,  must  manifest  itself  in   forms.     Indeed  it  would  seem 
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that  Dr.  Cobb  would  «how  how  it  must  manifest  itself  in  just  these 
historical  iforms.  Hence,  while  he  baldly  .proclaims  that  the  historical 
element  in  Christianity  is  derived  from  pagan  myths  and  gnostic  specu- 
lation, he  nevertheless  seems  to  believe  in  the  permanent  value  of  these 
forms. 

By  this  time  it  will  be  evident  that  what  Dr.  Cobb  gives  in  this 
volume  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  rather 
a  philosophy  of  religion.  When  we  say  this,  however,  we  arc 
not  meaning  to  find  fauh  with  him,  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  ^at  a 
philosophy,  i.e.,  a  definite  conception  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
world,  underlies  the  statements  of  the  Creed  taken  in  their  literal  and 
historical  sense.  The  question  is  what  is  Dr.  Cobb's  religious  philosophy, 
and  will  it  allow  us  to  "interpret"  the  Creed,  or  will  it  force  us  to  mis- 
interpret it,  and  whether  this  philosophy  will  leave  us  with  any  Chris- 
tianity in  any  historically  defensible  sense. 

Dr.  Cobb's  philosophy  is  that  reality  is  Life,  and  that  Life,  whether 
it  be  that  of  God  the  ''Supreme  Spirit',  or  that  of  our  finite  spirits,  is 
self-determined  in  itself,  and  that  too  after  a  sort  of  Bergsonian  ca- 
pricious fashion,  but  that  Life  submits  itself  to  the  "mechanical  process 
when  it  goes  out  of  itself  into  objectivity".  It  is,  therefore,  only  in 
the  inner  world  that  freedom  rules,  while  in  the  world  of  external  mani- 
festation, both  God  and  man  are  bound  fast  by  mechanical  necessity. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  neither  God  nor  man  could  be  possessed  of 
a  life  which  could  be  characterized  as  that  of  a  free  spirit,  or  at  least 
that  the.  sphere  in  which  God  and  man  can  be  called  free  agents  and 
really  live  their  true  life,  is  a  very  Hmited  one. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter,  nor  the  worst  of  k.  For  the 
only  self-conscious  subject  which  we  know — whether  God  or  man — is 
always  in  duration  or  time,  and  hence  is  subject  to  the  law  of  absolute 
necessity.  If,  therefore,  we  would  penetrate  the  sphere  of  Religion, 
life,  and  Freedom,  we  must  seek  a  sphere  where  duration  and  time 
are  no  more,  and  this  is  just  the  sphere  of  the  Unconscious  which,  to 
l)ecome  conscious  or  attain  consciousness^  must  put  on  the  "mantle  of 
time"  and  evolve  in  time,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  necessary  and 
mechanical  evolution. 

In  religion,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  a  "life-process"  and  the 

outward  forms  in  which  it  has  manifested  itself.    In  a  word,  we  have 

^fe  and  form,  freedom  and  authority,  mysticism  and  history,  and  the 

problem  is  how  to  reconcile  them.    This  is  the  problem  discussed  in 

'^hc  first  chapter  entitled  "Mystician  and  Tradition".     The  extreme 

^nystic  lets  go  of  history  altogether,  but  is  attempiting  the  impossible 

^ince  Life  unexpressed  is  unconscious.    Life  and  form  are  inseparable. 

"^^lie  traditionalist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  true  life  crushed  by  a 

^  xteral  adherence  to  dead  forms.    But  the  "practical  mystic"  realizes  diat 

'^:x>th  life  and  form  are  necessary,  and  his  position  is  "that  he  lives 

^18  life  and  accepts  the  form  that  is  provided".    This  sounds  rather 

indefinite.   This  statement  quoted  is  immediately  followed  and  explained 
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by  the  statement  that  tJie  mystic's  duty  is  **to  listen  to  what  the  voice 
of  his  inner  life  bids  him  to  do,  and  then  to  make  full  use  of  the  forms 
that  tradition  offers  him*'.  But  this  statement  is  far  from  clearing  up 
the  matter,  The  mystic  is  to  follow  some  inner  voice  as  regards  his 
action,  but  will  he  then  know  the  inner  meaning  of  credal  forms? 
And  of  precisely  what  use  will  religious  truths  and  credal  forms  of 
statcmem  be  to  him?  The  answer  to  these  questions  does  not  seem 
easy  to  give.  Dr.  Cobb  is,  however,  ready  with  an  answer.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  mystic  must  interpret  for  himself  the  credal  forms  which 
tradition  gives  him,  and  in  doing  this  he  must  seek  their  inner  or 
mystical  meaning.  Every  vision,  every  mystical  experience.  Dr.  Cobb 
says,  unless  it  is  to  "remain  sterile",  must  find  some  means  by  which 
its  energy  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  others,  that  is  to  say»  it  must  take 
on  a  "form".  But  the  form  can  never  yield  the  inner  meaning  to  one 
who  has  not  had  the  mystical  experience  . 

Applying  this  to  the  Creed,  in  the  chapter  on  "Mysticism  and  the 
Creed",  Dr.  Cobb  says  that  the  Creed  wears  a  philosophical  and  a 
historical  form,  buft  that  his  concern  is  not  with  either  of  these,  but 
with  its  hidden  Life.  Its  Trinitarian  form,  when  thus  approached, 
constitutes  no  difficulty,  but  will  be  found  to  express  some  experience 
which  the  mystic  has  of  God.  .\iid  yet  being  a  mere  doctrine  or  outer 
form,  it  must  be  criticised  and  brought  into  harmony  with  any  fuller 
knowledge  of  God  we  may  possess  in  our  modern  life.  And  when  the 
mystic  comes  to  the  historical  portion  of  the  Creed  which  ''tells  the 
life-story  of  Jesus  Christ",  he  will  *'see  there  not  so  much  the  story  of 
a  particular  life,  as  of  a  universal  and,  therefore,  a  typical  life'*.  And 
the  details  of  this  life,  the  mystic  will  "construe  as  forming  his  own 
ideal  life-story,  without  troubling  himself  unduly  about  the  historical 
side  of  them".  Thus  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  His  Crucifijcion,  Resitr- 
rection,  and  Ascension,  the  mystic  will  be  concerned  neither  to  affirm 
nor  to  deny.  As  historical  facts  they  are  indiflferent  to  him.  As  a  re- 
ligious man  and  a  mystic  he  will  approach  them  as  sjrmbols  of  events 
on  the  pathway  of  the  true  life.  "Virgin  Birth,  Crucifixion,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Ascension,  are  not  only  moments  in  the  life  of  one  Individual^ 
but  are  moments  in  His  because  they  have  cosmic  significance,  and 
in  some  degree  have  always  been  part  of  the  world-order".  But  this, 
Dr.  Cobb  continues,  is  not  to  regard  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  a  myth  and  the  Gospel  story  as  unhistorical,  for  life  and 
Event  are  complementary  and  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  for  Dr.  Cobb  the 
historical  facts  of  Christianity  are  not  after  all  '^complementary  to" 
the  Christian  life,  and  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  but  something 
completely  indiflFcrent,  and  in  no  sense  an  essential  part  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion.  The  great  historical  events  of  Christianity  are  regarded 
as  mere  symbols  of  religious  truths.  Thus  the  Virgin  Birth  means  that 
God  imparts  His  life  to  Jesus  and  to  every  believer.  The  Crucifixion 
in  its  **essence*'  symbolizes  the  inner  crucifixion  of  self  to  which  Jesus 
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submitted,  and  which  must  be  repeated  in  each  of  His  followers.  It  is 
not  the  Cross  of  Christ  which  saves  the  sinner,  but  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice.  Dr.  Cobb  quotes  with  approval  Scheffler's  lines  on  the 
"Mystic  Catholic",  two  of  which  lines  illustrate  pointedly  his  own  view — 

"The  Cross  on  Golgotha  will  never  save  thy  soul; 
The  Cross  in  thine  own  heart  alone  can  make  thee  whole." 

Similarly  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  symbol  of  His  continued  life 
and  power,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  believer  to  a  higher  life.  The 
Ascension  likewise  is  "not  so  much  a  physical  happening — though  he 
(the  mystic)  is  not  called  on  to  deny  this — as  the  last  act  in  the  long 
drama  of  the  birth,  pilgrimage,  and  home  coming  of  the  soul,  which 
out  of  many  tribulations  has  its  life  now  hid  with  Christ  in  God". 

If,  then,  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life  are  only  symbols  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  Ufe  of  the  soul  of  man.  Dr.  Cobb  is  quite  logical  in  regarding 
the  question  of  their  historical  reality  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  What 
possible  difference  can  it  make  whether  or  not  these  symbols  actually 
happened  as  real  historical  events  in  Christ's  life,  so  long  as  we  hold 
fast  the  inner  truth  which  they  set  forth?  The  story  of  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  is  as  good  as  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  Crucifixion  if  it  is  only 
a  symbol  to  teach  self-sacrifice,  and  nothing  more.  Consequently  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  importance  or  interest  to  follow  Dr.  Cobb  through  his 
entire  discussion  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  historical  events  of 
Christianity  he  really  does  accept. 

On  this  point  he  is  neither  clear  nor  consistent.  He  would  seem  to 
believe  that  Jesus  really  lived  and  died.  The  Virgin  Birth,  while  said 
tn  be  a  matter  of  indifference  as  a  "physical  fact",  Dr.  Cobb  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  admit,  were  it  not  for  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject  outside  the  infancy  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
which  he  does  not  regard  as  historically  trustworthy.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  based  upon  a  supposed 
lack  of  evidence,  Dr.  Cobb  apparently  having  totally  forgotten  diat 
earlier  in  the  volume  he  had  declared  sudi  a  miracle  to  be  impossible. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ's  body  is  apparently  denied,  and  Dr.  Cobb 
supposes  that  the  body  which  Jesus  assumes  is  the  body  of  each  believer 
who  surrenders  his  will  to  Him. 

Thus  from  his  lofty  mystical  position  of  indifference  to  the  great 
Christian  facts,  Dr.  Cobb  seems  to  pass  over  to  the  denial  of  them,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  and  to  the  reduction  of  all  of  them  alike  to 
mere  symbols  of  religious  truths.  And  this  being  so,  we  repeat  that  he 
is  right  in  affirming  that  their  historical  reality  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indifference. 

But  we  must  go  on  to  say — and  here  Dr.  Cobb  hahs  in  his  logic — that 
upon  this  view  of  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity,  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Himself  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  if  God  did  not  enter 
this  sinful  world  and  intervene  through  His  Son  for  man's  salvation, 
if  Christ  is  not  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  but  only  a  symbol  of  religious 
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truth.  His  very  existence  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  short, 
upon  these  principles  one  can  have  a  Christianity  without  Christ, 

But  this  leads  us  finally  to  remark  that  what  Dr.  Cobb  has  given  us 
is  not  Christianity  at  all,  but  Just  the  truths  of  bare  natural  religion 
construed  in  his  mystical  and  half  pantheizing  fashion.  He  has  re- 
duced his  Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  natural  religious  sentiment,  and 
thereby  has  done  away  with  it  altogether.  For  Christianity  k  not  the 
product  of  the  natural  religious  sentiment  of  man»  No  mor  easy 
way  of  substituting  one's  own  religious  philosophy  for  Christianity 
could  be  conceived  than  Dr.  Cobb's  ''mystical  interpretation"  of  the 
Creed.  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion.  Its  nature  is  to  be  his- 
torically determined.  From  the  outset  it  consisted  in  the  belief  in  a 
EHvine  Saviour  from  sin ;  in  redemption  through  atoning  blood ;  in 
the  power  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  One  can  accept  or  reject  it,  but 
one  has  no  right  to  read  his  own  philosophy  into  a  Christian  creed,  and 
then  say  this  is  what  Christianity  really  is. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  HoocE, 

A  Constructive  Basis  for  Theology.  By  James  TE^f  Bboeke.  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Mc Master  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
London :    MacMillan  &  Co.     1914.    Pp.  400. 

The  idea  of  the  author  is  that  philosophical  thought  furnishes  a  con- 
structive basis  for  theology,  and  that  contemporary  philosophy  affords 
a  better  basis  than  does  either  ancient  philosophy,  or  modern  philosophy, 
broadly  speaking. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  deaU  with  the 
origin  and  development  of  Christian  theology.  Its  '^antecedents'*  are 
traced  to  ancient  philosophy,  an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  the  second 
chapter.  Then  the  meaning  of  Chrij^tianity  is  discussed,  and  the 
Patristic  and  Mediaeval  theology  outlined  in  a  historical  sketch  occu- 
pying two  chapters.  In  this  period  the  idea  of  an  external  authority, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  Biblical,  was  the  controlling  factor  in  theology. 
Then  came  the  modern  revolution  in  thought,  and  the  erection  of  the 
principle  of  IndividuaUsm.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  philosophy,  and 
oonsequenrtly  to  a  new  theology. 

Part  two  traces  the  history  of  this  modern  philosophy  from  Descartes 
to  Kant,  and  from  Kant  through  the  post- Kantian  German  Idealism  and 
Romantidsm,  and  then,  in  the  three  following  chapters,  it  is  shown  bow 
this  issued  in  a  new  theology  in  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  RitschI* 
and  others.  These  modern  types  of  theology  are  all  characterized  by 
basing  theological  knowledge  on  an  internal  or  subjective  authority, 
emphasizing  either  the  intellect,  feeUng,  or  will,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ProfessoT  Ten  Broeke  concludes,  however,  that  none  of  these  systems 
has  become  the  theology  of  the  present  day,  and  he  seeks,  in  the  third 
part  of  the  volume,  to  show  that  in  certain  phases  of  contemporary^ 
thought  is  to  he  found  a  constructive  basis  for  a  new  theology,  which 
theology,  however,  he  says  he  will  not  attempt  to  construct*   thougrh 
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he  devotes  a  chapter  to  briefly  outlining  its  view  in  regard  to  certain 
Christtian  doctrines. 

Tlxis  volume,  it  will  tihus  be  seen,  is  to  a  large  extenit--f.^v  throughout 
its  first  two  parts — occiH>ied  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  It  will  be  of  more  interest,  therefore,  for  us  to  discuss 
the  author's  own  point  of  view  on  the  fundamental  questions  involved  in 
the  third  part  of  the  book. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  determined  is  what  is  the  author's 
idea  of  the  nature  and  task  of  theok)gy?    He  speaks  of  theok)gy  (p.  6) 
as  "the  science  of  God  or,  as  we  may  more  freely  say,  the  science 
of  religious  experience".    Here  at  the  outset  confusion  is  introduced  by 
the  identification  of  two  things  which  are  quite  distinct    Any  science 
which  deals  with  religious  experience  as  its  object  is  a  branch  of 
psychology  or  anthropology.    To  identify  this  with  theology  which  has 
God  for  its  object,  is  only  to  confuse  matters  at  the  outset.    When, 
iowever,  we  examine  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  the  definition  of  theology  as  the  science  of  religious 
experience  which  he  really  adopts.    In  the  analysis  of  a  positive  reli- 
^on,  he  tells  us  (p.  4),  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  primary 
experience  of  the  Founder  and  the  interpretation  or  dogma  or  theology 
"which  is  developed.    Theology  is  thus  regarded  as  the^interpretedon" 
of  religious  experience.    According  to  this  idea.  Christian  theology  is 
^e  result  of  a  long  process,  no  part  of  which  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Ten 
^roeke  as  being  pathological  or  destructive  of  Christianity.    There  is  to 
^)e  distinguished,  in  the  case  of  a  positive  religion,  the  experience  of 
%he  Founder  and  his  teachings  or  interpretations  of  his  experience; 
^hen  there  are  the  numerous  interpretations  of  the  significance  of  the 
Jbunder's  experience  and  teaching;  there  next  follows  the  embodi- 
9i.^nt  of  these  doctrines  in  the  life  of  the  religious  community;  then 
^x>nies  the  religious  experience  of  the  individual  Christian  in  response 
Xo   his  environment;   and   finally  the  individual's  own  interpretation 
^f  his  relig^ious  experience  in  the  light  of  his  own  knowledge.    This 
last  is  his  theology  which  is  thus  a  "secondary"  product.  This  derivative 
^r  "secondary"  character  of  theology  is  made  still  more  emphatic  from 
^he   standpoint  of  epistemology,  when  Dr.  Ten   Broeke  affirms  that 
•'truth  is  always  for  use.    Its  validity,  necessity,  and  universality,  are 
9uch  only  because  these  formulations  are  a  successful  means  to  satisfy 
the  conduct  of  life"  (pp.  6  and  7). 

It  is  obvious  that  two  questions  are  here  involved.  The  first  is  the 
siature  and  validity  of  knowledge,  and  the  second  is  the  relation  of 
^eok>gy  to  Christian  experience.  This  latter  is  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  above  set  of  ftve  distinctions,  and  need  not  be  complicated 
^r  involved  by  this  set  of  distinctions.  For  it  is  simply  the  quesition 
<Df  the  relation  of  experience  to  doctrine. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  author  asserts  that  the  validity  of 
^ruth  consists  in  a  proposition  or  idea  being  a  successful  means  to  the 
conduct  of  life.     In  a  word,  truth  is  that  which  works.    This  idea 
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of  knowledge  and  truth  will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts  in  any  sphere 
of  life  and  experience.  To  take  an  example  from  ordinary  life — it 
may  not  **work*'  at  all — except  in  a  fatal  way  against  life — for  a  patient 
with  organic  heart  disease  to  know  the  real  nature  of  his  malady. 
Take,  again,  but  one  example  of  religious  truth — the  thought  of  future 
punishment  may  work  well  in  helping  some  people  to  the  better 
'^conduct  of  life"*,  and  yet  it  may  not  work  thus  at  all  with  others.  Can 
wc  decide,  then,  whether  the  doctrine  of  future  pimis/hment  is  true  or 
not  by  asking  whether  it  helps  or  "works"  in  the  ''conduct  of  life"? 
Obviously  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  an  idea  or  proposition  is 
true  by  any  such  pragmatic  tests.  A  proposition  is  not  true  because 
it  works ;  it  works  because  it  is  true.  Indeed  truth  in  some  cases  may 
not  *'work"  at  all  There  are  undouMed  truths  which  seem  to  have  no 
"functional  relation"  whatever  to  **the  conduct  of  life" — to  use  the 
language  of  the  pragmatist 

It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  Dr,  Ten  Broeke  apparently  adopting; 
the  position  of  the  pragmatist,  because  in  a  later  chapter  he  criticises 
Pragmatism  acutely.  If  Pragmatism  is  a  false  view  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  then  theology  is  not  a  '*secondary  product"'  in  the  sense  that 
its  doctrines  are  mere  aids  to  religious  life,  nor  can  this  be  the  test  of 
their  truth  and  validity. 

The  second  question  concerned  the  relation  of  experience  to  theology 
or  doctrine.  Theology  is  said  by  Dr.  Ten  Broeke  to  be  a  ''secondary 
product'*  because  it  is  the  interpretation  of  religious  experience^  and  be- 
cause thought  presupposes  something  to  tbink  about.  This  last  statement 
is  obviously  true,  or,  let  us  say,  a  truism.  Thought  does  presuppose 
something  to  think  about,  and  of  course  theologicat  thought  has  an 
object  which  is  thought  of.  Its  object,  however,  is  not  religious  exper- 
ience^  but  God  who  is  the  object  of  that  experience.  Moreover  the 
religious  experience  is  determined  and  conditioned  by  an  idea  of  God  or 
a  theological  doctrine.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  Christian  experience  and 
Christian  theology,  the  experience  is  conditioned  by  the  Christian  revel- 
ation. This  revelation  is  the  primary  matter,  and  not  the  theology 
which  we  construct  from  it.  But  the  revelation  itself  contains  thoughts 
or  truths  which  condition  and  determine  both  Christian  theology  and 
Christian  experience.  In  a  certain  sense  the  theology  itself  when  formu- 
lated conditions  the  experience.  T1ieo!og>\  therefore,  seeks  the  truth 
about  God,  that  is,  ideas  which  correspond  with  the  nature  of  God  as 
He  really  is.  The  nature  of  theology  is,  therefore^  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  Himself. 

The  second  fundamental  question  concerns  the  relation  of  theology 
to  philosophy.  The  author  argues  from  the  necessity  for  unity  in  our 
own  experience  and  knowledge,  that  Christian  theology  must  be  har- 
monized with  what  we  believe  to  be  a  true  philosophy.  That  this 
position  embodies  an  important  truth  should  be  recognized,  though  it 
i.s  a  different  matter  as  to  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Ten  Broeke  carries  out 
this  idea.    Christian  theology  has  God  as  its  object.    Christianity  claims 
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to  be  the  final  and  supernatural  revelation  of  God.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
escape  attacks  from  false  philosophy,  nor  refuse  the  defense  of  philo- 
sophical apologetics.  Is  there  a  God?  Can  He  be  known?  Csui  He 
reveal  Himself  in  a  supernatural  way?  These  are  questions  the  answers 
to  which  are  presuppositions  of  Christian  theology.  They  are  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  by  philosophical  apologetics.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
our  theology  in  one  pocket  and  our  philosophy  in  anotfier.  Over  against 
the  fashionable  scorn  of  i^ilosophical  apologedcs.  Dr.  Ten  Broeke's 
contention  is  fully  justified.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  philosophy 
is  to  supply  the  "form"  which  Christian  ''principles"  are  to  be  made  to 
assume.  The  author  says  (p.  367)  that  we  are  to  find  in  our  Lord's 
moral  and  religious  consciousness  "eternal  principles",  and  that  we  are 
to  separate  them  from  their  "historical  form"  and  to  "unify  them"  with 
all  other  principles  known  by  us.  This  really  means  that  Dr.  Ten  Broeke 
adopts  the  old  rationalistic  di-stinction  between  the  kernel  and  the  husk, 
and  amounts  to  saying  that  we  are  to  put  our  Christianity  into 
the  moulds  of  our  philosophy.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  process 
is  that  what  we  get  as  a  result  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  just  our  own  philosophical  notions.  That  this  is  so  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  T.  H.  Green  and  the  Cairds  whose  so  called  Chris- 
tianity is  really  nothing  but  Hegelianism.  Dr.  Ten  Broeke's  method, 
it  must  be  said,  »  not  precisely  that  of  this  Hegelianized  theology. 
He  has  a  chapter  in  which  he  first  seeks  to  state  certain  fundamental 
Christian  truths,  and  then  subsequently  to  harmonize  them  with  his 
philosophical  views.  But  one  can  easily  see  that  his  philosophy  rather 
than  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  determining 
factor  in  his  statement  of  these  Christian  doctrines. 

This  leads  us  naturally  and  necessarily  to  ask  thirdly,  what  is  his 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Ten  Broeke's  treatment  of  this 
subject  is  vitiated  by  a  false  method  of  procedure.  He  says  that  there 
are  certain  truths  in  common  between  believers  in  the  historical  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament  and  the  "liberal  school"  which  distin- 
guishes an  "interpretative  element"  which  is  the  "faith"  or  "dogmatic" 
of  the  first  Christian  believers.  It  is  these  truths  which  are  held  in 
common  by  these  two  different  views  of  Christianity  which  are  essential 
and  which  are  to  be  related  to  contemporary  thought.  But  this  method 
can  only  result  in  giving  us  a  reduced  Christianity,  and  amounts  to  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  "liberal  school".  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Messiah,  and  all  the  say- 
ings which  deal  with  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
are  all  said  by  the  author  to  belong  to  the  "interpretative  or  apolo- 
getic" element  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  to  be  essential  to  Christi- 
anity (p.  3^7)  ;  while  the  essential  element  is  supposed  to  come  from 
Jesus — that  is,  "the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  coming ;  God  the  Father  and 
the  infinite  worth  of  the  human  soul ;  the  better  righteousness,  and  the 
command  of  love"  (p.  55).  Of  course  these  truths  are  common  to  be- 
lievers in  New  Testament  Christianity  and  to  the  "liberal  school",  though 
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the  latter  neglects  the  eschatolo^cal  a9i>ect  of  Jesus'  teaching  concern* 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Indiced  most  oif  these  ideas  are  identical  with 
those  of  natural  religion  based  on  a  theistic  conception  of  God.  The 
fact  that  they  are  common  to  the  New  Testament  Christianity  and  to  the 
Ghristianity  of  the  liberal  theology  does  not  by  any  means  render  them 
eonstitndvc  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Rather  does  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  shared  by  theisric  religious  philosophy  show  that  they  are  not 
the  peculiar  marks  of  Christianity,  We  have  here  two  essentially 
and  wholly  different  views  of  Chri-stianity,  and  an  answer  should  be 
souglit  earnestly  to  the  question  which  is  the  true  one»  Dn  Ten 
Broeke,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  tixat  the  critical  opinions  of  the 
**Eberal  school'*  of  New  Testament  criticism  are  true  and  well  founded. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  examine  the  question  for  himself.  Had 
be  done  so  he  might  have  found  that  all  these  ideas  which  arc 
said  not  really  to  come  from  Jesus,  were  actually  taught  by  our 
Lord  according  to  the  supposed  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It 
can  be  denied  that  these  ideas  come  from  Jesus  Himself  only  by  a  pnrely 
subjective  method  of  criticism  which  presupposes  that  Jesus  could 
not  have  had  these  ideas,  and  that  they  must  therefore  come  from 
some  other  source.  This  whole  method  is  purely  subjective  and  with- 
out scientific  value.  Then  in  addition  there  is  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  as  teachers,  and  of  Christ's  relation  to  them, 
and  as  to  whether  Apostolic  Christianity  is  not  essentia!  Christianity. 
This  question  Dr.  Ten  Broeke  leaves  hanging  in  the  air.  These  arc 
questions  which  must  be  first  decided  and  not  assumed,  before  wc  can 
state  the  meaning  of  Christianity.  To  assume  that  all  which  distin- 
guishes Christianity  from  natural  religion  is  unessential,  is  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  the  level  of  natural  religion,  and  so  to  destroy  it,  for 
Christianity  is  not  the  product  of  man*s  religious  nature.  It  is  a 
historical  religion,  and  its  nature  is  to  be  historically  determined  in 
all  its  fulness,  ft  can  never  be  done  by  any  such  process  as  that 
which  I>r,  Ten  Broeke  has  followed. 

We  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  author*s  view* 
on  these  fundamental  questions,  which  are  not  only  fundamental  in 
themselves,  but  fundamental  for  the  theme  of  this  book.  Tn  these 
matters  we  are  obliged  to  differ  with  the  author.  There  are,  however, 
other  matters  in  his  book  of  which  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
speak.  There  is  his  treatmerrt  of  special  Christian  doctrines,  and  the 
interpretation  given  them  by  what  he  calls  contemporary  thought  There 
is  also  the  historical  sketch  of  contemporary  thought  which  is  clearly 
and  concisely  stated,  and  shows  the  author *s  acquaintance  with  recent 
philosophical  literature.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  history  of  philosophical 
thought  that  the  chief  merit  of  this  volume  lies.  As  furnishing  a 
constructive  basis  for  theology,  or  as  giving  an  idea  of  what  Chris* 
tianity  is,  and  what  Christian  theology  should  be,  we  cannot  regard  the 
volume  as  a  success. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Honoi, 
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La  Fhiiosophie  de  h  Croix,  Par  Jules  Gindraux.  Geneve:  J»-H, 
Jeheber,  Librdrc-fiditeur,  28»  Rue  du  Marchc.  Paris:  Libraire 
Ftschbacher;  53  rue  de  Sdne,  Fr.  3.50.  Pp.  viii,  309,  with  Table 
de^  Matieres  at  close. 

Following  an  opening  chapter  on  preliminary  questions,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Christian  redemption  is  discussed  in  four  subsequent  chap- 
ters in  the  light  of  the  pagan  rehgions,  the  Jewish  idea  of  expiation^ 
the  affirmations  of  Christ  and  the  aposdles;  and  its  development  is 
traced  in  the  Christian  Church  from  apostohc  times,  by  way  of  the 
Reformation  and  Sdileiermacher^  down  to  the  present  day. 

M.  Gindraux  begins  his  pihilosophy  of  the  Cross  with  the  threefold 
assumption  of  a  sinless  Christ,  human  sin,  and  the  existence  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible  (p.  12).  For  him  God's  holiness  is  His  attachment 
lo  the  moral  law,  to  the  moral  good  (pp.  vii,  24,  108),  There  is  in 
God  retributive  or  vindicatory  justice,  and  the  cross  is  an  homage, 
a  sacrifice  to  this  moral  requirement  of  Deity  (pp.  20,  31.  2!ii,  280-282). 
It  is  a XvTpovt  or  ransom,  but  one  paid  to  Divine  justice  and  not  to  the 
devil,  as  some  earlier  dogmaticians  fancied  (pp.  148.  226.  Cf.  p.  168), 
This  en»phasis  on  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  cross  M,  Gindraux  is  care- 
ful to  maintain.  He  looks  upon  the  modern  view  as  an  attempt  to  turn 
die  cross  into  a  '*pedagogica!  instrument**  (p.  270,  Cf.  p.  290),  with 
no  justice  in  it  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  cross  ij  an  exhibition:  he  calls 
it  "a  pillory"  (p.  33) »  presenting  Christ  to  the  eyes  of  alt  ages.  It  is 
accordingly  an  appeal  (p.  83).  But  its  ultimate  raison  d'etre,  the 
author  rightly  claims,  can  never  be  sought  in  its  spectacular  influences 
down  the  ages,  never  in  what  it  exhibits,  but  alone  in  what  it  does. 

The  Pauline  presentation  of  the  atonement  is  substantially  accepted 
and  defended.  Paul  has  given,  the  author  says  (p.  210) »  almost  a 
complete  philosophical  commentary  on  the  work  of  the  cross.  Obe* 
dience  to  God  is  for  Paul  the  great  virtue  of  the  cross  (p.  200).  It  is 
an  lXa(m^piov,  a  propitiation,  an  expiation,  and  as  stich  it  is  the  historic 
condition  of  pardon  (pp,  44»  295-296).  With  Vinct,  Christ's  whole 
life  of  perfect  obedience  is  included  in  the  author's  view  (p,  38.  Cf. 
pp.  252-256,  262,  where  Vinet*s  position  is  criticized,  although  M.  Gin- 
draux has  hi^  admiration  for  Vinet,  thinks  he  is  sincere  and  possibly 
orthodox). 

The  writer  holds  to  the  vicarious  interpretation  of  the  cross.  He 
reads,  however,  into  the  word  **stibstitution"  a  special  meaning  which 
may  throw  him  open  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  an  inquisitorial  reader. 
"The  word  substitution,"  he  says,  "has  for  us  a  special  sense.  It  desig- 
nates that  voluntar)'  participation  of  Christ  in  our  sufferings  whidi 
makes  of  Htm  a  representative  and  a  protector  in  whom  we  can  trust. 
There  is  nothing  cold  or  mechanical  in  this  notion"  (p.  11).  "We  shall 
speak  of  substitution.  But  the  substitution  which  we  believe  to  be  seen 
in  the  Bible  is  not  the  dry  and  mechanical  replacementof  certain  theories 
which  pass  for  f.-vangclicaU  It  is  a  living  union  of  trust  (uo  rapport 
vivatTt  de  confiance),  bom  of  a  natural  solidarity  and  of  a  purposed 
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solidarity  between  him  who  represents  and  those  who  are  r^resented, 
a  union  inspired  by  God  Himself*  (pp.  46-47.  C/,  p»  246).  Into  the 
anthropological  details  of  this  ^'solidarity"  M.  Gindraux  does  not  go,  and 
the  most  he  may  mean  by  it  is  simply,  that  on  the  cross  Christ  truly 
took  our  place.  It  was  actually  our  oum  guilt  that  He  bore,  "The  old 
word  substitute/'  he  concludes,  "must  be  interpreted  by  the  word 
representative,  which  our  democracy  better  understands,  and  which 
designates  the  same  thing**  (p.  3^7).  Christian  thinkers,  however,  as 
indeed  Christians  in  general,  will  be  loath  to  let  go  of  the  word  *' sub- 
stitution**, which  has  done  such  good  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact» 
one  may  be  a  representative  without  being  a  substitute  in  the  stricter 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  while  the  Victim  of  Calvary  was  a  true 
representative  both  of  God  and  man,  it  is  quite  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  that  our  salvation,  and  therefore  our  soteriology,  be  theo- 
cratic as  that  it  be  democratic. 

In  his  philosophy  of  the  cross  M.  Gindraux  does  not  ignore  the  legal 
side.  He  very  properly  expounds  Paul's  view  of  Justification  as  a 
juridically  imputed  righteousness  (pp,  175-178^  193,  204,  208,  211,  245K 
250.  C/,  pp.  183-185).  He  does  not  think  that  this  exhausts  the  Pauline 
idea,  for  justification  always  issues  in  personal  sanctification  (pp.  193, 
204).  Conscience  has  no  insignificant  part  in  the  author's  soteriology 
(pp.  16-17,  ^5»  262),  though  its  function  is  viewed  as  condemnatory 
rather  than  corrective. 

An  Epilogue  is  added  in  which  several  objections  are  examined. 
One  of  these  takes  up  the  Question  of  the  Father's  participation  in 
the  atoning  agonies  of  the  cross,  and  has  a  patripassion  coloring. 
Yet  God  is  said  to  suflFer  not  per  esseniiam,  but  only  in  so  far  as  He 
condescends,  *  living  by  His  sympathy  in  the  existence  of  His  creatures" 
(p.  283).  Or,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  later  page,  it  is  the  cross  in 
which    God   suffered   in   the   Person   of    His    Son    (pp.    19.   zg/S.      Cf, 

pp.  43,  277)- 

In  a  single  paragraph  (p.  307)  M.  Gindraux  sums  up  his  philosophy 
of  the  cross  with  beautiful  conciseness.  "Wrhat  then  is  the  cross?" 
he  asks.  It  is,  he  replies,  the  imposing  monument  of  the  Divine  love 
and  holiness  and  justice;  a  mooument,  too,  of  the  human  perfection, 
charity,  patience,  and  faith  of  Christ,  as  well  of  the  cruel  wickedness 
and  profound  corruption  of  our  race.  Yet  it  is  still  more.  Its  efficacy 
is  in  this:  that  it  brings  pardon  and  transformation,  protecting  fallen 
man  from  a  merited  condemnation*  There  are  times  when  the  author 
lets  slip  a  sentence  that  is  open  to  a  moralistic  interpretation,  but  these 
arc  few,  so  that  on  the  whole  this  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
cross  is  well  within  evangelical  limits. 

We  search  in  vain  for  the  date  of  the  book's  publication :  an  unfor- 
tunate omission.  Two  misprints  occur:  "Uhrement"  for  "librcment" 
(p.  104,  line  i)  ;  and  *'iM>ns"  for  "nous"  (p,  197,  line  15). 

Langhorne,  Pa,  Bekjamik  F.  Paist»  Jt. 
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The  Bible  and  Universal  Peace,  By  George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.D., 
Leipzig  University,  D.D.,  Efertmouth  College.  Author  of  "The 
Student's  Life  of  Jesus"  (1900),  "Jesus"  (1912),  "Interpretation 
of  the  Bible"  (1908),  "The  Life  of  Paul"  (iS^),  "A  Short  History 
of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age"  (1906),  "The  Book  of  Acts" 
(1908),  etc  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnall's  Com- 
pany.   1914.    8vo;  pp.  xi,  229. 

This  is  a  timely  book.  Written,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any 
foresight  of  the  present  gigantic  European  war,  it  has  come  out  just 
when  all  thinking  persons  are  looking  for  precisely  sudi  a  discussion. 
It  is  no  less  adequate  than  timely.  Dr.  Gilbert  writes  out  of  ample 
knowledge,  both  Biblical  and  historical.  Its  style  matches  its  subject- 
matter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  book  an  obscure 
phrase  or  a  halting  sentence.  Not  yet,  however,  have  we  touched  its 
highest  excellence.  This  is  its  judicial  spirit.  The  writer  is  never 
carried  away  by  his  theme.  He  has  no  theory  of  his  own  to  maintain. 
His  one  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  actual  relation  of  the  Bible  to  universal 
peace,  and  to  do  this  without  exaggeration.  He  first  considers  the  fact 
of  war  in  Biblical  history.  He  shows  next  how  BibHcal  writers  re- 
garded this  fact,  presenting  first  the  ancient  Hebrew  view  of  war, 
that  it  was  "a  religious  activity",  and  afterward  the  Christian  teaching, 
which  rendered  the  old  view  obsolete.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  peace  in  those  visions  of  the  future  which  form  so 
fascinating  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  influence  of  the  Bible 
on  the  sentiment  and  the  institutions  of  peace  is  then  traced  from  the 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  in  the  second  century  down  to  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1907.  The  modem  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support 
of  war  is  next  illustrated  in  connection  with  our  Civil  War  and  the 
British  Boer  War  of  1899.  The  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  the 
Church  to  make  the  Bible  contribute  to  the  movement  for  universal 
peace  are  then  dweh  on,  and,  finally,  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Modem 
Peace  Movement  is  developed  with  nice  discrimination  and  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  truth.  The  position  is  taken  tihat,  while  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  has  often  been  invoked  for  war,  it  is  "the  great  book  of  peace"; 
and  that  while  the  modem  Peace  Movement  would  reach  its  goal  by 
the  shorter  road  of  "outward  enactment",  only  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  can  bring  in  "the  inward  and  imperishable  peace  of  brotherfiood." 
An  excellent  "General  Index*'  and  an  "Index  of  Scripture  References" 
conclude  the  volume. 

The  reviewer  regrets  to  have  to  say  that  Dr.  Gilbert's  discus- 
sion is  seriously  vitiated  by  his  denial  of  the  supernatural  inspira- 
^n  of  the  Bible  and  especially  by  his  low  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
He  has  no  use  for  the  latter.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that  "a  drastic 
revision  and  expurgation  of  the  Psalms,  as  of  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  a  clear  and  pressing  Christian  duty"  (p.  53).  But  his 
opinion  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  mudi  higher.  Thus  he  rejects 
even  our  Lord's  teaching  of  the  second  advent  (p.  88).    His  idea  is 
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that  the  worth  of  this  or  of  that  part  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined 
by  Its  agreement  wilh  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  the  spirit  of  Christ 
must  be  determined — it  b  hard  to  say  it,  but  such  is  the  impression 
made — by  his  own,  as  it  seems  to  him,  hig^hcst  consciousness.  The  result 
of  it  all  is  that  the  view  presented  of  the  Bible's  relation  to  peace 
has  no  more  authority  than  Dr.  Gilbert  himself  can  give  it  His 
discussion  is  interesting  and  enlightening,  but  that  is  mlL 
Princeton,  WnxiAM  Brenton  Gkeene,  Jr, 

Tht  Indkjidual  and  the  Social  Gospel    By  Sbailei  Mathews.    Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     Published 
jointly  by   The    Mossionary    Education   Movement   and    Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement.    New  York:  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    1914.    8vo ;  p.  84. 
This  is  not  a  plea  to  supplant  the  old  gospel  of  a  supernatural  salva- 
tion  for  the   individual   by  the   new   gospel  of  the   salvation   of   the 
community  through  social  service.    It  is  an  earnest  and  a  strong  plea 
to  aid  and  to  supplement  the  salvation  of  the  individual  by  Christianiz- 
ing the  social  institutions,  such  as  the  home,  education,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  sodal  order,  through  which   the  individual  as   well  as  society^ 
and  the  individual  even  more  than  society,  is  influenced. 

The  discussion  is  sane,  and  very  suggestive.  There  arc  some  par* 
ticularly  strong  and  timely  passages.  ^\mong  such  are  the  writer's 
insistence  on  page  30  that  the  **woman  movement*',  in  order  to  maimam 
its  high  type  of  idealism,  "needs  alt  the  assistance  religion  can 
aflbrd";  and  his  presentation  on  page  45  of  the  folly  and  danger  of 
the  modern  passion  for  amusements.  We  agree  with  him  heartily 
when  he  says  that  *'the  most  ingenious  of  us  have  not  yet  discovered  a 
way  by  which  men  can  be  entertained  into  salvation". 
Princeton,  Wiluam  Brenton  Gs££K£,  Jr. 
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God's  Paths  of  Peace,  By  Ernest  Richard.  New  York:  The  Method- 
ist Book  Concern.  Cloth,  i2mo ;  pp.  109.  7$  cents  net. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  optimism  of  a  writer  who,  in  the  face 
of  the  present  European  and  world-wide  catastrophe,  beholds  the 
certain  evolution  of  universal  and  abiding  peace.  By  God's  paths  the 
writer  refers  to  nothing  religious,  much  less  Christian;  hut  only  to 
those  international  movements  which  are  resulting  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  ''world  organization".  Among  these  movements  are  included 
modern  facilities  for  transportation,  the  international  postal  system, 
international  conferences  and  societies,  and  the  general  movement  toward 
closer  relations  between  the  representatives  of  different  nations.  The 
author  argues  that  as  an  evolutionary  process  has  resulted  in  extending 
the  peace  of  individual  families  to  the  peace  of  entire  nations,  so  a 
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similar  process  is  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  "the  peace  of  the 
world".  He  seems  however  to  forget  that  the  process  must  first  be 
begun  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men  before  we  can  hope  to  see  the 
results  for  which  he  looks,  and  that  many  of  the  agencies  which  he 
mentions  are  purely  selfish  in  their  aim.  ^  Until  the  law  of  Christ  and 
the  desire  for  service  have  been  more  fully  established  by  the  regener- 
ating power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  hardly  e3q>ect,  in  the  light  of 
the  present  war,  the  definite  and  far  off  event  of  which  the  writer 
treats. 
Princeton.  Chables    R.    Esdman. 

The  Bible  as  Literature.  By  Irving  Franos  Wood,  Ph.D.,  and  Euhu 
Grant,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo,  pp.  346.    $1.50. 

The  publication  of  such  a  volume  as  this  by  the  Professor  and  the 
Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Smith  College  would 
be  a  matter  of  little  concern  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  forms  one 
of  the  Bible  Study  Textbook  Series,  "specially  designed  for  the  use 
of  undergraduate  classes  in  colleges"  and  "prepared  in  harmony  with 
the  complete  course  in  Bible  study  outlined  by  a  joint  committee 
representing  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the  Association  of 
College  Instructors  in  the  Bible,  the  department  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  of  teacher  training  of  the  Religious  Education  Assodation, 
the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Sunday  School 
Council".  That  is  to  say,  this  "Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Bible"  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  youth  of  America,  What 
then  are  its  teachings?  Merely  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  common- 
places of  destructive  biblical  criticism  under  the  familiar  caption, 
"accepted  by  the  common  consent  of  modem  scholars".  The  chapters 
dealing  with  "The  Books  of  Narrative"  are  devoted  mainly  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  composite  character  of  these  books,  and  to  assigning  their 
various  portions  to  the  "original  sources",  "J",  "E",  "P",  "D"  and  "R". 
Deuteronomy  is  ^own  to  be  a  pious  forgery  dating  from  the  time  of 
Josiah,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  book,  or  a  brief  "early  edition",  is 
as  early  as  this  date.  Some  "fragments  of  Hebrew  literature  antedate 
David".  The  earliest  writers  were  the  prophets;  but  the  experience  of 
the  earlier  "prophets"  did  not  differ  in  essence  from  "the  shaman  of 
Central  Asia,  beating  his  drum  and  'working  himself  into  a  frenzy ;  the 
American  Indian  Medicine  Man ;  Socrates,  with  his  belief  in  his  demon ; 
the  Delphic  Oracle,  or  the  Mohanmiedan  dervish";  and  even  the  later 
prophets  had  no  divine  inspiration,  only  keen  political  insight  and 
sagacity.  Daniel  contains  no  predictions  but  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  hundreds  of  years  after  the  imaginary  life 
of  the  "traditional  wise  man"  whose  name  it  bears,  and  around  whose 
name  this  "cycle  of  stories  is  gathered". 

The  composite  character  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  is  affirmed;  the 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  denied  to  John ;  the  authenticity  of 
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the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  of  2  Peter  is  discredited;  and  the  Apocalypse j 
is  described  as   **a  compilation,   coming    from   different   sources,   and 
edhed  perhaps  in  the  persecutions  under  Trajan  in  (A.D.)  112." 

These  teachings  axe  not  onginal  or  new ;  but  are  they  af  the  char- 
acter our  young  people  need  ?  Were  they  true,  they  arc  surely  not  the 
form  of  instruction  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  only  beginning  their 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  who  arc  in  need  of  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion and  faith.  But  they  are  not  true;  they  are  mere  theories  of  certain 
rationalistic  interpreters,  and  it  is  not  right  to  state  them  as  accredited 
facts,  particularly  when  nothing  is  said  as  to  what  other  scholars  teach 
and  what  the  great  church  of  Christ  believes.  Whatever  simple  sugges- 
tions the  volume  contains  as  to  the  outline  or  purpose  of  some  of  the 
books,  their  value  is  far  outweighed  by  the  statements  which,  inste 
of  giving  anything  constructive  and  helpful  tend  only  to  arouse  douh 
and  unbelief. 

Princeton.  Charjles    R,    Eromapt. 

The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,     By   Henry  E,  JackSOK.   M,A, 

New  York:    Hodder  and  Stoughton;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Goth  i2mo,  pp.  113.    75  cents  net. 

Five  of  the  world's  great  Christmas  paintings  are  treated  in  these 
diaptcrs;  and  their  interpretations,  and  the  legends  associated  with 
them  embody  beautiful  messages  appropriate  to  Christmas-tide.  The 
first  of  these  paintings,  by  Alfred  Hitchens,  gives  the  title  to  the 
volume  in  which  the  five  interpretations  are  contained;  the  legend  here 
portrayed  is  shown  to  illustrate  the  creative  power  of  love.  **The 
Virgin  Dream"  by  Alfred  Bramtot,  is  shown  to  be  a  suggestion  of  "the 
anticipation  of  Christmas",  the  longing  of  the  heart  which  is  satis- 
fied in  the  "gift  of  God".  The  third  painting,  "The  Arrival  of  the 
Shepherds"  by  Henri  Lerolle^  is  imerpreted  as  embodying  "the  loneli- 
ness of  Christmas".  "The  Evening  Hjinn  to  the  Virgin"  by  Bou- 
guereau,  reminds  us  of  the  music  of  Christmas  and  its  message  to  the 
believing  heart.  The  last  of  the  five,  "The  Arrival  at  Bethlehem**  by 
Luc-Oliver  Merson,  brings  the  familiar  but  serious  message  of  the 
possibility  of  excluding  Christ  from  the  Christmas  festival,  and  the 
need  of  making  room  for  Him  if  we  are  to  taste  anything  of  true 
Christmas  joy. 

Princeton,  CharL£S    R.    Esbman. 


The  Golden  Censer,    By  Florence  L.  Barclay.     New  York:  George 

H.  Doran  Company.  i6mo,  pp.  61.  Decorated  boards,  50  cents  net. 
It  might  not  be  thought  necessary  to  consider  seriously  this  little 
book  on  intercessory  prayer,  were  it  not  evident  that  it  was  seriously 
written,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  in- 
spired Scripture:  and  did  it  not  further  seem  that  its  interpretation  of_ 
Scripture  is  open  to  serious  questeon  and  its  inHuence  misleading 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  concentrated  upon  one  point,  namely,"^ 
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that  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  for  one  to  pray  for  an  uncon- 
Ycrtcd  soul,  or  city,  or  nation.  The  argument  is  based  ttpon  the  state- 
ment of  our  Lord:  **I  pray  not  for  the  world";  so,  it  is  urged,  we 
are  not  to  pray  for  the  world,  nor  for  anyone  in  the  world,  until  that 
one  has  first  accepted  Christ  The  explanation  of  this  prohibition,  and 
indeed  of  the  words  of  Christ,  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  and  the  unwillingness  of  God  to  do  violence  to  this 
freedom.  The  writer  seems  to  overlook  the  fact,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  book  itself,  that  Christ  prayed  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
might  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  end  "that  the  world  may  believe*'. 
The  fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  just  here;  the  writer  fails  to  realize 
that  every  prayer  presupposes  that  God  will  employ  means  to  accom- 
plish his  ends.  We  are  urged  **to  preach"  and  not  to  pray ;  but 
can  we  not  pray  that  the  preaching  will  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  hearer  will  gladly  accept  the  message  and  freely 
choose  Christ  as  Lord?  Can  we  not  then  quite  as  properly  pray  even 
though  we  make  no  specific  mention  of  the  means  which  God  may  use 
tn  the  answer  of  our  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  souls?  However  sin- 
cere the  writer,  we  cannot  feel  that  justice  has  been  done  to  the  words 
of  Paul  when  he  expresses  his  own  prayer  to  God  for  unbelieving 
Israel  (Rom.  x,  i)  or  to  his  earnest  exhortation  "that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men" 
(l  Tim.  ii.  f).  Another  book,  The  Rosary^  by  this  same  author  has  a 
circulation  of  a  million  copies;  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  wcll-tntcnded 
volume  will  be  less  widely  read. 
Princiion,  Charles    R.    Erdman. 


Students  and  The  World-Wide  Expansion  of  Christianity.  Addresses 
delivered  before  the  Seventh  International  Convention  of  The 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  December  jt,  1913,  to  January  4,  1914.  Edited  by 
Fennell  P.  Turner,  General  Secretary,  New  York,  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.    Cloth, 8vo;  pp.  743. 

Among  the  influences  which  arc  making  toward  the  development 
^)f    the   spiritual    and    religious    life   of   American    students^    and   the 
directing  of  this  life  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  none  is 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  organization  known  as  The  Student 
M^olunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.    This  opinion,  which  has 
frequently  been  voiced  by  secretaries  of  mission   boards,  and   other 
leaders   of   the    missionary   enterprise,   is   substantiated   by   the   pub- 
lication of  this  Report  of  the  Kansas  City  Convention.     The  volume 
^  a  history  of  only  one  student  gathering,  and  so  an  illustration  of 
^>nly  one  of  the  agencies   employed  by  the   Student  Movement;   but 
mt  suggests  and  in  part  indicates  the  manifold  agencies  continuously 
%>rought  to  bear  upon  the  student  life  of  America  by  the  Movement, 
'while  it  describes  in  detail  the  most  important  convention  which  has 
1>een  held  under  its  auspices.    These  gatherings  of  students,  held  every 
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four  years,  have  bccoroe  events  of  deep  sigmficance  in  the  reli^ous 
life,  not  only  of  America  but  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of  these i 
conventions,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  is  to  bring  together  carefnUy' 
selected  delegations  of  students  and  professors  from  important  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  consider  the  great 
problem  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world  and  tmitedly  to  resolve  ta 
undertake,  in  Hb  strength,  greater  things  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Six  such  gatherings  had  been  held  in  previous  years  but  none 
equalled  the  Convention  at  Kansas  Qty»  either  in  careful  preparation^ 
in  the  number  or  representative  character  of  the  del^ates  and  speakers, 
in  the  breadth  of  scope,  or  in  the  permanence  of  its  infiuence.  In 
many  ways  and  in  countless  live^,  will  this  influence  be  extended; 
but  by  no  one  instrument  so  effectively  as  by  this  valuable  Report 
prepared  by  the  efficient  General  Secreury,  Mr.  F.  R  Turner, 

It  includes  the  calls  to  prayer  and  articles  on  prayer  sent  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Convention  to  Student  Volunteers,  missionaries,  and 
friends  of  the  Student  Movement  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  the 
suggestions  for  medication  and  prayer  used  by  the  delegates  during 
the  Con\*ention.  It  shows  that  these  delegates  numbered  over  5000  and 
represented  some  755  distinct  institutions.  It  contains  carefully  edited 
reports  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  134  different  speakers.  It  con- 
t^ns  appendixes  which  give  a  list  of  the  Volunteers  who  have  sailed 
to  the  foreign  field,  a  carefully  selected  bibliography  of  missionary 
literature,  and  a  statement  of  the  amounts  contributed  to  missions 
by  the  several  American  institutions  dtiring  the  quadrennium  1909-1913. 
The  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  of  course  devoted  to  the  addresses, 
of  which  no  detailed  mention  can  be  made ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  in- 
cluded almost  every  phase  of  the  problem  of  missionary  activity, 
and  of  the  relation  of  students  to  the  world-wide  expansion  of 
Christianity. 

The  arresting  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  showed  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Move- 
ment, particularly  during  the  past  four  years,  and  emphasized  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Movement  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  discussions  which  followed  dwelt  upon  **The  Present 
World-Situation",  *The  Forces  to  be  Wie!ded*\  'The  Preparation 
Demanded  for  the  Modem  Missionary  Career",  and  "The  World- 
Strategy  of  the  Christian  Conquest  of  North  America".  The  great 
fields  and  problems  presented  by  Asia,  Africa,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Turkish  Elmptre,  were  presented  hy  a  suc- 
cession of  qualified  speakers.  In  sectional  conferences  there  were 
discussions  of  the  relation  of  theological  students  to  foreign  missions, 
of  the  Chinese  students  (who  were  represented  by  a  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic delegation)  to  China's  present  awakening,  and  the  relation 
of  laymen  to  missions;  and  finally  there  were  presented  specific  calls 
for  service.  "  These  various  addresses  and  discussions  form  a  veritabW 
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and  invaluable  library  of  missionary  information;  but  they  also  reflect 
present  conditions  and  demands  and  make  an  impressive  appeal  for 
action  to  this  generation  of  American  students.  All  the  material 
of  these  addresses  is  made  easily  accessible  by  a  carefully  prepared 
index.  No  one  can  review  the  contents  of  this  important  volume 
without  being  impressed  anew  with  the  debt  owed  by  the  Church 
to  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Ebdman. 

The  Angel  in  the  Sun.    By  John  Balcom  Shaw.    Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  $1  net 

This  volume  contains  sixteen  brief  papers  which  treat  of  important 
themes  in  a  vigorous  and  attractive  way.  The  titles  given  them  are 
striking— Sowing  or  Storing  One's  Life,  The  Parallelogram  of  Love, 
The  Evil  Eye,  The  Questions  of  Jesus,  The  Exclamations  of  Jesus, 
Straightening  the  Curves,  Entering  the  Cloud — and  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  titles  is  sustained  throughout.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  exposition  and  application  of  Scripture  truth.  And 
on  every  page  the  note  of  faifth  and  hope  and  courage  sounds  full 
and  clear. 

A  few  inconsistencies  and  misapprehensions  may  be  noted.  On 
page  22  Paul  is  called  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while 
on  page  71  it  is  correctly  observed  that  the  atfthor  is  unknown.  It  is 
hardly  in  accord  with  history  to  speak  of  John's  "genius  of  leader- 
ship" (p.  52).  Dost  is  used  for  does  (p.  86).  On  page  113  an  untenable 
distinction  is  drawn  between  believe  in  and  believe  on.  The  sayings 
of  Jesus,  it  is  said,  make  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  closely  printed  pages  (p.  118).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  four  Gospels  cover  only  one  hundred  six  and  a  half 
pages  in  minion  type,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what 
sources  these  sayings  are  drawn.  Upon  wihat  authority  is  it  affirmed 
that  "Jesus  is  soon  coming  back  to  our  earth"?  page  124.  He  is  always 
here,  and  if  his  return  in  glory  is  meant  Scripture  gives  us  no 
warrant  to  fix  the  time,  which  is  known  to  the  Father  only.  Ps.  17 :  15 
is  wrongly  interpreted  (p.  173).  The  thought  is,  "I  shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I  awake,  with  beholding  thy  form"  (R.V.). 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

My  Daily  Meditation  for  the  Circling  Year.  By  John  Henry  Jowett. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.25  net 
The  book  contains  a  page  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in  which 
some  passage  of  Scripture  is  interpreted  and  applied.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Dr.  Jowett's  writings.  Rich 
in  thought,  chaste  in  style,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  provides 
a  choice  manual  of  devotion.  The  short  sentences  are  packed  wHfa 
truth  and  charged  with  emotion.  As  a  striking  example  may  be  named 
The  Three  Gardens,  page  53. 

J.  RncHiB  Simta. 
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The  Open  Door,  By  Hugh  Black.  Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.  $i  net. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  book  is  stated  in  the  openings  sentence,  **to 
suggest  a  certain  attitude  towards  the  world  and  life.*'  Man  is 
endowed  with  irnxneasuxable  capacities^  and  placed  in  tax  inlomte 
universe.  The  titles  of  the  several  ch^ters  suggest  the  course  of 
thought:  The  Open  Door»  The  Laws  of  the  Open  Door,  The  Shut 
Door,  The  Doorways  of  Tradition,  The  Magic  Door,  The  Lure 
of  the  Open  Door,  The  Door  of  Opportunity,  The  Adventure  of  the 
Open  I>oor,  The  Last  Open  Door.  The  book  should  excite  and  en- 
corurage  its  readers  to  seek  the  larger  and  richer  life  that  is  opened 
to  men  through  Christ 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 


By  Rev.  James  Rutherford.  B.D.    T.  &  T,  Qark. 


Tk§  Setf^s  House. 
1914, 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  series  entitled  The  Scholar  as 
Preacher,  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  Rare  skill  is  shown  in 
drawing  out  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  in  applying  it  to  present 
needs.  The  titles  are  often  striking,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  is 
textual  rather  than  topical*  The  sermon  on  Christ's  Word  to  Simon 
may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  eflFective  analysis.  On  page  166  Hood's 
lines:  "to  know  Tm  further  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a 
boy/'  are  apparently  ascribed  to  Wordsworth. 

X    RncBiE  Smith. 


The  Illustrative  Teachings  of  Jesus,    By  Rev.  George  H.  Young,  M.A, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $Ijcx>  net 

This  book  undertakes  "to  present  for  popular  use  the  central  truths 
of  Christ*s  important  illustrations/'  An  introductory  chapter  treats  of 
the  salient  features  of  Jesus'  teaching,  and  his  illustrations  are  then 
classified  under  two  main  heads,  those  drawn  from  human  society 
and  those  drawn  from  nature*  It  cannot  be  said  that  much  originality 
is  shown,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  manifest.  Now  and  then 
we  meet  with  statements  that  should  not  go  unchallenged.  To  say 
that  Christ  "did  not  lay  down  forbidden  or  permissible  rules  of 
conduct  or  of  worship'*  (p,  10)  is  to  contradict  much  of  his  teaching. 
That  he  taugiht  ordinarily  rather  by  principles  than  by  precepts  is  true, 
but  at  times  he  did  lay  down  rules  as  sharp  and  positive  as  those 
given  by  any  lawgiver.  The  representation  given  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  curiously  confused  and  inconsistent. 
We  are  told  on  page  77  tha*  'It  was  far  from  being  bad  .  .  in  some 
of  the  distant  provinces,  and  especially  in  Palestine  there  was  a 
strong  deep  imdercurrent  of  social  justice/*  Yet  an  page  71  we  read,  *'In 
Jesus*  time,  Jewish  society  was  parading  a  formal  religiosity  without, 
and  seething  with  wickedness  within/'  On  page  118,  the  "practical 
effect**  of  the  Jewish  religion  "on  society  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  reform  the  sources  and  well  springs 
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of  society."  On  page  128,  "To  secure  justice  in  the  courts  of  Palestine 
was  wellnigh  impossible."  On  page  158,  "A  spirit  of  lawlessness  was 
everywhere  evident,  and  life  and  property  were  insecure".  Palestine 
is  not  three  hundred  miles  long  (p.  117).  Familiar  lines  o!  Byron 
are  Incorrectly  quoted  on  page  221.  Awkwardly  worded  sentences  occur. 
'•The  Parable  of  the  Draw-net  cannot  be  dogmatically  interpreted 
other  than  the  lesson  Jesus  himself  states"  (p.  26).  And  what  is 
meant  by  syncopated  sin  (p.  223)  ? 

J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Jesus  and  His  Parables.     By   Gbcmse   Mukray,   B.D.      Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Qark.    1914. 
Mr.  Murray  has  treated  some  of  l^e  parables  in  Hastings'   Dic- 
tionary of  Christ  and  the  Gospels.    In  this  volume  they  are  grouped 
under  five  heads: — I.  Grace  in  the  Individual  Life.     II.  Pharisaism 
die  Foe.     III.  Fellowship  with  God  the  Ideal.     IV.  The  Course  of 
die   Kingdom.     V.    Discipline   and  Judgment     The  classification   is 
not  particularly  helpful,   nor   is  it  consistently  carried  out.     There 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  for  example,  why  The  Unmerciful  Servant 
should  not  find  a  place  under  Discipline  and  Judgment,  instead  of 
under  Grace  in   the   Individual   life.     Nor   why  the   Prodigal    Son 
^K>uld  be  included  under  Pharisaism  the  Foe.    Certainly  the  elder 
brother  is  not  the  central  figure  of  the  stoi^.    In  the  course  of  the 
interpi'ctation  the  principle  is  maintained  that  the  parables  "are  older 
than  the  setting  in  which  they  are  found",  diat  "The  prefatory  re- 
marks and  the  expository  ending  are  of  less  audiority  than  the  stories 
themselves"    (pp.  8,  9).     'Thus   the   interpretative   versions   of   the 
Sower,  and  of  the  Tares,  are  held  to  be  of  later  date"  (p.  10).    But 
'When  it  is  added  that  this  "does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jesus 
xiever  spoke  in  private  to  his   followers  about  the   meaning  of  his 
tales",  the  question  naturally  arises.  Why  then  should  we  not  accept 
^lie  interpretation  of  the  parable  which  comes  to  us  with  precisely 
^he    same    historical    witness   as    the    parable   itself? 

These   are   various   assertions   to  which   exception   may  be   taken. 
On  page  19  it  is  said,  "To  master  truly  Groups  IV  and  V,  let  it  be 
^dded,  we  must  keep  in  view  that  the  'Kingdom  of  God'  was  not 
^n  entity  apart  from  the  state;  rather  it  was  its  higher  reading,  a 
-subjective  sovereignty."    Was  that  the  conception  that  Jesus  enter- 
^^ained  of  the  Kingdom?     The  suggestion  is  several  times  repeated 
^hat  additions  were  made  to  the  parables  by  speakers  at  the  weekly 
meetings,  "improving  prosaically  upon  the  moral"  (p.  89  note.)     Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  violent  assumption  that  the  parable  of  the  Wedding 
Garment   must   have   taken    its    present    form    after    the   destruction 
of  Jerusalem  because  the  King  is  represented  as  sending  his  armiei 
to  destroy  the  murderers  and  burn  their  city. 

It  must  be  said  on  the  whole  that  the  book  has  little  of  interest 
or  value  to  contribute  to  our  study  of  the  parables. 

J.  RiTCHiB  Smith. 
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EUments  of  FreacMng.    By  .\rthuti  S.  Hovt.    MacMillan  Company, 

1914.    $1.50  net 
The  Romance  of  Preaching,    By  Charles  Silvester  Horne.    Fleming 
H.   Revel!  Co.     %i,2^  net. 

Different  as  these  books  are  in  style  and  method,  they  are  built 
upon  the  same  truth,  that  it  is  the  man  behtnd  the  message  that 
gives  it  power.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  use  the  most  weak  and  im- 
perfect  instruments,  hut  it  is  reasonable  and  Scriptural  to  believe 
that  the  better  the  instrument  the  more  fruitful  will  the  service 
ordinarily  be.  The  Spirit  seeks  trained  and  consecrated  men  through 
whom    He    may    accomplish    His    purpose    of    grace. 

The  volume  of  Professor  Hoyt  is  the  third  that  he  has  prepared  upon 
the  same  general  theme.  First  came  'The  Work  of  Preaching", 
then  *'The  Preacher''.  This  book,  he  thinks,  "will  seem  a  nearer  ap* 
proach  to  the  secret  of  effective  preaching'*  (p»  vii).  Many  words 
arc  spoken  to  which  not  young  ministers  alone  but  also  those  who 
have  been  long  in  the  work  may  well  give  heed.  Dr.  Hoyt  has  drawn 
upon  his  own  large  and  rich  experience,  and  his  counsels  are  just 
and  wise. 

The  other  volume,  one  of  the  series  of  the  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  comes  to  us  as  *'Thc  Last  Message  of  a  Leader  of  Men". 
A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  sudden  death  of  the 
author  only  three  days  after  the  course  was  finished.  The  place 
he  held  in  ^England  as  preacher,  patriot,  author,  statesman,  reformer,  was 
large,  but  he  filled  it  nobly.  The  lectures  express  his  own  eager, 
energetic,  inspiring  personality.  They  deal  rather  with  preachers 
than  with  preaching,  rather  with  the  man  than  with  the  message, 
as  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters  indicate — "The  Servant  of  the 
Spirit.  The  First  of  die  Prophets.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  Royalty 
of  the  Pulpit:  Athanaslus  and  Chrysostom.  The  Rulers  of  the 
Peoples:  Savonarola,  Calvin  and  John  Knox.  The  Founders  of 
Freedom:  John  Robinson  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  Passion 
of  Evangelism :    Wesley  and  Whitefield.    The  Romance  of  Preaching, 

The  book  belongs  to  the  literature  of  inspiration.  The  style  is 
chaste  and  strong,  and  the  martial  note  rings  out  on  every  page. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  teach  men  how  to  preach,  but  rather  to  Idndlc 
the  desire  and  the  ambition  to  preach  with  power.  It  is  the  word 
of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  because  he  is  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  message  and  the  greatness  of  his 
calling.  Some  striking  passages  occur.  "The  Watchword  of  tixc  past 
century  was  Freedom.  ...  The  watchword  of  otir  new  century  is 
Justice'*  (p.  286).  Wise  words  are  spoken  upon  the  place  of  evan- 
gelism in  the  work  of  the  pastor  (pp.  227,  262).  "I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  churches  have  never  been  so  rich  in  scholar- 
ship, and  50  competent  in  criticism.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
human  being  has  been  inspired  to  attempt  the  heights  of  love  and 
life  because  he  has  been  thrilled  witii  the  realisation  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.** 

Princeton  J.  RrrcHiE  SitrrH. 
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Egypt  to  Canaan,  or  Lectures  on  the  Spiritual  Meanings  of  the  Exodus, 
By  A.  H.  TuTTLE.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Jennings  and  Graham.    No  date.    Pp.  286.    $1.00  net. 

In  sixteen  chapters  Dr.  Tuttle,  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  pastor 
of  tiie  Methodist  Church  at  Summit,  'N.  J.,  traces  the  progress  of 
the  people  of  Israel  from  their  condition  in  Egypt  to  their  settlement 
in  Canaan.  As  the  sub-title  indicates,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much 
historical  as  homiletical,  though  his  way  of  effecting  this  purpose 
is  by  no  means  through  formal  homilies,  but  through  rapid  sketches, 
in  which  a  hint  suggests  as  much  as  in  most  writings  of  this  sort 
suffices  for  a  whole  sermon.  The  effect  of  this  style  is  that  of  rapid 
movement  and  wealth  of  material.  In  fact  this  author  is  a  very  poor 
illustration  of  that  parsimonious  dealing  out  of  the  minister's  weekly 
dole,  which  is  recommended  in  some  quarters  and  practised  in  more, 
as  the  only  safe  course  for  the  preacher  who  does  not  wish  to 
run  dry.  It  is  sa-fe  to  say  that  a  preacher  of  this  type  could  run 
his  mill  for  a  year  with  the  water  that  Dr.  Tuttle  here  lavishes 
with  the  bounty  of  Nature,  where  what  seems  waste  is  in  fact  the 
generosity  of  limidess  resource.  In  the  spirit  of  Paul  in  i  Cor.  x.  11, 
the  writer  shows  the  ways  in  which  the  historical  and  biographical 
data  of  Exodus  may  be  viewed  as  "ensamples",  and  the  record  of  them 
as  an  "admonition"  of  lasting  value  for  the  Church.  For  example, 
in  the  first  chapter,  Egypt  is  painted  for  us  as  the  type  of  "this 
present  evil  world",  under  the  five  heads  of  (i)  its  teeming  industry, 
(2)  its  magnificence  of  art,  (3)  its  intellectual  culture,  (4)  its  stimu- 
lating pleasure,  and  (5)  its  magnificence  of  religion.  Then  in  a  few 
strokes  the  effect  of  all  this  life  of  the  world  upon  the  spiritual 
man  is  depicted, — its  enslaving  i>ower,  from  which  a  heaven-wrought 
deliverance  is  needed. 

The  little  volume  is  to  be  ^commended  most  highly;  it  deserves  a 
sale  commensurate  with  the  usefulness  it  is  sure  to  develop  for  its 
readers. 

Princeton,  J,  Oscar  Boyd. 


Twice  Born  Men,  A  Qinic  in  Regeneration,  A  Foot  Note  in  Narrative 
to  Professor  William  James's  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience. By  Harold  Begbie,  Author  of  "The  Vigil",  'Tables 
of  Stone",  etc  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh :    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo,  pp.  280. 

Wte  are  glad  to  welcome  this  neat  fifty  cent  edition  of  what  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  most  discussed  book  of  the  generation"  and  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  publications  of  our  day. 

Princeton,  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Later  I'^erjion  of  the  Wycliffiie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  compared 
with  the  Latin  Original:  a  Study  of  WycUffite  English.  By  Emma 
CuETis  TucKEB,  Yftlc  Studics  in  English,  xlix.  New  York ;  Holt 
and  Company.  1914.  Pp.  xxxvi,  177.  $1.30. 
The  primary  intention  and  significance  of  this  hook  is  linguistic. 
But  any  study  of  the  single  word  in  whatever  version  of  the  English 
Bihle  must  be  of  concern  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  history 
of  literature  and  style,  and  in  the  growth  of  religious  thought  and 
faith  among  English -speaking  people.  It  is  the  author's  purpose 
"to  make  a  small  beginning  in  the  study  of  the  Wycliffite  versions, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the 
English  language  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fourteenth  Century."  No 
other  texts  could  be  so  useful  to  the  study  of  ''resources  and  capacities'* 
as  Biblical  Enghsh.  It  is,  like  all  language  pertaining  to  religion, 
conservative,  carefully  weighed,  and  elevated;  and  it  represents  in 
translation  an  original  which  defines  it  by  various  possible  lines  of 
comparison.  For  the  purposes  of  this  first  specimen  of  such  study 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  chosen  "on  the  ground  that  its  philosophy 
and  logic  make  larger  demands  upon  the  translator"  than  passages 
of  simple  narrative,  and  it  is  *1ess  entangling*'  than  the  highly  figura- 
tive Apocalypse, 

Miss  Tucker  presents  her  comparison  in  a  variety  of  ways.  She 
prints  in  parallel  the  later  (Purvey)  version  of  Wyclif  (**since  it 
is  more  truly  representative  of  the  English  languag^e  of  its  day"  than 
the  earlier  version)^  the  Vulgate,  and,  for  chapters  vi  to  viii  and  xii 
to  xiv,  a  contemporary  fragment  called,  from  its  editor,  the  Paucs 
version.  Some  seventy  pages  are  filled  with  notes  of  detailed  comparison 
of  single  words  and  expressions  with  other  versions  in  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modern  English,  but  chiefly  with  the  earlier  Wyclif  version  and 
the  Authorized  Version.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work 
is  a  pair  of  indexes  of  the  important  words,  the  one  Latin-English ^ 
the  other  English-Latin.  In  another  section  of  introductory  notes 
the  author,  by  the  help  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  various  con- 
cordances, comments  interestingly,  if  somewhat  obviously,  upon  the 
history  of  various  words  and  expressions  in  Wyclif.  It  is  not 
exact  to  speak  of  *ghost'  in  the  sense  of  'spirit*  becoming  practically 
obsolete  in  the  fifteenth  century/*  I  note  some  three  undeniable  in* 
stances  in  Shakespeare  and  nine  in  Spenser.  We  arc  also  told  that 
'ghostly*  i"  the  sense  of  'spirituaF  is  even  less  common,"  Shakes- 
peare, however,  used  it  seven  times  in  this  sense,  and  Spenser  twice. 
By  which  it  appears  that  the  quoted  statements  should  at  least  be 
qualified. 

In  Rom*  i,  28  we  read :  *Tradidit  iltos  Deus  in  reprohitm 
[oSoitt^ov]  sensum"  (Vulg.)  ;  "God  bitook  hem  into  a  reprcvable 
wit"  (Wycl.) :  "God  gave  theLn  o'ver  to  a  reprobate  mind**  (Auth. 
Vers.).    Miss  Tucker  says:  that  the  "Vulgate  here  lost  the  preci^on 
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<A  the  Greek  ...  the  idea  of  'failing  to  stand  a  test'  being  omitted*'. 
Reprobus,  however,  was  used  of  coins,  meaning  "false,  spurious'^ 
thus  rendering  the  Greek  about  as  accurately  as  a  single  word  could. 
Cf.  Jer.  vi  3/0:  "Argentum  reprobum  vocate  eos,  quia  I>ominus  projecit 
illos";  and  Auth.  Vers.:  "reprobate  silver,  shall  men  call  them,  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  rejected  them".  Again,  the  later  English  word 
weprobate,  says  the  author,  "is  used  almost  entirely  in  senses  derived 
from  Biblical  passages."  This  is  to  overlook  the  weight  of  theological 
meaning  with  which  it  has  become  charged  in  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  election  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  indeed 
^with  especial  reference  to  this  very  passage. 

But  these  details  are  aside  from  the  author's  real  task  of  com- 
pguison,  which,  to  all  appearance,  has  been  completely  and  accurately 
X>er  formed. 

Princeton  University.  Chakles  G.  Osgood. 

Trees  and  Men,  By  Wiluam  Valentine  Kelley.  New  York :  Eaton 
and  Mains. 

This  is  an  essay  in  the  field  of  the  "obscure  and  fascinating  mystery" 
^)f  the  relation  between  "tree"  and  "man",  which  though  it  evades 
suialysis,  is,  nevertheless,  not  "a  fiction  of  the  fancy".  The  effort 
^s  sufficiently  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  artists  and  poets.  The  effort 
'^o  reach  the  sublime  by  way  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
achieved  and  though  largely  successful  we  do  not  £nd  here  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  Our  author  is  sometimes  more  poetic  than 
the  quotations  which  he  makes  from  the  poets.  There  is  much  fine 
phrasing;  but  it  is  sometimes  overdone,  as  evidenced  by  the  apparent 
^flFort. 

The  book  is  delightfully  entertaining  but  does  not  sufficiently  in- 
'tellectualize.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  some  attempt  at  the  analysb 
«>f  the  sublime,  bat  find  none.  The  truth  is  there,  but  it  remains 
l>ebind  the  veil,  as  in  the  beginning.  The  most  serious  criticism  to  be 
snade  is  that  it  is  written  too  largely  out  of  second  hand  experiences, 
^ind  shows  too  plainly  the  patch-work  process.  But  withal  it  is  an 
^together  worthy  effort  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated.  Further- 
-xnore,  it  serves  splendidly  as  a  guide  to  the  literature  bearing  on 
Xhc  subject. 

Princeton,  Chas.  M.  Cantrall. 
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Gospels  and  Contcinporary  Biographies;  W.  C.  A.  Wailar,  A  Preach* 
er's   Interest  in  Nietzsche;   Shuley  J,  Case,  Religion  of  Lucretius. 

Biblothtca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  January:  Samuel  G.  Wu-son,  Bahaism 
an  Anti-dinstian  System;  Lewis  M.  Mnija,  Why  Did  St  Paul  Write 
Greek?;  Hexbest  W,  Maoouk,  The  Two  Genealogies  of  Jestis;  W.  H, 
Griffith  Thouas,  Germany  and  the  Bible;  Jahss  Lixdsay,  Critical 
Estimate  of  Nietzsche's  Philosophy;  Hajiold  M.  Wknee,  Historical 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateach,  II;  Auieed  M.  Haogajed^  A  Difficult 
Messianic  Prophecy. 

Church  Quart irly  Review,  London,  January:  Fr,  von  HuGfz.^ 
Christianity  in  Face  of  War:  Its  Strength  and  Difficulty;  A.  C 
HkADLAM^*The  Ezra  Apocalypse;  Confirmation  and  Communion:  The 
Legal  Question;  Archibald  J.  Allen,  Moral  Problems  of  the  War; 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  Women  and  the  War;  H.  Kelly,  Eschato- 
logical   Interpretations  and  War. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  March:  Edward  S.  Talbot, 
Topic  of  Unity;  G,  C.  Binyon,  The  Gospel  and  the  Modem  Situa* 
tion;  Erich  Schader,  Thcocentric  Theology:  in  Peace  and  in  War; 
W.  B.  S£LBtE»  The  Churches^  the  War  and  the  Future;  I.  I. 
SoKOLOFF^  Byzantium  the  Preserver  of  Orthodoxy;  S,  Micbelet, 
Present  Theological  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  Norway;  pRANas  J. 
McCoNNELLf  Ecclesiastical  Honesty;  Carl  Stance,  Natural  Law  and 
Belief  in  Miracle;  Max  Meinertz,  The  Fact  of  the  Resurrection; 
Mgr.  BATJFroL,  The  Catholic  Church  and  War;  Henry  T  Hodgkin, 
The  Church  and  War;  C,  A,  Dinsmore,  Newman  and  Bright 

East  &  H^'est,  London,  January:  Bishop  Montgomery.  The  War 
and  Christian  Missions;  H.  L,  Clarke,  The  War,  The  Empire,  and 
the  Missionary  Problem;  Attitude  of  Europeans  in  India  towards 
the  Spread  of  Christianity;  Professor  Griswold,  Mass  Movement  of 
the  Punjab;  Dr.  Gill,  Strategic  Value  of  Mass  Movements  in  India; 
T.  I.  Tambyab,  The  Gate  Beautiful;  Bishop  Neligak,  Samuel  Marsden- 
a  centenary  Article;  F.  F.  Monk,  lEvangelistic  W^ork  in  Indian  Mis- 
sion Colleges;  C.  A.  H.  Green,  Salvation  of  Buddha  and  Mohammed; 
M,  A.  BiTLLARo,  Christian  and  Buddhist  ideals;  E.  H.  Whitley,  The 
Munda  Parha  System. 

Expositor,  London,  January :  D.  S.  Margoliduth,  Healing  on  the 
Sabbath  Day;  James  Moffatt,  Prophets  and  Kings;  Rendel  Harris, 
Once  more  the  Cretans;  Ewery  Barnes,  The  Psalter  as  an  Aid  to 
Worship  in  the  Twentieth  Century;  W*  A.  Curtis,  Christianity  and 
the  Life  of  the  Nation;  J.  G,  James,  Was  Jesus  Really  Tempted? 
John  Baillie,  Belief  as  an  Element  in  Religion,  The  Same,  Feb- 
ruary; Emery  Barnes,  The  Prophet  of  the  God  of  Love;  Eugene 
DE  Fave,  Gnostic  Sketches;  A,  van  Hoonacker,  Connexion  of  Death 
with  Sin  according  to  Genesis  ii,  iii ;  E.  C,  Selwyn,  SL  Luke  and  the 
Eclipse;  John  A.  Hutton,  Julian  the  Apostate:  A  Parallel;  William 
Watson,  The  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth;  Alexander  Soutir, 
Pelagius'  I>octrine  in  Rcbtion  to  his  Early  Life. 
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Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  Januifry:  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The 
Name  of  Jesus;  Wiluam  M.  RaiJ^^,  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Roman  Phrygia.  The  Same,  Febniar^  A.  E.  Garvie,  In  Praise  of 
Faith;  J.  A.  Selbie,  The  new  iEditiop/^^  Davidson's  'Grammar*; 
J.  Agar  Beet,  Another  Solution  of  RevelsSK^  xx-xxii ;  Margaret  D. 
Gibson,  Arabic  Christian  Literature.  ^y  * 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  ^WV'^^'  James  L. 
Barton,  The  Modem  Missionary;  J.  P.  Jones,  t't^jt^tant  Missionary 
Propaganda  in  India;  Howard  N.  Brown,  Imi^^taJdty;  Auseuo 
Palmieri,  The  Russian  Doukhobors  and  Their  Religi^^  Teachings ; 
John  P.  Peters,  Excavations  in  Persia;  Benjamin  W.  m:on.  After 
Six  Days:    A  New  Que  for  Gospel  Critics.  ^ 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  January:  Asbe  Noel,  The  Soul  ^  Bel- 
gium; Professor  Vinogradoff,  The  Slavophile  Creed;  Headmwij^ter 
OF  Eton,  What  Next?;  Narrative  of  a  Professor  in  Lou  vain;  Pro- 
fessor Sully,  Gattingen  in  the  Sixties;  Professor  Strong,  The  Jews 
through  Roman  Spectacles;  Professor  Moffatt,  Meredith  and  his 
Fighting  Men ;  Edward  Willmore,  "Why  we  are  Fighting."  A  Reply ; 
F.  S.  Marvin,  Unity  of  CSvilization ;  L.  T.  More,  Scientific  Claims  of 
Eugenics;  D.  Noel  Paton,  A  Physiologist's  View  of  Life  and  Mind; 
George  Haw,  I^eligious  Revival  in  the  Labour  Movement:  D.  A. 
Wilson,  Germans,  Tartairs,  and  a  Chinese  Patriot. 

Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad,  January:  Ramdas  Khan,  Can  Ger- 
many be  a  World  Power?;  Some  Effects  of  Recent  Currency  Legisla- 
tion in  India;  E.  J.  Dillon,  "Jusft  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper";  N.  Gupta, 
The  Message  of  Hinduism;  E.  M.  White,  Bergson  an  Education. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  January:  Bertrand 
Russell,  Ethics  of  War;  Arthur  Ponsonby,  Internaitional  Morality; 
H.  A.  Overstreet,  The  Changing  Conception  of  Property;  Albert 
KocouREK,  Law  and  Other  (Sciences;  J.  H.  Tufts,  Why  Should  Law 
and  Philosophy  Get  Together;  John  E.  Boodin,  Social  Immortality; 
Joseph  D.  Miller,  EHflficulties  of  Democracy;  W.  M.  Salter, 
Nietzsche's  Moral  Aim. 

Interpreter,  London,  January:  J.  W.  Diggle,  Biblical  Criticism; 
Evelyn  Underhill,  The  Mystic  and  the  Corporate  Life;  K  G.  King, 
Psalm  cxxx;  L.  W.  Grensted,  Immortality  in  the  Old  Testament; 
T.  F.  RoYDS,  Prayer  and  Spiritual  Law;  J.  E.  Symes,  The  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter:  A  Plea  for  Reconsideration;  George  Smith,  Value 
of  Familiarity  with  the  Ipsissima  Verba  of  the  Bible  as  a  Method 
of  Interpretation;  A.  C.  Bouquet,  Why  is  the  Book  of  Enoch  so 
Important?;  Arthur  Dakin,  Influence  of  Bible  on  St.  Francis  of 
Assist;  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  War. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  January:  Mgr.  O'Riordan, 
The  Legacy  of  Christ;  Hugh  Pope,  Where  are  we  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism?;  David  Barry,  Special  Knowledge  and  the  Just  Price; 
J.   MacRory,  "The  Son  of  Man." 
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Jewish  Qnarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Chasles  Sikceic 
Allegorical  Representation  of  the  Syiiagogtie  in  a  Twelfth  Century 
MS.  of  Hildegard  of  Bingen;  Mayer  SLrLZBEncEi,  Ancient  Hebrew 
Law  of  Homicide,  ii-iii;  B.  Halper,  A  Volume  of  the  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts by  Heies  6.  Yajliafir  Israel  Davtdsok,  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Joseph  Ben  Abraham  Hakohen. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  A  Spackolo 
ANO  C.  FL  TuiNER,  An  Ancient  Homiliary;  H,  St.  J,  Thackeray, 
Song  of  Hannah  and  Other  Lessons  and  Psalms  for  the  Jewish 
New  Year's  Day;  F.  J.  Badcock,  Council  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Ntcene  Creed;  A,  C,  Claek,  Primitive  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
a  rejoinder;  B.  T.  D,  Smith,  ApoUos  and  the  Twelve  Disciples  at 
Ephcsus;  H.  G.  Evelyn-White,  The  Second  Oxyrhynchua  Saying; 
J,   Mearks,  The  Anthologia  Graeca  Carntinum   Christianonim. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  W,  M.  Crook,  The 
War:  Its  Origin  and  Causes;  J.  W.  Lichtley,  The  Recently-Dis- 
covered Zadokite  Fragments;  J.  Hope  Moulton,  Christianity  and 
Defensive  War;  G.  A.  JonrfsroN,  Renaissance  of  Scholasticism:  E.  E. 
Kellitt,  John  Drydcn:  His  Poetry  and  His  Prose;  Dora  M.  Jones, 
Nietzsche,  Germany,  and  the  War;  W,  Arthur  Tatchelu  The  Medical 
College  Movement  in  China;  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  India's  Part  in 
the  War. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  E.  T.  Horn,  The 
Christian  and  Society;  H.  Offkrmann,  Canon  of  New  Testament; 
T.  E.  Schmauk,  Greek  Mysteries  and  the  New  Testament;  F.  W, 
Stelhorn,  Pauline  Conception  of  the  Righteousness  of  God;  B.  B, 
Warfifxd,  Are  they  Few  that  be  Saved?;  P  W.  H.  Frederick, 
Kingdom  of  God  according  to  St.  Paul;  A.  G,  Voigt,  Christology 
from  the  Johannine  Point  of  View;  H.  D.  Bausun,  Excesses  of  the 
Puritans;  J.  A.  Sincmaster,  Reconciliation  of  God;  E  F.  Krauss^ 
Efficiency  in  Theological  Training;  J,  Fry,  The  Preachers  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  their  Preaching;  C.  E.  Lindberg,  Leadership  of  the 
Educated  and  the  Good;  C.  M.  Jacobs,  Genesis  of  Luther's  Doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  J.  A.  Singmaster,  The 
European  War;  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  Present  Status  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism;  S,  Ernest  Smith,  Religion  and  Ethics  in  the  Ser- 
mon; D.  Frank  Garland,  Vital  Needs  of  the  Age;  Stanley  Bill* 
hejmer,  Contribution  of  the  Lirtheran  Church  to  the  Present  Age; 
T.  C  LoNCAKER,  Call  and  Training  of  Religious  Workers;  L.  W, 
Rupp,  Staging  the  English  Miracle  Play;  H,  D.  Hoover,  College  Train- 
ing for  Missions. 

Methodist  Review,  tNcw  York,  March-April:  James  R.  Day,  Re- 
store our  Episcopacy;  R.  J.  Cooke,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Crisis  in  Europe:  S.  P.  Cadman,  Council  of  Constance;  J.  M.  Walden, 
Thomas  A,  Morris — ^Last  of  the  Pioneer  Bishops;  Charles  G.  Shaw, 
Dogmatic  Character  of  German  Culture;  C.  B,  Dalton,  Ethical  Import 
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of  the  Incarnation;  C.  F.  Reisner,  Church  Members  from  the  Sunday 
School;  F.  O.  Beck,  The  Church  in  Europe  at  the  Opening  of  the 
War;  H.  E.  Wing,  Hear  Ye  the  Lord's  Controversy;  J.  R.  T.  Lathk», 
Paul  the  Mystic. 

Methodist  Rexnew  Quarterly,  Nashville,  January:  Gross  Alexander, 
The  War:    A  Time  of  Reckoning  and  of  Readjustment;  Wiluam 

A.  Brown,  God  in  History:  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Present 
War;  Bishop  K  E.  Hoss,  Bishop  William  McKendree;  Wiluam 
Bradfield,  Local  Preachers  in  the  British  Wesleyan  Church;  P.  T. 
Forsyth,  Regeneration,  Creation,  and  Miracle,  II;  E.  Y.  Muluns, 
Germany  of  To-Day;  Li  Tien  Lu,  The  Confucianistic  Reaction  in 
China;  A.  T.  Robertson,  The  Value  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  the 
Minister;  John  R.  Mott,  Consecration;  Mabel  Head,  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Women;  Thomas  Carter,  Unwritten  Sayings  of  Our  Lord; 
Roy  L^  Smith,  Loyola,  The  Jesuits,  and  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  Richard  Garbe,  St.  Thomas  in  India; 
Bertrand  JlussELL,  Sensatiou  and  Imagination;  K.  C.  Anderson, 
Orthodox  and  Liberal  Christianity,  A  Via  Media;  Thorndikei  Some 
Medieval  Conceptions  of  Magic. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  R.  Leighton  Ger- 
HART,  The  Cross;  Richard  C.  Schiedt^  Germany  and  the  Formative 
Forces  of  the  Great  War;  Charles  K  Meyers,  Rationalistic  Element  in 
American  Literature  Previous  to  i860;  Frederick  A.  Rupley,  Modem 
Life  and  Pastoral  Work;  Leonard  L.  Leh,  Comparative  Study  of 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Missions ;  Ray  H.  Dotterer^  A  Review  of  "The 
Problem  of  Christianity";  Henry  Gekeler,  Can  We  Know  God?; 
THE0D(HtE  F.  Herman,  The  Church  and  the  Social  Order. 

Review  and  Expositer,  Louisville,  January:  John  Clifford,  The 
European  War  as  a  Conflkrt  of  Ideas;  E.  Y.  Muluns,  Nietzsche  and 
bis  Doctrine;  Giovanni  Luzzi,  An  Estimate  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Pius  X;  Edward  B.  Pollard,  What  Shall  we  Think  of  Creeds?; 

B.  H.  Dement,  Principles  and  Methods  of  the  Master  Teacher; 
Geo.  B.  Eager,  The  Anti- Alcohol  Movement  and  tiie  European  War; 
H.  L.  WiNBLTtN,  Apostolic  Ideal  of  Christian  Unity  and  Union;  B.  F. 
Riley,  Humanity  and  Materialism ;  Charles  H.  Nash,  The  Holy  Spirit 
Testifies  with  the  Christian's  Spirit  that  he  is  a  Child  of  God. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  January:  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
The  Teacher's  Eleven  Helpers;  J.  F.  Cannon,  Th.e  Faith  Once  for  all 
Delivered  to  the  Saints ;  J.  B.  Green,  The  Value  of  the  Church  tt>  the 
Community;  A.  A.  Little,  The  Country  Church;  E.  D.  Brown,  the 
Country  Pastor;  Wilus  Thompson,  Church  Work  with  Country  Or- 
ganizations; Warren  H.  Stuart,  A  Caesarea-Philippi  in  China. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Norman  Angell,  America  and 
the  European  War;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  The  Political  Teachings  of 
Treitschke ;  P.  Vinogradoff,  The  Russian  Problem ;  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
BURV,  Southey  as  Poet  and  Historian;  Kenneth  Rand,  Credo;  Eun- 
jcKCE  V.  Keys,  Academic  Superstition  and  Democracy. 
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BilychnUt  Roma,  Mcembre:  L,  Paschetto,  Confessioni.  I;  Romolo 
MuRU.  La  religionc  ncU'  insegciamento  pubblico  in  Italia ;  Paolo  0»axo, 
Neutralita  Filosofica;  Maiuo  Rossi.  Uopera  di  Giovanni  Weiss;  Sal- 
VATO££  MiNOccHt^  I  miti  babiloncsi  c  Ic  origini  delta  gnosi;  Gjosue 
Sai^tiello,  L'umancsimo  di  Catcrtna  da  Siena;  Nicol6  FakcelijO, 
Guardando  la  morte;  Silvio  Pons,  II  panislamismo  c  il  panrurchismo 
neir  attuale  momento  politico.  The  Same,  Gennaio:  Mabjo  Faucmi^ 
Confession!,  II;  Giovakni  Piou,  Riccaxdo  G>bden,  Tltalia  c  Pio  IX; 
G.  E,  Mexlle,  Un  vescovo  socialista-F.  S.  Spalding;  Antokino  De 
Stefako,  Saggio  sull  eresia  medievale  nci  secoli  XX  c  XlII-Il  con- 
tenuto  sociale  delic  ercsie  popolari;  Akturo  Pascal,  Antonio  Carrac- 
dolo,  vescovo  di  Troycs, 

La  Citncia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-Febrero :  .\lbekto  Colukca, 
La  profecia  de  Jercmias  y  los  anos  de  b  cautividad;  Sabino  Lozano^ 
El  discurso  sobre  el  meiodo  de  la  Filosofia  catoltca;  Raymond  MAgrirf, 
La  doctrina  sobrc  el  pecado  original  de  la  "Summa  contra  gentiles"; 
J,  G.  Arintero.  Cuestiones  misticas. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Heusden,  Januari:  S.  Grey- 
DANus,  *n  Betere  Methode?;  A-  G,  Honig,  Ecnige  verschijnselen  in  de 
tegenwoordige  Islamietische  wcreld  en  hunne  betcckenis  voor  de 
missie.  The  Same,  Febrnari:  Ribderbos,  Maatschappelijke  toestanden 
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HISTORY  AND  FAITH* 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  primarily 
an  historian.  The  centre  and  core  of  all  the  Bible  is  history. 
Everything  else  that  the  Bible  contains  is  fitted  into  an  his- 
torical framework  and  leads  up  to  an  historical  climax. 
The  Bible  is  primarily  a  record  of  events. 

That  assertion  will  not  pass  unchallenged.  The  modern 
Church  is  impatient  of  history.  History,  we  are  told,  is  a 
dead  thing.  Let  us  forget  the  Amalekites,  and  fight  the 
enemies  that  are  at  our  doors.  The  true  essence  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  found  in  eternal  ideas ;  history  is  merely  the 
form  in  which  those  ideas  are  expressed.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  history  is  real  or  fictitious;  in  either 
case,  the  ideas  are  the  same.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  Abraham  was  an  historical  personage  or  a  myth ;  in 
either  case  his  life  is  an  inspiring  example  of  faith.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  Moses  was  really  a  mediator 
between  God  and  Israel;  in  any  case  the  record  of  Sinai 
embodies  the  idea  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  His 
people.  It  makes  no  diflference  whether  Jesus  really  lived 
and  died  and  rose  again  as  He  is  declared  to  have  done  in 
the  Gospels;  in  any  case  the  Gospel  picture,  be  it  ideal  or 
be  it  history,  is  an  encouragement  to  filial  piety.  In  this 
way,  religion  has  been  made  independent,  as  is  thought,  of 
the  uncertainties  of  historical  research.  The  separation  of 
Christianity  from  history  has  been  a  g^eat  concern  of  mod- 
em theology.  It  has  been  an  inspiring  attempt.  But  it 
has  been  a  failure. 

Give  up  history,  and  you  can  retain  some  things.    You 

♦  An  address  delivered  May  3,  15^15,  by  John  Gresham  Madien  on  the 
occasion  of  fais  inai]garatk»  as  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature   and   Exegesis  in   Princeton  Theological   Seminary. 
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can  retain  a  belief  in  God.  But  philosophical  theism  has 
never  been  a  powerful  force  in  the  world.  You  can  retain 
a  lofty  ethical  ideal.  But  be  perfectly  clear  about  one 
point — you  can  never  retain  a  gospel  For  gospel  means 
"good  news*',  tidings,  information  about  something  that 
has  happened.  In  other  words,  it  means  history.  A  gos- 
pel independent  of  history  is  simply  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

We  are  shut  up  in  this  world  as  in  a  beleaguered  camp. 
Dismayed  by  the  stem  facts  of  life^  we  are  urged  by  the 
modern  preacher  to  have  courage.  Let  us  treat  God  as 
our  Father;  let  us  continue  bravely  in  the  battle  of  life. 
But  alas,  the  facts  are  too  plain — those  facts  which  are  al- 
ways with  us.  The  fact  of  suffering!  How  do  you  know  that 
God  is  all  love  and  kindness?  Nature  is  full  of  horrors. 
Human  suffering  may  be  unpleasant,  but  it  is  real,  and  God 
must  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  of  death !  No 
matter  how  satisfying  the  joys  of  earth,  it  cannot  be  denied 
at  least  that  they  will  soon  depart,  and  of  what  use  are 
joys  that  last  but  for  a  day?  A  span  of  life — and  then, 
for  all  of  us,  blank,  unfathomed  mystery!  The  fact  of 
guilt!  What  if  the  condemnation  of  conscience  should  be 
but  the  foretaste  of  judgment?  What  if  contact  with  the 
infinite  should  be  contact  with  a  dreadful  infinity  of  holi- 
ness? What  if  the  inscrutable  cause  of  all  things  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  righteous  God?  The  fact  of  sin!  The 
thraldom  of  habit!  This  strange  subjection  to  a  myste- 
rious power  of  evil  that  is  leading  resisttessly  into  some  un- 
known abyss!  To  these  facts  the  modern  preacher  re- 
sponds— with  exhortation.  Make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
he  says,  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  Very  eloquent,  my 
friend !  But  alas,  you  cannot  change  the  facts.  The  modem 
preacher  offers  reflection.  The  Bible  offers  more.  The 
Bible  offers  news— not  reflection  on  the  old,  but  tidings  of 
something  new;  not  something  that  can  be  deduced  or 
something  that  can  be  discovered,  but  something  that  has 
happened ;  not  philosophy,  but  history ;  not  exhortation,  but 
a  gospel. 
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The  Bible  contains  a  record  of  something  that  has  hap- 
pened, something  that  puts  a  new  face  upon  life.  What 
that  something  is,  is  told  us  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John.  It  is  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  authority  of  the  Bible  should  be  tested  here 
at  the  central  point    Is  the  Bible  right  about  Jesus? 

The  Bible  account  of  Jesus  contains  mysteries,  but  the 
essence  of  it  can  be  put  almost  in  a  word.  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth was  not  a  product  of  the  world,  but  a  Saviour  come 
from  outside  the  world.  His  birth  was  a  mystery.  His 
life  was  a  life  of  perfect  purity,  of  awful  righteousness, 
and  of  gracious,  sovereign  power.  His  death  was  no  mere 
holy  martyrdom,  but  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
His  resurrection  was  not  an  aspiration  in  the  hearts  of  His 
disciples,  but  a  mighty  act  of  God.  He  is  alive,  and  pres- 
ent at  this  hour  tp  help  us  if  we  will  turn  to  Him.  He  is 
more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  men;  He  is  in  mysterious 
union  with  the  eternal  God. 

That  is  the  Bible  account  of  Jesus.  It  is  opposed  today 
by  another  account.  That  account  appears  in  many  forms, 
but  the  essence  of  it  is  simple.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  main- 
tains, was  the  fairest  flower  of  humanity.  He  lived  a  life  of 
remarkable  purity  and  imselfishness.  So  deep  was  His 
filial  piety,  so  profound  His  consciousness  of  a  mission, 
that  He  came  to  regard  himself,  not  merely  as  a  prophet, 
but  as  the  Messiah.  By  opposing  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Jews,  or  by  imprudent  obtrusion  of  His  lofty  claims.  He 
suffered  martyrdom.  He  died  on  the  cross.  After  His 
death,  His  followers  were  discouraged.  But  His  cause 
was  not  lost;  the  memory  of  Him  was  too  strong;  the 
disciples  simply  could  not  believe  that  He  had  perished. 
Predisposed  psychologically  in  this  way,  they  had  visionary 
experiences;  they  thought  they  saw  Hint  These  visions 
were  hallucinations.  But  they  were  the  means  by  which 
the  personality  of  Jesus  retained  its  power;  they  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church. 

There,  in  a  word,  is  the  issue.    Jesus  a  product  of  the 
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world,  or  a  heavenly  being  come  from  without?  A  teacher 
and  example,  or  a  Saviour?  The  issue  is  sliarp — ^the  Bible 
against  the  modern  preacher.  Here  is  the  real  test  of  Bible 
authority.  If  the  Bible  is  right  here,  at  the  decisive  point, 
probably  it  is  right  elsewhere.  If  it  is  wrong  here,  then  its 
authority  is  gone.  The  question  must  be  faced.  What 
shall  we  think  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

From  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  certain  interesting 
documents  have  been  preserved;  they  are  the  epistles  of 
PauL  The  genuineness  of  them — ^the  chief  of  them  at  any 
rate— is  not  seriously  doubted,  and  they  can  be  dated  with 
approximate  accuracy.  They  form,  therefore,  a  fixed  start- 
ing-point in  controversy.  These  epistles  were  written  by  a 
remarkable  man.  Paul  cannot  be  brushed  lightly  aside.  He 
was  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  that  ever  lived.  His  influence  was  a  mightj-  building; 
probably  it  was  not  erected  on  the  sand. 

In  his  letters,  Paul  has  revealed  the  very  depths  of  a 
tremendous  religious  experience.  That  experience  was 
founded,  not  upon  a  profound  philosophy  or  daring  specu- 
lation, but  upon  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  had  lived  but  a  few 
years  before.  That  Jew  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Paul 
had  a  strange  view  of  Jesus;  he  separated  Him  sharply  from 
man  and  placed  Him  clearly  on  the  side  of  God,  '*Not  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ",  he  says  at  the  beginning  of 
Galatians,  and  he  implies  the  same  thing  on  every  page 
of  his  letters.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Paul,  was  man, 
but  He  was  also  more. 

That  is  a  very  strange  fact.  Only  through  familiarity 
have  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  it.  Look  at  the  thing  a  mo- 
ment as  though  for  the  first  time.  A  Jew  lives  in  Palestine, 
and  is  executed  like  a  common  criminal.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  His  death  He  is  raised  to  divine  dignity  by  one 
of  His  contemporaries — ^not  by  a  negligible  enthusiast 
either,  but  by  one  of  the  most  commanding  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  So  the  thing  presents  itself  to  the 
modem  historian.  There  is  a  problem  here.  However 
the  problem  may  be  solved,  it  can  be  ignored  by  no  one 
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The  man  Jesus  deified  by  Paul — ^that  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact.  The  late  H.  J.  Holtzmami,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  exponent  of  modern  naturalistic  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  admitted  that  for  the  rapid  apotheosis  of 
Jesus  as  it  appears  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  he  was  able  to 
cite  no  parallel  in  the  religious  history  of  the  race.^ 

The  raising  of  Jesus  to  superhtmian  dignity  was  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  even  if  it  was  due  to  Paul.  But  it  was 
most  emphatically  not  due  to  Paul ;  it  can  be  traced  clearly 
to  the  original  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  that  too  on  the 
basis  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  alone.  The  epistles  show  that 
with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  Paul  was  in  agreement 
with  those  who  had  been  apostles  before  him.  Even  the 
Judaizers  had  no  dispute  with  Paul's  conception  of  Jesus 
as  a  heavenly  being.  About  other  things  there  was  debate ; 
about  this  point  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  conflict.  With 
regard  to  the  supernatural  Christ  Paul  appears  ever3nvhere 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  Palestinian  Christians.  That 
is  a  fact  of  enormous  significance.  The  heavenly  Christ  of 
Paul  was  also  the  Christ  of  those  who  had  walked  and 
talked  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Think  of  it!  Those  men 
had  seen  Jesus  subject  to  all  the  petty  limitations  of  human 
life.  Yet  suddenly,  almost  immediately  after  His  shameful 
death,  they  became  conviiKed  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
tomb  and  that  He  was  a  heavenly  being.  There  is  an  his- 
torical problem  here — for  modem  naturalism,  we  venture 
to  think,  an  unsolved  problem.  A  man  Jesus  regarded  as 
a  heavenly  being,  not  by  later  generations  who  could  be 
deceived  by  the  nimbus  of  distance  and  mystery,  but  ac- 
tually by  His  intimate  friends!  A  strange  hallucination 
indeed !  And  founded  upon  that  hallucination  the  whole  of 
the  modem  world ! 

So  much  for  Paul.  A  good  deal  can  be  leamed  from 
him  alone — enough  to  give  us  pause.  But  that  is  not  all  that 
we  know  about  Jesus ;  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  Gospels 
enrich  our  knowledge;  they  provide  an  extended  picture. 

*  In  Protestantische  Monatshefte,  iv(i90o),  pp.  465  ff.,  and  in  Christ' 
liche  Welt,  xxiv(i9io),  cohmm  153. 
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In  their  picture  of  Jesus  the  Gospels  agree  with  Paul; 
Uke  Paul,  they  make  of  Jesus  a  supernatural  person.  Not 
one  of  the  Gospels,  but  all  of  them!  The  day  is  past  when 
the  divine  Christ  of  John  could  be  confronted  with  a  human 
Christ  of  Mark,  Historical  students  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion have  now  come  to  see  that  Mark  as  well  as  John 
(though  it  is  believed  in  a  lesser  degree)  presents  an  ex- 
alted Christology,  Mark  as  well  as  John  represents  Jesus 
clearly  as  a  supernatural  person. 

A  supernatural  person,  according  to  modern  historians, 
never  existed.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  mod- 
em naturalism.  The  world,  it  b  said,  must  be  explained 
as  an  absolutely  unbroken  development,  obe>nng  fixed  laws. 
The  supernatural  Christ  of  the  Gospels  never  existed.  How 
then  explain  the  Gospel  picture?  You  might  explain  it  as 
fiction— the  Gospel  account  of  Jesus  throughout  a  myth. 
That  explanation  is  seriously  being  proposed  to-day.  But 
it  is  absurd;  it  will  never  convince  any  body  of  genuine 
historians.  The  matter  is  at  any  rate  not  so  simple  as  that 
The  Gospels  present  a  supernatural  person,  but  they  also 
present  a  real  person — a  very  real,  a  very  concrete,  a  very 
inimitable  person.  That  is  not  denied  by  modem  liberalism. 
Indeed  it  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  If  the  Jesus  who  spoke 
the  parables,  the  Jesus  who  opposed  the  Pharisees,  the  Jesus 
who  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  is  not  a  real  peison, 
living  under  real  conditions,  at  a  definite  point  of  time, 
then  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  history  from  sham. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  a 
supernatural  person ;  on  the  other  hand,  He  is  a  real  person. 
But  according  to  modem  naturalism,  a  supernatural  person 
never  existed*  He  is  a  supernatural  person;  He  is  a  real 
person;  and  yet  a  supernatural  person  is  never  real!  A 
problem  here!  What  is  the  solution?  Why,  obviously, 
says  the  modern  historian — obviously,  there  are  two  ele- 
ments in  the  Gospels.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  genuine 
historical  tradition.  That  has  preserved  the  real  Jesus.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  myth.  That  has  added  the  super- 
iral  attributes.    The  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  separate 
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the  two — to  discover  the  genuine  human  traits  of  the  Gali- 
lean prophet  beneath  the  gaudy  colors  which  have  almost 
hopelessly  defaced  His  portrait,  to  disentangle  the  human 
Jesus  from  the  tawdry  ornamentation  which  has  been  hung 
about  Him  by  naive  and  unintelligent  admirers. 

Separate  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel 
account  of  Jesus — ^that  has  'been  the  task  of  modem  liberal- 
ism. How  shall  the  work  be  done?  We  must  admit  at 
least  that  the  myth-making  process  began  very  early ;  it  has 
affected  even  the  very  earliest  literary  sources  that  we  know. 
But  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Whenever  the  mythical 
elaboration  began,  it  may  now  be  reversed.  Let  us  simply 
go  through  the  Gospels  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
tares.  Let  us  separate  the  natural  from  the  supernatural, 
the  human  from  the  divine,  the  believable  from  the  un- 
believable. When  we  have  thus  picked  out  the  workable 
elements,  let  us  combine  them  into  some  sort  of  picture  of 
the  historical  Jesus.  Such  is  the  method.  The  result  is 
what  is  called  "the  liberal  Jesus".  It  has  been  a  splendid 
effort.  I  know  scarcely  any  more  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit  than  this  "quest  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus".  The  modem  world  has  put  its  very  life 
and  soul  into  this  task.  It  has  been  a  splendid  effort.  But 
it  has  also  been — a  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  initial  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  natural  from  the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. The  two  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Some  of  the 
incidents,  you  say,  are  evidently  historical ;  they  are  so  full 
of  local  color;  they  could  never  have  been  invented.  Yes, 
but  unfortunately  the  miraculous  incidents  possess  exactly 
the  same  qualities.  You  help  yourself,  then,  by  admissions. 
Jesus,  you  say,  was  a  faith-healer  of  remarkable  power; 
many  of  the  cures  related  in  the  Gospels  are  real,  though 
they  are  not  really  miraculous.  But  that  does  not  carry 
you  far.  Faith-healing  is  often  a  totally  inadequate  ex- 
planation of  the  cures.  And  those  supposed  faith-cures  are 
not  a  bit  more  vividly,  more  concretely,  more  inimitably  re- 
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hied  than  the  inosl  imconiprofiiisiiig  of  the  miracks.  The 
attefnpl  to  separate  diiriiie  and  human  m  the  Gospels  leads 
naturally  to  a  radical  scepddsm.  The  wheat  is  rooted  up 
with  the  tares.  If  the  supernatural  is  untrue^  then  the  whole 
must  go,  for  the  supernatural  is  inseparable  from  the  rest. 
This  tendency  is  not  merely  logical;  it  is  not  merely  what 
might  naturally  be;  it  is  actual.  Liberal  scholars  are  reject- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  Gospels ;  others  are  denying  that 
there  is  any  certainly  historical  element  at  alL  Such  scep- 
ticism is  absurd  Of  it  you  need  have  no  fear;  it  will  al- 
ways be  corrected  by  common  sense.  The  Gospel  narrative 
is  too  inimitably  concrete,  too  absolutely  incapable  of  in- 
vention. If  elimination  of  the  supernatural  leads  logically 
to  elimination  of  the  whole,  that  is  simply  a  refutation  of 
the  whole  critical  process.  The  supernatural  Jesus  is  the 
only  Jesus  that  we  know. 

In  the  second  place,  suppose  this  first  task  has  been  ac- 
complished. It  is  really  impossible,  but  suppose  it  has  been 
done.  You  have  reconstructed  the  historical  Jesus — a 
teacher  of  righteousness,  an  inspired  prophet,  a  pure  wor- 
shipper of  God.  You  clothe  Him  with  all  the  art  of  mod- 
ern research;  you  throw  upon  Him  the  warm,  deceptivei 
calcium-light  of  modem  sentimentality.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose! The  liberal  Jesus  remains  an  impossible  figure  of  the 
stage.  There  is  a  contradiction  at  the  very  centre  of  His 
being.  That  contradiction  arises  from  His  Messianic  con* 
sciousness-  This  simple  prophet  of  yours,  this  humble 
child  of  God,  thought  that  He  was  a  heavenly  being  who 
was  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  be  the  instru- 
ment in  judging  the  eartli.  There  is  a  tremendous  con- 
tradiction here.  A  few  extremists  rid  themselves  easily 
of  the  difficulty;  they  simply  deny  that  Jesus  ever  thought 
He  was  the  Messiah.  An  heroic  measure,  which  is  gen- 
erally rejected!  The  Messianic  consciousness  is  rooted  far 
too  deep  in  the  sources  ever  to  be  removed  by  a  critical 
process.  That  Jesus  thought  He  was  the  Messiah  is  nearly 
as  certain  as  that  He  lived  at  all.    There  is  a  tremendous 
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problem  there.  It  would  be  no  problem  if  Jesus  were  an 
ordinary  fanatic  or  unbalanced  visionary;  He  might  then 
have  deceived  Himself  as  well  as  others.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  He  was  no  ordinary  fanatic,  no  m^alomaniac.  On 
the  contrary,  His  calmness  and  unselfishness  and  strength 
have  produced  an  indelible  impression.  It  was  such  an  one 
who  thought  that  He  was  the  Son  of  Man  to  come  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  A  contradiction!  Do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating.  The  difficulty  is  felt  by  all.  After  all  has 
been  done,  after  the  miraculous  has  carefully  been  elimi- 
nated, there  is  still,  as  a  recent  liberal  writer  has  said,  some- 
thing puzzling,  something  almost  uncanny,  about  Jesus.^  He 
refuses  to  be  forced  into  the  mould  of  a  harmless  teacher. 
A  few  men  draw  the  logical  conclusion.  Jesus,  they  say, 
was  insane.    That  is  consistent.    But  it  is  absurd. 

Suppose,  however,  that  all  these  objections  have  been 
overcome.  Suppose  the  critical  sifting  of  the  Grospel  tra- 
dition has  been  accomplished,  suppose  the  resulting  picture 
of  Jesus  is  comprehensible — even  then  the  work  is  only  half 
done.  How  did  this  hiunan  Jesus  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  superhuman  Jesus  by  His  intimate  friends,  and  how, 
upon  the  foundation  of  this  strange  belief  was  there  reared 
the  edifice  of  the  Christian  Church? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  in  one  of  the  petty 
principalities  subject  to  Rome,  there  lived  an  interesting 
man.  Until  the  ag«  of  thirty  years  He  led  an  obscure  life 
in  a  Galilean  family,  then  began  a  course  of  religious  and 
ethical  teaching  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  ministry  of 
healing.  At  first  His  preaching  was  crowned  with  a  mea- 
sure of  success,  but  soon  the  crowds  deserted  Him,  and 
after  three  or  four  years.  He  fell  victim  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  jealousy  of  His  countrymen  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
Roman  governor.  His  few  faithful  disciples  were  utterly 
disheartened;  His  shameful  death  was  the  end  of  all  their 
high  ambitions.  After  a  few  days,  however,  an  astonish- 
ing thing  happened.  It  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  all 
■  HtttmuUcr,  Jesus,  1913,  p.  71. 
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Tbose  same  dislieafttiied  mfot  soddadf  Sspbjtd 
z  nrpini^g^  actsvity.  Tliey  bcfiao  prndno^  with 
able  iuccyift»  in  Jenttakm,  the  my  soeac  of  Aei 
In  a  few  jrcars*  tbe  reEgicm  that  they  pg^ached  burst  tbe 
txaods  of  Jiidaiian,  and  plaiited  itself  in  tlie  great  centres 
of  At  Gfaeoo-Ronian  woclcL  At  first  dopised^  tbea  pcrse- 
emed*  it  or^came  all  obstades;  in  less  dan  three  bnodred 
years  it  became  die  dominant  rc%km  of  the  Empire;  and 
it  has  exerted  an  incaknlaUe  inflncnce  ttpon  tbe  modem 
world 

Jesus,  Himself,  the  Founder,  had  not  succeeded  in  win- 
ning any  considerable  number  of  permanent  adherents :  dur- 
ing His  lifetime,  the  genuine  disciples  were  comparatively 
few.  It  is  after  His  death  that  the  origin  of  Christiamty 
as  an  influential  movement  is  to  be  placed.  Now  it  seems 
exceedingly  minatural  that  Jesus'  disciples  could  thus  ac- 
complish what  He  had  failed  to  accomplish-  They  werej 
evidently  far  inferior  to  Him  in  spiritual  discernment  and'1 
in  courage;  they  had  not  displayed  the  slightest  trace  of 
originality;  they  had  been  abjectly  dependent  upon  the 
Master;  they  had  not  even  succeeded  in  tmderstanding  HitEL 
Furthermore,  what  little  understanding,  what  little  courage 
they  may  have  had  was  dissipated  by  His  death.  **Smitc  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered/*  How  could 
such  men  succeed  where  their  Master  had  failed?  How 
could  they  institute  the  mightiest  religious  movement  in 
the  history  of  the  world? 

Of  course,  you  can  amuse  yourself  by  suggesting  im- 
possible hypotheses.  You  might  suggest,  for  instance,  that 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  His  disciples  sat  quietly  down  and 
reflected  on  His  teaching,  **Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you."  '*Love  your  enemies/*  These 
are  pretty  good  principles;  they  are  of  permanent  value. 
Are  they  not  as  good  now,  the  disciples  might  have  said,  as 
they  were  when  Jesus  was  alive  ?  "Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven/'  Is  not  that  a  good  way  of  addressing  God? 
May  not  God  be  our  Father  even  though  Jesus  is  now  dead? 
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The  disciples  might  conceivably  have  come  to  such  con- 
clusions. But  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely. 
These  men  had  not  even  understood  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
when  He  was  alive,  not  even  under  the  immediate  impact  of 
that  tremendous  personality.  How  much  less  would  they 
understand  after  He  had  died,  and  died  in  a  way  that  in- 
dicated hopeless  failure !  What  hope  could  such  men  have, 
at  such  a  time,  of  influencing  the  world  ?  Furthermore,  the 
hypothesis  has  not  one  jot  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  Chris- 
tianity never  was  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  a  dead 
teacher. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  short  interval  between 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  first  Christian  preaching,  some- 
thing had  happened.  Something  must  have  happened  to 
explain  the  transformation  of  those  weak,  discouraged  men 
into  the  spiritual  conquerors  of  the  world.  Whatever  that 
happening  was,  it  is  the  greatest  event  in  history.  An  event 
is  measured  by  its  consequences — and  that  event  has  trans- 
formed the  world. 

According  to  modem  naturalism,  that  event,  which 
caused  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  a  vision, 
an  hallucination;  according  to  the  New  Testament,  it  was 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  The  former  hy- 
pothesis has  been  held  in  a  variety  of  forms;  it  has  been 
buttressed  by  all  the  learning  and  all  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  scholarship.  But  all  to  no  purpose !  The  visionary 
hypothesis  may  be  demanded  by  a  naturalistic  philosophy ; 
to  the  historian  it  must  ever  remain  imsatisfactory.  His- 
tory is  relentlessly  plain.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  is 
either  inexplicable,  or  else  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  But  if  the  resur- 
rection be  accepted,  then  the  lofty  claims  of  Jesus  are 
substantiated;  Jesus  was  then  no  mere  man,  but  God  and 
man,  Grod  come  in  the  flesh. 

We  have  examined  the  liberal  reconstruction  of  Jesus. 
It  breaks  down,  we  have  seen,  at  least  at  three  points. 

It  fails,  in  the  first  place,  in  trying  to  separate  divine  and 
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human  in  the  Gospel  picture.  Such  separation  is  impos- 
sible; divine  and  human  are  too  closely  interwoven;  reject 
the  divine,  and  yoo  must  reject  the  human  too.  To-day  the 
conclusion  is  being  drawn.  We  must  reject  it  all!  Jesus 
never  lived!  Are  you  disturbed  by  such  radicalism?  I  for 
my  part  not  a  bit  It  is  to  me  rather  the  most  hopeful 
si^  of  the  times.  The  liberal  Jesus  never  existed— that  is 
all  it  proves.  It  proves  nothing  against  the  divine  Saviour. 
Jesus  was  divine,  or  else  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  He 
ever  lived.    I  am  glad  to  accept  the  alternative. 

In  the  second  place,  the  liberal  Jesus,  after  he  has  -been 
reconstructed,  despite  His  limitations  is  a  monstrosity.  The 
Messianic  consciousness  introduces  a  contradiction  into  the 
ver\'  centre  of  His  being;  the  liberal  Jesus  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  ever  could  have  thought  that  He  was  the 
Messiah.  A  humble  teacher  who  thought  He  was  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth!  Such  an  one  would  have  been  in- 
sane. To-day  men  are  drawing  the  conclusion;  Jesus  is 
being  investigated  seriously  by  the  alienists.  But  do  not 
be  alarmed  at  their  diagnosis.  The  Jesus  they  are  investi- 
gating is  not  the  Jesus  of  the  Bible.  They  are  investigating 
a  man  who  thought  He  was  Messiah  and  was  not  Messiah ; 
against  one  who  thought  He  was  Messiah  and  was  Messiah 
they  have  obviously  nothing  to  say.  Their  diagnosis  may 
be  accepted;  perhaps  the  liberal  Jesus,  if  He  ever  existed, 
was  insane.    But  that  is  not  the  Jesus  whom  we  love. 

In  the  third  place,  the  liberal  Jesus  is  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  mighty 
edifice  of  Christendom  was  not  erected  upon  a  pin-point 
Radical  thinkers  are  drawing  the  conclusion.  Christianity, 
they  say,  was  not  founded  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It 
arose  in  some  other  way.  It  was  a  syncretistic  religion; 
Jesus  was  the  name  of  a  heathen  god.  Or  it  was  a  social 
movement  that  arose  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
centur}%  These  constructions  need  no  refutation;  they  are 
absurd.  Hence  comes  their  value.  Because  they  are  ab- 
surd,  they  reduce   liberalism   to  an   absurdity.      A  mild- 
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mannered  rabbi  will  not  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Church.  Liberalism  has  left  a  blank  at  the  beginning  of 
Christian  history.  History  abhors  a  vacuum.  These  absurd 
theories  are  the  necessary  consequence;  they  have  simply 
tried  to  fill  the  void. 

The  modem  substitute  for  the  Jesus  of  the  Bible  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  liberal  Jesus — ^what  a  world 
of  lofty  thinking,  what  a  wealth  of  noble  sentiment  was 
put  into  His  construction!  But  now  there  are  seme  indi- 
cations that  He  is  about  to  fall.  He  is  beginning  to  give 
place  to  a  radical  scepticism.  Such  scepticism  is  absurd; 
Jesus  lived,  if  any  history  is  true.  Jesus  lived,  but  what 
Jesus?  Not  the  Jesus  of  modem  naturalism!  But  the 
Jesus  of  the  Bible !  In  the  wonders  of  the  Gospel  story,  in 
the  character  of  Jesus,  in  His  mysterious  self-consciousness, 
in  the  very  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  discover  a 
problem,  which  defies  the  best  efforts  of  the  naturalistic  his- 
torian, which  pushes  us  relentlessly  off  the  safe  ground  of 
the  phenomenal  world  toward  the  intellectual  abyss  of 
supematuralism,  which  forces  us,  despite  the  resistance  of 
the  modem  mind,  to  recognize  a  very  act  of  God,  which 
substitutes  for  the  silent  God  of  philosophy  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  having  spoken  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  imto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  good 
news;  it  is  an  event  that  has  put  a  new  face  upon  life. 
But  how  can  the  acceptance  of  an  historical  fact  satisfy  the 
longing  of  our  souls?  Must  we  stake  our  salvation  upon 
the  intricacies  of  historical  research  ?  Is  the  trained  histor- 
ian the  modem  priest  without  whose  gracious  intervention 
no  one  can  see  God?  Surely  some  more  immediate  certi- 
tude is  required. 

The  objection  would  be  valid  if  history  stood  alone.  But 
history  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  confirmed  by  experience. 

An  historical  conviction  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
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not  the  end  of  faiths  but  only  the  beginning;  if  faith  stops 
there,  it  will  probably  never  stand  the  fires  of  aiticisni- 
We  are  told  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead;  the  message  is 
supported  by  a  singular  weight  of  evidence.  But  it  is  not 
just  a  message  remote  from  us;  it  coocems  not  merely  the 
past  If  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  as  He  is  declared  to 
have  done  in  the  Gospels,  then  He  is  still  alive,  and  if  He 
is  still  alive,  then  He  may  still  be  found.  He  is  present 
with  us  to-day  to  help  us  if  we  will  but  turn  to  HinL  The 
historical  evidence  for  the  resurrection  amounted  only  to 
probability ;  probability  is  the  best  that  history  can  do.  But 
the  probability  was  at  least  sufficient  for  a  trial.  We  ac- 
cepted the  Easter  message  enough  to  make  trial  of  it.  And 
making  trial  of  it  we  found  that  it  is  true.  Christian  ex- 
perience cannot  do  without  history,  but  it  adds  to  history 
that  directness,  that  immediateness,  that  intimacy  of  con- 
viction which  delivers  us  from  fear.  **Now  we  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  saying;  for  wc  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world/' 

The  Bible,  then,  is  right  at  the  central  point;  it  is  right 
in  its  account  of  Jesus;  it  has  validated  its  principal  claim. 
Here,  however,  a  curious  phenomenon  comes  into  view. 
Some  men  are  strangely  ungratefuL  Now  that  we  have 
Jesus,  they  say,  we  can  be  indiflferent  to  the  Bible.  We 
have  the  present  Christ;  we  care  nothing  about  the  dead 
documents  of  the  past.  You  have  Christ?  But  how,  pray, 
did  you  get  Him  ?  There  is  but  one  answer ;  you  got  Him 
through  the  Bible.  Without  the  Bible  you  would  never 
have  known  so  much  as  whether  there  be  any  Christ.  Yet 
now  that  you  have  Christ  you  give  the  Bible  up;  you  are 
ready  to  abandon  it  to  its  enemies;  you  are  not  interested 
in  the  findings  of  criticism.  Apparently,  then,  you  have 
used  the  Bible  as  a  ladder  to  scale  the  dizzy  height  of 
Christian  experience,  but  now  that  you  are  safe  on  top 
you  kick  the  ladder  down.  Very  natural !  But  what  of  the 
poor  souls  who  are  still  battling  with  the  flood  beneath.^ 
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They  need  the  ladder  too.  But  the  figure  is  misleading. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  ladder;  it  is  a  foundation.  It  is  but- 
tressed, indeed,  by  experience;  if  you  have  the  present 
Christ,  then  you  know  that  the  Bible  account  is  true.  But 
if  the  Bible  were  false,  your  faith  would  go.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  be  indifferent  to  Bible  criticism.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  The  Bible  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  Undermine  that  foundation,  and  the  Church  will 
fall.    It  will  fall,  and  great  will  be  the  fall  of  it. 

Two  conceptions  of  Christianity  are  struggling  for  the 
ascendency  to-day ;  the  question  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing is  part  of  a  still  larger  problem.  The  Bible  against  the 
modem  preacher!  Is  Christianity  a  means  to  an  end,  or 
an  end  in  itself,  an  improvement  of  the  world,  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  world?  Is  sin  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
development  of  humanity,  or  a  yawning  chasm  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  universe?  Is  the  world's  good  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  world's  evil,  or  is  this  world  lost  in  sin?  Is 
communion  with  God  a  help  toward  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity, or  itself  the  one  great  ultimate  goal  of  human  life? 
Is  Grod  identified  with  the  world,  or  separated  from  it  by 
the  infinite  abyss  of  sin?  Modern  culture  is  here  in  con- 
flict with  the  Bible.  The  Church  is  in  perplexity.  She  is 
trying  to  compromise.  She  is  saying,  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace.  And  rapidly  she  is  losing  her  power. 
The  time  has  come  when  she  must  choose.  God  grant  she 
may  choose  aright!  God  grant  she  may  decide  for  the 
Bible!  The  Bible  is  despised — ^to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness — ^but  the  Bible  is  right. 
God  is  not  a  name  for  the  totality  of  things,  but  an  awful, 
mysterious,  holy  Person,  not  a  "present  God",  in  the  mod- 
em sense,  not  a  God  who  is  with  us  by  necessity,  and  has 
nothing  to  offer  us  but  what  we  have  already,  but  a  God 
who  from  the  heaven  of  His  awful  holiness  has  of  His  own 
free  grace  had  pity  on  our  bondage,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
deliver  us  from  the  present  evil  world  and  receive  us  into 
the  glorious  freedom  of  communion  with  Himself. 

Princeton,  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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In  all  recent  works  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  charge  is 
made,  that  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  written  at  a 
time  much  later  than  that  at  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  have  always  and  unanimously,  until  recently,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  written.  Since  the  last  six  chapters  are  in 
the  first  person,  and  since  they  are  dated  from  the  reigns 
of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  they  claim  to  be  the  record  of  visions  which  can 
have  been  known  only  to  Daniel  himself.  The  first  six 
chapters,  though  written  in  the  third  person,  purport  to 
record  actual  events  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions  during  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Belshaz- 
zar, and  Darius  the  Mede,  In  ancient  times,  the  claim  of 
Daniel  to  be  historical  was  contested  only  by  Porphyry,  a 
man  wiio  rejected  all  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  however* 
it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  the  first  six  cliapters 
of  Daniel  arc  at  best  but  a  series  of  traditions  "cast  by  the 
author  into  a  literary  form,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  time'*;  and  that  the  visions  of  the 
last  six  cliapters  are  a  narration  of  events  already  post,  put 
in  an  apocalyptic  form. 

Among  the  siK;cifications  in  this  general  charge  against 
the  historical  character  of  Daniel,  is  the  one  which  will 
now  be  considered,  to  wit:  That  the  position  o^f  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  points  "more  or  less  de- 
cisively to  an  author  later  than  Daniel  himself'. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  specific  charge,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  method.  First,  I  shall  state  the  charge  in  the 
words  of  those  that  make  it.  Secondly,  I  shall  present  the 
admissions  and  assumptions  involved  in  the  charge. 
Thirdly,  I  shall  cite  and  discuss  the  evidence  upon  which 
these  assumptions  rest.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  give  the  con* 
elusions  which  the  evidence  seems  to  justify. 
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The  Charge 

The  first  proof  di  the  late  date  of  Daniel  is  "the  position 
of  the  Book  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  not  among  the  Prophets, 
but  in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Hagiographa,  and  among  the  latest  of  these,  in  proximity 
to  Esther.  Though  little  definite  is  known  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  the  division  known  as  the  Pro- 
phets was  doubtless  formed  prior  to  the  Hagiographa; 
and  had  the  Book  olf  Daniel  existed  at  the  time,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  would  have  ranked  as  the  work  of  a 
prophet,  and  have  been  included  among  the  former".^ 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  "Daniel  never  occupied  a  place 
among  the  Prophetical  Books,  but  is  included  in  the  third 
collection  of  sacred  writings,  called  the  Kethubim  or  Hagi- 
ographa. Of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  very  little 
is  known  with  certainty,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  collection  of  Prophetical  Books,  from  which  les- 
sons were  read  in  the  Synagogue,  was  definitely  closed 
sometime  before  the  Hagiographa,  of  which  the  greater 
part  had  no  place  in  the  public  services.  That  the  collec- 
tion of  Prophetical  Books  cannot  have  been  completed  till 
sometime  after  the  Exile,  is  obvious,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  Daniel  was  then  known  to  the  Jews,  the  exclusion  of 
this  book  is  wholly  inexplicable.^ 

"The  place  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  among  the  Hagi- 
ographa favors  also  its  late  composition.  If  it  had  been 
written  during  the  Exile,  notwithstanding  its  apocalyptic 
character,  it  naturally  would  have  been  i^aced  among  the 
prophets."^ 

"Not  until  the  time  of  the  LXX  (which,  moreover,  has 
treated  the  text  of  Daniel  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion)  does 
it  find  a  place,  after  Ezekiel,  as  the  fourth  of  the  'great' 


*  Driver,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  497. 

*  A.  A,  Bevan,  A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  p.  11. 
•E.  L.  Curtis  in  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary. 
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propbcti,  and  du  it  comes  to  jmm  tkn  ooce  ia  the  Ktvr 
Tcstmat  Duid  w  des^Enaled  as  a  piofhA^ 

^Thc  poAism  of  die  book  aaioi^  dv  H^iognfla  i 
itead  o£  amoag  the  Profibctical  woffcs  wnold  seem  to  incfi*! 
cate  that  it  fmm  hare  been  introdticcd  after  the  dosn^  of 
die  Prophetical  Canofu*^    **The  uauiral  nrrbmlkM  negaidr. 
iag  the  posidoa  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  thai  the  ivoricj 
•Qould  not  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  comfife-l 
tioQ  of  the  aecood  pan  of  the  Cancm,  as  otbenrise.  the  col- 
Jectors  df  the  Pro^edcal  writings,  who  in  this  case  did  not 
aegkct  even  the  parable  of  Jonah,  would  hanHy  faafei 
^nored  the  record  of  such  a  great  pfophct  as  Danid  is  rep-j 
xesentacd  to  be.**^ 

Among  "objcctiTe  reasons  of  the  utmost  weigi^  whidi 
render  the  view  of  its  non-genuineness  necessary".  Profes- 
sor Comill  mentions  *'tfae  position  of  the  book  in  the  He- 
brew Canon,  where  it  is  inserted,  not  among  the  propbetSr . 
but  in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon,  the  soKalled  Hagi* 
ographa.  If  it  were  the  work  of  a  prophet  of  the  nine  of 
Cyrus,  no  reason  would  be  evident,  why  there  should  be 
withheld  from  it  a  designation  which  was  not  denied  to  a 
Haggai,  Zcchariah,  and  Malachi — nay,  even  to  a  Jonah".* 

*'In  the  Hebrew  Canon,  Daniel  is  not  placed  among  the 
Prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiog^rapha,  the  latest  section  of  the 
Canon;  although  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who 
were  later  than  the  time  at  which  Daniel  is  described  as 
living,  are  placed  among  the  prophets.  Either  the  Jews  did 
not  regard  the  book  as  prophetical,  or  it  was  considerably 
later  than  Malachi,  c.  444.^ 


Assumptions 

The  assumptions  involved  in  the  above  statements  are  as 
foUows:  I.  It  is  assumed  that  the  position  of  a  book  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon  determines  the  time  of  its  writing,  or 

*ICamt>hausen  in  Encyclopedia  Bibl^a,  Vol.  i,  p.  tail. 

•  Prince,  Commentary  on  Daniel,  pp,  15-16, 

*  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  3B4-6. 
'  Bennett ;  A  Biblical  Introdmtion,  p.  225. 
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2.  at  least  that  the  position  of  a  boc4c  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
determines  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Canon.  3.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  called 
"Prophets"  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  was  doubtless  formed 
prior  to  the  Hagiographa.  4.  It  is  assumed  that  had  the 
book  of  Daniel  existed  at  the  time  when  the  division  called 
Prophets  was  formed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if 
it  had  been  ranked  among  the  prophetical  books,  it  would 
have  been  placed  in  this  division.  5.  It  is  assumed  that  no 
reason  is  evident  why  there  should  have  been  withheld  from 
a  Daniel  a  designation  which  was  not  denied  to  a  Haggai, 
a  Zechariah,  and  a  Malachi- — nay,  even  to  a  Jonah.  6.  It  is 
assumed  that  Daniel  never  occupied  a  place  among  the  pro- 
phetical books.  7.  It  is  assumed  that  the  collection  of 
prophetical  books  'from  which  lessons  were  read  in  the 
synagogues,  was  definitely  closed  before  the  Hagiographa. 
8.  It  is  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Hagiographa 
had  no  place  in  the  public  services. 

Admissions  of  the  Critics 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  these  assumptions, 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  admissions  of  the 
critics  on  the  matter  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  assump- 
tions; and  on  the  character  of  the  premises  that  justify 
these  critics  in  their  conclusions.  First,  as  to  the  evidence. 
Dr.  Driver  admits  that  "little  definite  is  known  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Canon".  Mr.  Bevan,  also,  admits  that 
"of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  very  little  is  known". 
Secondly,  as  to  the  character  of  the  premises  from  which 
they  deduce  their  conclusions,  it  will  be  noted  in  the  above 
citations,  that  Dr.  Driver  says,  alfter  having  admitted  that 
very  little  is  known  respecting  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
that  the  division  known  as  the  Prophets  was  "doubtless 
formed  prior  to  the  Hagiographa",  and  that  "it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  would  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  former".  Professor  Comill  says  that 
"no  reason  is  evident  why  Daniel  should  not  be  among  the 
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Prophets".  Professor  Prince  says  that  the  position  of  the 
book  would  seem  to  uidicate,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Caooa  after  the  closing  of  the  Prophetical  Camm.  and  the 
natural  explanation  of  its  position  is  that  it  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Prophetical  Canon.  Mr 
Bcvan  says  that  there  is  everj^  reason  to  believe  that  th^ 
collection  of  Haphtaroth  was  made  before  the  closing  ol 
the  Hagtographa;  and  that  on  the  suppositioci  that  Danic 
was  known,  his  exclusion  from  the  Prophetical  Canon  is  in- 
explicable, or  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Book. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  admitting  that  little  is 
known,  the  critics  indulge  in  such  i^rases  and  words  as 
'^doubtless'',  "reasonable  to  suppose'-,  "seem  to  indicatc'\ 
"every*  reason  to  believe",  "supposition",  "not  easy  to  recon- 
cile", "inexplicable**,  "natural  explanation",  and  so  forth. 
All  of  these  words  and  phrases  are  admissions  on  the  par 
of  the  critics  that  their  theor)^  with  regard  to  the  book 
Daniel  is  not  convincingly  supported  by  the  evidence,  even 
themselves  being  witnesses. 

Evidence 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  divisions,  number,  order, 
and  use  of  the  books  regarded  by  the  Jews  and  Christians 
as  canonical  may,  for  convenience  of  treatment,  be  mar- 
shalled under  two  heads:  i,  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
divisions,  number  and  order ;  and  2,  that  relating  to  the  use. 

I.  Divisions^  Number  and  Order 
1*  Ben  Sira,  the  elder,  speaks  a  number  of  times  of  the 
Law,®  and  cites  in  order  Joshua,  Judges^  Samuel,  Kings» 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel,  Job,  The  Twelve  Prophets,  and 
Nehemiah.  He  cites,  also,  from  Chronicles,  and  mentions 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Proverbs  of  Salomon.® 

2,  The  Prologue  to  the  Greek  translation  of  Ben  Sira, 

•References  to  the  Torah  are  found  in  15-1;  32.15,  17,  18,  24;  33J» 

J3;  4i4»  8;  42.2;  45.5;  48.3.  6;  494;  Saaa 
'Chapters  44-49. 
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written  about  132  B.C.,  refers  three  times  to  the  three-fold 
division  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  follows :  ( i )  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  other  books  which  follow  them. 
(2).  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  other  ancestral 
books.  (3).  The  Law  and  the  Prophecies  and  the  rest  of 
the  books. 

3.  The  First  Book  df  Maccabees  contains  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Mattathius,  the  father  of  the  Macca- 
bees, to  his  sons  in  the  year  169  B.C.,  just  before  his 
decease  (ii.  49**-6i)  :  "Now  hath  pride  and  rebuke  gotten 
strength,  and  the  time  of  destruction,  and  the  wrath  of 
indignation :  now  therefore,  my  sons,  be  ye  zealous  for  the 
Law  and  give  your  lives  tfor  the  covenant  of  your  fathers. 
Call  to  remembrance  what  acts  our  fathers  did  in  their 
time ;  so  shall  you  receive  great  honor  and  an  everlasting 
name.  Was  not  Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation, 
and  it  was  imputed  imto  him  for  righteousness?  Joseph 
in  the  time  of  his  distress  kept  the  commandment  and  was 
made  lord  of  Egypt  Phinehas  our  if ather  in  being  zealous 
and  fervent  obtained  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood. Jesus  for  fulfilling  the  word  was  made  a  judge  in 
Israel.  Caleb  for  bearing  witness  before  the  congregation 
received  the  heritage  df  the  land.  David  for  being  merci- 
ful possessed  the  throne  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Elias 
for  being  zealous  and  fervent  for  the  Law  was  taken  up 
into  heaven.  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  by  believing 
were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel  for  his  innocency  was 
delivered  Ifrom  the  mouth  of  lions.  And  thus  consider  ye 
throughout  all  ages,  that  none  that  put  their  trust  in  him 
shall  be  overcome,"  etc. 

4.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  124  B.C.,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  (ii.  13)  of 
"the  records  and  commentaries  of  Nehemiah  and  how 
founding  a  library,  he  gathered  together  the  books  concern- 
ing the  kings  and  prophets  and  those  of  David  and  epistles 
of  kings  concerning  votive  offerings."  The  Syriac  version 
is  slightly  different  and  reads  thus :    "It  is  related  in  books 


and  aj ranged  in  onfer  dK  ^wJi>  of  tbt  ki^gilaiBi  aad  oi 
the  prophets  and  of  Dmd  and  tbe  letters  of  the  laags 


*  5.  Philo.  who  died  about  A.D.  40^  sxf%  iSmt  the  sf£t  of 
the  Tberapeotae  reoehred  ''the  Law,  and  the  Orades  al- 
tered hf  the  ProfifactSy  and  the  hyuius  and  the  other  (writ- 
mgi)  hj  which  knowledge  and  p^ty  are  angiDGOled  and 

perfected"-^* 

6.  In  tbe  New  Testazncst  the  foOowii^  passages  bear 
apcm  our  subject:  (i).  In  Lnicexxhr*  44^  theLofd  speaks 
of  those  things  which  were  wiilteu  eonreming  Him  ^tn  the 
Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  to  the  Psalms''. 
(2).  In  Luke  xxjv,  2j^  tbe  author  speaks  of  '*Mo6es  and  all . 
the  Prophets".  With  this  compare 'l-aw  and  the  Prophets" 
of  John  i.  45.  (3),  In  Matthew  xxiv.  15,  mention  is  made 
of  *'Daniel  the  prophet'*-  With  this  compare  *T>avid  the 
prophet*'  Mat-  xiii,  35,  Acts  ii-  30;  "Isaiah  the  prophet", 
MaL  ill.  3'*,  Jonah  the  prophet".  Mat  xii,  39;  and  "the 
prof^et  Joel"  Acts  ii.  16, 

7.  Josephus  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  Canon :  **We 
have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us,  dis- 
agreeing from  and  contradicting  one  another,  but  only 
twenty-two  books,  which  contain  the  records  of  all  the  past 
times;  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine;  and  6f  them 
five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.  This 
interval  of  time  was  little  short  of  three  thousand  years; 
but  as  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the 
prophets,  who  were  after  Moses,  wrote  down  what  was 
done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.    The  remaining  four 

"Sec  Lagardc.  Ltbri  Apocryphi  Veteris  Ttstamsntt  Syriace,  p.  216, 
^De  Vita  contemplativa,  iL  475.    The  i^nmneoess  of  this  work  has 

been  defended  in  recent  times  by  F.  C  Conybearc,  P.  Wcndland,  and  L. 

Massebieau;  the  last  of  whom  has  *'shown  with  great  thoroughness 

that  in  language  and  thought  alike  it  is  essentially  Philonic".    Sec  Art* 

by  Professor  Bigg  in  Bncy,  Brii,  XXI,  412. 
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books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct 
of  human  life.  It  is  true,  our  history  has  been  written  since 
Artaxerxes,  very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed 
of  like  authority  with  the  former  by  our  ^forefathers,  be- 
cause there  hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets 
since  that  time;  and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
those  books  of  our  own  nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do; 
for  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one 
has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  anything  to  them  or  take 
anything  from  them".^^ 

Of  Daniel  himself,  Josephus  says:  "He  was  so  happy 
as  to  have  strange  revelations  made  to  him  and  those  as 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  ...  He  retains 
a  remembrance  that  will  never  fail,  for  the  several  books 
that  he  wrote  and  left  behind  him  are  still  read  by  us 
till  this  time;  and  from  them  we  believe  that  Daniel  con- 
versed with  Gknl;  for  he  did  not  only  prophesy  of  future 
events,  as  did  the  other  prophets,  but  he  also  determined 
the  time  of  their  accomplishment;  and  while  the  prophets 
used  to  foretell  misfortunes,  and  on  that  account  were 
disagreeable  both  to  the  kings  and  to  the  multitude, 
Daniel  was  to  them  a  prophet  of  good  things,  and  this  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  by  the  agreeable  nature  di  his  predic- 
tions, he  procured  the  good-will  of  all  men;  and  by  the 
accomplishment  of  them,  he  procured  the  belief  of  their 
truth,  and  the  opinion  of  (a  sort  of)  divinity  for  himself, 
among  the  multitude.  He  also  wrote  and  left  behind  him 
what  made  manifest  the  accuracy  and  undeniable  veracity  of 
his  predictions.  .  .  .  And  indeed  it  so  came  to  pass,  that 
our  nation  suffered  these  things  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
according  to  Daniel's  vision,  and  what  he  wrote  many  years 
before  they  came  to  pass.  In  the  very  same  manner  Daniel 
also  wrote  concerning  the  Roman  government,  and  that  our 
country  should  be  made  desolate  by  them.  All  these  things 
did  this  man  leave  in  writing,  as  God  had  showed  them  to 
him,  insomuch  as  that  such  as  read  his  prophecies,  and  see 

"  Contra  Apion,  i.  8. 
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how  they  have  been  fulfilled,  would  wonder  at  the  honor 
with  which  God  honored  Daniel^** 

8.  In  his  Eclogues,  a  coUection  of  testimonies  to  Christ 
and  Christianity  made  from  the  Old  Testament,  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis  about  A.D.  175,  gives  **a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  tfic  Old  Testament  which  it  is  necessary  to 
quote".  We  have  two  recensions  of  this  catalogue,  one  in 
the  Church  History  of  Eusebius^  iv.  26,  the  other  in  the 
Syriac  fragments  published  bj^  Curcton.  The  Greek  of 
Eusebius  reads:  "Melito  to  his  brother  Onesimus,  Greet- 
ing: since  thou  hast  often,  in  thy  zeal  for  the  word,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  extracts  made  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  concerning  the  Saviour,  and  concerning  our  en- 
tire faith,  and  hast  also  desired  to  have  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  ancient  books,  as  regards  their  number  and  their 
order,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  task,  knowing 
thy  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  thy  desire  to  gain  in  forma* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  word»  and  knowing  that  thou,  in  the 
yearning  after  God,  esteemest  these  things  above  all  else, 
struggling  to  attain  eternal  salvation.  Accordingly,  when 
I  went  East,  and  came  to  the  place  where  these  things  were 
preached  and  done,  I  learned  accurately  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  sent  them  to  thee  as  written  below. 
Their  names  are  as  follows:  Genesis,  Exodus.  Numbers, 
Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  five  books;  Jesus  Nave,  Judges. 
Ruth ;  of  Kings,  four  books;  of  Chronicles,  two;  the  Psalms 
of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  also  is  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job;  of  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah; of  the  twelve  prophets,  one  book;  Daniel,  Ezekiel 
Esdras." 

From  the  Syriac  recension  I  shall  give  only  the 
names  in  order,  to  wit:  **Of  Moses,  five  (books),  Genesis* 
and  Exodus,  and  Numbers  and  that  of  the  Priests,  and 
Deuteronomy;  and  again  that  of  Joshua  son  of  Nun.  and 
the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth;  and  the  book  of  four  Kings: 
the  book  of  two  Chronicles;  and  the  Psalms  of  David;  and 
of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  which  is  Wisdom,  and  Koheleth, 


*  Antiquities^  X,   xi.   7. 
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and  the  Song  of  Songs;  and  Job;  and  of  the  Prophets, 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Twelve  Prophets  together, 
and  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  and  Ezra." 

9.  In  Chapter  iv.  21-22  of  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  is 
found  the  following  partial  list  of  Old  Testament  books: 
^*A11  these  things,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  Psalms,  in 
the  Parables  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  in  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  his  son,  and  in  the  words  of  Korah  and 
Ethan  the  Israelite,  and  in  the  words  of  Asaph,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  Psalms  also  which  the  angel  of  the  Spirit  in- 
spired. 22.  (Namely),  in  those  which  have  not  the  name 
written,  and  in  the  words  of  my  father  Amos,  and  of 
Hosea  the  prophet,  and  of  Micah  and  Joel  and  Nahum,  and 
Jonah  and  Obadiah  and  Habakkuk  and  Haggai  and  Zepha- 
niah  and  Zechariah  and  Malachi  and  in  the  words  of  Joseph 
the  Just,  and  in  the  words  of  Daniel."** 

10.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Fourth  Esdras,  the  Minor 
Prophets  are  enumerated  in  the  following  order:  Hosea, 
Amos  and  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah  and  Jonah,  Nahum  and 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
whidi  is  called  also  an  angel  of  the  Lord". 

11.  In  the  Talmud,  the  following  are  the  most  important 
allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

( 1 )  "The  Rabbis  have  taught  the  order  of  succession  in 
the  Books  of  the  Prophets  nms  thus:  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Twelve. 
The  order  of  succession  in  the  Hagiographa  is :  Ruth,  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  Job  and  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Lamentations,  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Esther, 
Ezra  and  Chronicles."** 

(2)  "All  Sacred  Scriptures  render  the  hands  unclean. 
The   Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes  render  the  hands 


"See  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  by  R.  H.  Charles.  If  we  put  these 
verses  in  the  Testament  of  HDezekiah,  they  will  have  been  written 
according  to  Charles  between  A.D.  88  and  100.  If  they  belong  to  the 
Redactor,  they  were  written  about  A.D.  200.    See  pp.  xliv-xlv. 

^  Baba  Bathra  14b. 


oot  nfaed,  do 


lag  that  it  was  ShauKTs  ofiakm  tfcat  dK  hook  tiff 
iras  not  dictated  bjr  file  Holf  SpiiiL    Bat  Sbcnnd 
diat  the  book  of  Estlier  vas  dioalxd  bgr  tlK  Holy 

(4)  *Ttfninifcei   Aat  man  vidi  respect;  fais 
HaiBwiiah  the  sod  ot  Hezekiah.    Had  it  not  befs  for 
the  book  of  Eiefciet  woald  hare  been  snppitased,  Iwraiwe  its 
€€mimn  were  cootracfitonr  to  the  woids  of  the  Law.^"^ 

(5)  On  the  festival  of  the  Year,  three  texts  at  least  were 
read  t  rooi  the  Law,  three  from  the  Psalnis»  and  three  froin 
the  Prophets.'* 

(6)  On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  sdectkms  were  read  to 
the  High  Priest  "in  Job  and  in  Ezra  and  in  Chronicles. 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Kcbutal  said,  'I  often  read  before 
htm  in  D^iid*,"— 


^  Yadayim,  itL  ^   Id.  nr.  4- 

"Ferhapft  Hameraiii  b  Hooer. 

^Yadayim,  hr,  s 

^M^giUa,  foL  7±   Set  Hersbon,  Trgasmret  of  iU  Talmmd,  p^  44 

**  HcTfthon^  p.  45,  Moed  Kaiam,  5a-  In  a  notc^  Hershoii  adds:  ^tashi 
Iff  hco  points  EzdL  x!iv.  51  and  x!v.  20  as  contradictions  to  die  Law. 
From  th€  former  text  it  migiit  be  inferred  that  Isniiditcs  mrt  aDowed 
to  eat  that  wiiich  was  prohibited  to  the  priests,  and  this  would  be  a 
comradiction  to  the  Law.  The  second  passage  contains  an  innovation 
of  the  prophet,  for  the  Law  says  nothing  about  sucii  a  sacrifice  as  tiiat 
on  the  second  day  of  the  month'*. 

•  See  Barclay,  The  Talmud,  p.  157. 

■  Yonui/i.6, 
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(7)  "The  Chaldee  (Aramaic)  passages  in  Ezra  and 
Daniel  defile  the  hands."^^ 

(8)  "All  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  saved  from  fire  on 
the  Sabbath".  "This  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
Hagiographa  as  well  as  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."-* 

(9)  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  as 
Scripture  in  one  or  another  of  the  tractates  of  the  Mishna. 
The  two  usual  formulas  of  citation  are  "It  is  written",  and 
"It  is  said",  both  being  used  alike  for  quotations  from  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  For  example,  (a) 
"It  is  written".  Deut.  xvi.  14,  in  Moedkaton;  i  Kings  vi. 
20  in  Megillah;  Dan.  li.  46  in  Sanhedrin,  Dan.  iii.  12  in 
Megilldh.  (b).  "It  is  said".  Gen.  xxiv.  42  in  Sanhedrin; 
I  Sam.  XV.  32,  id.;  Dan.  ii.  32,  id. 

(10)  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  citation  of  all  of  the 
so-called  disputed  books,  Proverbs,  Chronicles,  Jonah,  Ezek- 
iel,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Esther,  with  the 
same  formulas  as  those  employed  for  the  Law.  E.g.,  2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  13,  Sanhedrin:  Proverbs,  iii.  2,  8,  16,  18,  iv. 
9,  22,  Aboth;  Ezekiel  xli.  2:?,  Aboth;  Jonah  iii.  10,  Taanith; 
Ecc.  i.  15,  Sukkoth,  Chagiga;  Song  of  Songs  iii.  11,  Tad- 
nith;  Esther  ii.  22,  Aboth.  A  citation  from  the  Song  of 
Songs,  iii.  9,  10,  is  introduced  by  the  phrase  "the  explana- 
tion of  the  Prophets  is",  Sukkoth,  vi. 

(11)  "Some  desired  also  to  withdraw  (ganaz)  the  book 
of  Proverbs  from  use  because  it  contained  internal  contradic- 
tions,^* but  the  attempt  was  abandoned  because  the  wise 
men  declared:  'We  have  examined  more  deeply  into  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  have  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty'."2« 

(12)  "At  first,  they  withdrew  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes  from  public  use,  because  they 


*  Yadaytm,  iv.  5. 
^  Shahhath,  xvi. 

*E.g.  xxvi.  4  and  5,  "Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  foUy^,  and 
"Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly". 
''Sabbath,  30b. 
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spoke  in  parables.     And  so  they  continued,  until  the  men 
of  the  Great  S\Tiagogue  came  and  expounded  thenL"^' 

(13)  *The  wise  men  desired  to  hide  (ganaz)  the  book 
of  Koheleth,  because  its  language  was  often  sclf-contra- 
dictory."2« 

(14)  "Again,  it  was  asserted  that  Ecclesiastes  contra- 
dicted other  Scriptures,  Thus,  in  Sabbath  30a.  where  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Preacher  contradicts  the  words  of  the 
Psalter:  **0  Solomon,  where  is  thy  wisdom?  where  is  thy 
discernment?  Doth  it  not  suffice  thee  that  many  of  thy 
words  contradict  the  utterances  of  David,  that  thou  contra- 
dictest  even  thyself?"^** 

(15)  "Moses  wrote  his  own  book,  as  also  the  chapter  of 
Balaam's  prophecy  and  Parables,  and  the  book  of  Job. 
Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  last  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  and  also 
Judges  and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  through 
the  ten  elders  Adam,  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  He- 
man,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah. 
Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  as  also  the  Kings  and  the 
Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his  company  wrote  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  mtn 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  wrote  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets,  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  book 
of  Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book  and  joined  on  the 
Chronicles."*** 

(16)  Next  to  the  Law,  most  of  the  so-called  disputed 
Books  were  most  highly  honored  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple.  Thus,  (a)  Jonah  was  the  only  one  of  the  Prophets 
of  which  th^  whole  was  read  in  the  public  services.  On  the 
Sabbaths  and  Feast  days,  selections,  called  Haphtaroth, 
were  read  from  the  other  Prophets :  but  the  whole  of  Jonah 


^  Aboth  di  Rabbi  l^afhan. 

^Sabbath,  30.     E,g.»  **sorrow  is  better  liian  laughter"   (vii.  3),  and 
I  said  of  laughter,  it  b  to  be  praised"  (ii.  2). 
"See  Ryle,  The  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  p,  196. 
^Baba  Bathra,  14  b. 
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was  read  on  the  day  of  Atonement.^^  (b)  Twelve  Haph- 
taroth.were  selected  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  sixteen 
from  Isaiah,  nine  from  Jeremiah,  fifteen  from  the  Minor 
Prophets  (one  at  least  from  all  except  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah  and  Haggai),  three  from  Joshua,  three  from 
Judges,  six  from  Samuel,  ten  from  First  Kings,  and  five 
from  Second  Kings.  No  Prophet,  except  Isaiah,  was 
more  highly  honored  in  this  respect  than  Ezekiel.  (c) 
Aside  from  the  Law  and  Jonah,  only  three  other  books 
were  wholly  read  in  the  public  services  of  the  Temple. 
These  were  all  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  were :  Ecclesi- 
astes,  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  Song  of  Songs, 
read  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover ;  and  Esther,  at  the  Feast 
of  Purim.  There  is  evidence  that  the  book  of  Esther  was 
thus  read  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
(d)  Parts,  at  least,  of  Chronicles  were  read  to  the  High 
Priest  during  his  preparation  for  the  functions  di  the  day 
of  Atonement.^2  (e)  Although  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was 
not  read  in  the  public  services,  it  is  cited  in  the  Mishna 
for  proof  texts  more  frequently  than  any  other  book  of  the 
Hagiographa,  except  the  Psalter.  E.g.,  in  Aboth  from 
sections  iii.  14  to  vi.  lo  inclusive,  there  are  citations  of 
Proverbs  iv.  2,  xvi.  32,  viii.  21,  14,  xi.  22,  iii.  35,  iv.  22, 
9,  iii.  2,  8,  16,  18,  i.  9,  xvi.  31,  xvii.  6,  vi.  22,  viii.  22,  xvi.  3. 
12.  The  Old  Testament  Books  as  given  in  the  principal 
Greek  Manuscripts,  (i ).  They  all  agree  in  the  number  and 
order  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  wit :  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  (2).  For  the  rest  of  the 
books,  the  order  is  as  follows :  (a).  For  Codex  Vaticanus : 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kingdoms  a-d,  Paraleipomenon  a-b, 
Esdras  a-b,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Asma  (the 
Song),  Job,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Sirach, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 


"See  the  conspectus  of  the  Haphtaroth  at  the  end  of  any  good 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
"See  Kippurim,  i.  6. 
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Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamentations,  EfHStle  of 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  (b).  For  Codex  Alexandrinus: 
** Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth  (together  books  7J. 
Kingdoms  a-d,  Paraleipomenon  a-b  (together  six  books)  ; 
Prophets  i6,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariali,  Mala- 
chi, Isaiah  (the)  Prophet,  Jeremiah  (the)  Prophet,  Baruch, 
Lamentations  (of  Jeremiah),  Epistles  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
(the)  Prophet,  Daniel  (+  Prophet,  i6  in  catalogue), 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Ezras  a  the  Priest,  Ezras  b  the  Priest. 
Maccabees  a-d.  Psalter,  Job,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Eccle^ 
siastes,  Songs  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (the  Pana- 
retos),  Wisdom  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  Psalms  of  Solomon. 
(c).  For  Codex  Sinaiticus.  so  far  as  known:  **Paralei- 
pomenon  a-(b),  Esdras  (a)-b,  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Mac- 
cabees  a-d.  Isaiah.  Jeremiah.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
-  .  .  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah» , 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Psalms  of  Dadibi,  Proverbs 
(+  of  Solomon  in  sabscrip.)  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs, 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  Job.  (d)*  For  Codex 
Basiliano-Venetus :  Joshua,  Ruth,  Judges.  Kingdoms  a-d, 
Paraleipomenon  a-b,  Esdras  (a)-b,  Esther,  .  .  .  Job,  Pro- ' 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  son 
of  Sirach,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahtim,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Maccabees  a-d.^^  ; 

13.  (i)  The  Armenian  version  has  the  following  order: 
"Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kings  4,  Chronicles  2,  Esdras  i  and 
2,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Maccabees  1-3,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Koheleth,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom,  Job,  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Hab- 
akkuk, Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Jeremiah, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  Ezekiel."  In  an  Appendix,  after  the 
New  Testament,  it  adds  Sirakh,  Ilird  Ezra,  Manasseh,  Ilird 

**  For  these  lists,  see  Swcte's  Introduction  to  tlu  O.  7.  in  Greek  and 
Ryle*s  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
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Corinthians,  John?,  and  the  Prayer  of  Eithami.^^'*  (2).  The 
Ambrosian  codex  of  the  Harclensian  Syriac  contains  the 
following:  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Solomon,  the  Two  Wisdoms,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Jere- 
miah (with  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle),  Daniel 
(with  Susanna  and  Bel),  Ezekiel,  Isaiah.  (3).  The  order  in 
several  fragments  of  the  Itala  is  as  follows:  (a).  In  the 
Fragmenta  Wirceburgensia :  Hosea,  Jonah,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Bel.  (b).  In  the 
Fragmenta  Weingartensia :  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Jonah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  (c).  In  the  Fragmenta  palimpsesta 
Vaticana:  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Habakkuk,  Zeph- 
aniah,  Zechariah.  (d).  In  the  Fragmenta  Stutgardiana : 
Amos,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.** 

14.  The  lists  in  the  Greek  fathers  are  as  follows:*' 

(i).  Origen:  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Kings  a-d,  Paraleipomenon  a-b,  Esdas  a-b.  Book  of  Psalms, 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle  in  one,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Job,  Esther.  And  beside  (hexo)  these,  is  the 
Maccabees. 

(2).  The  list  of  Athanasius  is  the  same  as  that  of  Origen 
as  far  as  the  Song  of  Songs.  After  that  we  have:  Job; 
Prophets, — the  Twelve,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  with  him  Ba- 
ruch, Lamentations,  Epistle,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  There  are 
also  other  books  beside  these,  not  canonized  by  the  fathers, 
but  approved  to  be  read  with  those  now  listed :  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias. 

(3).  The  list  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  The  first  books,  the 
five  of  Moses:  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut. ;  and  besides, 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (and)  the  book  of  Judges  with 
Ruth ;  and  of  the  remaining  historical  books,  Kingdoms  4, 
Esdras  2,  Esther  (twelfth)  ;  and  there  are  found  five  poeti- 
cal books,  Job,  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs  (seventeenth  book)  ;  and  in  addition  five 

"**  See  the  edition  of  the  Old  Armenian  Bible  published  in  1804. 
■*See  Swete's  Introduction,  pp.  96,  97. 
"  For  Melito,  see  above  under  7. 
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prophelicai  (books),  one  of  Isaiah,  one  of  Jeremiali  with 
Banicfa  and  Lamentatioiis  and  the  Eptsdc,  Ezekid*  Daniel 
(twezHy-secood  book). 

(4).  There  are  three  fists  01  Epiphaniiis^  no  two  of  them 
alike,  (a).  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Ntsin.  Deut.  Joshua,  Jodges^ 
Ruth^  Job,  Psalter,  Prov.  of  SoL  Ear.  Song  of  Songs, 
Kingdoms  4,  Oiron.  2,  The  I>odekapropheton^  Isaiah  the 
Prophet,  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  widi  Lamentations  and  his 
Epistles  and  Baruch,  Ezekiel  the  Prophet,  I>anicl  the 
Prophet,  Esdra  2,  Esther,  (b).  Five  Law  books  (the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Nomothesia  Genesis-Deuteronomy),  Five 
Poetical  books,  (Job,  Psalter,  Prob.  of  SoL  Ecc,  Song  of 
Songs*. )  Another  Pentateuch,  called  Grapheia.  and  by^  some 
Hagiographa  (Joshua  the  son  of  Xun.  the  Book  of  Judges 
with  Ruth,  Chron.  2,  Kingdoms  a,  b.  Kingdoms  c,  d).  The 
Prophetical  Pentateuch  (Uie  Dodekapropheton,  Isa,  Jer. 
Ezek.  Daniel).  Two  others  (two  of  Esdra,  called  one, 
Esther),  that  of  Solomon  called  the  Panarete;  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  (c).  The  Law  as  in  a.  The  (book) 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Job,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  Psalter, 
Chronicles  2.  Kingdoms  a-d,  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the 
Preacher,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Dodekapropheton,  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Daniel,  of 
Esdra  a,  b,  of  Esther. 

(S).  The  list  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  The  twelve 
historical  books.  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  DeuL  Josh.  Jud. 
Ruth,  Acts  of  Kings,  Chron.  Esdras.  Five  poetical  books, 
Job,  David,  three  of  Solomon,  -Ecc,  Song,  Proverbs.  Five 
prophetical  books,  the  Twelve,  -Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Jonah,  Ob.  Nah.  Hab.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech,  Mai.  -Isa.  Jer. 
Ezek*  Daniel 

(6)  The  list  of  Aniphi!<3chius.  The  Pentateuch,  Crea- 
tion (ktisis),  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut,  Jos.  Judges,  Ruth,  King* 
doms  a-d,  Chron.  a,  b,  Esdras  a,  b.  Five  poetical  books, 
Job,  Psalms,  Three  of  Solomon.— Prov,  Ecc.  Song  of 
Songs.  The  Twelve  Prophets, — Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Ob,  Jonah,  Nah.  Hab.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech.  Mai.     The  four 
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Prophets, — Isa.  Jer.  Ezek.  Daniel.  To  these  some  adjudge 
Esther. 

(7)  The  list  of  Pseudo-Chrysostom.  The  historical 
(part).  The  Octateuch,. — Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut. 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth.  The  Kingdoms  a-d, 
Esdras.  The  advisory  (symboleutic)  part,  as  the  Proverbs, 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  the  Preacher,  the  Song  of  Songs. 
The  prophetic  (part),  as  the  sixteen  Prophets.  Ruth(?) 
=Job(?),  David. 

(8).  The  Synopsis,  revised  by  Lagarde.  The  Mosaic. 
Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut.  The  others,  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth=3the  Octateuch.  The  Tetrabasileion, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  Chronicles  a,  b,  Esdra  a,  b,  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith^ 
Job.  Of  Solomon,  Wisdom,  Proverbs,  Ecc.  Song  of 
Songs.  The  Twelve  Prophets,  Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,. 
Ob.  Jonah,  Nah.'  Hab.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech.  Mai.  The  four 
great  Prophets,  Isa.  Jer.  Ezek.  Daniel.  The  end  of  the  six- 
teen Prophets.     Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 

(9)  The  list  of  the  anonymous  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and 
Aquila.  The  Mosaic  Pentateuch,  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num. 
Deut.  The  son  of  Nun,  the  Judges  with  Ruth,  the  Chroni- 
cles, a,  b,  of  the  Kingdoms  a,  b,  of  the  Kingdoms  c,  d.  Job, 
the  Psalter  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the 
Preacher  with  the  Songs,  the  Dodekapropheton,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Esdras,  Judith,  Esther.  Apo- 
crypha: Tobias,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach. 

(10)  The  list  of  Junilius.  Histories  (XVII)  :  Gen.  Ex. 
Lev.  Num.  Deut.  Josh.  Judges,  Ruth,  Kingdoms  I-IV(many 
add:  Chronicles  2,  Job  i,  Tobias  i,  Esdras  2,  Judith  i, 
Esther  i,  Maccabees  2).  Prophecies  (XVII)  :  Psalms  CL, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Proverbs  (II)  :  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Jesus  son  of  Sirach.  (Some  add  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and 
the  Songs  of  Songs).    Dogmatics  (I)  :  Ecclesiastes. 

(11)  The  list  of  the  Pseudo-Athanasius.  Gen.  Ex.  Lev. 
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Kum.  Dcut  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth,  of  King- 
doms a,  b,  of  Kingdoms  c,  d,  of  Chronicles  a,  b,  Esdras  a,  b, 
the  Davidic  Psalter,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecdcsiastes 
of  the  same.  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Twelve  Prophets  num- 
bered as  one:  Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Ob.  Jonah,  Nah* 
Hab*  Zepk  Hag.  Zcch,  Mai. ;  and  besides  these,  four  oth- 
ers, Isa,  Jer.  Ezek.  Dan.  And  beside  these,  there  arc  other 
books  as  follows :  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Sirach, 
Esther,  Judith.  Tobias,  four  books  of  Maccabees,  the 
Psalms  and  Ode  of  Solomon,  Susannah. 

(12)  The  list  of  Leontius.  The  Historical  Books  (12)  : 
Cen-  Ex.  Nunt  Lev.  Deut  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Judges, 
Ruth,  the  Words  (logoi)  of  the  Kingdoms  a-d,  Chronicles, 
Esdras.  The  Prophetical  (Books)  (5):  Isa.  Jer.  Ezek. 
Dan.  the  Dodekapropheton.  The  Paranetic  (Books)  (4)  : 
Job,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  Psalterion. 

(13)  The  list  of  John  of  Damascus.  The  First  Penta- 
teuch, which  also  is  Nomothesia,  Gen,  Ex,  Lev.  Num* 
Deut  The  Second  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Grapheia, 
but  by  some  Hagiographa:  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim.  Judges 
with  Ruth,  of  Kingdoms  a,  b,  of  Kingdoms  c,  d,  of  Chroni- 
cles a,  b.  The  Third  Pentateuch,  the  Poetical  (sticherai) 
Books,  that  of  Job,  the  Psalterion,  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes  of  the  same,  the  Song  of  Songs  of  the  same. 
The  Fourth  Pentateuch,  the  Prophetical,^the  Dodeka- 
propheton,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  Two  Others; 
Book  of  Esdra  a,  b,  Esther.  The  Paranetic,  that  is>  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus. 

(14)  The  list  of  Nicephorus.  (A)  Writings  approved 
by  the  Church  and  canonized :  Gen.  Ex*  Lev.  Num.  Deut. 
Josh.  Judges  and  Ruth,  of  Kingdoms  a,  b,  of  Kingdoms  c,  d. 
Chronicles  a,  b,  Esdras  a,  b,  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Isaiah  the 
Prophet,  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the 
Twelve  Prophets.  Together  the  22  l>ooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   (B)  Books  that  are  disputed  and  not  approved  by  the 
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Church.  Maccabees  3,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  Psalms  and  Odes  of  Solomon,  Esther, 
Judith,  Susanna,  Tobit  which  also  is  Tobias. 

(15)  List  of  the  Canons  of  Laodicea.  Genesis  of  the 
World,  Exodus  from  Egypt,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deut 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Judges-Ruth,  Esther,  of  Kingdoms 
a,  b,  of  Kingdoms  c,  d,  of  Chronicles  a,  b,  Esdras  a,  b,  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Songs,  Job,  Twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch,  Lamentations  and  Epistles,  Ezekiel,  Daniel. 

(16)  List  of  the  Apostolic  Canons.  Five  of  Moses 
(Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut.),  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Ruth, 
four  of  Kingdoms,  two  of  Chronicles,  two  of  Esdras, 
Esther,  three  of  Maccabees,  Job,  Psalter,  three  of  Solo- 
mon (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs),  one  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah  one,  Jeremiah  one,  Ezekiel  one, 
Daniel  one.  Besides,  learn  by  inquiry,  that  your  youths 
learn  the  Wisdom  of  the  very  learned  Sirach. 

(17)  The  list  of  the  Cod.  Barocc.  Concerning  the  books 
of  the  LXX  and  those  not  included  in  them.  Gen.  Ex.  Lev. 
Num.  Deut.  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  of  Kingdoms  a-d. 
Chronicles  a,  b.  Job,  Psalter,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Songs,  Esdras,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Jonas,  Oba- 
diah,  Nahuiji,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  .  .  .  And  in  ad- 
dition to  the  LXX,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach,  of  Maccabees  a-d,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit. 

(18)  The  list  of  Ebedyesu.  Gen.  Ex.  the  Book  of 
Priests,  Num.  Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Samuel,  of 
Kings,  Book  of  Dabariamin,  Ruth,  Psalms  of  David  the 
King,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Koheleth,  Song  of  Songs,  Son 
of  Sira,  Great  Wisdom,  Job,  Isaiah,  Hos.  Joel,  Amos, 
Obad.  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Hab.  Zephaniah,  Hag.  Zech. 
Mai.  Jer.  Ezek.  Daniel,  Judith,  Esther,  Susanna,  Esdras, 
Daniel  Minor,  Epistle  of  Baruch,  Book  of  the  Tradition  of 
the  Elders,  Proverbs  of  Joseph,  History  of  the  sons  of 
Samona,  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (I-III). 
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(19).  The  list  of  Hilary,  I-V.  The  five  books  of  Moses. 
VI*  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  VIL  Judges  and  Ruth,  VIIL 
of  Kings  i»  1 1,  IX.  of  Kings  3,  4,  X.  Chronicles  i,  2,  XL 
Accounts  (sermons)  of  the  days  of  Esdras,  XIL  Book  of 
Psalms,  XIII'XV.  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Songs.  XVI.  The  Twelve  Prophets,  XVII-XXIL  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  with  Lamentations  and  Epistle,  Daniel,  Ezekiel^ 
Job,  Esther,  (XXIII-XXIV  Tobias,  Judith). 

(20)  The  list  of  Ruffinus.  The  five  books  of  Moses 
(Gen,  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut),  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
Judges  along  with  Ruth,  Kings  IV,  Chronicle  (=Book  of 
Days),  of  Esdras  2,  Esther,  of  the  Prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  one  book).  Job, 
Psalms  of  David,  of  Solomon  3  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs).  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(=Ecdesiasticus),  Tobias,  Judith,  the  books  of  Maccabees. 

(21)  The  list  of  Augustine.  Histories.  Five  of  Mosesj 
(Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut.),  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Four  books  of  Kings,  Two  books  of  Chronicles,  Job, 
Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  Two  books  of  Maccabees,  Two 
books  of  Esdras.  Prophecies,  The  book  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  Three  books  of  Solomon  (Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs, 
Ecclesiastes) ,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  The  Twelve  Prophets 
(Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah.  Nahum, 
Habukkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi),  The 
volume  of  the  four  Major  Prophets  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel).^^ 

(22)  The  list  of  Innocent  I.  The  five  books  of  Moses 
(Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut.),  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges, 
Four  books  of  Kings,  Ruth,  Sixteen  books  of  the  Prophets, 
Five  books  o'f  Solomon,  The  Psalter,  Histories:  Job,  To- 
bias, Esther,  Judith,  Two  books  of  Maccabees,  Two  books 
of  Esdras,  Two  books  of  Chronicles, 

(2^)  The  list  of  the  Pseudo-Gelasius.  Five  books  of 
Moses,  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num.  Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun, 


"The  twelve  Minor   Prophets  and   the   fotir  Major  are   embraced 
by  Augustine  under  the  phrase  "proprie  prophetae". 
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Judges,  Ruth,  Four  of  Kings.  Likewise  the  books  of  the 
prophets,  sixteen  in  number  (Isa.  Jer.  Ezek.  Dan.  Hos. 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obad.  Jonah,  Nah.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech. 
Mai),  two  of  Chronicles,  150  Psalms,  three  books  of  Solo- 
mon (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs),  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  Another  following  book  of 
Wisdom,  Likewise  of  Histories :  Job,  Tobias,  Esther,  Judith, 
two  books  of  Maccabees. 

(24)  The  list  of  Cassiodorus.  Gen.  Ex.  Lev.  Num. 
Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Kings  i-iv.  Chronicles  i,  2  Psal- 
ter, Five  books  of  Solomon  (Proverbs,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs),  Prophets  (Isa.  Jer. 
Ezek.  Dan.  Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obad.  Jonah,  Nah. 
Hab.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech.  Malachi  which  also  is  Angelus), 
Job,  Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  Esdras  two  books,  two  books 
of  Maccabees. 

(25)  The  list  of  Isidorus.  i.  Five  books  of  Moses. 
2.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth.  3.  Four  of  Kings, 
Two  of  Chronicles,  Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  Esdras,  Two 
Books  of  Maccabees.  4.  Prophets:  One  book  of  Psalms, 
Three  books  of  Solomon  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs),  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  sixteen  books  of  Prophets. 

(26)  The  list  of  Mommsen.  The  canonical  books :  Gen. 
Ex.  Num.  Lev.  Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  seven 
books.  Ruth,  Four  of  Kings,  Two  of  Chronicles,  Two  of 
Maccabees,  Job,  Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  151  Psalms  of 
David,  of  Solomon,  of  the  Prophets :  Isa.  Jer.  Daniel,  Ezek- 
iel,  The  Twelve.'^ 

(27)  List  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  Gen.  Ex.  Lev. 
Num.  Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth,  Four  of 
Kings,  the  Davidic  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Songs,  Wisdom,  Wisdom  IHU  (i.e.  of  Jesus  ben  Sirach), 
Twelve  Prophets:  Hos.  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obad.  Jonah, 
Nah.  Hab.  Zeph.  Hag.  Zech.  Mai.  Isa.  Jer.  Ezek.  Daniel, 
Maccabees,  First,  Second,  and  Fourth,  Judith,  Esther,  Job, 
Tobias. 


"  From  this  list  I  have  omitted  some  irrelevant  matter. 
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(28)  List  of  the  Liber  Sacramentorum,  Gen.  Ex.  Lev. 
NuiTL  Deut.  Joshua,  Judges,  Books  of  Women:  Ruth, 
Esther,  Judith,  two  books  of  Maccabees^  Job,  Tobias,  Four 
of  Kings,  Sixteen  books  of  Prophets,  Five  of  David,  Three 
of  Solomon,  One  of  Esdras.  The  books  of  the  Vcteris  make^ 
in  number  XLIIL 

(29)  The  list  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  Gert  Ex, 
Lev.  Num.  Deut.  Joshua  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth,  Four 
books  of  Kings,  Two  books  of  Chronicles,  Job,  the  Davidic 
Psalter,  Five  books  of  Solomon,  Twelve  books  of  Prophets, 
Isa.  Jer.  Ezek.  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Two  books 
of  Esdra,  two  books  of  Maccabees.^"* 

15,  The  Old  Syriac  version,  called  the  Peshitto,  has  an 
order  differing  from  all  others.  It  puts  Job  before  the 
Psalter  and  gives  a  unique  arrangement  of  both  the  major 
and  minor  Prophets. 

2.  The  Use 

Since  Mr  Bevan  has  appealed  to  the  Haphtaroth,  or  se- 
lections from  the  prophetical  books,  to  be  read  on  the  Sab- 
baths and  feast  days,  as  evidence  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  not  in  existence  when  these  selections  were  made,  it 
seems  best  to  g^ve  a  list  of  these  Haphtaroth  so  that  the 
evidence  may  be  forthcoming  for  the  discussion  of  this 
view,  which  will  be  given  later. 

(1).  i).  The  blessing  before  the  reading  of  the  Haph- 
tara  reads :  "Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  the  king 
of  the  world,  who  hast  chosen  good  prophets  and  accepted ' 
their  words,  which  were  spoken  in  truth.  Blessed  art  Thou 
who  didst  choose  the  Law  and  Moses  thy  servant  and  Israel 
Thy  people  and  the  prophets  of  truth  and  righteousness/' 
2).  The  blessings  after  the  reading  are:  (a).  **Blessed 
art  Thou  Jehovah  our  God,  king  of  the  world,  rock  of  all 
the  ages,  righteous  in  all  generations,  the  faithful  God,  who 
sayeth  and  it  is  done,  speaketh  and  it  stands  fast;  for  all 

"■  For  the   most  part,   these  lists  have  been   translated    from   riic 
originala  as  given  in  Swete's  inlraduciion  to  the  O,  T.  in  Greek,  pp. 
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his  words  are  truth  and  righteousness."  (b).  "Faithful  art 
Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  and  faithful  are  thy  words,  one 
word  of  thine  shall  not  return  back  in  vain;  for  a  faithful 
king  art  Thou,  O  Gk>d.  Blessed  be  Thou,  Jehovah,  the 
God  who  is  faithful  in  all  his  words."  (c).  "Comfort  Thou 
Zion,  for  it  is  the  house  of  our  life.  And  for  humility  of 
soul  do  Thou  save  quickly  in  our  days.  Blessed  be  Thou, 
Jehovah,  who  rejoicest  Zion  with  her  sons.  Make  us  to  re- 
joice, O  Jehovah  our  God,  through  Elijah  the  prophet  thy 
servant,  and  through  the  house  of  David  thine  anointed, 
quickly  let  him  come  and  let  our  heart  rejoice.  Upon  his 
throne  let  not  a  stranger  sit,  and  let  not  others  inherit  again 
his  glory;  for  by  thy  holy  name  hast  Thou  sworn  to  him, 
that  his  light  shall  not  be  quenched  for  ever  and  ever. 
Blessed  be  Thou,  Jehovah  the  shield  of  David."  (d).  "For 
the  Law  and  for  the  service  and  for  the  prophets  and  for 
this  Sabbath  day,  which  Thou  hast  given  to  us,  O  Jehovah 
our  God,  for  sanctification  and  for  rest,  for  glory  and  for 
beauty ;  for  all,  O  Jehovah  our  God,  we  are  thanking  Thee, 
and  blessing  Thee.  May  Thy  name  be  blessed  by  every 
living  one  for  ever  and  ever  continually.  Blessed  be  Thou 
Jehovah,  who  sanctifiest  the  Sabbath."*'^* 

(2).  The  Haphtaroth  selections  in  use  among  the  modem 
Hebrews  are  as  follows:  i).  From  Joshua,  a.  i.  1-18.  b. 
ii.  1-24.  c.  V.  2-vi.  2j,  2).  From  Judges,  a.  iv.  4-v.  31. 
b.  xi.  2-31.  c.  xiii.  2-25.  3).  From  First  Samuel,  a.  i. 
i-ii.  10.  b.  xi.  14-22.  c.  XV.  1-22.  d.  xx.  18-42.  4).  Sec- 
ond Samuel,  a.  vi.  1-29.  b.  xxii.  1-59.  5).  From  First 
Kings,  a.  i.  1-31.  b.  ii.  1-12.  c.  iii.  15-28.  d.  v.  26- 
vi.  13.  e.  vii.  13-26.  f.  vii.  40-51.  g.  viii.  2-21.  h. 
viii.  54-66.  i.  xviii.  1-39.  k.  xviii.  46-xix.  21.  6).  From 
Second  Kings,  a.  iv.  1-23.  b.  iv.  42-v.  19.  c.  vii.  3-20. 
d.  xi.  17-xii.  17.  e.  xxiii.  1-27.  7).  From  the  First  part 
of  Isaiah,     a.  i.  1-28.     b.  vi.  1-13.     c.  x.  32-xii.  6.     8). 

•^  These  prayers  have  been  translated  from  the  Seder  Birekhoth 
Hahaptarah  of  the  Jewish  Year  Book  of  Adclbcrt  dclla  Torre,  pubBsfaed 
at  Vienna  in  1861,  p.  50. 
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From  Isaiah  il  a.  xL  1-26.  K  xl,  27-xli.  16.  c  xUi.  5* 
2K  d.  xliii.  2i-xliv.  23.  e.  xlix.  14-II  3.  f.  IL  12-liL 
9.  g,  liv.  i-io.  h-  liv,  ii-lv,  5,  I  Iv.  6-lvi.  8. 
k.  Ivii.  14-lviii.  14.  1.  be  1-22.  Im,  Ixi.  lolxiii.  9,  n* 
Ixvl  1-24.  9).  From  Jeremiah*  a.  i*  i-ii.  3.  b.  ii.  4-28, 
iv,  I,  2.  c,  vii.  2i-viii.  12.  d.  viii.  l3-ix.  23.  e.  xvi  9- 
xvii.  14.  f.  xxxi,  2-20.  g.  xxxii.  6-27.  h.  xxxiv.  8-22. 
i.  xlvi,  13-28.  10).  From  Ezekiel.  a,  i.  1-28.  b.  xvii. 
22-xviii.  32*  c,  XX,  2-22,  d,  xxii.  I -1 6,  e,  xxviii.  25- 
xxix.  2i.  f.  xxxvi.  16-36.  g.  xxxvi.  37-xxxvii.  14,  h, 
xxxvii.  15-28,  i.  xxxviii.  i8-xxxix,  16.  k*  xUii,  1027.  U 
xliv,  15-31.  m.  xlv.  i6-'Xlvi.  18.  11).  From  Hosea.  a,  ii. 
1-22.  K  xi.  7-xii,  12.  c  xii.  13-xiv.  7.  d.  xiv,  2-10. 
12).  From  Joel.  ii.  1-27.  13).  From  Amos.  a.  ii.  6-iii.  8, 
b.  ix,7-i5.  14).  FromObadiah  i.  1-21.  15).  From  Jonah. 
i.  i-iv.  II,  16).  From  Micah.  v.  6-vi.  8.  17).  From 
Habakkuk.  ii.  20-iii.  19.  18)*  From  Zechariah.  a.  ii.  14- 
iv,  7.  h.  xiv.  1-2 1.  19).  From  Malachi.  a.  i.  i-ii.  7.  b. 
ill.  4-24.*® 

(3).  In  addition  to  the  Haphtaroth  in  use  among  the 
modem  Jews,  which  are  to  be  found  listed  with  their  cor- 
responding sections  from  the  Law  in  the  conspectus  of  the 
appendix  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles^  the  following  Haphtaroth 
in  use  among  the  Karaites  and  the  earlier  Jews  are  men- 
tioned in  an  article  by  Prof.  A.  Buchler  in  volume  six  of 
The  Jeufish  Quarterly  Review,  pp.  1-73.  i.  a.  Joshua  iii. 
b.  iv.  1-15,  3-18.  c.  xiv.  6.  e.  xvii.  4.  f.  xxi.  41. 
2.  Judges  ii.  7.  b.  xi.  16-26. 
xix.  20.  3.  I  Sam.  ii.  21-28. 
2.  d.  X.  24.  e*  XV.  2.  4. 
9.  c,  xvii-  24.  5.  II  Kings  xii. 
Sam.    V.    13-vi.    I.      b.    xi.    5 


c.  xviii.  7,  d.  xix.  e, 
b.  vi.  6.  c.  xii.  3-xiv. 
I  Kings,  iv.  20.  b.  x. 
14,  2^,  b.  XX.  8.  4.  ii. 
c.  xiii.  d.  xvi.  21, 
7.  Isaiah,  First  Part.  a.  iv.  6.  b.  xxvii.  6.  c.  xxix.  8-14, 
d.  XXX.  15.  e.  xxxii.  18.  xxxiii.  17.  f,  xxxiv.  11.  g.  xxvii. 
31-37.    h.  xvii.  14-xviii.  7.    8.  Second  Part.    a.  xlii.  12-17. 


*For  the  list  here  given,  see  the  Conspectus  Haphtararuin  in  the 
Appendix  to  any  good  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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b.  xliii.  1-7.  c.  xlvi.  3.  d.  xlviii.  12.  e.  xlix.  9- 
13.  Ixiv.  I.  f.  Ixv.  10.  g.  Ixv.  23-lxvi.  8.  9.  Jeremiah, 
xii.  15.  b.  xiv.  19-22.  c.  xxix.  8.  d.  xxx.  10-16.  e. 
xxxviii.  8.  10.  Ezekiel.  xii.  20.  b.  xvi.  c.  xx.  41. 
d.  xiv.  II.  e.  xlv.  i.  f.  xlv.  12.  11.  Hosea  xii.  4-13. 
12.  Joel  iii.  3.  13.  Amos  i.  3-15.  14.  Micah.  ii.  12.  b.  vi. 
3-vii.  20.  c.  vii.  9.  15.  Nahum  i.  i2-ii.  5.  16.  Zephaniah 
i.  12.    b.  iii.  9-19.     17.  Zech.  x.  6-1 1. 

(4).  I.  In  Luke  iv.  17,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  "went  to 
the  synagogue,  as  was  his  wont  every  Sabbath  day,  and 
stood  up  for  the  purpose  of  reading.  And  there  was  given 
to  Him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  He  opened  the 
book,  and  found  the  place  where  it  is  written :  The  Spirit 
of  the  LORD  God  is  upon  me"  &cet.  2.  In  Acts  xii.  14,  15, 
we  are  told  that  Paul  and  Bamabus  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue at  Antioch,  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  Paul,  on  the  invitation  of  the  rulers,  stood 
up  to  make  an  exhortation.  3.  In  Acts  xiii.  27,  we  are  told 
that  the  Prophets  were  read  every  Sabbath  day. 

Discussion 

In  discussing  the  assumptions  of  the  critics  with  regard 
to  the  historicity  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  just  given  above,  I  shall  consider  first 
the  relation  between  the  dates  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  their  position  in  the  present  Hebrew  Canon. 
All  of  the  critics  argue  as  if  the  presence  of  Daniel  among 
the  books  which  by  us  are  called  Hagiographa  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  lateness  of  its  composition.  That  this  is 
not  the  case,  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  first,  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Law ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
rest  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  of  the  main  proposition  assumed  by  the 
critics,  I  hope  to  make  it  plain,  that  not  merely  it,  but  also 
the  other  assumptions  and  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  so  far  as  they  are  derived 
from  its  position  in  the  present  Hebrew  Bible,  are  false. 
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First,  let  us  take  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Pcnta^ 
teuch.  According  to  the  order  in  all  Hebrew  and  Greek 
manuscripts  that  contain  the  Pentateuch,  the  books  were  ar- 
ranged in  their  present  order,  that  is,  the  order  of  the 
historical  sequence  of  the  events  and  of  the  supposed  order 
of  the  code5  of  law  contained  in  them.  Genesis  gives  the 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  establishment  of  Israel  m 
Egypt;  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  the  account  of  the  exodus 
and  of  the  events  and  laws  connected  with  Sinai;  Numbers, 
the  story  of  the  wanderings;  and  Deuteronomy,  a  resume 
of  the  history  and  of  the  laws  enacted  up  to  the  arrival  of 
the  children  of  Israel  at  Sinai.  The  oldest  evidence  for 
this  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Origen  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  A.D.  The  only  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Law  antedating  this,  is  that  given  by  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
A.D. ;  but  it  gives  the  books  in  the  order  Genesis,  Exodus» 
Numbers,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy.  Since  Melito  and  Ori- 
gen, these  two  earliest  witnesses  for  the  order,  number, 
and  names,  of  all  of  the  books  of  the  Law,  thus  differ  as 
to  their  order,  it  is  manifest  that  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote  their  order  had  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  relative 
position  of  a  book  in  the  so-called  earliest  Canon  had,  there- 
fore, nothing  essential  to  do  with  its  canonicity. 

Again,  according  to  the  radical  critics,  the  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch was  not  finished  till  after  the  time  when  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy  was  made.^**  Dividing  the  main  sources 
of  the  five- fold  book  of  the  Law  into  the  Jehovistic,  Elo- 
histic,  Deoterononiistic,  and  Priestly  portions,  denoted  re- 
spectively by  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  they  place  J  somewhere  be- 
tween 850  and  625  B.C ;  E,  at  about  750;  D,  at  or  shortly 
before  621 ;  and  P,  at  444  B*C.^^  The  canonization  of  D 
was  made  in   621    B.C,   and   that   of   P   in   444   B.C/** 


•Cornill,  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
P*  474- 
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The  whole  work  was  put  together  in  its  present  form  about 
400  B.C.,  though  additions  and  corrections  were  made  even 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Seventy;**  that  is,  after 
280  B.C.  The  redactor  Rp,  who  is  said  to  have  put  J,  E, 
D,  and  P  together,  excluded  from  and  added  to  the  original 
documents  whatever  he  pleased,  and  put  them  together  in 
the  order  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  best.  But  this  order, 
while  chronological  according  to  the  time  at  which  the 
books  purport  to  have  been  written,  is  not  chronological 
according  to  the  time  at  which  the  critics  say  that  they 
were  written ;  for  Rp  puts  the  laws  of  P  before  those  of  D, 
although  according  to  the  modem  critics  of  the  Wellhausen 
school,  D  was  written  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
writing  of  P. 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  even  though  the  five-fold  di- 
vision of  the  Law  cannot  be  traced  back  ifarther  than 
Philo,*^  and  even  though  it  may  have  existed  only  a  short 
time  before  the  time  when  the  version  of  the  Seventy  was 
made,**  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  in  the  Penta- 
teuch as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,*^  the  P  laws  preceded 
the  laws  of  D  in  the  dociunent  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Rp. 

Further,  since  the  critics  claim  that  D  was  canonized  be- 
fore P,  it  follows  that  the  position  of  a  book  in  the  Canon, 
or  in  a  part  of  the  Canon,  was  not  always,  or  necessarily 
determined  by  the  time  of  its  canonization,  or  by  the  time 
of  its  composition.  So,  then,  the  position  of  Daniel  in  the 
present  Hebrew  Bible  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do 
with  the  time  of  its  composition,  or  of  its  canonization. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  written  "present  Hebrew 
Bible" ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  old  He- 
brew manuscript  ever  contained  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 

«/(/.  p.  474. 

^De  Abrahatno,  i. 

**Cornill,  p.  28. 

'  The  Samaritan  Hebrew  text  and  Targum,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient 
versions,  primary  and  secondary,  and  all  the  lists  of  (the  books  of  the 
Law,  early  and  late,  unite  in  placing  D  after  P. 
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mcnt  Canon  as  they  arc  arranged  tn  our  Hebrew  Bibles  as 
now  piiiited.  Nor  did  cither  of  the  great  schools  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  the  Spanish,  or  the  German-French, 
or  the  Massoretic,  have  the  books  arranged  as  they  are  now 
printed;  nor  are  they  printed  in  the  order  given  in  the 
Talmud.  Nor  do  they  follow  the  order  of  the  earliesi 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  such  as  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Bom- 
bei^,  which  put  the  five  MegilJoth  immediately  afta^  the 
Pentateuch.  Our  Bibles  agree  with  the  Spanish  and  Mas- 
soretic  manuscripts  in  the  order  of  the  Prophets,  but  with 
the  German  and  French  in  the  Hagiographa,  The  order 
of  the  Talmud  differs  from  that  of  the  early  printed  Bibles 
and  from  that  of  the  editions  in  use  at  present.  It  differs, 
also*  in  the  order  of  the  books  both  in  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa  from  the  Massoretic,  Spanish,  and  German- 
French  manuscripts.  The  Peshitto  S>T4ac  version  of  the 
Prophets  differs  in  the  order  of  tlie  books  both  in  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa  from  every  one  of  these  Hebrew  orders. 
The  lists  of  Melito,  Origan,  and  Jerome,  all  of  whom  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  Hebrew  scholars  of  their 
respective  times,  give  an  order  differing  from  one  another 
and  from  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  lists,  and  versions. 
Moreover,  no  one  of  the  great  Greek  uncials,  Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus,  Alexandrinus,  and  Basiliano-Venetus,  agrees  in 
order  with  any  other  one  of  them,  or  with  any  one  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  sources.  And  lastly,  of  the  many  lists 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  and  Synods,  no  two  arc 
found  to  agree  with  each  other;  nor  does  anyone  of  them 
agree  with  any  other  list  from  any  other  ancient  source. 

In  short,  of  forty-three  lists  given  above,  no  two  present 
exactly  the  same  order  for  the  books  comprising  the  Old 
Testament  Canon ;  so  tliat  it  can  be  affirmed  positively  that 
the  order  of  those  books  was  never  fixed  by  any  accepted 
authority  of  either  the  Jewish  or  Christian  church. 

When  we  leave  the  order  and  come  to  the  names,  num- 
bers and  divisions,  or  groupings,  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  no  evidence,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
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Law,  that  the  position  of  the  book  of  Daniel  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  date.  The  earliest  witnesses  give  the  names 
of  the  divisions  as  follows: 

1.  The  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  (i)  The  Law,  the 
Prophets  and  Others  that  followed  their  steps.  (2)  The 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  other  ancestral  books.  (3) 
The  Law  and  the  Prophecies  and  the  rest  of  the  Books. 

2.  Second  Maccabees  says  that  Nehemiah  gathered  to- 
gether (i)  the  books  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets, 
(2)  those  of  David,  and  (3)  epistles  of  kings  concerning 
votive  offerings. 

3.  Philo  says  that  the  Therapeutae  received  (i)  the 
Law,  (2)  and  the  oracles  uttered  by  the  prophets,  and  (3) 
the  hymns  and  other  (writings)  by  which  knowledge  and 
piety  are  augmented  and  perfected. 

4.  Luke  xxiv.  44  speaks  of  (i)  the  Law,  (2)  the  Pro- 
phets, and  (3)  the  Psalms. 

5.  Josephus  divides  the  books  into  (i)  the  Law,  (2)  the 
Prophets,  and  (3)  the  remaining  four,  containing  hymns  to 
God  and  precepts  concerning  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

6.  Melito  gives  (i)  the  Five  of  Moses,  (2)  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Kings,  Chronicles,  (3)  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Song,  Job,  (4)  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
The  Twelve,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  (5)  Esdras. 

7.  Baba  Bathra  speaks  of  (i)  Moses'  "own  book",  (2) 
of  the  Prophets,  of  whom  he  names  eight,  not  including 
Daniel,  and  (3)  of  the  Hagiographa,  of  which  it  names 
eleven. 

8.  Origen  names  (i)  the  five  books  of  the  Law,  (2)  six 
historical  books,  counting  the  four  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
as  one.  Judges  including  Ruth,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  Chron- 
icles as  one  each,  (3)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song,  (4)  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  the 
Epistle  as  one,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  (the  Twelve  having 
been  dropped  from  the  list,  probably  through  an  error  of 
some  copyist),  (5)  Job,  Esther,  and  (6)  outside  (hexo) 
these  is  the  Maccabes. 
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9.  The  four  great  Greek  uncials  give  only  the  names  or 
the  booksi  but  no  names  of  divisions,  except  that  A  heads 
the  names  of  the  Prophets  with  the  phrase  **The  sixteen 
Prophets",  among  which  it  puts  Daniel  If  it  be  allowed  to 
indicate  divisions  based  on  the  order  and  character  of  the 
books,  they  would  be  as  follows :  ( i )  For  B,  ( i )  the  Law, 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  (2) 
Historical  books,  Josh.,  Jud.,  Ruth,  Kingdoms  4,  Chron- 
icles 2,  Ezra  2.  (3)  Poetical  books,  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc, 
the  Song,  Job,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  (4)  Esther,  Judith. 
Tobit.  (5)  The  xii,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamenta- 
tions, Epistle,  Ezek.,  Dan,  (2)  For  S,  (a)  the  Law,  of 
which,  however,  only  Genesis  and  Numbers  remain,  (b). 
Historical  books,  of  which  remain  Chronicles,  Ezra-Neh., 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  four  of  Maccabees,  (c)  Propk 
books,  Isa.,  Jer,  Lam.,  Joel,  Obad.,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Hab,, 
Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Malachi.  The  other  books  have  been 
destroyed,  (d).  Poetical  books.  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc,  Song 
of  Songs,  Wisdom.  Sirach,  Job.  (3).  For  A,  (a)  the  Law, 
Genesis  of  the  World,  Exodus  from  Egypt,  Lev,,  Num*, 
Deut  (b).  Historical  books,  Josh,,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kings  4, 
Chron.  2,  (3).  Prophets  16,  the  Twelve,  Isa.,  Jer.,  Baruch, 
Lam.,  Epis.,  Jen,  Ezek,,  Daniel,  (d).  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith, 
Ezras  a,  Ezras  b,  Maccabees  4  .  (e).  Poetical  books,  Psal- 
terion,  Job,  Prov.,  Songs,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon. (4).  For  Bas.-Ven.  (a)  the  Law,  Lev.  Num.  Deut 
(all  that  remain),  (b).  Josh.,  Ruth,  Judges,  Kingdoms  4, 
Chron.  2,  Esdras  2,  Esther  (lacuna),  (c).  Poetical  booksi 
(Psalms),  Job,  Prov.,  Ecc,  Song,  Wisdom,  Sirach.  (d). 
Prophetical  books,  the  Twelve,  Isa,,  Jer.,  Bar,  Lam,,  Ezek, 
Daniel     (e).  Tobit,  Judith,  Maccabees  4. 

10.  The  principal  Greek  lists  make,  or  imply,  the  follow- 
ing divisions:  (i).  Melito:  Law  5,  History  5-9,  Poetry  5, 
Prophecy  5,  Others  t.  (2),  Origen;  Law  5,  History  6-n, 
Poetry  4,  Prophecy  4,  Others  1-2.  (3).  Athanasius:  Law 
5,  History  6-11,  Fottry  5,  Prophecy  5*  Others  5.  (4), 
Cyril:  Law  5,  History  6-12^  Poetry  5,  Prophecy  5.     (5). 
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Epiphanius  a:    Law  S,  History  3,  Poetry  5,  History  2-6, 
Prophecy  5,  Others  2-3,  Extra  2.    (6).  Epiphanius  b:    Law 
5,  Poetry  5,  Hagiographa  5,  Prophecies  5,  Others  2,  Extra 
2.     (7).  Epiphanius  c:  Law  5,  History  3,  Psalms  i,  His- 
tory 2-6,  Solomon's  Works,  Prophecies  5,  Others  2-3.    (8). 
Gregory  Naz. :  History  12,  Poetry  5,  Prophecy  5.     (9). 
Amphilochius :  Law  5,  History  6-1 1,  Poetry  5,  Prophecy  5, 
Proverbs  2,  Extra:    Esther.     (10).   Pseudo-Chrysostom : 
Octateuch,  History  2-5,  Admonitory  4,  Prophecy  16,  Ex- 
tra 2.  (11).  Synopsis:  Octateuch;  History  12,  Solomon  4, 
Prophecies  12,  Major  Prophets  4.  Extra  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
ben  Sirach.    (12).  Dialog.  Tim.  et  Aquila:    Mosaic  Penta- 
teuch,  History  5,   Poetry  4,   Prophecy  6,   Additional  2. 
Extra  3.     (13).  Junilius:    Histories  xvii.  Prophecies  xvii. 
Proverbs  ii  (Additional  ii),  Dogmatics  i.     (14).  Pseudo- 
Athanasius:    Law  5,  Histories  7-1 1,  Poetry  5,  Prophets  xii. 
Four  others  besides==the  Major  Prophets,  Beside  these,  viii 
books.      (15).  Leontius:     The  Historical  Books   12,  the 
Prophetical  5,  the  Paranetic,  4(5?).    (16).  John  of  Damas- 
cus:   First  Pentateuch,  or  Nomothesia;  Second  Pentateuch, 
or  Hagiographa ;  Third  Pentateuch,  or  the  Poetical  Books, 
Fourth  Pentateuch,  or  the  Prophetical.    Others  2.    Extra: 
Two.     (17).  Nicephorus:    Law  5,  History  6-10,  Poetical 
5,  Prophetical  6.    Antilegomenoi :    8-10.     (18).  Ebedyesu: 
Law  5,  History  6,  Poetical  7,  Prophets   16,  Others   12. 
(19).  Canons  of  Laodicea:    Law  5,  Historical  7-1 1,  Poeti- 
cal 5,  Prophetical  5.     (20).  Apostolic  Canons:     Five  of 
Moses,  Historical  14,  Poetical  5,  Prophetical  5.     Extra: 
The  Wisdom  of  the  very  learned  Sirach.     (21).  List  in 
Cod.  Baroc. :    Law  5,  Historical  4-9,  Poetical  5,  Esdras, 
Prophetical    16,  .  .  .  Extra   6-9.      (22).    Hilary:      Five 
books  of  Moses,  Histories  6-9,  Poetical  4,  Prophets  12. 
Six  other  prophets,  among  which  are  included  Lamentations 
and  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Job,  and  Esther.    Extra  2.     (23). 
Ruffinus:    Five  books  of  Moses,  Historical  6-10,  Prophets 
S,  Poetical  5.     Extra:    5-8.     (24).  Augustine:    Histories 
16-22,  Prophecies  22.     (25).  Innocent  L:     Five  books  of 
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Moses,  Historical  4-7^  Prophets  16,  Books  of  Solomon  5, 
Psalter,  Histories  7-10.  (26),  Pseudo-Gelasius :  Books  of 
Moses  5,  Historical  4-8,  Prophets  16,  Chronicles  1-2,  Poeti- 
cal 6.  Likewise,  histories  5-6.  (27).  Cassiodortis :  Law 
5,  Historical  3-7,  Poetical  6,  Prophets  16,  Others  6-8.1 
(28).  Isidonis:  Five  books  of  Moses,  Historical  10-15, 
Prophets  22  (including  the  5  poetical  books).  (29).  Mom- 
msen's  List:  Heptateuch(  ?),  Historical  15,  Major  Pro- 
phets 4,  Prophets  12,  (30).  Codex  Claromontanus :  Law 
5,  Histories  7,  Poetry  6.  Prophets  16,  Additional  8  (includ- 
ing Job  and  Esther).  (31).  Liber  Sacranientorum :  Law 
5,  Historical  13,  Prophetical  16,  Davidic  5,  Solomonic  3* 
Esdras=  xliii  books.  (32),  Council  of  Carthage:  Law  5, 
Histories  5-9,  Poetry  7,  Prophets  16.     Others  5-7. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  just  given  will  show  that  only^ 
one  witness  puts  the  book  of  Daniel  under  any  other  head-* 
ing  than  that  of  the  Prophets.  This  witness  is  the  Baba 
Bathra,  a  work  not  written  till  about  A.D.  200,  and  deemed 
by  the  critics  as  so  unreliable  that  they  reject  all  that  it 
says  in  the  immediately  succeeding  context  about  the  writ- 
ers of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  of  the 
witnesses  who  derived  their  information  from  Jewish 
sources  antedating  this  time,  place  Daniel  among  the 
Prophets, — Philo,  Matthew,  Luke,  Josephus,  and  Melito, 
Even  Origen  and  Jerome  who  studied  with  the  Jewish  Ral> 
bis  of  their  time,  place  Daniel  among  the  Prophets.  It  is 
proper,  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  fact  that  the  later 
Jews  placed  Daniel  among  the  Hagiographa  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  questions  of  its  canonicity  and  date. 

Having  thus  considered  the  main  charge  against  the  early 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  based  upon  its  position  in  the 
present  Hebrew  Bibles,  I  shall  next  devote  myself  to  some 
subsidiary  questions  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  main 
charge,  and  which  the  critics  bring  forward  to  support  it 

The  late  Dr.  Driver  says,  that  "the  age  and  authorshipi 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  determined  (so' 
far  as  this  is  possible)  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  internal 
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evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves,  by  methods  such 
as  those  employed  in  the  present  volume;  no  external  evi- 
dence worthy  of  credit  exists/'*^  If  this  proposition  were 
true,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  why,  then.  Dr.  Driver  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  present  eleven  pages  of  historical  and 
philological  reasons,  alleged  to  be  derived  from,  or  sup- 
ported by,  evidence  external  to  Daniel,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
The  most  admirable  thing  about  Dr.  Driver,  and  that  which 
gained  for  him  his  exalted  position  in  the  scholarly  world, 
was  the  masterly  manner  with  which  he  essayed  to  support 
his  judgments  based  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  a  book 
by  evidence  external  to  the  book  itself.  What  I  object  to 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Driver  and  his  followers,  is  that  they 
seem  to  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  pervert  the  internal 
and  external  evidence  as  to  the  Canon  in  general,  and  as 
to  the  canonicity  and  date  of  Daniel  in  particular,  so  as  to 
confirm  their  own  preconceived  opinion  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  be.  For  as  to  the  internal  evidence,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  book  of  Daniel  claims  on  the  face  of  it  to 
be  genuine.  It  purports  to  make  known  to  us  the  deeds  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  and  the  visions  of  the  last 
named.  It  relates  itself  to  the  history  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  That  it  is  full  of  alleged  miracles  and  of  accurate 
and  detailed  predictions,  is  not  internal  evidence  against  its 
historicity  or  date;  for  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  well  as  those  of  Ashurbanipal,  Nabunaid, 
and  Alexander,  are  full,  also,  af  alleged  miracles  and 
predictions.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  recognize 
the  internal  testimony  at  its  face  value  and  to  test  this 
testimony  by  means  of  all  the  external  evidence  that  is. 
relevant  and  available.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  specific 
charge  is  made,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  cannot  be  genuine, 
because  the  book  itself  claims  to  be,  in  large  part  at  least, 
a  work  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  whereas  its  position  in 

**See  the  Introduction  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  xi. 
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the  Canon  indicates  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  second  centyry  B,C,  To  sopix>rt  this  charge,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  in  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles  is  called  the  Prophets,  embracing 
only  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,— eight  books  in 
all  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  ancient  authorities — , 
was  canonized  and  closed  at,  or  before,  the  year  200  B.C. 

Now,  since  all  admit  that  tlie  Prophetical  b<x>ks  were 
canonized  before  200  B.C.,  and  called  the  Prophets,  the 
only  question  at  issue  is  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  use  of 
the  word  ^'closed'*  as  applied  to  the  books  called  Prophets, 
Is  there  evidence  to  prove  that  the  eight  books  named  ii 
Baba  Bathra  were  then  canonized^  and  called  Prophets,  and 
that  afterwards  no  book,  or  part  of  a  book,  was  ever  added 
to,  or  taken  away  from,  the  eight  that  were  thus  canonized 
and  named  Prophets?  If  this  can  be  proven  it  would  have 
to  be  admitted  that  the  book  of  Daniel  cannot  have  been 
among  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  by 
external  evidence,  that  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  called  the  Prophets  contained  at  an  earlier  time 
than  that  at  which  the  Baba  Bathra  was  written  more  books 
than  the  eight  named  in  its  list,  it  follows  that  Daniel  may 
have  been  one  of  these  books.  For  some  reason,  known  or  J 
unknown  to  us»  it  may  have  been  removed  from  an  earlier* 
position  among  its  fellow  prophets ;  but  the  fact  will  be  pat- 
ent that  its  later  position  among  the  Hagiographa  would  not 
indicate  that  the  book  was  not  in  existence  before  200  B.C. 

There  are  five  prime  witnesses,  antedating  the  time  at 
which  the  first  sketch  of  the  Mishna  was  written,  and  they 
all  testify  clearly  that  an  eight-booked  Canon  of  the  Proph-* 
ets  was  not  in  existence  in  the  time  at  which  they  wrote. 
These  witnesses  are  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  Philo, 
Luke,  Josephus,  and  Melito.  I  shall  discuss  them  in  the 
order,  Josephus^  Luke,  Philo,  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  Melito. 

Josephus  is  the  principal  witness,  because  he  states  ex- 
pressly that  the  Jews  had  only  twenty-two  canonical  books. 
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Of  his  twenty-two  books  he  specifies  five  as  constituting 
the  Law  and  :four  as  ccHitaining  "hymns  to  God  and  pre- 
cepts for  the  conduct  of  human  life".  These  last  were 
probably  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclcsiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs.  This  would  leave  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Ezra^Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Esther,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezdciel,  Danid,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  as  the 
thirteen  others, — he  having  counted  sRuth  as  part  of  Judges, 
Nehemiah  as  one  with  Ezra,  and  Lamentations  as  belong- 
ing to  Jeremiah.  Job  was  accounted  a  prophetical  book, 
as  in  Ben  Sira,  xlix.  9. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  opinion  of 
Josephus  about  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  prophetical 
books  was  written,  seeing  that  this  opinion  is  expressed 
about  events  which  happened  500  years  before  his  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  telling  of  the  number  and 
divisions  of  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Jews  of  his  time, 
no  witness  could  possibly  be  better.  For  he  was  a  priest 
of  the  royal  Asmonean  line,  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  innermost  circles  of  Jewish  scholarship,  possessed' of  the 
official  Temi^e  copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Temple  and  presented  to 
him  by  Titus  himself.  He  certainly  would  not  in  a  contro- 
versial treatise,  like  that  against  Apion,  where  he  challenges 
the  world  to  dispute  his  statements  and  constantly  appeals 
to  written  documents  and  to  the  acknowledged  current 
opinions  of  the  contemporary  Jews, — he  certainly  would  not 
have  dared  to  divide  the  books  of  the  Jews  as  he  does,  un- 
less that  division  was  the  one  accepted  by  the  learned 
Jerusalem  scholars  of  his  day.  And  in  this  division  he 
certainly  places  Daniel  in  the  second  of  the  three  divisions, 
which  embraced  all  the  books  except  the  Law  and  the 
Poetical  books. 

The  next  Jewish  testimony  is  that  of  Luke  xxiv.  44, 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying,  "All  things  must  be 
ifulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me".     This 
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passage  from  Luke's  Gospel  I  am  not  introducing  in  evi- 
dence as  the  infallible  statement  of  an  inspired  book,  nor 
as  having  back  of  it  the  authority  of  an  infallible  man,  nor 
even  as  having  ever  been  said  by  Jesus  at  all;  but  simply 
as  an  ordinary  statement  of  the  writer  of  this  book,  called 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  leading  critics 
that  this  book  was  written  before  or  about  the  year 
A.D.  70.^^  And  no  text  is  better  supported  than  that  of  tlxis 
verse. 

What,  then,  does  this  verse  prove  ?  It  proves  that  in  the 
time  when  Luke  wrote,  the  Jews  divided  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms,  Everyone  admits  that  by  Law  the  five  books 
of  Moses  are  meant.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  his  con- 
temporary, Josephus,  it  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  by  Psalms  he  means  what  Josephus  includes  in  his 
third  division,  that  is,  the  books  called  by  us,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs.  In  the  Prophets* 
there  would  be  included  the  other  thirteen  books  which 
Josephus  embraces  in  his  second  division,  including^  of 
course,  Daniel.  That  the  writer  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  also, 
considered  Daniel  to  be  among  the  prophets  is  supported  by 
Mt.  xxiv,  15,  where  we  read  of  *'the  abomination  of  deso* 
lation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet''. 

Dr.  Driver,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Canon  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
his  chapter  in  the  same  volume  on  the  book  of  Daniel, 
studiously  avoids  all  reference  to  this  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  books  to  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ers as  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  He  appeals  at  length  to 
the  Talmud,  Josephus,  Ben  Sira,  2  Maccabees,  and  the  4th 
Book  of  Ezra;  but  passes  by  in  silence  the  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Melito,  and  of  all  Christian  writers! 
One  might  understand  the  motive  for  this  in  a  Jew,  but  it 
IS  hard  to  understand  what  possible  motive  a  Christian  can 
have  in  thus  ignoring  the  testimony  of  writings  whose  date 

*McC!ymont,  Baird  Lectures,  pp.  142  t 
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is  certainly  as  determinable  as  that  of  4th  Ezra,  2  Mac- 
cabees, or  the  Talmud,  and  whose  veracity  as  respects  the 
point  here  at  issue  can  not  be  questioned. 

Professor  Comill,  indeed,  goes  one  step  farther  than  Dr. 
Driver;  for  he  says  that  "J^^s  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
witness  for  the  Old  Testament  Canon".**  This  is  a  con- 
fusion of  the  point  in  discussion.  If  he  means  that  we 
have  no  written  testimony  by  Jesus  Himself  as  to  the  Old 
Testament  Canon,  no  one  has  ever  claimed  as  much.  But 
if  he  means  that  we  have  less  direct  and  reliable  testimony 
as  to  what  Jesus  thought  about  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
than  we  have  in  regard  to  what  other  Jews  of  his  time 
thought,  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  writers  alone 
excepted,  why  does  he  not  state  where  it  is  found  ?  I  know 
of  none  such.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "He  (i.e.,  Jesus)  indeed 
lived  and  moved  in  the  holy  literature  of  Israel,  towards 
which  he  did  not  take  up  any  different  position  from  that  of 
his  Jewish  contemporaries,  and,  in  fact,  in  his  days  almost 
the  same  books  were  counted  as  Holy  Scriptures  as  are 
found  in  our  Old  Testament".**  How  does  he  know  that 
Jesus  took  up  the  same  position  as  his  contemporaries?  He 
can  know  it  only  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  far  as  contemporary  written  testimony  is  con- 
cerned ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Josephus  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment both  have  three  divisions  of  the  Canon  and  both  place 
Daniel  among  the  Prophets.  Jesus,  therefore,  must  have 
done  the  same.  Professor  Comill  himself  being  witness. 

Professor  Comill  proceeds  further  to  state  that  "in  fact 
in  his  days  almost  the  same  books  were  counted  as  Holy 
Scripture  as  are  found  in  our  Old  Testament".*^®  This  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  all,  except  for  the  word  "almost". 
The  only  ground  for  the  insertion  of  this  limiting  particle  is 
that  the  Sanhedrin,  said  to  have  been  held  at  Jamnia  at  some 
time  between  A.D.  70  and  100,  expressed  itself  in  favor 

*•  Introduction,  p.  482. 
"^Id.,  pp.  482,  483. 
"/d.  p.  483. 
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of  the  canonicity  of  certain  books  whose  right  to  a  place  in 
the  Canon  had  been  disputed.  To  which  it  may  be  said  that 
no  contemporary  testimony  bears  witness  to  any  such  Sanhe- 
drin  or  to  any  such  dispute.  Any  knowledge  that  such  a 
Sanhedrin  was  ever  held  is  due  to  a  tradition  among  the 
Jews  first  put  in  writing  about  A,D.  200,  A  writer  who 
ignores  the  testimony  of  Melito  and  Origen  and  subjects 
to  severe  criticism  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Josephus,  should  not  be  so  ready  to  accept  an  unwritten 
tradition  of  the  Jews! 

But  even  granting  that  some  books  were  disputed  at  A*D. 
100,  or  at  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  at  A.D.  135,  or  at  any 
other  time,  let  it  be  remarked  that  Daniel  was  not  one  of  the 
books  disputed.  Let  it  be  remarked  again  that  Ezekiel  was 
one  of  the  disputed  books.  If  Ezekiel,  a  book  which  all  the 
criticsr  say  was  in  the  second  part  of  the  Canon, — a  part 
which,  they  say  was  canonized  by  200  B.C., — could  be  dis- 
puted as  late  as  A.D.  100,  300  years  after  it  was  canonized, 
and  650  years  after  it  was  written,  how  does  it  follow  that 
the  disputing  of  the  canonicity  of  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  shows  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics  that 
they  were  written  late?  At  any  rate,  how  does  the  disput* 
ing  of  one  or  all  of  these  books  affect  the  canonicity  of 
Daniel  a  book  that  so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  disputed? 

But  not  only  was  the  book  of  Daniel  not  disputed,  but 
Daniel  himself  was  held  by  Josephus  to  have  had  * 'strange 
revelations  made  to  him  and  those  as  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets"  (Anfiq,  X.  x.  i*  7).  And  with  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  all  accounts,  with  the  Lord 
Himself,  Daniel  was  among  the  greatest  in  his  influence, 
being  referred  to  or  cited  by  them  more  than  a  hundred 
times* 

The  next  Jewish  testimony  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is 
to  be  found  in  Philo  Judaeus,  who  flourished  about  A,D.  40. 
In  describing  the  Therapeutae,  he  says  that  "they  receive  the 
Law,  and  the  Oracles  uttered  by  the  Prophets*  and  the 
hymns  and  the  other  (writings)  by  which  knowledge  and 
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piety  are  augmented  and  perfected".*^*  In  this  statement, 
the  hymns  are  evidently  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  writings 
possibly  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  cor- 
responding to  the  "rules  of  life  for  men,"  of  Josephus. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  certain  that  the  only  place  for  Dan- 
iel in  this  list  is  among  the  Prophets. 

The  fourth  direct  Jewish  witness  to  the  three-fold  divi- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Greek  translation  of  Jesus  ben  Sira,  made  by  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name.  This  Prologue  was  most  prob- 
ably written  in  132  B.C.  He  mentions  the  threefold  division 
three  times.  First,  he  says  that  "many  and  great  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  us  by  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
other  (books)  which  follow  after  them".  Secondly,  he  says 
that  his  grand-father  Jesus  had  given  himself  to  "the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  other  ancestral  books" ; 
Thirdly,  he  speaks  of  "the  law  itself,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the.  rest  of  the  books". 

Since  he  intimates  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  and  third  parts  nor  as  to  the  number  of 
books  in  each,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to 
where  he  may  have  put  Daniel.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
placed  it  in  the  second  division  rather  than  in  the  third, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  witnesses  in  point  of  time 
(that  is,  Philo,  Luke,  Josephus,  and  perhaps  the  writer  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah),  all  put  it  there;  and  further, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  never  till  the  Talmudical  period  do 
we  find  Daniel  placed  anywhere  else. 

Certainly,  at  least,  no  laws  of  evidence  will  permit  the 
critics  to  force  Daniel  into  the  third  division  on  the  ground 
of  testimony  which  was  written  from  200  to  500  years  later 
than  the  time  when  this  Prologue  was  written. 

The  fifth  first-class  witness  is  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis 
at  about  A.D.  180.  He  says  that  he  desired  to  make  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  ancient  book  as  regards  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  the  books  and  that  when  he  had  gone  to 

'^De  Vita  Contemplativa,  ii,  475 ;  vd.  Budde,  Kanon,  p.  56. 
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the  East  and  come  to  the  place  where  the  things  (recorded 
in  them)  were  preached  and  done,  he  learned  accurately  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  sent  the  names  of  them  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Onesimus.  In  the  list  of  these  names 
he  gives  the  Prophets  as  consisting  of  the  following:  Isaiah* 
Jeremiah,  the  Twelve,  Daniel,  Ezekiel  (and)  Esdras. 

Some  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  whether  he  meant  to  put 
Esdras  among  the  Prophets;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
Daniel.  l>ecause  it  precedes  Ezekiel.  Further,  it  will  be 
noted  that  Melito  does  not  put  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  among  the  Prophets;  but  puts  them,  followed  by 
Chronicles,  after  the  Pentateuch  and  before  the  Psalms  of 
David.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  view  of  his  deliberate 
and  voluntary  statement  that  he  had  carefully  investigated 
as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  books,  that  he  would  have 
intentionally  made  a  false  list  of  them,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  falsehood  could  so  easily  have  been 
exposed.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
at  his  time  there  was  either  no  fixed  order  and  number  of 
books  in  the  division  of  the  Prophets ;  or  that,  if  there  were» 
in  holding  that  it  was  afterwards  changed. 

All  the  direct  evidence,  then,  that  precedes  the  year  200 
A.D.,  supports  the  view  that  Daniel  was  in  the  earliest 
times  among  the  Prophets,  Further,  this  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  direct  evidence  outside  the  Talmud,  which 
is  later  than  A.D.  200.  Thus  Origen,  at  A.D.  250.  and 
Jerome,  at  A,D.  4CK>,  both  of  whom  were  taught  by  Jewish 
Rabbis  and  claim  to  have  gained  their  information  from 
Jewish  sources,  put  Daniel  among  the  Prophets  and  sepa- 
rate the  strictly  prophetical  books  from  those  which  are 
more  properly  called  historical. 

And,  lastly,  all  the  Greek  uncials  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  unite  in  placing  Daniel  among  the  Prophets  and 
in  separating  the  Prophets  from  the  Historical  Books. 

Nor  can  the  view  that  Daniel  was  originally  among  the 
Prophets  be  successfully  impugned  on  the  ground  that  other 
testimony,  mostly  late  and  indirect,  indicates  the  contrar)\ 
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Appeal  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  Sanhedrin  or 
assembly  of  Rabbis  held  at  Jamnia  some  time  between  A.D. 
70  and  100,  as  having  first  settled  authoritatively  for  the 
Jews  the  extent  of  their  Canon.  This  testimony,  however, 
'  is  rendered  less  valuable  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  con- 
temporaneous, i.e.,  we  have  no  written  records  referring  to 
any  such  Sanhedrin  going  back  beyond  the  two  tractates  of 
the  Mishna  called  Yadaim  and  Idayot,  which  were  written 
about  200  A.D.  However,  admitting  that  the  testimony  is 
genuine,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Simply  that  certain  books  had 
a  right  to  be  held  as  canonical.  These  bocJcs  were  Ezekiel, 
Proverbs,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Jonah, 
and  Ruth.  With  regard  to  Jonah  no  technical  phrase  is 
used ;  with  respect  to  Ezekiel  and  Proverbs,  the  question  was 
whether  they  should  be  hidden;  with  regard  to  the  four 
others,  whether  they  defiled  the  ha$uis.  With  regard  to  the 
meanings  of  these  two  terms,  the  following  may  be  said. 
First,  Genas,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Canon,  means  "to  withdraw  from  use".*^^ 
"The  Talmudical  view  is  that  canonical  books  may  not  be 
'hidden',  for  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  books  which  are 
really  oflPensive".®'  The  books  which  the  Rabbins  'hide' 
{genas)  are  always  such  the  contents  of  which  were  re- 
garded as  objectionable,  that  is,  heretical".^*  The  word 
would  be  inapplicable  if  applied  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  or  to  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha".'*^ 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  phrase,  "defile  the  hands", 
the  author  accepts  the  definition  of  this  term  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  Smith  and  elaborated  by  Professor  Karl 
Budde  in  his  work  entitled,  Der  Kanon  des  A.T.,  (p.  3-6). 
Professor  Budde  first  rejects  the  opinion  of  Buhl  that  it 
was  meant  by  this  phrase  to  guard  against  the  profane  use 
of  worn-out  (abgenutzte)  rolls  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 


*  See  Oesterly,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  p.  183. 
'Id.,  p.  184. 
'Id.,  p.  185. 
'Id.,  p.  185. 
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Opinion  of  Strack  and  others  that  by  this  phrase  it  was  meant 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  unclean,  should  always  be  kept 
apart  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  harm  resulting  from  touch- 
ing consecrated  corn  or  from  eating  by  mice ;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Geiger,  that  holy  books  written  upon  the  skin  of  un- 
clean animals  were  alone  to  be  declared  unclean,  **A11  such 
explanations**,  says  he,  "are  contradicted  by  Yad,  II L  4^ 
where  the  question  especially  is  decided  whether  the  mar- 
gins and  hack  sides  of  the  rolls  made  the  hands  unclean. 
In  all  these  explanations,  this  question  is  never  raised.  It 
deserves  to  be  noticed  rather,  that  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone  tradition  ascribes  a  rendering  of  the  hands  unclean,— 
their  touch  making  necessary  a  ritual  washing  of  the 
hands**.  The  Pharisees  (under  protest  from  the  Saddu- 
cees)^*  attributed  to  the  holy  books  such  a  high  degree  of 
holiness  that  whoever  touched  them  dared  not  touch  other 
things  before  he  had  observed  the  same  ritual  hand-wash-s- 
ing as  if  he  had  touched  something  unclean.  The  correla-fl 
tive  term  for  this  kind  of  uncleanness  of  the  hands  is  holi- 
ness'.  'Tn  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Old  Testament 
books  are  called  in  the  Mishna  'the  holy  books* ;  or  *books  of 
holiness*  ".  **For  these  two  attributes,  holiness  and  unclean- 
ness of  the  hands,  are  expressed  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
deed only  of  a  wholly  limited  number  of  writings,  that  is, 
the  canonicaF'.®^ 

See  also  Dr  Oesterley*s  discussion  of  this  term  in  The 
Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  pp,  175-182,  where  he  says,  **De- 
filement  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  canonical  books  were 
'holy\  and  holy  things  defiled  by  touching  them.  Compare 
Lev.  X-  10,  where  holy^^unclean.  According  to  Lev.  xvii. 
Aaron  washed  after  coming  out  of  the  most  holy  place  and 
taking  off  his  holy  garments.  So  since  sacredness  was  im- 
puted to  the  canonical  books*  contact  with  them  necessitated 
a  washing  of  the  hands ;  and  therefore  anyone  who  touched 
a  sacred  book  was  said  to  be  defiled.** 


'C/*  Vadayim,  W.  6. 
*  Cf.  Yadayim.  in.  5. 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe  in  connection  with  this  phrase 
( I )  that  only  the  Aramaic  part  of  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Talmud  as  defiling  the  hands,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Hebrew  portion  did;  (2)  that  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  Ezra  are  said  in  the  same  passage  to  defile  the  hands; 
(3)  that  Ezekiel,  one  of  the  Major  Prophets  and  one  cited 
already  as  a  prophet. by.  Jesus  b^i  ^ra,  was  disputed;  (4) 
that  Jonah,  one  of  the  Twelve,  a  portion  of  the  Canon  recog- 
nized again  by  Jesus  faen  Sira,  was  possibly  another  one  thus 
disputed;  (5)  that  Proverbs,  which  all  authorities  acknowl- 
edge to  have  been  one  of  the  four  books  of  Josephus'  third 
division,  and  also  to  have  been  used  by  Ben  ^ra^  is  another 
of  them;  and  (6)  that  Ruth,  the  composition  of  which 
Comill  puts  in  the  time  of  Ezra^Nehemiah,  is  aUo  disputed. 

So,  then,  the  fact  that  the  right  of  a  book  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  was  disputed  by  some  Jewish  ^scholars  does^  not  prove 
that  it  had  not  been  received  as. canonical  before  the  time 
even  of  Ben  Sira,  the  critics- themselves  being  judges;  for 
they  all  place  Ezekiel  and  nearly  all  place  Jonahs  in  the  sec- 
ond, or  proidletical< division,  wliich.they  state  to  have  been 
"closed"  about  200  B.C.  And,  if  this  be  so  of  books,  whose 
right  to  be  in  the  Canon  was  disputed,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  true  of  a  book  like  Daniel  where  right- to  be  in  the 
Canon  was  never  denied. 

Again,  there  is^  certain  evidence  in  I  Maccabees,  also,  that 
Daniel  existed'before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  For  from 
the  speech  given  in  chapter  II,  51*^,  we  learn,  (i)  that  the 
author  supposes  that  the  story  of  Daniel  and  his  three  com- 
panions was  known  to  the  Jews  before  the  rebellion  under 
the  Maccabees  commenced.  (2)  That  he  considered  Daniel 
and 'his  companions  to  be  as  hi^torital  as  Abraham,  Joseph; 
Phinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb,  David,  and  Elijah.  (3)  That  a 
writer  who  was  almost  certainly  a  contemporary  of  most  of 
the  events  that  he  narrates  would  scarcely  have  treated  the 
information  of  a  book  of  fiction  written  in  his  own  age  (i;e., 
if  we  date  Daniel  in  164-5  B.C.,  and  i  Maccabees  between 
125  and  100  B.C.)  as  affording  a  fitting  climax  for  a  stirring 
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exhortation  such  as  Mattathias  is  said  to  have  made  to  his 
compatriots.  The  writer  must  have  believed  that  the  stories 
of  the  fiery  furnace  and  the  lions'  den  were  known  not 
merely  to  Mattathias  but  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  As 
this  address  was  made  in  the  year  169  B.C,  it  is  evident  that 
the  stories  must  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have 
been  learned  by  Mattathias  and  his  followers  and  also  to 
have  been  accepted  by  them  as  true  histories  of  what  had 
occurred.  Otherwise,  to  have  placed  the  reference  to  them 
in  the  climax  of  his  address  would  have  weakened  and  made 
ineffective  the  force  of  his  argument 

To  use  a  phrase  of  Mr,  Sevan's  it  is  marvelous  that  no 
reference  to  Daniel  is  to  be  met  with  in  i  Maccabees.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  supposed 
by  the  critics  to  have  been  written  at  this  time  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  Jewish  patriots,  this  exact  and  sympathetic 
narrative  never  so  much  as  alludes,  except  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  to  either  the  book  of  Daniel  or  its  author!  The 
failure  to  mention  the  writer  of  Daniel  might  be  pardoned^ 
inasmuch  as  he  evidently  intended  tliat  his  work  should  be 
accepted  as  a  production  of  the  supposititious  Daniel,  whom 
he  so  often  represents  as  speaking  in  the  first  person. 
Whether  it  was  originated  in  the  sixth  or  in  the  second 
century  B.C.,  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  writer  of 
Second  Maccabees  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  writer  of 
First  Maccabees  cites  it  but  once.  It  is  another  remarkable 
fact  that  First  Maccabees  mentions  no  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  except  the  Law. 

Next,  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas,  which  was  written  about 
200  B.C*,  shows  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
any  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Law.  This 
bears  upon  the  controversy  about  Daniel  only  in  so  far  as 
It  shows  that  the  omission  of  all  references  to  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  to  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  them 
does  not  prove  that  the  author  who  fails  to  mention  them 
was  not  cognizant  of  their  existence,  or  that  the  books  did 
not  actually  exist. 
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Again,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  extra-canonical  writings 
known  to  us,  coming  from  pre-Maccabean  times,  is  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  by  Jesus  ben  Sira.  The  prologue  to 
this  woric,  written  by  a  second  Jesus  ben  Sira,  the  grandson 
of  the  first,  has  already  been  considered.  In  the  original 
work  itself,  we  have  a  direct  reference  once  to  the  Law  of 
Moses  (xxiv.  23),  and  many  statements  which  show  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  Israelit- 
ish  history  whom  the  author  celebrates  in  his  song  of 
praise  (xliv-1),  are  those  whose  merits  are  depicted  in  the 
Law.  As  to  the  prophetical  books  he  shows  his  knowledge 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  in  his  account  of  Joshua  and  Caleb 
(xlvi.  I -10),  refers  to  Judges  (xlvi.  11,  12),  to  Samuel  the 
prophet  (xlvi.  13-20),  to  Nathan  and  David  (xlvii.  i-ii), 
to  Solomon  (xlvii.  12-23),  to  Rehoboam  and  Jereboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  (xlvii.  23),  to  Elijah  (xlviii.  1-12),  to 
Elisha  (xlviii.  12-14),  to  Hezekiah  (xlviii.  17-22),  to  Isaiah 
(xlviii.  20-25),  to  Josiah  (xlix.  1-4),  to  Jeremiah  (xlix.  6, 
7),  to  Ezekiel  (xlix.  8),  to  Job  (xlix.  9),  to  the  Twelve 
(xlix.  10),  though  he  mentions  none  of  them  by  name.  Of 
the  books  afterwards  classed  among  the  Hagiographa,  he 
mentions  Job  and  Nehemiah  and  makes  several  citations 
from  the  parts  of  Chronicles  which  are  not  found  among 
the  parallels  in  Kings.  He  probably  refers,  also,  to  Ezra 
in  xlix.  14,  and  possibly  to  Daniel  in  xlix.  10. 

Nowhere  in  Ecclesiasticus  do  we  find  any  knowledge  of  a 
threefold,  or  fourfold,  division  of  the  Old  Testament;  nor 
any  intimation  that  the  division  of  the  Prophets  had  been 
closed ;  nor  any  indication,  except  perhaps  in  his  use  of  the 
Law,  of  his  having  considered  some  books  more  sacred  than 
others.  Besides,  he  elaborates  the  praises  of  Simon  the 
High  Priest  more  than  those  of  any  of  the  great  men  of 
Israel  whose  records  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament Canon.  It  is  a  remarkable  fac  tthat  he  does  not  pay 
any  regard  to  the  great  men  who  had  exercised  their  func- 
tions outside  the  botmds  of  the  land  of  Israel,  such  as  Jonah 
at  Nineveh,  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  Mordecai  in  Persia.    In 
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speaking  of  Abraham,  he  does  not  refer  to  his  coming  out 

of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  nor  to  his  visit  to  Egypt.  In  speak- 
ing of  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Aaron,  he  says  nothing  of  the 
land  of  Egypt;  nor  does  he  intimate  that  Moses  had  ever 
been  in  Egypt,  saying  simply  of  the  wonderful  deeds  done 
by  him  there,  that  **God  gave  him  might  in  terrible  won- 
ders", and  that  "through  the  word  of  his  mouth  he  caused 
signs  to  happen  quickly,  and  caused  him  to  be  strong  before  I 
the  king'.  Of  all  the  foreign  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  he  refers  to  but  two — c>nce  to  Pharaoh  and  once 
to  Sennacherib.  As  far  as  Daniel  is  concerned,  therefore, 
and  the  foreign  kings  among  whom  he  labored,  it  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  work  of  Ben  Sira,  that  no 
one  of  them  should  be  noticed.  This  silence  does  not  show 
that  Ben  Sira  did  not  know  about  them.  It  was  simply  his 
determination  to  ignore  them.  Whether  the  books  contain- 
ing mention  of  one  or  all  of  them  were  among  those  deemed 
canonical  by  the  Jews  of  his  time,  does  not  appear  in  any 
suggestion  of  his  work.  It  will  be  noted  especially  that 
Ben  Sira  calls  Job  a  prophet  (xUx.  8),  and  that  he  places 
him  between  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

Another  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  chapi- 
ter of  Second  Maccabees,  where  the  author  quotes  a  letter 
written  in  124  B.C  as  saying  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
gave  them  that  were  carried  away  the  Law,  charging 
them  not  to  forget  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
exhorting  them  that  the  Law  should  not  depart  from  their 
hearts  and  speaking  of  the  things  that  were  reported  in 
the  writings  (or  ofificial  archives)  and  commentaries 
(or  memoirs)  of  Nehemiah ;  and  how  he,  founding  a  library. 
gathered  together  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  the  Prophets 
(Syn  **those  of  the  Kings  and  those  of  the  Prophets),  and 
those  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  Kings  concerning  the 
holy  gifts  (Gk.  anathemata ;  Syr.  "offerings  and  sacrifices")  ; 
and  that  Jodas  in  like  manner  gathered  together  all  the 
things  that  had  escaped  (Syr  ''had  been  scattered'*),  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  wars  which  we  had:  and  they  are  still  with  us. 
Further  in  chapter  xv.  9,  Judas  Maccabeus  is  represented 
as  comforting  the  people  out  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  with  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  battles  which  they 
won  afore. 

This  book  of  Second  Maccabees  was  probably  written 
sometime  in  the  first  century  B.C.  and  professes  to  be  an 
epitome  of  an  eariier  work  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  unfortun- 
ately lost,  but  to  which'  the  author  of  the  epitome  attributes 
an  exact  handling  in  a  work  of  five  books  of  every  particu- 
lar of  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  author  of  this  letter  contained  in  2  Maccabees  geems 
to  have  divided  the  Jewish  literature  of  Nehemiah's  time  in- 
to five  or  six  parts,  (i)  the  Law,  (2)  the  books  concerning 
Kings  and  Prophets,  (3)  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  (4)  the 
epistles  of  the  Kings,  and  (5)  the  books  of  David.  The 
Syriac  version  separates  the  Kings  (which  it  renders  king- 
doms) from  the  Prophets,  thus  making  six  divisions.  Of 
these  divisions,  three  and  four  were  added  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  and  would  be  probably  the  subject-matter  of  our 
books  of  Erza  and  Nehemiah.  The  books  of  David  would 
be  what  Luke  calls  the  Psalms.  If  Daniel  were  anywhere  in 
any  of  these  divisions,  it  would  be  in  the  second  division  of 
the  Greek  text,  and  in  the  second  of  its  two  sub-divisions  in 
the  Syriac  version,  that  is,  in  the  sub-division  which  con- 
cerned the  Prophets. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  of  2  Maccabees  never  men- 
tions Daniel,  nor  does  he  refer  to  any  of  the  events  or  per- 
sons recorded  in  his  book.  This,  however,  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  the  book  of  Daniel  were  written  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  than  if  it  had  been  composed  four  centuries 
earlier. 

The  next  Jewish  witness  to  the  Canon  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  embedded  in  the  larger  work  called  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah.  According  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Charles,  this  work 
was  probably  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  seems  to  quote  from  it  in  Heb.  xi.  37.    If 
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SO,  it  will  have  been  written  before  A.D,  70.  In  Book 
IV.  21 »  22,  he  speaks  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  makes  to 
inchide  the  Parables^®  of  David  and  the  Proverbs  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  words  of  Korah,  Ethan,  and  Asaph ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  words  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Joel, 
Nahum,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Habakkuk,  Haggai,  Zephaniah, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  of  the  words  of  Joseph  the 
Jiist,**^  and  of  the  words  of  Daniel. 

In  this  list,  it  will  be  observed  that  Daniel  comes  after 
the  Minor  Prophets  and  not  among  the  Hagiographa:  also, 
that  the  Twelve  are  arranged  in  an  order  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  any  source.  This  unique  arrangement  shows 
conclusively  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  w^ere  not 
fixed  as  to  their  positions  when  the  book  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  was  w^ritten. 

Attention  should  be  called  also  to  three  other  items  of 
indirect  evidence  as  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  One  is 
that  to  be  derived  from  the  Massoretic  notes  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Among 
these  notes  is  usually  one  telling  of  the  number  of  Sedarim, 
or  sections,  in  each  book.  Thus,  Genesis  is  said  to  have  43 ; 
Exodus,  29;  Leviticus,  23:  Numbers,  32;  Deuteronomy.  27; 
Joshua,  14;  Judges,  14;  First  and  Second  Samuel  together, 
34 ;  First  and  Second  Kings,  35.    So,  the  number  of  Sedarim 


*•  In  the  Ethopk  original,  the  word  for  psalms  "mazamerct"  is  clearly 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "miznor".  The  words,  parables  and  pro- 
verbs, in  Charles  version  are  translations  of  the  same  word  "mesaleyata** 
of  the  original,  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "meshalim".  While  more 
commonly  used  for  tlie  proverbs  of  Solomon,  it  is  employed  also  in 
Psalms  xiix.  4  and  Ixxviii.  2,  and  in  Job  xxvii.  i  and  xxix.  I  in  the 
sense  of  *  songs',  or  'poems'. 

■•  Prof.  Charles  thinks  that  this  probably  refers  to  an  extra-canonical 
hook  of  amichristian  character.  In  connection  with  the  name  of  IXuuel, 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  refer  them  to  the  well  known  Joseph  of 
Egypt,  who  hke  Daniel  was  a  great  interpreter  of  dreams.  One  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  Ethiopic  text  has  made  a  mistake  of  putting 
Joseph  for  Job,  In  the  book  of  Job,  i.  i,  Job  is  called  *'the  just".  The 
letters  for  s  and  b  are  almost  exactly  alike  m  Ethiopic.  If  Job  be  the 
true  reading,  he  would  be  classed  among  ithe  Prophets,  as  in  Ecclcsias<> 
ticus  xlix.  9,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  recensions. 
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is  given  at  the  end  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  The  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Ezra 
and  Nehcmiah,  and  First  and  Second  Chronicles,  have  one 
each  between  them.  Now,  of  the  five  Megilloth,  only  Esther 
and  Ecclesiastes  have  a  statement  of  their  Sedarim.  In  the 
case  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  this  was  doubtless  because 
when  the  Sedarim  were  made  and  counted,  the  former  was 
still  united  to  Judges  and  the  latter  to  Jeremiah.  As  to  the 
Song  of  Songs,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  in  like  manner  had 
been  counted  with  Ecclesiastes ;  since  the  Sedarim  are  given 
but  once  for  the  two  books.  The  Talmud  and  all  the  ancient 
lists  except  Augustine  and  Jimilius  place  Ecclesiastes  before 
the  Song.  Augustine  agrees  with  the  Spanish  and  Mas-^ 
soretic  manuscripts  in  giving  the  opposite  order.  The 
printed  Bibles  follow  the  German  and  French  manuscripts 
in  giving  the  order  of  their  use  in  the  yearly  festivals,  that 
is,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther.  Junilius  has  a  singular  division  and  classification 
of  his  own  into  Historia,  Prophetia,  Proverbia,  and  Dog- 
matica ;  putting  the  Law,  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Job  in  the  His- 
toria, the  Psalms  in  the  Prophetia,  the  Song  of  Songs  in 
the  Proverbia,  and  classing  Ecclesiastes  all  by  itself  as  Dog- 
matica.  He  attempts  apparently  to  arrange  his  so-called 
Prophetia  in  a  chronological  order,  resulting  as  follows: 
Psalms,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Na- 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, . 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 

Since  the  arrangement  is  thus  so  obviously  due  to  an 
attempt  to  give  a  combined  logical  and  chronological  ar- 
rangement, his  testimony  on  this  point  should  be  ruled  out. 
This  will  leave  Augustine  as  the  only  ancient  source  placing 
Ecclesiastes  after  the  Song  of  Songs.  But  Augustine,  like 
Junilius,  has  an  arrangement  all  his  own;  for  he  divides  all 
the  books  into  Historiae  and  Prophetae.  Among  the  His- 
toriae,  he  counts  the  five  of  the  Law,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
four  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  Job,  Tobias,  Esther, 
Judith,  two  of  Maccabees,  and  two  of  Esdras.     Among  the 
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Prophetae,  he  counts  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Twelve 
(Minor  Prophets),  and  the  four  Major  Prophets  in  tlie  or- 
der, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  invented  an  order  for  himself  differing  from  all  others, 
following  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  without  regard  to 
the  authorities  that  preceded  him.  Yet,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Massoretic  and  Spanish  manuscripts  have  the  same 
order  as  that  of  Augustine;  and  since  the  Massoretic  man- 
uscripts have  transmitted  to  us  the  Massoretic  notes,  includ- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  Sedarim,  the  note  giving  the  number 
of  the  Sedarim  of  the  combined  book  is  placed  properly  in 
our  Bibles  after  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 

The  testimony  of  the  Massoretic  notes  on  the  Sedarim 
would  indicate  that  these  notes  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Jews  still  counted  Ruth  as  a  part  of  Judges  and  Lamen- 
tations as  a  part  of  Jeremiah ;  and  also,  that  when  they  were 
made,  they  counted  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  as 
one  book.  If  Ruth  and  Lamentations  could,  after  the  time 
when  these  notes  were  made,  be  separated  from  among  the 
Prophets,  so  also  could  Daniel  and  Esther  be  thus  separated. 
The  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  position  and  divisions  of 
the  books  as  at  present  constituted  has  nothing  necessarily 
to  do  with  their  age  and  canonicity, 

A  second  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  date  of  Daniel  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Bevan  when  he 
says  that  Daniel  may  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  Canon 
because  no  selection  from  it  appears  in  the  Haphtaroth,  or 
lessons  read  on  Sabbaths  and  feast  days  in  the  Temple  and 
synagogues.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  selection  from 
Daniel  is  found  in  these  lessons  as  read  at  present ;  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  Daniel  did  not  exist,  or  was  not  deemed  a 
prophet  when  these  selections  were  made. 

For,  first,  no  one  knows  when  these  selections  were  first 
made  and  used.  The  earliest  mention  of  their  use  is  to  be 
found  in  Luke  iv.  i6,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  read  in 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  passage  of  Isaiah 
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b^inning  with  the  words ;  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me."  But,  since  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  A.D. 
certainly  acknowledged  Daniel  to  be  a  prophet,  they  cannot 
have  failed  to  make  a  selection  from  his  prophecy  because 
they  did  not  consider  him  to  be  a  prophet. 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  the  selections  from  the  Proph- 
ets must  have  been  made  long  before  the  first  century 
A.D.,  I  admit  that  they  most  probably  were;  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  book  of  Daniel  did  not  exist  when  they 
were  made,  or  that  it  was  not  then  placed  among  the  Pro- 
phets, or  even  that  selections  from  it  were  not  at  that  time 
read  in  the  synagogue  services.  For  Biichler  and  others 
have  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  three  times  as  many  pas- 
sages were  once  read  as  are  read  today,  that  the  limiting  of 
the  length  to  be  read  was  late,  and  that  passages  from  some 
of  the  prophets  from  which  there  are  at  present  no  selec- 
tions were  once  read.  The  evidence  collected  above  goes  to 
show  that  only  such  sections  were  selected  as  magnified  the 
Law  and  the  Sabbath  and  the  nationalistic  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Jews.  Most  of  them  have  some  readily 
visible  point  of  contact  with  the  portion  of  the  Law  which 
was  to  be  read  on  the  day  for  which  the  particular  Haphtara 
was  selected.  Thus  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  such  por- 
tions of  the  prophetical  books  as  Joshua  v.  2-vi.  27  which 
recounts  the  great  passover  at  Gilgal,  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  1-27  which  tells  of  the  great  passover  of  Josiah, 
were  read.  For  Exodus  xxv-xxx.  10,  which  gives  the 
plan  of  the  tabernacle,  or  Exodus  xxxv-xl,  which  give  an 
account  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle,  the  portions 
chosen  as  Haphtaroth  are  from  i  Kings  v.  26  to  vii.  51. 
For  the  passage,  Ex.  xxx.  1 1  following,  which  tells  about 
the  golden  calf,  the  appropriate  Haphtara  is  the  account  of 
the  controversy  between  Elijah  and  Ahab  recorded  in 
I  Kings  xviii.  1-39.  The  account  of  the  spies  of  Jericho 
is  read  with  Numbers  xiii,  which  tells  of  the  other  spies 
who  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  Haphtaroth,  then, 
were  selected  with  a  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  their 
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contents  for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  portion  of  the  Law 
which  they  were  meant  to  illustrate.  Those  who  made  the 
selections  were  the  Judges  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  ap- 
propriate. Some  of  us  might  differ  from  these  judges  as 
to  the  aptness  of  some  of  their  selections.  We  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  some  of  their  principles  of  selec- 
tion were  wrong.  We  might  have  taken  one  from  Haggat, 
which  they  apparently  did  not.  We  might  have  retained 
one,  or  more,  of  the  portions  which  once  were  read  from 
Zephaniah  and  Nalium,  which  the  modern  Hebrews  have 
rejected.  We  might,  possibly,  have  found  some  portion  in 
Daniel  appropriate  to  be  read,  which  they  apparently  did 
not  find.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  selection  of  the 
Haphtaroth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  or  canonicity  of 
the  books  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  the  position  of  a 
book  among  the  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  they  were 
constituted  at  the  time  when  these  Haphtaroth  were  chosen. 
Did  Mr,  Be  van  ever  attempt  to  select  a  few  passages  from 
the  book  of  Daniel  which  he  thinks  more  appropriate  for 
reading  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue  on  any  given  oc- 
casion, or  along  with  any  particular  portion  of  the  Law,  than 
that  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  now  employed?  I  for  one 
think  that  the  Jews  have  done  about  the  best  that  was  possi- 
ble in  harmony  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted 
in  the  making  of  their  choice. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  just  learned 
about  the  Haphtaroth  affords  the  best  explanation  possible 
for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  books  in  the  pro- 
phetical division  from  its  earlier  number  as  given  by  Jose- 
phus  to  the  number  as  derived  from  the  list  of  prophetical 
books  as  given  in  the  Mishna,  that  is,  from  13  to  8.  When 
once  the  Haphtaroth  had  been  selected*  a  reason  would  at 
once  be  apparent  why  the  books  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained should  be  put  and  kept  together  for  readiness  of 
use  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue;  just  as  in  later  times 
the  five  Megilloth  were  put  together  for  the  same  purpose, 
or^  as  in  the  modern  Vienna  edition  of   Adelbert   della 
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Torre,  we  find  the  Hebrew  Torah,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
the  Five  Megilloth,  and  various  prayers  and  comments 
published  in  one  volume,  together  with  the  appropriate 
Haphtaroth. 

Such  considerations  as  this  last  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
evidence  as  to  the  divisions  and  arrangements  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  to  be  derived  from  the  way  in  which  we 
know  that  ancient  bodes  were  written.  In  the  pre-Christian 
times  books  were  written  upon  tablets  of  clay  or  stone,  or 
upon  rolls  of  papyrus,  or  skin ;  so  that  instead  of  one  book, 
the  Old  Testament  contained  from  22  to  39  books  according 
to  the  number  of  rolls  upon  which  it  was  written.  These 
books  could  be  arranged  in  any  order  that  suited  the  good 
pleasure  of  their  owner.  According  to  any  system  of  ar- 
rangement, logical  or  chronological,  the  Law  would  natur- 
ally be  put  first ;  but  the  lists  show  that  even  here  Melito  and 
Leontius  placed  Numbers  before  Leviticus.  The  early  edi- 
tions of  the  printed  Bible  put  the  Megilloth  immediately  af- 
ter the  Law,  though  all  the  manuscripts,  versions,  and  an- 
cient lists,  either  put  them  all  together  in  the  third  part  of 
the  Canon,  or  some  among  the  Prophets,  and  some  among 
the  Poetical  books.  This  will  account,  also,  for  the  fact  that 
no  two  ancient  sources  agree  as  to  the  order  of  the  books. 
As  the  lists  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  say  where  certain  books  might  be 
found.  Job,  for  example,  is  placed  by  Cyril  and  by  Epi- 
phanius  (in  one  of  his  three  lists)  immediately  after  the 
Law;  whereas  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  it  is  the  last  book 
of  all.  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Chronicles,  Esther,  Psalms, — 
all  shift  their  positions  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner,  or  the  writer  of  the  list.  Some  books,  never  ac- 
knowledged as  canonical  by  the  Jewish  church,  such  as 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Wisdom,  became  mingled  in  certain  col- 
lections of  private  owners  of  religious  literature  with  the 
Holy  Books,  and  in  this  manner  probably  they  at  first  as- 
sumed a  semi-canonical  character,  and  were  afterwards 
listed  by  their  indiscriminating  possessors  among  the  can- 
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onical  books.  In  the  case  of  Daniel,  however,  it  is  found 
in  all  lists  and  sources,  in  all  ages»  always  among  the  canon- 
ical books,  and  always  in  the  ancient  sources  among  the 
Prophets,  except  in  the  list  found  in  the  Baba  Bathra. 

Conclusions 

The  evidence  given  above  and  its  discussion  permit  only 
of  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  position  of  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
was  not  determined  by  the  time  at  which  it  was  written, 

2.  That  the  position  of  a  book  in  the  list  of  the  Mishna, 
or  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  versions,  and  editions,  does 
not  determine  the  time  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Canon, 

3.  That  all  the  earlier  Hebrew  sources,  and  all  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  sources  put  Daniel  amon^ 
the  Prophets. 

4.  That  Daniers  genuineness,  or  its  right  to  be  in  the" 
Canon,  was  never  disputed  by  the  ancient  Jews  or  Christ- 
ians. 

5.  That  there  is  no  external  evidence,  direct  or  indirect^ 
except  the  argument  from  the  silence  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
that  Daniel  was  not  composed  till  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

6*  That  the  silence  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  silence  of  First  and  Second  Maccabees,  and  of  all 
other  sources,  as  to  the  origination  of  any  such  book,  or 
the  existence  of  the  author  of  any  such  book,  at  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees, 

7.  That  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
threefold  division  earlier  than  the  prologue  of  Jesus  ben 
Sira,  written  in  132  B.C. 

8.  That  the  absence  of  any  selection  from  Daniel  in  the 
Haphtaroth  does  not  prove  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
not  in  existence,  or  acknowledged  as  canonical,  when  the 
Haphtaroth  were  chosen. 

9.  That  Daniel  was  always  considered  by  Josephus,  and 
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by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  that  his  book  was  placed  by  the  same  authorities  among 
the  prophetical  books. 

10.  That  all  the  early  Hebrew  authorities  which  place 
Daniel  among  the  Prophets,  agree  with  the  Mishna  in  hold- 
ing to  a  threefold  division  of  the  Canon. 

11.  That  the  testimony  that  we  possess  does  not  show 
that  the  second  part  of  the  Canon  was  closed  before  the 
books  of  the  third  part  were  all  written. 

12.  That  the  assumption  that  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  called  the  Prophets  in  our  present  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  doubtless  formed  prior  to  the  Hagiog- 
rapha,  is  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  division  as  it  is  now  made  was  in  existence  before  the 
second  century  A.C. 

13.  That  all  witnesses  agree  in  putting  the  Law  first; 
and  that  Melito  and  Leontius  alone  change  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Law,  in  that  they  put  Numbers  before 
Leviticus. 

14.  That  not  one  of  the  ancient  witnesses  puts  the  five 
Megilloth  together,  not  even  the  Talmud. 

15.  That  in  nearly  all  the  lists,  the  five  poetical  books 
are  placed  together. 

16.  That  the  only  great  difference  of  order  between 
Philo,  Luke,  and  Josephus,  representing  the  earliest  He- 
brew arrangement,  and  the  early  Christian  lists,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  put  the  poetical  books  at  the 
end,  whereas  the  latter  usually  place  them  before  the  six- 
teen books  of  the  Prophets. 

17.  That  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  were 
never  authoritatively  and  fixedly  arranged  in  any  specific 
order,  either  by  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Christians. 

18.  That  the  order  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  canonicity, 
nor  necessarily  even  with  the  date  of  a  book. 

19.  That  length,  supposed  authorship,  subject-matter, 
and  convenience,  as  well  as  the  material  upon  which  a  book 
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was  written,  were  the  potent  factors  in  al!  the  ancient  ar- 
rangements of  the  books. 

20v  That  since  the  modern  Jews  have  changed  the  po* 
sition  of  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Esthec,  to  suit  their  con- 
venience in  the  public  service,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
heve  that  their  so-called  book  of  the  Prophets  was  collected 
together  into  one  for  the  same  reason;  and  that  the  omis- 
sion of  Daniel  from  this  collection  had  nothing;  to  do  either 
with  its  age  or  canonicity,  but  simply  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  employed  in  these  public  services. 

21.  That  all  the  testimony  that  the  ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  sources  give,  bearing  upon  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Old  Testament  books,  is  consentient  in 
granting  the  claims  of  the  books  themselves  as  to  their  his- 
toricity, genuineness,  and  authority. 

22.  That  the  determining  factor  in  the  canonization  of 
a  book  was  its  supposed  age  and  author,  and  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Law. 

23.  That  in  accordance  with  these  rules  Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobit,  Maccabees,  and  other  apocryphal  books  were  re- 
jected from  the  Canon. 

24.  That  those  who  rely  upon  documentary  evidence 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  indictment  against  the 
Book  of  Daniel  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  among  the 
Prophets  is  false;  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  age  and  canonic- 
ity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  assailed  on  the  ground  of  iti 
position  in  the  Canon,  the  old  view  stands  approved. 

Princeton,  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF       • 
REVELATION^ 

It  has  been  supposed  since  modern  philosophy  began  that 
its  independence  of  Christian  theology  was  absolute  and 
final ;  that  no  union  of  this  theology  with  other  sciences  was 
possible  which  would  oblige  philosophy  to  take  account  of 
any  data  exhibited  by  this  particular  science.  Robert  Flint 
has  said  that  "the  fusion  of  theology  and  philosophy  was  the 
distinctive  feature  of  mediaeval  Christendom;  their  separa- 
tion has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  modem  Christen- 
dom. Even  when  both  have  been  occupied  with  religious 
inquiries  and  thoughts  of  God,  they  have  kept  apart;  they 
have  often  cooperated  but  seldom  commingled."  And  yet 
the  scholastic  fusion  was  not  a  confusion  of  the  two  do- 
mains in  science.  Philosophy  was  subordinated  to  the 
service  of  theology,  but  had  its  own  distinct  place  and  func- 
tion as  a  natural  theology  complemental  to  revealed,  and 
much  else.  In  fact,  as  Flint  has  said  in  another  place: 
"The  separation  of  natural  and  revealed  theology  was  vir- 
tually the  work  of  the  scholastics."  The  distinction  was 
much  emphasized  in  the  treatise  by  Raymond  of  Sebonde.^ 
Historians  of  philosophy  often  make  this  total  separation 
of  philosophy  from  dogmatic  theology  the  most  distinctive 
mark  of  modern  philosophy  properly  so  called,  and  identify 
this  separation  with  the  emancipation  of  philosophy  from 
all  authority  but  that  of  reason. 

Bacon  himself  emphasizes  in  the  strongest  way  the  iso- 
lation of  what  was  called  revealed  theology  by  including  all 
other  sciences  in  philosophy,  and  then  setting  philosophy 
over  against  this  form  of  theology  as  making  the  two  chief 
divisions  of  all  science.  He  had  no  hostility  to  theology, 
and  was  better  versed  in  it  than  many  professional  theol- 

*This  article  is  in  direct  sequence  to  the  article  on  Charles  Wood- 
ruff Shields,  published  in  this  Review,  October,  1914. 

•See  Flint's  two  articles  on  "Theism",  and  "Natural  Theology", 
Encycl,  Brit,  gth  edition. 
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ogians.  Henry  B.  Smith  speaks  of  'T^ord  Bacon,  whose 
philosophy  is  better  known  tlian  his  more  profound  the- 
ology/'' Unhappily,  in  these  days,  his  philosophy  itself  is 
more  often  misjudged  than  understood.  Philosophy  he  re- 
garded as  science  in  its  most  universal  form,  and  Christian 
theology  as  valid  science  in  its  most  transcendental  form; 
but  the  two  were  kept  severely  apart,  because  tlieir  combi- 
nation  had  involved  some  serious  abuses.  The  breach,  thus 
begun,  was  deepened  by  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  and  has 
grown  wider  to  this  day. 

Theologians  themselves  have  commonly  accepted  this 
isolation  of  theology,  and  Henry  Drummond  says  that 
**  Science  has  taken  theology  at  its  own  estimate.  It  is  a 
thing  apart.  The  spiritual  world  is  not  only  a  different 
world,  but  a  different  kind  of  world,  a  world  arranged  on  a 
totally  different  principle,  under  a  different  govenunenlal 
scheme/'^  This  certainly  was  not  the  conception  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Butler,  nor  by  some  other  great  theol- 
ogians; but  it  has  been  widely  entertained,  Drummond  then 
says  that  **the  facts  of  the  spiritual  world  are  as  real  to 
thousands  as  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  and  more  real 
to  hundreds."  But  he  supposes  that  theology  has  never 
applied  to  its  facts  the  conception  of  law  which  alone  makes 
science  possible.  Yet,  hopeful  of  the  future,  he  says  again 
that  **as  the  highest  of  the  sciences,  theology,  in  the  order 
of  evolution,  should  be  the  last  to  fall  into  rank.  It  is 
reserved  for  it  to  perfect  the  final  harmony." 

Like  Aristotle  so  Bacon  by  reflection  on  all  common 
experience  would  have  philosophy  reach  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  its  highest  attaimnent.  But  the  form  of  revelation 
Christian  theology  assumed  was  so  exalted  and  exceptional 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  coordinating  this  science  witli  the  rest 
in  the  general  domain  of  philosophy.  Nor  has  any  one 
else  seen  plainly  how  this  might  be  done  unless  .Shields 
alone;  who,  getting  his  own  first  inspiration  in  philosophy 


^  Faith  and  Philosophy,  1877,  p.  142, 

*  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  1883,  Introduction, 
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from  Bacon,  has  healed  the  breach  that  Bacon  made,  and 
has  completed  the  unification  of  all  science.  Yet  it  is  com- 
monly recognized  to-day  that  all  philosophy  must  culminate 
in  a  philosophy  of  religion;  that  in  a  cosmic  scheme  of 
thought  this  constitutes  the  highest  province ;  that  the  high- 
est plane  of  experience  belongs  to  religion,  at  least  to  re- 
ligion at  its  best,  and  that  a  philosophy  of  religion  must  be 
based  on  all  the  facts  entering  into  this  experience. 

Again,  by  many  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  it 
is  held  that  all  religion  is  a  reaction  of  the  human  mind  to 
some  form  of  revelation;  thus  distinguishing  the  psychologi- 
cal fact  of  religion  from  a  revelation  which,  in  some  sort,  is 
objective  to  the  apprehending  mind,  and  a  part  of  its  ex- 
perience. Orr  says :  "There  is  probably  no  proposition  on 
which  the  higher  religious  philosophy  of  the  past  hundred 
years  is  more  agreed  than  that  all  religion  originates  in 
revelation."  Then  commenting  upon  this  fact  Orr  says: 
"With  respect  to  this  universalizing  of  the  idea  of  revelation 
.  .  .  the  general  principle  on  which  it  rests  may  be  granted, 
with  one  important  qualification,  viz.  that  all  true  religion 
originates  in  revelation.  For  it  is  not  here  to  be  overlooked 
that  'religion'  is  a  wide  word,  and  covers  much  which  is 
self -evidently  false,  foolish  and  superstitious — in  no  way 
the  product  of  revelation,  either  genefal  or  special,  but  the 
outcome  only  of  man's  wayward  and  unbridled  phantasy."^ 
In  so  far  as  religion  and  revelation  are  correlative  there 
can  be  no  philosophy  of  religion  which  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  philosophy  of  revelation,  and  of  all  the  facts  that 
enter  into  either  term.  Thus  if  divine  revelation  is  an 
experienced  fact,  then,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  reve- 
lation as  such  becomes  a  problem  of  philosophy,  inseparable 
from  the  cardinal  problems  of  knowledge  and  being.  It  is 
in  this  relation  that  Shields  has  placed  them. 

It  is  also  commonly  acknowledged  that  a  cosmic  philos- 
ophy must  seek  to  interpret,  in  terms  of  reality  and  ade- 
quate reason,  the  whole  of  human  experience  as  one  whole, 

•James  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  1910,  pp.  2,  4. 
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in  the  unity  and  coordination  of  its  parts.  From  such  a 
philosophy,  aiming  to  be  inclusive  of  all  experience,  no  one 
province  of  experience  can  be  legitimately  excluded.  That 
philosophy  must  reckon  with  the  whole  of  experience  is, 
indeed,  not  questioned,  but  only  what  is  the  experience,  and 
whether  this  or  that  alleged  experience  is  real.  Has  Chris- 
tian theologj'  any  facts  of  which  philosophy  must  take 
cognizance?  A  recent  theologian  of  great  learning,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  modem  thought,  who  also  did  good 
work  in  philosophy,  asserts  that  'Theology  has  facts  of  its 
own  which  the  sciences  are  as  much  bound  to  respect  as  it 
should  respect  the  facts  of  other  science/*** 

But  it  is  objected  that  philosophy  recognizes  no  authority 
save  reason,  that  reason  is  its  own  authority;  that  the 
sciences  deal  exclusively  with  experienced  facts,  while  the 
so-called  science  of  theology^  is  built  on  authority  of  an  out- 
ward sort.  Yet  if  philosophy  means  to  explain  experience 
it  must  first  know  what  the  experience  is  that  requires  ex- 
planation. It  must  get  its  data  from  the  several  sciences 
historical  observational,  experimental,  in  which  experience 
is  organized.  Experience  reaches  all  such  sciences  in  the 
fonn  of  testimony  g^ven  by  those  persons  to  whom  the  ex- 
perience belongs.  All  such  testimony  is  authority^  univers- 
ally recognized  as  such,  the  maximum  authority  going  with 
the  maximum  experience.  Hence  all  these  sciences  rest 
proximately  on  authority,  and  philosophy  itself  is  beholden 
to  authority  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the 
several  sciences  that  supply  its  data.  Authority  is  just  as 
indispensable  as  reason  itself  to  all  human  culture,  in  its 
effort  to  assimilate  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  mankind* 
"Science  compensates  the  indquah'ties  of  individual  exper- 
ience by  reen'forcing  it  with  the  aggregate  of  all  other 
experiences.*'^ 

A  wholly  false  issue  has  been  often  raised  between  liberty 


•George  P.  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine^  i8g6»  p.  19, 
*\Villjam  T.  Harris,  Psychohgical  Foundations  of  Education,  iSgS, 
p.  2,     Cf,  pp.  149.  254^ 
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and  authority  in  science,  philosophy  and  life;  also  between 
authority  and  reason.  There  is  no  true  liberty  either  of  ac- 
tion or  thought  without  some  authority  even  of  an  outward 
sort: 

Not  <ias  Gesctz  kann  tin«  die  Freiheitgcbcn.    [Goethe.] 

Nor  is  any  sound  reasoning  possible  which  rejects  the 
authority  of  good  testimony  to  facts.  Because  authority 
has  been  misused,  a  blind  attack  is  made  on  the  very  princi- 
ple of  authority;  as  if  all  authority  were  intrinsically  bad, 
none  good.  This  has  had  disastrous  effects  not  only  in 
morals,  in  the  state  and  in  theology,  but  in  every  science,  and 
in  philosophy.  It  can  issue  in  nothing  short  of  anarchy  at 
last,  when,  regardless  of  evidence,  every  man  thinks  only 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Yet  those  who  have  most 
to  say  against  authority  merely  substitute  one  authority 
for  another,  a  new  for  an  old.  Many  who  reject  the 
united  testimony  of  the  weightiest  witnesses  mankind 
has  ever  known  to  facts  of  the  religious  order,  yield  a 
most  uncritical  submission  to  those  scholars  and  men  of 
science  whom,  in  the  discord  of  modem  testimony,  they 
like  best.  It  is  usually  acknowledged  that  the  Bible 
writers  have  produced  a  body  of  testimony  which,  in 
religious  matters,  represents  a  maximum  experience,  and 
that  they  share  in  one  general  conception  of  the  world  and 
man.  Yet  their  united  testimony  is  discredited  by  appeal- 
ing from  their  competence  as  witnesses  to  the  mdre  com- 
petent authority  of  some  modem  men  of  learning  who,  at 
best,  cannot  pretend  to  be  primary  witnesses  in  the  prem- 
ises disputed,  and  have  'far  less  religious  experience  to  aid 
their  judgment 

Qiristian  theology  has  always  claimed  to  be  an  historical 
science  based  primarily  on  the  experienced  facts  of  an 
overt  revelation,  and  proximately  on  the  sifted  and  co- 
ordinated testimony  of  men  purporting  to  be  primary  par- 
ticipants in  the  experience,  primary  witnesses  to  the  facts, 
with  their  immediate  associates  and  successors.  In  all  its 
leading  elements  the  testimony  constitutes  a  strong  con- 
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sensus,  which  has  been  much  disputed  but  never  disproved; 
and  this  consensus  is  accompanied  by  an  enormous  range  of 
corroborative  evidence  always  too  little  known  to  the  ob- 
jectors. But  whether  the  testimony  be  accepted  or  rejected 
the  function  of  authority  in  Christian  theology  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  any  historical  or  empirical  science.  It  may  be 
very  much  higher  in  degree,  and  must  be  so  if  the  united 
testimony  is  accepted,  than  it  is  in  any  other  science.  The 
authority  of  a  divine  revelation  is  not  lessened  because  the 
revelation  is  an  experienced  fact.  Apart  from  experience  it 
could  not  be  recognized  at  all.  But  the  function  of  author- 
ity in  theology  as  a  science  does  not  differ  in  the  least  ^from 
its  function  in  any  science,  or  in  philosophy  itself. 

Self-evident  reason  is,  indeed,  its  own  authority,  needing 
no  outside  support;  but  reason  is  seen  to  be  self-evident 
only  in  the  presence  of  given  terms,  and  terms  of  exper- 
ience are  given  to  science  on  the  authority  of  testimony 
alone.  The  famous  saying  of  Lessing  is  entirely  correct, 
but  has  been  ambiguously  applied:  "Accidental  truths  of 
history  never  can  become  the  proof  of  necessary  truths  of 
reason.**  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  by  those  who  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  Scripture  that  they  are  exempt  from 
all  necessity  and  obligation  to  depend  on  that  testimony  ior 
the  requirements  of  either  philosophy  or  religion.  The  self- 
evident  truth  which,  apart  from  that  testimony,  is  accessi* 
ble»  is  held  enough  for  these  requirements.  Thus  if  God, 
freedom  and  a  future  life  are  necessary  implications  of  the 
moral  law  and  cosmic  order,  why  should  either  philosophy 
or  religion  be  concerned  with  the  disputed  claims  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible? 

Now,  contingent  facts  are  not  the  proof  of  necessary 
tmth,  but  they  supply  the  conditions  whereby  necessary 
truth  is  reached.  **A  priori  principles  are  only  discovered 
a  posteriori."*  What  the  necessary  truth  in  any  given  case 
may  be  depends,  not  for  its  truth  but  'for  its  recognition,  on 

*  Samuel  Tyler,  The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  im  thg 
Future,  1858.     Second  edition,  enlarged,  1868,  p.  179. 
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the  terms  of  experience  involved.  Truths  of  reason  are  first 
learned  in  connections  that  experience  supplies,  and  con- 
stitute its  self-evident  presuppositions.  Experience  and 
history  determine  the  whole  direction  and  emphasis  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  greater  the  experience  given,  past  or 
present,  so  much  the  more  can  reason  learn  from  it. 
Change,  diminish  or  enlarge  the  experience,  and  the  lesson 
is  correspondingly  affected.  If  God,  freedom  and  a  future 
life  are  necessary  presuppositions  of  experience  in  its  most 
ordinary  forms,  these  presuppositions  can  only  be  multiplied 
and  enriched  when  to  common  experience  is  added  all  that 
highest  plane  of  experience  reported  in  the  Bible,  and  at- 
tested by  a  company  of  witnesses  who,  in  mutual  concur- 
rence and  moral  weight,  have  surpassed  all  other  witnesses 
that  ever  lived  in  their  influence  for  good  upon  mankind. 

Experience  brings  to  necessary  truth  recognition  and  cor- 
roboration, but  does  not  strictly  prove  it,  nor  add  to  its 
truth.  So  too  a  necessary  truth  never  can  disprove  a  truth 
of  fact.  Lessing  probably  had  in  mind  the  distinction  made 
in  the  Monadology  of  Leibnitz  between  contingent  facts  of 
experience  and  the  universal  truths  of  reason.  The  dis- 
tinction was  first  plainly  made  by  Plato ;  but  neither  Leibnitz 
nor  Lessing  seems  to  have  clearly  understood  the  connection 
between  these  orders  of  truth.  Kant  saw  that  necessary 
truth,  the  truth  of  pure  reason,  is  only  seen  to  be  self-evident 
under  given  terms  of  experience;  but  even  Kant  was  not 
wholly  consistent  in  his  account  of  it,  and  did  not  fully 
apply  this  insight  in  the  domain  of  religion.  In  this  field 
his  results  were  conditioned  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  nearly 
all  that  experience  which  makes  the  foundation  of  theology 
in  its  specifically  Christian  form.  Lessing's  maxim  by  mis- 
use has  been  the  keynote  of  transcendentalism,  German  and 
American.  It  has  permitted  or  fostered  an  illegitimate  iso- 
lation of  rational  intuition  from  experience  whenever  ex- 
perience is  conveyed  in  testimony  that  is  hostile  to  some 
prepossession.  Transcendentalism  is  that  exaggeration  of 
reason  which  flouts  experience  whenever  experience  or  testi- 
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inony  stands  in  the  way  of  some  favorite  prepossession,  but 
gladly  uses  experience  whenever  it  agrees  with  this  mental 
bias.  Empiricism  exaggerates  the  sufficiency  of  concrete  ex- 
perience while  blind  to  its  necessary  presuppositions.  Only 
in  a  just  combination  of  these  opposites  can  a  just  philoso- 
phy be  had. 

^\n  American  form  of  Lessing*s  saying  is  the  often 
quoted  declaration  of  Lucretia  Mott:  "I  will  take  truth 
for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth,"  But  how  much 
truth  could  any  human  being  find  by  reasoning  from  private 
experience  alone,  and  rejecting  all  that  is  learned  on  the 
testimony  of  others?  AJl  reasoning  is  determined  by  such 
facts  of  experience  as  are  recognized,  whether  the  reason- 
ing be  good  or  bad.  All  such  facts  outside  the  individual 
experience  are  taken  on  the  testimony  or  authority  of  others. 
Nine  tenths  of  all  that  most  persons  know  is.  in  this  wayi 
derived  from  authority;  and  the  more  learned  any  one  is, 
so  much  the  more  has  been  taken  on  the  testimony  of  others. 
Men  boast  of  being  free  thinkers,  which  means  that  they 
are  moral  agents  responsible  for  what  they  think.  The 
Bible  addresses  every  man  as  a  free  thinker,  responsible 
because  free  to  take  heed  how  he  hears,  and  weigh  evidence. 
The  words  quoted  'from  Lucretia  Mott  show  even  better 
than  the  words  of  Lessing  the  spirit  and  fallacy  of  tran- 
scendentalism, a  defiant  self-confidence,  and  a  failure  to 
discern  the  normal  relation  of  self-evident  troth  to  just 
testimony  and  experienced  'fact.  Truths  of  reason  are 
learned  as  the  necessary  implications  of  experience,  and  so 
far  as  they  concern  reality  in  no  other  way.  They  are  less 
or  greater  in  content  according  to  the  experience  received. 
To  know  them  rightly  we  must  first  know  the  experience  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  whole  of 
that  experience.  This  means  that  induction  must  go  before 
rational  intuition,  an  adequate  induction  precedes  any  ade- 
quate metaphysics.  In  a  very  special  measure  is  this  the 
case  with  the  implications  of  causalitv\  If  the  world-ground 
is  a  divine  Being  standing  in  causal  relation  to  the  world- 
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order,  this  Creator  can  only  be  known  by  what  He  has  done 
within  the  experience  of  man ;  and  by  all  that  He  has  done, 
if  we  want  a  knowledge  that  is  sufficient.  All  that  natural 
history  and  human  history  and  private  experience  can  teach 
regarding  the  phenomenal  world-order  carries  some  neces- 
^ry  implications  regarding  the  noumenal  world-ground. 

If  therefore  the  overt  revelation  attested  in  the  Bible  is 
a  fact  of  actual  experience,  then  reason,  science  and  philos- 
ophy cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  fact.  It  is  not  enough 
for  philosophy  to  claim  that,  apart  'from  this  disputed  fact, 
God,  freedom  and  the  future  life  may  be  known  as  neces- 
sary postulates  of  experience,  and  as  the  universal  factors 
of  religion.  We  need  all  that  experience,  and  the  whole  of 
experience,  can  teach  of  these  high  truths,  not  merely  a  part. 

For  Kant  these  three  postulates  were  self-evident  and  ab-^ 
solutely  true,  but  only  in  their  most  attenuated  form.  When 
a  little  before  his  death  an  intimate  friend  "asked  him  what 
he  promised  himself  with  respect  to  a  future  life,  he  ap- 
peared absorbed,  and  after  reflecting  answered,  'nothing 
certain*.  Sometime  before  he  was  heard  to  reply  to  a  simi- 
lar question  by  saying  *I  have  no  conception  of  a  future 
state*.  Upon  another  occasion  he  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  a  kind  of  metempsychosis."®  That  there  is  a  God  Kant 
was  profoundly  convinced,  not  only  on  moral  grounds  but 
also  on  teleological,  despite  his  criticism  of  this  argument 
from  ends.^^  The  ulterior  purpose  of  his  whole  critical 
labor  was  to  establish  this  truth.  Yet  when  all  was  done 
how  Httle  light  he  had ! 

"When  we  reflect  on  the  course  of  reasoning  in  his  work 
on  religion,  his  frequent  assertions  that  reason  alone  can 


•Philip  Albert  Stapfer  on  Kant,  Biblical  Repertory,  Vol.  IV,  1826; 
p.  33B.  This  article  on  Kant  by  Professor  Stapfer  of  Paris  was  trans- 
lated and  prefaced  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  It  comprises  fifty-two 
pages,  and  is  probably  the  first  large  account  of  Kant's  life  and  philoso- 
phy pujblished  in  America.  The  Repertory  is  only  the  first  title  and 
form  of  the  Princeton  Review, 

••  Cf.  R.  A.  C.  Macmillan,  The  Crowning  Phase  of  the  Critical  PW- 
losophy.    A  Study  in  Kanfs  Critique  of  Judgment,    1912. 
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give  US  no  certainty  as  to  the  severity  or  indulgence  with 
which  God  will  treat  the  violations  of  his  law ;  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  man  without  extraordinary  divine  assist- 
ance can  restore  to  the  good  principle  the  ascendency  over 
his  actions,  and  the  exclusive  authority  which  it  has  lost; 
that  no  one  can  prove  either  the  impossiblity  or  improbabil- 
ity of  a  revelation, — when  we  reflect  on  these  opinions  so 
eminently  favorable  to  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  God, 
as  directing  and  seconding  the  moral  education  of  man.  we 
are  astonished  and  afflicted  to  find  in  certain  parts  of  this 
work,  and  everywhere  in  the  memories  of  his  'friends,  his 
repugnance  to  admit  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christi- 
anity."*! 

The  Scriptures  purport  to  exhibit  the  highest  plane  of 
human  experience,  a  plane  transcending  all  that  philosophy 
has  usually  surveyed,  yet  a  plane  of  actual  experience.  If 
good  reasons  can  be  given  for  accepting  the  united  testi- 
mony of  its  writers,  philosophy  has  no  right  to  ignore  that 
testimony,  and  can  only  be  measurably  completed  by  its 
full  recognition.  Such  reasons  can  be  given,  and  have  been 
given,  ample,  cogent,  un refuted  and  irrefutable.  At  least, 
for  those  who  so  believe  the  duty  and  scope  of  philosophy 
ought  to  be  plain.  Philosophy  aims  to  effect  a  synthesis 
of  all  knowledge,  and  should  exhibit  the  several  parts  of 
knowledge  in  the  cumulative  order  and  proportion  required 
by  the  unity  of  science.  In  no  other  way  can  philosophy 
adequately  show  the  unity  of  the  world  and  of  its  ground 
with  the  true  order  and  character  of  both.  Any  thing  less 
than  this  must  be  a  truncated  philosophy  at  best,  or  an 
ascent  of  reason  that  never  arrives  at  the  top,  and  loses  the 
best  vision  and  glory  of  the  climb. 

The  testimony  of  the  Bible  writers  to  the  highest  ex- 
perience of  the  human  race,  and  the  implications  of  that 
experience,  has  already  exerted  the  most  important  influ- 
ence of  any  testimony  in  our  hands  on  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.     This  testimony  is  coherent  and  impressive  be- 

■*  Stapfer,  op.  cit,  p.  337. 
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yond  all  example,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside  be* 
cause  it  conflicts  with  some  favorite  prepossessions  of  the 
age,  and  presents  an  experience  that  is  not  common  to  the 
whole  human  race.  The  testimony,  if  true,  has  the  most 
momentous  value  for  all  knowledge  and  life;  and  the  least 
philosophy  can  do  is  to  give  it  adequate  consideration. 

Moreover,  the  place  of  reason  in  theology,  like  that  of 
authority,  is  identical  with  its  place  in  every  other  science 
of  experience.  The  data  of  theology  are  received  on  au- 
thority and  addressed  to  reason,  and  by  reason  they  must 
be  interpreted,  exactly  as  in  any  other  science.  But  as  the 
scope  of  theology  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
any  other  special  science,  the  range  of  reason  demanded  'for 
the  interpretation  of  its  data  is  correspondingly  enlarged. 
The  powers  of  human  reason  have  never  been  more  emi- 
nently exercised  than  they  have  been  in  theology,  and  the 
frailties  of  human  reason  which  the  age-long  development 
of  theology  has  exposed  are  the  same  frailties  exposed  in 
every  science.  Butler  says :  "I  express  myself  with  caution 
lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed 
the  only  faculty  we  have  to  judge  concerning  anything, 
even  revelation  itself ;  or  be  understood  to  assert  that  a  sup- 
posed revelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from  internal 
characters."^^ 

If  the  testimony  used  in  theology  has  been  often  mis- 
interpreted or  disputed,  so  has  been  the  case  in  every 
science.  Such  dispute  is  not  only  inevitable  with  the  present 
limitations  df  human  nature,  but  is  even  indispensable  to 
the  correction  and  perfection  of  all  doctrine.  No  good 
synthesis  ever  yet  was  made  in  any  science  of  experience 
without  adequate  examination  and  combination  of  some 
thesis  and  antithesis  going  before.  The  best  formulas  of 
old  theology  and  new  science  have  alike  been  'forged,  not 
only  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  but  also  through  its  aid 
and  stimulus.  The  greatest  words  of  Christ  and  His  chief 
apostles  were  frequently  called  out  by  contradiction.    The 

^Analogy,  Pt  ii,  Ch.  iii. 
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old  paradox  of  Heraclitus  still  holds  good:  ''Opposition 
brings  men  together;  out  of  discord  comes  the  fairest 
harmony,  and  all  things  have  their  birth  in  strife/'  **Were 
there  no  injustice  men  would  never  have  known  the  name 
of  justice."**  It  is  in  the  necessities  of  rational  self-defense 
that  the  science  of  theolog>*  has  had  its  source,  its  develop- 
ment and  improvement;  and  this  is  largely  true  of  philos- 
ophy and  every  science. 

What  sort  of  philosopher  is  that  who  cannot  tolerate  con- 
tradiction, and  meet  it  with  an  even  -face,  and  learn  from 
it  aspects  of  truth  that  he  can  never  otherwise  acquire? 
The  man  of  science,  theologian  or  philosopher,  who  cannot 
profit  from  contradiction,  and  will  not  patiently  weigh  it 
in  just  scales,  is  not  worthy  of  his  profession.  The  man 
of  science,  theology  or  philosophy,  who  cannot  welcome 
contradiction  to  gather  all  the  truth  it  has  to  yield,  and  take 
his  honey  from  the  lion's  mouth,  cares  less  for  truth  than 
ior  his  own  opinion.  For  Plato,  says  Schwegler  *'the  no- 
tion of  antithesis  is  the  soul  of  philosophical  method" 
"The  only  light  of  any  truth,*'  says  Ferrier,  "is  its  con- 
trasted error/* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy^^ 
Ladd  says :  "Each  extreme  moreover  contains  to  some  ex- 
tent the  corrective  for  the  other.  The  history  of  speculative 
thinking,  and  off  its  results  in  the  fonnation  of  philosophi- 
cal systems,  shows  this  process  of  reciprocal  limitation  and 
correction  constantly  going  on.  The  clear,  self-conscious 
effort  of  modem  philosophy  is  directed  toward  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  ground  so  as  to  secure,  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  tenable  form,  the  statement  of  the  results  of  an- 
alysis*     But   it   also   aims   at   ultimately   combining   and 


^Sidney  Laoler,  the  poet,  reminds  us  in  his  work  on  Shakespeare 
that  music  is  a  result  of  opposition.  "A  tense  string  set  in  vibration 
f^roduoes  music  by  the  opposition  of  a  longitudinal  and  transverse 
force.  So  the  transverse  force  of  the  human  will,  acting  upon  the 
longitudinal  strain  of  the  natural  instincts  of  man^  can,  when  properly 
applied,  prodtice  moral  harmony  and  ethical  music." 

"  {1890.) 
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systematizingf  these  results  so  as  to  attain  a  true  and 
comprehensive  view  di  the  principles  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  being." 

Shields  has  exemplified  this  whole  process  in  one  treatise, 
his  Philosophia  Ultima,  which,  in  serving  the  ends  of  an 
organon,  exhibits  in  due  order  the  leading  problems  and 
alternative  solutions  found  in  cosmology,  noetics,  ontology, 
and  the  relation  to  all  other  science  of  theology,  just  as  the 
unification  of  all  science  in  philosophy,  or  first  function 
of  philosophy,  demands.  For  if  philosophy  is  a  science  oi 
sciences,  the  terminal  form  of  science,  seeking  a  cosmic 
synthesis  of  all  experience  to  determine  the  presuppositions 
of  the  whole,  then  philosophy  caimot  rightly  ignore  any 
facts  of  theology  for  which  a  consensus  of  weighty  testi- 
mony is  presented;  and  must  treat  disputed  testimony  in 
this  science  with  the  same  impartiality  of  honorable  judg- 
ment which  is  due  to  such  testimony  in  all  science.  Nor 
can  theology  afford  to  lose  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  a 
critical  comparison  of  its  data  and  its  dogmas  with  the 
results  of  all  research,  and  from  that  logical  coordination 
with  all  science  which  philosophy  should  be  able  to  effect. 

The  hasty  inductions  of  Biblical  data  by  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Biblical  writers  often  is  misjudged,  not  only  by  its 
opponents,  but  by  its  believers,  and  the  equally  hasty  induc- 
tions from  history  and  nature  by  which  that  Hebrew  testi- 
mony is  opposed,  betray  alike  the  infirmities  of  human 
reason,  and  obstruct  alike  the  just  consideration  of  such 
scientific  values  as  the  ancient  record  may  possess.  To  this 
unfortunate,  if  not  reprehensible,  propensity,  whether  in 
men  of  theology  or  any  science,  the  Philosophia  Ultima 
offers  a  noble  contrast  and  corrective.  And  although  in 
the  absence  of  final  revision  the  work  may  be  found  to 
contain  some  faults  of  detail,  its  main  argimient  and  func- 
tion are  not  thereby  greatly  impaired  for  the  reader  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  master  it;  but  he  will  be  richly  re- 
warded for  his  pains.  The  successive  volumes  of  this 
treatise  have  not  lacked  for  exceedingly  high  appreciation 
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of  its  incidental  values,  nor  for  criticism  of  its  real  or  sup- 
posed defects.     But  the  scope  of  the  work  is  too  large  to 

admit  of  adequate  interpretation  from  one  reading,  and 
hitherto  no  one  seems  to  have  pointed  out  what  its  central 
function  and  chief  value  are,^®  Although  dealing  incident- 
ally with  all  the  larger  problems  of  philosophy,  there  is  only 
one  problem  that  the  author  makes  peculiarly  his  own,  the 
problem  preliminary  to  all  others,  or  that  of  an  organon. 
The  central  function  of  the  Philosophia-  Ultima  is  not  to 
elaborate  an  affirmative  system  of  noetics,  ontology  nor  of 
cosmology,  nor  even  a  philosophy  of  religion,  though  all  of 
these  subjects  receive  illuminative  discussion ;  but  to  elabo- 
rate an  organon  of  research  which  shall  exhibit  the  unity  of 
science.  This  fact  its  readers  should  continually  keep  in 
mind.  The  work  is  a  propaedeutic  to  philosophy  showing 
the  normal  connections  between  all  the  several  fields  of 
knowledge,  the  right  order  and  methods  of  research,  the 
practicable  integration  of  experience,  whereby  the  cumula- 
tive bearings  of  totalized  experience  on  the  ulterior  and  final 
problems  may  be  found ;  showing  how  the  problem  of  world- 

"Yct  one  reviewer  af  the  first  volume  (third  edition)  gets  dose  to 

this  central  function  in  the  words  italicized  bekrw.  He  says:  'Inci- 
dentally the  student  gets  a  complete  classification  of  all  knowledge.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  a  wonder  of  patient  acumen  and  catholic  compre- 
hensiveness, and  might  be  taken  by  theologiafis,  men  of  science,  and 
even  mefaphysicians,  for  a  joint  base  and  starting  point.  ,  .  ,  The  vol- 
ume is  peerless  in  our  literature,  and  proves  once  more  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  religion  and  science,  history  and  metaphysics  are  neces- 
sarily one.  ,  *  .  Theologians  will  not  fail  to  study  it  ,  ,  .  but  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  men  of  science  and  students  of  natural 
history  should  read  and  digest  this  inspiring  work"  (The  Beacon, 
Boston,  June  2,  1S88).  Again  a  reviewer  of  the  first  two  volumes  said 
that  "in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  of  such  encyclopedic  compass, 
it  is  easy  to  misconceive  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  even  to  dismiss 
with  a  sneer  the  great  enterprise  of  a  philosophical  scholar,  who,  with- 
out formally  professing  to  do  so,  has  really  been  compelled  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  task  to  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province"  (The 
Examiner,  New  York,  July  18,  1889) »  This  very  just  remark  was  ex- 
emplified in  several  instances,  and  also  the  saying  of  Henry  Drummond 
that  **no  class  of  works  is  received  with  more  suspicion,  I  had  almost 
said  derision,  than  those  which  deal  with  science  and  religion"  {Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  IVorld,  Preface). 
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order,  the  phenomenal  and  empirical  order,  precedes  the 
problems  of  world-ground,  of  reality  as  such,  of  revelation 
as  such,  and  even  of  knowledge  as  such ;  how  this  problem  of 
the  phenomenal  order  can  best  be  handled  for  the  purposes 
of  philosophy;  how  the  phenomenal  world-order  must  in- 
clude the  whole  range  of  phenomena  known  to  actual  exper- 
ience, whatever  the  phenomena  may  be;  how  this  entire 
range  of  experience  can  best  be  epitomized  on  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation,  to  constitute  a  cosmic  con- 
spectus, and  meet  the  requirements  of  philosophy ;  how  fol- 
lowing the  description  of  experience  comes  the  explanation 
of  experience  in  metaphysical  terms  of  the  three  cardinal 
problems  of  knowledge,  being  and  revelation,  to  which  all 
other  problems  of  philosophy  are  corollaries  or  subordinate. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  answer  all  the  questions 
that  he  raises,  but  to  show  in  due  order  what  the  leading 
questions  are  with  which  a  cosmic  philosophy  is  bound  to 
deal,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  approached.  This  he  does, 
as  may  elsewhere  be  shown,  in  a  way  not  only  more  com- 
prehensive, but  also  more  practical  and  effective  than  has 
ever  been  exhibited  hitherto.  In  so  doing,  he  has  indeed 
provided  "a  joint  base  and  starting-point"  of  research  as 
above  suggested,  for  theologians,  men  of  science  and  meta- 
physicians. He  says  himself  that  "the  final  philosophy,  as 
presented  in  this  work,  could  not  claim  to  contain  that  fin- 
ished system  of  perfected  knowledge  which  might  be  grasped 
by  omniscience  alone,  but  simply  to  project  an  ultimate  or 
ideal  scheme  of  research"  (II.  4).  In  short  he  gives  us  the 
right  point  of  departure  and  order  of  advance  for  philosophy 
in  its  largest,  cosmic  sense,  whenever  induction  makes  the 
sole  foundation.  In  1861,  or  long  before  Wundt,  he  first 
projected  a  scheme  which  should  "unite  the  general  cogni- 
tions obtained  by  the  particulai*  sciences  into  a  consistent 
system",  in  order,  with  Brodbeck  and  Schleiermacher,  "to 
make  the  organism  of  thinking  a  true  representation  of  the 
organism  of  the  world".^*    Thus  he  fills  out  Bacon's  ideal  of 

"  Quoted  by  Ladd,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  pp.  52,  50. 
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a  Globus  Intellectual  is.  As  is  said  of  Socrates,  so  may  be 
said  of  Shields:  **His  grand  effort,  like  that  of  Bacon,  is 
to  furnish  men  a  correct  method  of  inquiry  rather  than  to 
apply  that  method/'^"^  Many  scholars  might  well  be  em- 
ployed in  applying  this  method  in  different  departments  of 
special  research,  tjr  in  the  wide  domain  of  philosophy  at 
large. 

As  the  several  sciences  organize  particular  departments] 
of  experience,  so  philosophy,  in  its  largest  sense,  must  or- 
ganize the  sciences  in  their  logical  relation  to  each  other,  find 
the  sciences  that  best  represent  the  whole  of  knowledge, 
and  in  those  sciences  find  the  facts  and  questions  that  have 
the  largest  bearings  on  the  ulterior  problems  common  to  all 
In  other  words,  the  first  thing  philosophy  should  do  is  to 
organize  its  data,  and  so  do  this  as  to  secure  ( i )  an  integral 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  experience,  (2)  a  proportional 
attention  to  its  several  departments  and  details,  and  (3)  a 
clear  discrimination  of  those  leading  questions  which  are 
common  to  all  departments,  and  w^hich  bear  most  directly  on 
the  cardinal  problems  of  world-order  and  metaphysics.  It 
is  said  of  Hegel  that  '*he  finds  the  sciences  fragments  of 
one  symmetrical  system  of  thought  and  reality*';  and  that 
"the  recognition  of  all  known  truth  in  its  necessary  unifica- 
tion will  continue  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  few".*^  Phi- 
losophy cannot  properly  aim  at  anything  less  than  a  synthesis 
of  man's  total  experience  to  find  the  primary  implications 
of  the  whole.  But  the  synthesis  should  yield  a  just  knowl- 
edge of  first  principles,  and  not  be  deduced  from  first  prin- 
ciples assumed  in  advance  as  already  settled.  Before  the 
meaning  of  experience  as  a  whole  can  be  adequately  inferred, 
the  totality  of  experience  must  needs  be  passed  in  review. 
If  any  part  of  experience  be  excluded  from  review  the  inter- 
pretation will  accordingly  suffer.     If  there  be  any  way  by 


"Benjamin   F,   Cocker:     Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy^  18 

pp.  sm  329. 

"Gabriel  Campbell,  "Philosophy  in  America".  Bib,  Sacra,  July.  1885, J 
pp.  5".  525* 
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which  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  can  be  so  expressed 
as  to  serve  the  ends  of  impartial  philosophy,  that  way  should 
be  made  plain  in  a  preliminary  organon  of  research ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  such  a  synthesis  that  "the  incommensura- 
bleness  of  nature  is  brought  down  to  our  capacities".^®  This 
is  precisely  the  work  that  Shields  has  accomplished  more 
completely  than  was  ever  done  before.  By  means  of  such  an 
organon  the  specialist  in  every  science  can  learn  the  logical 
relation  of  his  own  department  to  the  whole  of  knowledge ; 
and  in  an  age  of  excessive  specialization,  with  its  narrowing 
effect  upon  the  student's  mind,  nothing  is  more  needed  than 
such  an  organon  in  the  interest  of  higher  education. 

To  counteract  the  abuses  of  specialism  was  one  aim  of  the 
Philosophic  Positive,  The  g^eat  service  of  Comte  consists 
in  his  work  for  the  unification  of  empirical  science,  and  for 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  science  is  one.  This 
service  is  now  widely  recognized  and,  apart  from  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Shields,  has  perhaps  its  best  and  also  most 
critical  appreciation  in  the  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy, 
by  John  Fiske.^^  With  all  its  value  the  work  of  Comte  is 
exceedingly  defective  and  deficient,  and  came  to  be  widely 
supplanted  by  that  of  Spencer.  Other  British  thinkers  be- 
fore Spencer,  and  particularly  Bacon  and  Coleridge,  enter- 
tained high  ideals  of  the  unity  in  philosophy  of  all  science ; 
but  no  thorough  synthesis  was  made.  The  best  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Spencer  lies  in  the 
profound  impression  it  has  produced  of  the  unity  pervading 
all  nature  and  all  science ;  and  of  the  fact  that  the  successive 
orders  of  phenomena  are  connected  by  a  law  of  develop- 
ment His  conception  of  this  law  may  be  largely  wrong, 
ignoring  some  of  the  principal  factors  by  which  it  is  con- 
ditioned. But  that  there  is  a  cosmic  law  of  evolution  both 
Spencer  and  Hegel  have  done  much  to  make  plain.  The 
Bible  also  has  a  law  of  cosmic  evolution,  considerably  ante- 
dating modem  science  and  all  too  little  known,  deserving 

*•  Robert  Flint,  Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum,  1904,  p.  6. 
"Two  volumes,  1874;  new  edition  1894. 
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the  most  careful  attention  on  its  own  merits,  even  if  it 
should  be  nothing  more  than  an  ancient  hypothesis  of 
world-order.-* 

The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Spencer  was  announced  in 
outline  in  i860,  only  a  few  months  before  Shields*  early 
pamphlet;  but  each  man's  project  was  independent  of  the 
other,  and  their  later  enterprise  contemporary.  Both  men 
had  found  a  rough  model  for  their  synthesis  in  Comte; 
though  Spencer  disowned  all  obligations,  and  could  bear  no 
rival  near  his  throne.  *'He  alone  of  British  thinkers,"  said 
George  Henry  Lewes,  **has  organized  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy'*; and  when  this  remark  was  made  it  was  largely 
true.  William  James  says  that  ''Herbert  Spencer  brought 
us  back  to  the  old  ideal  of  philosophy,  which,  since  Locke's 
time,  had  well  nigh  taken  flight ;  the  ideal  namely  of  a  com- 
pletely unified  knowledge,  into  which  the  physical  and  mental 
worlds  should  enter  on  equal  terms.  This  was  the  original 
Greek  ideal  of  philosophy  to  which  men  surely  must 
return. '*^^ 

But  the  organization  of  knowledge  effected  by  Shields  was 
begun  at  the  same  time,  and  profited  from  all  foregoing  ef- 
forts in  a  measure  that  Spencer  did  not  attempt ;  is  a  more 
complete  and  better  synthesis  than  his  in  several  significant 
respects  to  be  elsewhere  shown,  and  outlines  a  grander  cos- 
mos than  Spencer  ever  conceived  possible.  Shields  does  not 
offer  in  detail  a  constructive  scheme  of  the  world,  first  de* 
duced  from  speculative  premises,  now  already  overthrown, 
and  then  supported  by  induction  of  the  sort  Carlyle  has  called 
attorney  logic ;  but  he  shows  us  how  to  arrive  at  a  just  scheme 
of  the  world  by  the  use  of  pore  induction  impartially  ap- 


*A  good  introdtjction  to  this  Biblical  study  may  be  found  in  a 
book  by  Tayler  Lewis^  publisllied  first  in  Schenectady  and  London,  1855, 
and  later  in  Edinburgh  and  N«w  York,  entitled  The  Six  Days  af  Crt- 
ation,  or  the  Scrif^tural  Cosfnahgy;  with  the  ancient  idea  of  Time^ 
Worlds,  in  dislittction  from  Worlds  in  Space.  There  is  much  <Ut 
bearing  on  the  same  topic.  Sec  also  D.  L.  Holbrook,  The  Panorama 
of  Creation,  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia,  1909. 

^Memories  and  Studies,  by  William  James,  191 1,  pp.  107-142* 
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plied  to  such  data  as  are  adequately  attested  in  each  depart- 
ment of  experience  up  to  the  highest. 

It  has  been  charged  against  this  treatise  that  while  pur- 
porting to  represent  philosophy  it  is  only  an  apologetic ;  and 
even  as  such  some  think  it  much  belated.  Philosophy,  it  is 
said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  apologetics.  This  in  fact  is 
the  chief  objection  which  has  been  brought  against  the  work ; 
and  already  it  is  largely  answered  in  what  has  here  been 
said  regarding  the  cosmic  scope  of  philosophy,  and  the  place 
in  it,  and  in  theology,  of  both  authority  and  reason.  The 
objection  betrays  not  only  a  superficial  reading  of  the  trea- 
tise but  a  misunderstanding  of  apologetics,  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  man.  A  brief  notice  of  his  Paddock  Lectures,  pub- 
lished in  1900,  goes  still  further,  asserting  that  this  was 
merely  such  a  book  as  might  have  been  written  by  an  intelli- 
gent clergyman  thirty  years  before,  or  about  1870;  and 
might  benefit  those,  but  only  those,  who  had  not  faced  the 
problems  of  modem  philosophy,  science  and  historical 
criticism.^* 

The  writer  of  this  notice  of  course  had  not  read  the 
Philosophia  Ultima  in  the  two  volumes  previously  published, 
did  not  know  that  the  premises  of  the  book  in  his  hands  were 
the  reasoned  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  treatise,  and  was 
not  aware  that  the  writer  of  the  treatise  in  his  own  acquaint- 
ance with  the  modem  problems  named,  and  with  the  vast 
literature  of  apologetics,  not  only  old  but  new,  was  the  peer 
of  any  man  who  ever  lived ;  very  well  known  to  be  such  by  all 
scholars  who  had  carefully  read  his  treatise,  or  who  had  been 
much  associated  with  their  author.  Whatever  provocation 
for  the  reviewer's  words  may  appear  to  a  hasty  reader  of  the 
Paddock  Lectures,  or  the  third  volume  considered  by  itself 
alone,  no  excuse  could  ever  be  found  for  applying  them  to 
the  main  work  of  which  these  volumes  form  an  unfinished 
part.^* 

^Biblical  World,  Chicago,  1901   (xvii),  p.  235. 
**  Among  philosophical   theologians   of   recent  years   no   man   was 
better  equipped  than  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  of  Yale,  author  of  The  FhUo* 
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discussion.  The  author  wished  to  show  that  philosophy 
must  be  Christian  if  it  would  be  just  to  all  the  facts  of  human 
experience;  that  it  cannot  be  just  on  any  other  terms;  but 
it  was  chiefly  philosophy,  not  apologetics  that  he  was  writing. 

Philosophy  assumes  the  unity  of  all  science,  and  demands 
the  integration  of  all  experience,  to  reflect  the  unity  of  the 
world  and  of  its  ground.  Incidentally  to  its  leading  aim 
philosophy  must  allow  and  even  require  a  critical  defense  of 
any  or  all  disputed  data  that  it  proposes  to  employ,  to  classify 
and  to  explain.  Otherwise  it  would  either  ignore  important 
data,  or  uncritically  assume  whatever  may  appear  from  any 
source  agreeing  with  the  predilections  of  the  thinker.  The 
philosopher  must  defend  whatever  position  he  assumes,  and 
that  is  all  an  apologetic  means,  whether  in  the  interest  of 
Christianity,  of  bare  theism,  of  pantheism  or  agnosticism,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer 
is  an  apologetic  for  agnosticism  of  a  violent  and  intensely 
dogmatic  kind.  He  has  to  assume  a  kind  of  omniscience  to 
prove  that  neither  himself  nor  anybody  else  knows  God  or 
ever  can.  All  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  either  misrepre- 
sented or  suppressed.  Yet  Spencer  did  not  state  his  own 
case  more  justly  than  Shields  did  for  him,  who  also  could 
well  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Spencer's  effort  and  his 
powers. 

Why  should  it  be  entirely  philosophical  to  defend  a  posi- 
tion that  makes  for  theism,  as  Kant,  for  one,  undertook  to 
do,  and  unphilosophical  to  defend  a  position  that  makes 
for  theism  of  a  distinctively  Christian  kind,  provided  any 
suitable  facts  appear?  Kant  himself  asserted  regarding 
these  facts  that  neither  their  impossibility  nor  their  improba- 
bility could  be  proved.  Agnostics  regard  Spencer  as  more 
philosophical  in  defending  a  position  that  makes  for  meta- 
physical ignorance  and  confusion  than  any  defender  of 
theism  can  be.  Frederick  Harrison  thinks  Comte  far  more 
philosophical  than  Spencer  because  Comte  will  have  no 
metaphysics  at  all,  at  least  none  visible  on  the  surface. 
But  the  Christian  who  can  show  good  reasons  for  assuming 
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an  overt  revelation  centering  in  Qirist  is  viewed  as  unphilo- 
sophical  if  he  exhibits  the  evidence  of  such  a  fact  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  actual  world-order  and  the  predicates  of  re- 
ality. Thus  a  merely  Kantian  theist  may  r^ard  the  Chris- 
tian theist  as  unphilosophical  for  using  data  rejected  by  the 
first  to  reach  a  higher  form  of  theism  than  Kant  discerned. 
Spencer,  who  was  ignorant  of  Kant,  and  rejected  important 
facts  that  Kant  employed,  regarded  any  man  as  unphilo- 
sophical  who  defended  any  kind  of  theism  at  all ;  and  Comte, 
had  he  known  the  system  of  Spencer,  would  have  scorned 
the  rags  of  metaphysics  that  Spencer  retained  to  cover  his 
philosophical  nakedness,  preferring  for  himself  a  strictly 
philosophical  state  of  nature. 

It  is  only  experience  with  which  philosophy  is  concerned 
at  all,  but  it  must  be  the  whole  of  epcperience,  so  far  as  good 
attestation  can  be  found.  All  the  more  unusual  forms  of 
experience  have  been  disputed,  and  unless  philosophy  weighs 
the  evidence  it  cannot  ascertain  what  experience  has  been. 
The  fact  that  serious  testimony  is  disputed  does  not  exempt 
philosophy  from  the  obligation  to  give  it  such  examination, 
even  though  this  unbelief  may  be  the  academic  vogue.  Phi- 
losophy cannot  bear  the  suppression  of  evidence  in  any 
department  of  experience  and  still  continue  faithful  to 
its  mission.  The  philosopher  who  denies  an  impartial  hear- 
ing to  testimony  in  matters  of  religion  has  no  more  right  to 
be  called  a  lover  of  wisdom  than  if  he  refuses  such  attention 
to  conflicting  evidence  in  physics,  biology  or  psychology. 
His  business  is  to  know  the  salient  facts  wherever  found, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  they  may  conflict  with 
his  own  prepossessions.  He  should  spare  no  pains  to  sift 
the  evidence  that  he  may  coordinate  facts  of  each  kind  with 
the  facts  of  all  kinds  in  a  cosmic  synthesis  of  experience; 
and  it  is  only  by  more  or  less  disputed  testimony  that  facts 
of  any  kind  ever  reach  philosophy  at  all. 

If  disputed  facts  can  be  honestly  presented  and  judicially 
maintained  it  is  plain  that  such  a  defense  can  be  legitimately 
subordinated  to  the  ends  of  a  general  cosmic  theory.    Phi- 
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losophy  aims  at  such  a  theory,  and  cannot  afford  to  exclude 
from  its  cosmic  survey  any  facts  for  which  good  evidence 
exists,  or  for  which  competent  testimony  is  presented.  It 
is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  religious 
life  and  teaching,  that  always  from  the  beginning  it  has 
addressed  its  claims  to  man  considered  as  a  rational  being, 
able  and  responsible  to  weigh  evidence ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time  Christianity,  in  its  Scriptural  form, 
has  maintained  a  reasoned  defense  of  these  claims,  suited 
to  each  successive  time  and  place,  powerfully  effective  in 
overcoming  opposition  in  the  past  and  in  promoting  the 
rational  intelligence  of  faith.  "The  Christian  apologists 
who  for  nearly  three  centuries  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Au- 
gustine assailed  the  popular  system  with  such  force  alike 
of  reason  and  eloquence"^ — ^these  men  began  that  reasoned 
defense  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  as  a  strictly  rational 
system,  which  has  never  long  lacked  for  such  defenders  to 
this  latest  day.  It  was  not  left,  as  often  is  pretended,  for 
Spinoza,  nor  for  the  Deists,  to  introduce  reason  into  religion. 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  were  no  less  great  philosophers 
than  theologians,  and  by  these  men  chiefly  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  philosophy  as  Christian.^® 

Such  a  defense  of  Christianity,  subordinated  wholly  to 
the  ends  of  philosophical  research,  is  involved  in  the  whole 
structure  of  Shields'  organon,  making  it  the  organon  of 
Christian  philosophy  by  eminence.  As  such  it  has  never 
been  equalled  nor  approached.  But  aside  from  this  service 
to  Christianity,  and  despite  some  large  deficiencies  and 
minor  defects,  it  has  not  been  approached  in  value  merely 
as  an  organon  of  research.  This  may  be  shown  in  another 
place.    On  the  supposition  that  Scriptural  Christianity  has 

"John  Cairns,  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  Contrasted 
with  its  Earlier  and  Later  History,  Being  the  Cunningham  Lectures 
for  1880.    New  York,  1881,  p.  18. 

"The  evidence  for  this  in  the  case  of  Augtetine  has  been  made 
luminously  plain  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  two  articles  on  "Augustine's 
Doctrine  of  Knowledge  and  Authority"  in  The  Princeton  Theological 
iReview,  July  and  October,   1907. 
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any  good  evidence  at  all  to  show  for  itself,  that  evidence 
should  be  problematically  stated  in  any  philosophical  pro- 
paedeutic which  may  aim  to  unite  all  means  of  knowledge  in 
all  fields  of  knowledge.  Some  initial  hypothesis,  or  working 
theory,  is  invariably  required  to  secure  the  best  results  of  all 
induction;  and  a  philosophy  proceeding  from  the  integration 
of  experience  to  its  interpretation  in  terms  of  ultimate 
reality  and  reason,  is  well  warranted  in  using  as  a  working 
theory  any  assumption  for  which  so  much  evidence  has  long 
been  found  as  theism,  or  even  the  Christian  revelation. 
But  in  philosophy  such  assumptions  must  of  course  be  used 
not  as  final  dogmas,  but  as  working  theories  until  their 
vindication  is  measurably  complete.  Their  philosophical 
vindication  can  only  be  completed  at  the  end  and  not  the 
beginning  of  induction;  an  induction  which  shall  include, 
together  with  the  empirical  evidence,  a  consideration  of  the 
grounds  that  may  exist  for  an  antecedent  presumption 
whether  favorable  to  the  theories  or  hostile.  Life,  indeed, 
cannot  ordinarily  wait  for  the  completion  of  philosophy; 
although  a  philosophy  once  reached  may  greatly  help,  as  it 
may  also  hinder  life.  Life  demands  a  shorter  road  to  truth; 
and  much  less  evidence  makes  a  sufficient  ground  for  faith 
in  God  and  in  Christ  than  suffices  for  philosophy. 

In  the  PUlosophia  Ultima  both  theism  and  the  Christian 
revelation  in  its  Scriptural  form  are  assumed,  not  dogmati- 
cally, but  problematically,  pending  the  whole  development 
of  the  discussion.^^  It  is  shown  that  these  assumptions  are 
made  reasonable  by  the  evidence  accumulated  in  all  former 
times,  and  they  accumulate  new  evidence  of  a  most  impor- 

"  Ttic  present  writer  has  the  author's  word  for  it  that  be  intended 
these  assumptions  to  be  thus  understood,  as  problematically  not  dog- 
matically used.  In  the  treatise  at  large  the  fact  wilt  be  obvious  to  aiqr 
careful  reader;  and  if  any  passages  convey  a  different  impression,  the 
author's  intention  would  have  been  made  more  explicit  and  unmis- 
takable had  the  purposed  revision  of  his  volumes  been  carried  out.  The 
section  most  at  fault  in  this  regard  is  probably  the  Introduction  of  the 
first  volume,  which  conveys  a  somewhat  misleading  impression  of  what 
follows  in  its  philosophical  character.  This  section  was  rewritten  before 
the  author's  death. 
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tant  kind  by  the  whole  progress  of  the  arg^ument  in  this 
treatise.  When  the  author's  survey  of  the  sciences  and 
statement  of  the  metaphysical  problems  is  completed,  near 
the  conclusion  of  his  second  volume,  then,  and  not  sooner, 
these  assumptions  are  regarded  as  validated  and  established 
theories  required  by  the  whole  philosophical  approach  to  a 
general  theory  of  the  world  and  man,  and  ready  to  be 
applied  to  all  secondary  questions  and  details  of  research 
in  every  science.  At  this  point  ends  the  theoretical  divi- 
sion of  his  work.  Philosophy  has  been  shown  as  a  true 
Science  of  Sciences,  a  terminal  and  universal  science,  where- 
in all  the  particular  sciences  are  united,  their  normal  and 
reciprocal  relations  to  each  other  defined,  and  their  relation 
to  the  higher  problems  of  knowledge,  being  and  revelation  as 
such.  What  follows  is  a  Logic  of  the  Sciences  to  show  how 
a  Theory  of  the  Sciences  can  be  applied  to  all  the  details 
of  research  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  world-order  as  preliminary  to  a  sufficient 
conception  of  the  world-groimd. 

The  fact  that  the  Christian  revelation  in  its  Scriptural 
form  is  doubted  or  denied  by  many  persons  who  have  not 
mastered  its  proof,  is  no  good  reason  why  a  master  in  all 
branches  of  that  proof  should  not  show  its  due  place  in  phi- 
losophy. The  objections  made  to  the  claims  of  this  overt 
revelation  were  better  understood  by  Shields  than  by  most 
of  the  objectors ;  for  he  saw  every  objection  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  its  total  history,  with  all  the  answers  historically 
rendered.  The  rational  defense  of  this  revelation  he  viewed 
as  "the  highest  branch  of  applied  logic"  (II.  434),  while  the 
prevailing  justice  and  magnanimity  of  his  attitude  toward 
all  opponents,  the  insight,  accuracy  and  fairness  generally 
shown  in  characterizing  the  most  varied  and  contradictory 
positions,  have  been  cordially  acknowledged  by  most  of  his 
reviewers,  and  those  most  widely  removed  from  him  in  their 
own  opinions.  Regarded  merely  as  an  historical  statement 
of  the  conflict  between  the  sciences  and  theology  during  the 
whole  Christian  era,  and  especially  the  last  three  centuries, 
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nothing  more  just  to  all  parties  in  this  dispute  was  c\-er 
written,^® 

Whether  an  overt  revelation,  such  as  Scripture  records,  has 
indeed  been  given  to  mankind,  and  received  in  the  experience 
of  good  witnesses,  this  is  certainly  a  question  in  which  phi- 
losophy is  concerned,  and  to  which  philosophy  has  already 
offered  many  replies.  For  Shields,  the  problem  of  revela- 
tion as  such  is  just  as  much  a  problem  of  philosophy  as  that 
of  knowledge  as  such;  and  these  two  problems  are  not  only 
reciprocal  with  each  other,  but  equally  related  to  the  central, 
highest  problem  of  being  as  such,  or  problem  of  reality* 
with  its  corollaries  in  ethics,  aesthetics  and  religion.  He 
says:  **As  we  proceed  it  will  be  found  that  a  science  of 
the  sciences  must  involve  in  its  logical  structure,  not  only 
a  theory  of  knowledge  and  a  theory  of  being,  but  also 
a  theory  of  revelation  as  consequent  and  complemental 
to  the  other  two  theories.  And  these  theories  are  to  be 
formed,  as  all  science  is  formed,  inductively  and  experi- 
mentally; not  by  any  one  mind  evolving  them  from  its 
own  consciousness  as  sheer  speculations,  but  by  many 
collective  minds  through  many  generations,  framing  and 
testing  one  hypothesis  after  another  in  the  progress  of 
research  and  of  thought;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  liistory  of 
philosophy  as  the  general  science,  or  science  of  sciences. 
Moreover  philosophy  in  attaining  these  three  theories  will 
accomplish  her  three  traditional  aims  as  a  science  of  knowl- 
edge, as  a  science  of  being,  and  as  a  science  of  things  divine 
and  human'*  (IL  295).*®  It  is  not  strange  that  a  German 
reader  of  the  Philosophia  Ultima  declares  in  the  Gottingische 

■To  quote  only  one  tribute  to  this  effect  from  many:  The  Open 
Court  bore  witness  that  "notwithstanding  this  difference  of  opinion 
in  a  point  of  fundamental  importance,  we  pay,  and  gladly,  the  tribute 
of  our  heartiest  admiration  to  the  sweet  purity  of  tone,  the  liberality 
and  impartiality  of  spirit,  that  pervade  the  work/'  In  this  impresston 
agreed  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  reviewers  of  ail  the  leading 
Christian  denominations.  Probably  its  strongest  statement  was  made 
by  the  transccndentalist  George  Ripley  in  other  passages  of  the  re- 
view already  quoted, 

*  This  last  deflnitioii  of  philosophy  has  come  down  to  us  from  Gcero. 
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Gelehrte  Ameigen  that  "the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  author 
makes  a  thoroughly  pure  impression  upon  the  reader;  since 
even  though  one  should  find  occasion  for  extended  doubt 
and  dissent,  one  must  still  be  delighted,  not  only  by  his  distin- 
guished learning,  his  comprehensive,  clear  judgment,  and 
his  lucid,  expository  method,  but  also  by  his  devout  feeling 
and  his  warm  heart.  It  is  moreover  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  moment  that  the  great  problem  of  this 
work  should  have  been  grasped  in  America,  and  particularly 
by  our  author,  who  devotes  a  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the 
indications  that  the  western  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent age,  can  alone  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Final  Phi- 
losophy." That  this  would  prove  to  be  the  case  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Cousin,  expressed  in  his  Introductory  Lec- 
tures of  1828.'^ 

What  to  say  of  revelation  was  a  serious  question  with 
Lessing  and  Kant  and  Fichte  and  Schelling  and  Hegel,  all 
of  whom  had  their  philosophy  of  religion.  Lessing  made 
some  good  suggestions  on  the  function  of  revelation  in  the 
education  of  the  human  race,  suggestions  which  might  have 
been  much  better  had  their  author  better  discerned  the  actual 


"A  translation  of  these  lectures  by  Henry  Gotfried  Linberg,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1832,  under  the  title,  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin.  A  second  translation  of  these  lec- 
tures»  together  with  the  lectures  of  1829,  was  made  by  O.  W.  Wight,  and 
published  in  New  York  in  two  volumes  in  1852,  entitled  Course  of 
the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Cousin  makes  the  whole  devek)p- 
ment  of  philosoplhy  a  closed  circuit  in  three  principal  periods  and 
fields,  Oriental,  European  and  American.  He  believed  that  the  final 
sjrnthesis  of  philosophy  would  be  effected  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
He  does  not  name  the  region,  but  describes  the  conditions  unmistakal4y 
in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  lectures  of  the  first  course.  Shiekls 
in  1861  is  perhaps  the  first,  after  Cousin  in  1828,  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  philosophy,  as  in  other  things,  America  is  preeminently 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages;  and  that  here  all  past  philosophy  must  be 
assimilated  and  reproduced  in  some  new  and  living  form.  His  is  the 
first  American  treatise  (Vol.  I,  1877,  Vol.  H,  i88p,  Vol.  HI,  igos) 
after  Noah  Porter'9  Human  Intellect  (1868),  to  be  based  on  a  laiige 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  past  history  of  phik>sophy  and  science. 
On  the  perennial  problems  of  philosophy  he  has  focussed  the  whole 
light  of  past  discussion. 
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scope  and  nature  of  that  revelation  which  the  Scriptures 
report.  Certainly  that  revelation  in  both  its  primary  and  its 
written  form  has  been  the  supreme  instrument  of  education 
available  to  man.  But^  as  Canon  Liddon  says  in  Same 
Elements  of  Religion:  *'In  view  of  moral  evil  revelation 
must  be  not  only  illuminative  but  remedial.''  Lessing  and 
Kant  both  doubted  the  Christian  revelation  in  its  Scriptural 
form,  and  yet  both  men  plainly  assert  that  it  could  not  be 
disproved.  In  one  luminous  moment  Lessing  exclaimed  of 
the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  the  men  who  thus  pre- 
vailed must  have  had  a  true  resiurection  behind  them  to 
account  for  all  that  followed**  Can  a  philosopher  believe 
the  Gospel  record  of  Christ's  resurrection  to  be  historically 
valid,  and  yet  think  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  unite  in  one 
synthesis  all  knowledge,  has  nothing  to  do  with  stich  a  fact? 
Is  not  our  conception  of  the  world-ground  philosophically 
reached  as  an  implication  of  the  world-order  we  suppose  to 
exist?  Must  not  a  world-order  in  which  an  event  like  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  possible  and  present  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  one  in  which  it  is  impossible  or  even  absent? 
But  on  the  supposition  that  this  event  occurred  must  it  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  actual  world-order?  Can  anything 
belong  to  actual  experience  which  does  not  also  belong  to 
the  world-order  ?  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  needed 
adjustment.  Many  facts  of  experience,  and  many  discov- 
eries of  science,  are  beyond  our  present  power  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  plan  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  plan 
is  large  enough  to  include  all  actual  events.  It  must  cover  all 
experience  though  not  limited  to  experience.  What  is  called 
the  modern  view  of  the  world  is  thought  to  extlude  the 
alleged  resurrection  as  impossible.  But  the  modem  view  of 
the  world  is  a  dissolving  view,  subject  to  much  future  revi- 
sion, like  the  frequent  revision  of  the  past.  It  is  already 
beset  with  contradictions  and  mysteries  beyond  number* 
which  are  freely  acknowledged  to  be  such  among  men  of 
science.    The  advance  of  science  involves  a  continual  revi- 
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sion,  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  current  world-view. 
Not  a  few  discoveries  have  been  made  which  prior  to  dis- 
covery, and  even  after  that,  have  been  denied  as  impossible 
on  the  ground  of  conflict  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  order 
of  the  world.  The  advance  of  knowledge  is  effected  through 
a  persistent  attestation  of  facts  often  long  discredited,  even 
for  centuries  before  they  are  commonly  believed. 

It  is  said  that  the  leading  idea  of  D.  F.  Strauss  was  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
views  of  the  universe.  He  staked  his  whole  conception  of 
world-order  on  this  crucial  problem  of  Qirist's  resurrection. 
In  effect  he  made  all  the  claims  of  naturalism  against  super- 
naturalism  stand  or  fall  with  this  one  alleged  event,  which 
he  finally  calls  a  world-historical  humbug,  and  which  the 
critical  historian,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  calls  the  best  attested 
fact  of  history.  The  entire  Bible  is  in  keeping  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Aside  from  the  very  personality 
itself  of  Christ,  His  resurrection  is  the  supremely  crucial 
instance  of  that  divine  revelation  by  intervention  of 
which  the  whole  Bible  is  a  record.  A  Christianity  which 
not  only  admits  this  event,  but  founds  all  its  claims  on 
this  event,  as  the  first  known  exponents  of  this  faith 
plainly  do,  must  of  necessity  be  an  essentially  different 
kind  of  religion,  having  a  wholly  different  world-order,  and 
a  different  character  in  God,  from  one  that  flouts  the  inter- 
vention of  God  in  this  world  as  an  arbitrary,  unnatural, 
unreasonable,  uncalled  for  proceeding.  But  such  is  the 
connection  of  this  one  event  with  the  whole  Scriptural  con- 
ception of  the  world  before  and  after  as  to  make  the  resur- 
rection a  key  and  test  of  that  whole  conception.  The 
acceptance  of  this  one  event  makes  reasonable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, an  acceptance  of  the  whole  universe  of  Scripture. 
For,  as  may  elsewhere  be  shown,  the  Bible  has  its  own 
universe,  one  self -consistent  view  of  the  world,  physical 
and  metaphysical,  historical  and  predictive,  one  coherent 
and  sublime  conception,  whether  truth  or  fable,  pervading 
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the  entire  canon  of  its  writings,  though  progressively  de- 
veloped in  them  from  first  page  to  last. 

If  divine  intervention  occurs  in  a  single  instance  our 
whole  conception  of  world-order  and  world-ground  must  be 
conformed  to  that  event;  and  philosophy  cannot  escape 
the  question  whether  that  recognized  instance  may  not 
be  only  the  conspicuous  illustration  of  a  method  that  enters 
into  the  whole  plan  of  the  world.  There  are  those  to  whom 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  "is  a  miraculous  occurrence  which 
stands  out  solitary  in  the  long  record  of  time/*^-  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than  one,  sole  instance  of 
divine  intervention  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  known 
universe.  If  a  series  of  instances  in  the  physical  order 
and  in  history  culminates  in  such  an  event  as  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  that,  then 
the  whole  method  must  be  found  to  enter  far  more  deeply 
into  the  world-order  than  would  otherwise  ever  be  supposed. 
It  may  even  yet  appear  that  initial  causality  proceediiig 
from  the  ground  of  the  world,  together  with  the  genetic 
process  sustained  and  directed  by  that  same  power,  arc 
integral,  alternate  and  complemental  factors  in  that  whole 
world-order  which  so-called  naturalism  would  reduce  to 
an  exclusively  genetic  process. 

But  it  may  be  rightly  said,  and  in  effect  is  said  by  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  if  the  record  of  their  words  be 
true,  that  the  resurrection  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  out- 
ward sign  of  a  far  greater  miracle  than  itself,  that  of 
Christ's  own  personality,  or  the  incarnation.^^  The  editor 
just  now  quoted  goes  on  to  say :  **His  mighty  works  were 
not  the  miracles  on  which  faith  builds  its  invincible  peace ;  be 
was  himself  the  miracle  on  which  the  faith  of  humanity 
rests,  on  a  foundation  more  massive  than  the  round  world 
itself.**  But  it  has  been  well  said  by  another  that  His 
miracles  are  "the  logical  expression  of  his  person,  or»  as 


*Scc  a  notable  Easter  editorial  in  The  Outlook,  New  York,  April 
15,   191 1»  p.  806. 
■  Acts  ii,  ^2-6,  Romans  L  3-4. 
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Athanasius  puts  it,  *in  rational  sequence'  with  that  person 
and  mission".^*  The  miracle  of  His  personality  requires  the 
external  miracles  as  its  suitable  insignia,  to  make  His  real 
nature  and  office  unmistakably  known ;  and  in  the  editorial, 
quoted  this  view  is  practically  accepted. 

Certainly  no  outward  miracles  could  ever  alone  warrant 
the  confidence  claimed  and  rewarded  by  the  New  Testament 
Christ;  and  yet  if  all  the  personal  claims  were  really  uttered 
by  Him  which  the  Gospels  report,  such  miracles  are  indis- 
pensable to  support  His  claims.  If  they  were  not  performed 
they  should  have  been  performed.  The  character  alone 
cannot  support  the  claims.  If  there  was  no  exhibition  of 
powers  commensurate  with  the  claims  then  the  character 
itself  is  discredited  by  these  claims;  which  uttered  by  any 
other  man  today  would  put  him  in  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  The  primary  ground  of  confidence  in  the  Christ  of 
Scripture  lies  in  the  amazing  and  tmparalleled  fact  that 
these  personal  claims  and  teachings,  and  character  and 
powers  are  all  perfectly  in  keeping  with  each  other.  No 
inequality  nor  want  of  harmony  appears  in  the  supreme  per- 
sonality of  history,  but  a  perfect  unity  and  self-consistency 
and  proportion  in  all  His  words  and  works  and  ways,  in  His 
expressed  prerogatives,  manifest  powers  and  actual  influ- 
ence on  mankind  to  this  day.  Whether  fact  or  fiction, 
everything  said  of  Him,  in  Scripture,  makes  a  perfectly 
self-consistent  representation,  a  single  portrait,  such  as 
would  seem  to  be  its  own  best  evidence  of  agreement  with 
the  reality.  Theodore  Parker  said  it  would  take  a  Jesus 
to  forge  a  Jesus.  But  remove  the  miracles,  and  the  unity  of 
portraiture  is  gone.  With  the  miracles  we  must  remove 
the  claims,  those  words  of  transcendent  self-assertion  which 
in  any  other  man  would  mark  the  paranoic.  And  when  we 
have  eliminated  both  the  miracles  and  the  claims,  how  much 
is  left  from  which  to  judge  what  manner  of  man  He  was, 
and  who  can  tell  what  He  ever  said  or  did  ?  Miracle  so  in- 
terpenetrates the  whole  Gospel  record  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
••  Hitchcock,  Christ  and  His  Critics,  p.  148.    Cf.  Orr,  op.  cit,  p.  llB. 
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moved  without  throwing  into  atmost  confusicm  the  rep 
of  Christ's  teachings  and  His  personal  claims.  WTiat  then 
becomes  of  the  massive  foundation  for  faith  in  socb  an 
idealized  persoaality? 

It  is  widely  asserted  at  the  present  time  "that  the  Chris- 
lian  religion  is  essentially  independent  of  mirade".**  Not 
so  thought  Lessing  nor  Spinoza.  As  God  can  only 
be  known  by  what  He  has  done,  and '  is  best  known 
in  the  measure  that  we  know  His  works,  whether  ra 
ourselves,  in  other  men  or  the  physical  world,  it  is  plain 
that  if  by  the  power  of  God  the  Gospel  miracles  were 
actually  wrought,  they  must  reveal  aspects  of  His  nature 
and  relation  to  men,  which  in  their  absence  never  could  be 
learned,  **A11  that  man  does  contributes  to  a  revelation  of 
human  nature  in  its  entirety/'**  And  all  that  God  docs^ 
so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  cognizance  of  His  rational  crea- 
tures, contributes  to  the  revelation  of  His  nature.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  know  either  man  or  God  than  by  what 
they  have  done.  Those  who  witnessed  the  miracles  of 
Christ  saw  in  them  all  we  are  told,  the  glor>'  of  God,  If 
those  miracles  occurred,  and  we  no  longer  see  that  glory, 
it  would  seem  as  if  we  need  to  have  something  done  to  our 
eyes^ — something  prescribed  in  Rev.  iii.  i8. 

Spinoza  had  a  very  different  view  of  the  importance  to 
Christianity  of  miracle;  for  he  said  to  Bayle,  or  Bayle 
reports,  that  **if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  he  would  have  broken  in  pieces  his 
whole  system,  and  embraced  the  common  faith  of  Chris- 
tians*'.^^ In  his  case  miracle  had  vital  importance,  not  only 
for  Christianity,  but  for  philosophy;  since  the  fact  of  mir- 
acle, once  admitted,  means  a  different  world-order  and  a 
different  world-ground  than  could  ever  be  suspected  in  its 
absence.     The  miracles  of  Scripture  imply  the  action  of 

••George  A.  Gordon.  Religion  and  Miracle,  1909,  p.  167. 
•*W.  T.  Harris,  P^ych,  FoundaHons,  p.  375. 

**  Art  "Spinoza",  in  Bayle  s  Diclionary,  quoted  by  Cairns,  op.  ciU 
p.  48. 
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initial  causality  on  the  part  of  God.  Theism  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  self-determining  personal  Absolute  in  whom  the  power 
of  initial  causality  resides  in  the  absolute  measure.  A 
naturalistic  theism  assumes  the  same  power  in  Grod,  but 
denies  its  exercise,  unless  in  some  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  world-order;  assumes  an  eternal 
and  omnipotent  will  as  the  ground  of  the  world,  and 
denies  that  absolute  will  ever  functions  as  a  free  agent. 
This  conception,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  maintained  with 
entire  self -consistency,  but  in  the  measure  of  consis- 
tency it  has  this  form.  And  this  conception  easily  fades 
out  into  that  of  an  impersonal  world-ground,  constituting 
the  sole  reality  in  all  phenomena,  the  dynamic  element  and 
sole  agent  in  all  action.  The  colors  and  shades  of  pantheism 
vary  like  the  chameleon.  There  is  always  a  self-existing 
Absolute  exercising  power ;  but  everything  done  in  the  uni- 
verse is  done  by  this  sole  being,  and  the  universe  is"  only 
this  being  in  action : 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides.     (Lucan.) 

This  Absolute,  whether  conceived  in  terms  of  substance, 
of  power,  of  thought,  or  even  of  will  as  in  Schopenhauer,  is 
always,  in  effect,  impersonal;  for  the  reason  that,  although 
called  absolute,  and  usually  supposed,  in  theory,  as  with 
Spinoza  and  Spencer,  to  have  infinite  powers  and  attributes 
transcending  all  that  are  recognized  by  man,  yet  this  Abso- 
lute is  practically  limited  to  modes  of  action  that  permit  of 
no  alternative,  nor  choice,  nor  freedom.  This  Absolute  is 
no  less  fated  than  its  phenomenal  products,  and  might  as 
well  not  be  absolute  at  all;  yet  the  world-ground,  under 
whatever  conception,  is  necessarily  self-determined  and  free 
as  the  best  philosophy  has  recognized  since  Plato.  Not  all 
pantheists  call  themselves  by  this  nam^;  perhaps  few  have 
done  so.  Spencer  certainly  did  not,  and  yet  this  is  what  his 
teaching  comes  to.  Spinoza  did  not,  for  the  term  had  not 
then  been  invented,  and  probably  was  not  used  before  1720. 
Yet  pantheism  had  prevailed  for  many  centuries  in  India, 
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and  was  known  in  Ctina^  Persia,  Greece  and  Egyplt 
far  back  in  ancient  Babylon. 

Thus  a  true  theism  changes  to  pantheism  chrocigfa 
intermediate  conception  of  a  God  who  never  intervenes. 
This  change  can  be  observed  in  historical  instances;  as  in 
the  case  of  John  Toland,  to  whom  the  term  pantheism  i&j 
first  duc»  and  who,  objecting  to  Spinoza,  became  a 
himself.    On  the  supposition  of  a  primaeval  theism^  such 
the  Bible  writers  all  assume,  thoug^h  this  has  been  denxc 
every  assertion  of  fact  is  now  denied — ^the  early  and 
vailing  combination  of  pantheism  and  pol>theism  amc 
ancient  races  may  in  this  way  be  accounted  for."    Nc 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  association  of  pantheism 
polytheism  with  a  resultant  divorce  of  religion  and  morals." 
For  when  the  Supreme  Being  ceases  to  be  an  object  of 
worship,  and  is  regarded  as  wholly  inapproachable^  and 
usually  as  unknowable,  the  religious  instinct  must  be  mclj 
by  other  and  inferior  deities  believed  to  be  accessible  an<li 
responsive;  deities  that  are  supplied  from  several  sources, 
and  largely  reflect  the  character  of  the  worshippers.    These 
for  the  more  ignorant  may  constitute  the  only  gods,  while 
more  cultivated  minds  may  regard  themselves  as  irrespon- 
sible incarnations  of  the  only  being. 

The  theory  of  the  ethnic  religions  presented  in  the  firs 
chapter  of  Romans  is  in  accord  with  the  entire  Bible.     In^ 
the  Psalms  the  nations  are  said  to  have   forgotten  God, 
whom  once  they  knew,  and  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  yet 
return  to  the  God  they  have  forgotten.    In  the  statements  of 
Paul,  both  in  Romans  and  in  Corinthians,  the  apostle  would 

"  Speaking  of  the  time  between  Noah  and  Aibraiiani,  Orr  says :  **lti 
this  period  mankind  again  multiplieSr  and  is  distributed  in  its  fatmlies 
and  nations  througliout  the  earth*  This,  according  to  the  Bible,  takes 
place  in  connection  with  the  judgment  of  Babei  The  divine  providence 
fixes  the  bounds  of  tht  nations  (Gen.  x,  Dcut.  xxxii*  8,  Acts  xvii.  ^).** 
"The  period  is  marked  by  the  growing  obscuration  of  the  consciousness 
of  God^-that  confusion  of  God  and  the  world  which  is  the  root  error 
of  heathen ism^and  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  God  in  poly- 
theism (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Hence  the  need  of  a  new  beginning  in  spedal 
revelation,  in  the  call  and  covenant  of  Abraham/*    0^.  cit,  p.  6g. 
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seem  to  have  in  mind  certain  leaders  of  thought  in  early 
times,  men  professing  themselves  wise,  learned  men  of  their 
day,  with  whom  a  general  apostasy  began.  They  were 
men  who  had  every  reason  and  opportunity  to  know  God, 
but  who,  in  their  unrighteousness,  held  down,  held  back,  or 
suppressed  the  truth — the  worst  possible  instance  of  a  s^ip- 
pressio  veri;  who  while  knowing  God,  glorified  Him  not 
as  God,  nor  gave  thanks,  but  became  vain  in  their  reason- 
ing and  their  senseless  hearts  were  darkened,  with  all  the  re- 
sults in  thought  and  conduct  familiar  to  the  entire  pagan 
world,  and  too  well  known  elsewhere.  They  exchanged  the 
truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creat- 
ure rather  than  the  Creator.  Professing  themselves  wise 
they  became  fools,  so  that  the  world,  through  its  own  wis- 
dom, knew  not  God,  became  agnostic  in  respect  of  the 
Supreme  and  must  be  recovered  to  God  through,  what  the 
world  considered,  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  Men  had 
reaped  what  they  had  sown,  and  through  this  imiversal  law 
of  moral  equation  God,  who  certainly  acts  by  law,  had  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world.**  The  apostle  is  not  dis- 
paraging philosophy,  as  will  elsewhere  be  shown.  He 
disparaged  no  philosophy  but  that  which  is  contrary  to 
Christ,  and  held  men  responsible  for  a  true  philosophy.*® 
The  whole  Scripture  gives  the  strongest  possible  encour- 
agement to  the  right  pursuit  of  philosophy.  But  on  the 
supposition  that  an  early  apostasy  from  the  original  faith 
began  in  this  way,  divine  intervention  and  instruction  would 
inevitably  grow  less  frequent,  and  in  time  be  suspended 
altogether  in  its  obvious  forms  while  men  were  still  left 
with  the  witness  of  God  in  their  common  experience  of  con- 
science, the  world-order,  and  the  indications  frequently 
recognized  among  Pagan  writers  of  a  moral  government 
over  the  nations. 

Deism  is  thus  the  first  remove  from  a  true  theism.    It 
recognizes  one  supreme  God  who  never  intervenes.     All 

"Romans  i.  and  i  Cor.  i. 

**Col.  il  8;  Rom.  i.  20.    Acts,  xiv.  14-17;  xvii.  22-29. 
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the  post'Kantian   forms  of  naturalistic  thdsm  are  ooif] 

variations  of  deism,   sometimes  improvements,  a 
detsiti  fand  deism  is  still  the  best  name  for  them  alL    Like' 
pantheism  the  term  is  of  British  origin,  due  to  Charies 
Blount,  and  his  posthumotis  Oracles  of  Reas(m,  first  puh-j 
Issbed  in  1695*    Kant  is  soraeumes  called  the  destroyer  of ' 
deism ;  but  he  only  reconstructed  the  arguments.    His  three 
postulates  arc  taken  over  bodily  from  the  deists,  and  put  on 
a  stronger  basis.    The  teleology  of  the  third  Kritik  is  that 
of  all  philosophy  since  Socrates,  shared  t^^  Kant  with  the  1 
deists,   but  again   profoundly    reconstructed.      The   three! 
postulates,  and  this  teleology  were  for  Kant  the  elements  of 
a  universal  natural  religion,  having  which  we  do  not  need 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  revelation  by  miracle.    In  the  content  of 
his  creed,  and  the  new  support  he  found  for  it»  Kant  is 
in  fact  the  greatest  deist  of  them  all.     As  a  suflBcient  ac- 
count  of  religion  deism  in  England  had  been  overthrown. J 
by  the  massive  learning  of  its  clerical  opponents,  the  impr^- 
nable  argument  of  Butler,  and  the  Evangelical  revival.** 
But  Kant  put  its  chief  postulates  on  a  new  foundation,  and 
gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life  that  still  continues.     It  has  re-, 
turned  to  England,  and  spread  through  English-speaking 
lands.    Its  fundamental  tenet  is  a  divine  revelation  in  con- 
science and  the  world-order,  with  the  denial  of  revelation  by 
intervention.     In  all  Christian  churches,  until  recently,  this 
denial  of  the  overt  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  formal 
atheism,  has  constituted  infidelity. 

Pantheism  is  the  second  remove  from  a  true  theism.  In 
it»  divine  personality,  the  godhead,  so  plainly  seen  by  Soc- 
rates and  Paul  in  the  things  that  are  made,  becomes  dis- 
persed and  dissolved  in  the  totality  of  things.  The  world- 
ground  from  having  been  a  qualitative  Absolute,  and  the 
perfect  form  of  personality,  becomes  a  quantitative  Abso- 


**  As  an  example  of  strictly  scientific  reasoning  by  induction.  Butler's 
Analogy  never  was  surpassed.  It  is  a  far  stronger  argument  than 
Darwin's  in  The  Origin  of  Species:  and  as  being  valid  from  its  prem- 
ises was  granted  even  by  Huxley  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
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lute,  and  that  indifferent  identity  of  things  that  Hegel  calls 
"the  night  in  which  all  cows  are  black".  In  the  pantheism 
of  Egypt  a  cow  among  other  animals  was  worshipped  as  a 
sufficient  symbol  of  deity.  In  no  proper  sense  can  such  an 
Absolute  be  either  worshipped  or  known.  It  is  only  an 
inscrutable  essence  of  things,  and  food  for  metaphysical 
speculation  of  the  least  profitable  kind.  An  attenuated  form 
of  theism  may  indeed  be  philosophically  warranted  by  com- 
mon experience,  without  any  appeal  to  the  miraculous  reve- 
lation. But  theism  cannot  permanently  survive  the  denial 
of  divine  intervention.  It  has  been  kept  alive  to  this  day 
among  men  solely  by  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tion  faith  in  a  God  who  has  always  intervened,  who  still 
intervenes,  and  who  has  sometimes  done  this  in  a  miracu- 
lous way. 

Spinoza  was  entirely  right  in  thinking  that  if  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  is  an  historical  fact  then  the  Scriptural 
form  of  Christianity  must  be  true;  and  the  whole  world- 
order  must  be  conformed  to  that  fact,  conditioned  by  that 
revelation,  and  very  different  from  what  he  had  otherwise 
supposed.  He  discredited  all  the  miracles  of  Scripture  on  the 
ground  that  the  universe  exhibits  a  rational  and  immutable 
order,  to  which  events  so  highly  exceptional  could  not  be  con- 
formed. So  think  most  objectors  to  miracle,  but  the  suppo- 
sition is  gratuitous.  If  the  world-ground  is  a  rational  being 
the  most  immutable  plan  might  easily  cover  all  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  and  a  million  more.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
that  the  self -determining  Absolute  saw  fit  to  provide  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  for  acts  of  initial  causality  con- 
ducive to  the  moral  ends  He  had  in  view.  If  such  acts 
reveal  no  less  His  freedom  and  transcendence  than  His 
goodness  and  severity,  we  have  only  to  recall  that  self- 
revelation  is  presumably  His  end.  The  fact  that  such  acts 
are  infrequent  and  exceptional  may  be  due  to  the  moral 
conditions  encountered.  Under  moral  conditions  either 
better  or  worse  they  might  appear  an  every-day  affair ;  and 
so  long  as  human  science  aims  to  control  the  laws  of 
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nature  only  through  their  more  complete  observance,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  being  through  whom  those  laws  exist  has 
no  need  to  set  aside  the  law  in  order  to  produce  what  effects 
He  will.  The  Chinese  say  that  if  you  know  how  a  tiling  is 
not  hard;  if  it  is  hard  then  you  don't  know  how.  Nico- 
demos  asked,  How  can  these  things  be?  He  simply  did 
not  know  how ;  but  that  did  not  alter  the  facts,  and  Christ 
knew  how.  Most  persons  who  ride  in  a  trolley  car  or  speak 
through  a  telephone  cannot  tell  how  the  thing  is  done,  and 
the  best  electrician  does  not  fully  understand  it. 

Many  facts  of  the  world-order  have  been  discovered  since 
Spinoza  lived  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  contrary 
to  that  order.  Human  experience  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  world-order,  and  what  is  highly  exceptional  to  experi- 
ence may  be  far  from  exceptional  to  that  order  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  involved.  But  experience  itself  is  continually 
enlarging,  and  now  embraces  much  that  even  fifty  years  ago, 
or  ten  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  to  contradict  the  laws 
of  nature.  Most  great  discoveries  have  been  ridiculed 
when  first  announced,  or  in  advance^  and  many  long  after 
the  discovery  is  made.  If  the  world-order  is  God*s  plan, 
whatever  acts  He  employs  would  be  in  keeping  with  His 
general  plan;  but  what  that  plan  is  He  doubtless  knows 
better  than  we  do.  In  His  own  plan  God  cannot  lie 
supposed  to  interfere,  though  men  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  what  interferes  with  their  own 
wishes,  opinions  and  ordinary  experience*  interferes  with  the 
plan  of  the  world.  Miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of  God 
could  never  be  an  interference  with  the  world-order,  and 
should  never  be  so  called.  We  can  only  learn  what  the 
world-order  is  by  taking  account  of  all  actual  events.  This 
was  plain  even  to  Huxley  who  in  1887  wrote  as  follows: 
'*  Nobody  can  presume  to  say  what  the  order  of  nature  must 
be.  All  that  the  widest  experience,  even  if  it  extended  over 
all  past  time  and  through  all  space,  that  events  had  happened 
in  a  certain  way  could  justify,  would  be  a  proportionally 
strong  expectation  that  events  will  go  on  so  happenings  and 
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the  demand  for  a  proportional  strength  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  any  assertion  that  they  had  happened  otherwise.  It  is 
this  weighty  consideration,  the  truth  of  which  any  one  who 
is  capable  of  logical  thought  must  surely  admit,  which  knocks 
the  bottom  out  of  all  a  priori  objections  either  to  ordinary 
miracles  or  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
implies  a  miraculous  intervention  of  a  higher  power.  No 
one  is  entitled  to  say  a  priori  that  any  given  so-called  miracu- 
lous event  is  impossible,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  say  a  priori 
that  prayer  for  some  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  cannot  possibly  avail.  The  supposition  that  there  is 
any  inconsistency  between  the  acceptance  of  the  constancy 
of  natural  order,  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  the 
more  unaccountable,  as  it  is  obviously  contradicted  by  analo- 
gies furnished  by  every-day  experience."*^ 

Originative  acts  may  form  an  integral  part  of  Grod's  whole 
plan;  and  if  the  world-ground  is  a  personal  being  this  may 
be  reasonably  expected.  Moreover  they  must  be  so  employed 
if  God,  a  Moral  Absolute,  would  make  any  adequate  revela- 
tion of  Himself  to  His  moral  creatures.  Omnipotent  energy 
joined  to  absolute  wisdom  would  employ  initial  causality 
when  and  where  and  how  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of 
work  required.  If  such  a  power  produces  finite  moral 
agents,  and  would  be  known  to  those  agents  as  their  moral 
original,  Creator  and  Redeemer,  no  means  of  self -revelation 
could  be  half  so  effective  as  evidence  of  initial  action  on  the 
part  of  that  power  which  has  produced  the  order  of  the 
world.  This  has  been  obvious  to  men  of  science  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  but  usually  those  who 
have  read  the  Scripture,  as  well  as  nature,  with  due  care. 
The  fact  that  other  men  of  science,  who  have  taken  no 
pains  to  master  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  higher  revela- 
tion, are  ready  to  repudiate  its  miracles,  does  not  point  them 
out  as  competent  judges  in  the  premises.  There  are  well 
attested  and  fully  accepted  facts  in  every  science  the  full 
relation  of  which  to  the  order  of  the  world  no  man  of 


"^Science  and  Christian  Tradition,  1893,  p.  133. 
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§dea£€  can  yet  disctrsL    But  Pascal,  wiio  was 

Mence,  and  also  was  decpty  aainainted  witli  CSirisi,  said^ 

that  not  to  know  Christ  was  not  to  know  tiie  order  of  die 

worid    For  aH  that  any  man  of  sdencc  knows  to  the  oon- 

irarj^  Christ  may  be  the  ke)^  to  the  whole  worid-order. 

Through  Christ,  the  apostle  sakl,  all  tln^gs  '^'^^^^  or  bold 

together.** 

Spinoza  was  strongly  impressed  with  that  ethical  person- 
ality of  Christ  which  is  now  said  to  be  a  sufficient  gromid 
of  faith ;  but  nothing  short  of  miracle  would  have  coavinced 
him  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  altogether  real 
The  ethical  personality  of  Christ  is  learned  from  the  entire 
Gospel  representation  as  it  stands.  As  a  mental  impressioa 
it  is  effected  by  the  ensembk,  and  has  no  reality  apart  from 
the  miracles  that  support  the  claims  which  are  ascribed  to 
Christ's  own  lips.  How  can  the  unqualified  faith  required 
hy  Christ  in  the  Gospels  be  given  to  a  highly  fictitious 
idealized  character,  who  at  best  was  a  deluded  man,  miscc 
ceiving  the  history  of  His  own  nation,  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  very  nature  and  conduct  of  God  Himself? 

A  God  who  never  intervenes  for  ends  of  self -revelation, 
mercy  and  judgment,  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  only 
God  recognized  by  the  only  Christ  we  know  anything  about 
Yet  many  pulpits  made  famous  and  glorious  in  the  past  by  a 
gospel  of  divine  intervention  in  man*s  behalf,  are  now  occu-^ 
pied  by  clergj^men  who,   in  the  name  of  Christ,   preach^ 
Easter  sermons  without  a  resurrection,  and  view  with  in- 
credulity and  repugnance  the  very  notion  of  a  divine  being 
who  by  initial  action  does  but  exercise  the  first  prerogativej 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  thus  reveals  Himself  plainly  to  His 
moral  offspring.     The  apostle  Peter  was  once  believed  to 
have  written  the  words :     **For  we  did  not  follow  cunningly 
devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  we  were  eye  wit- 
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nesses  of  his  majesty."*^  It  is  conceded  in  science  that 
maximum  authority  accompanies  the  maximum  experience. 
But  these  preachers  reduce  to  a  fable  the  imited  testimony  of 
the  most  impressive  witnesses  the  world  has  known  to  the 
fact  of  God's  revelation  by  intervention.  Some  minor 
miracles  they  are  indeed  willing  to  admit,  provided  the 
phenomena  do  not  indicate  intervention,  but  only  some  prod- 
ucts of  the  genetic  process  which  have  not  yet  been  explained 
in  terms  of  law.  The  supposition  of  initial  action  on  the 
part  of  God  they  cannot  abide,  even  to  raise  from  the  dead 
that  Lord  of  life  who  was  ignominiously  slain  for  their 
redemption.  They  have  no  doubt  that  His  soul  survived  this 
execution;  but  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  He  will  stay 
slain,  and  in  this  world  will  get  no  vindication.  Their  com- 
fort is  that  as  Christ  doubtless  still  survives,  an  immortal 
but  disembodied  spirit,  somewhere  in  space,  they  also  may 
survive.  On  no  account  would  they  have  Him  visibly  return 
to  earth  in  glorified  body  and  royal  state,  for  they  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  Him  in  that  way.  They  may  indeed  repeat 
the  apostles'  creed,  but  to  every  clause  of  it  give  a  private 
interpretation. 

The  divine  agency  emphasized  in  miracle  is  not  so  much 
immediate  agency  as  initial  agency.  In  Scripture  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  is  connected  with  all  the  most  common 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  so  far  as  the  prevailing  language 
of  Scripture  requires  the  only  real  second  causes  may  be 
finite  wills.  The  least  common  denominator  of  all  the  Bible 
miracles  is  not  immediate  action,  but  initial  action.  Initial 
causality  is  always  represented  as  revealing,  in  a  way  that 
otherwise  could  not  clearly  be  revealed,  the  transcendent 
freedom  and  power  and  the  mind  of  God,  but  never  repre- 
sented as  opposed  to  the  order  of  the  world ;  while  the  fact 
that  a  fixed  and  rational  order  belongs  to  the  world  is  recog- 
nized in  Scripture  by  many  indications  that  are  too  often 
overlooked.  It  is  not  more  clearly  recognized  in  Aristotle 
than  in  Scripture.    The  world-view  of  Scripture  is  far  more 

**2  Pet  i.  16. 
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often  travestied  than  understood,  and  invites  attention  on 
Its  own  merits,  quite  apart  from  the  authority  which  it  may 
claim.  Without  assuming  this  authority  in  advance,  it  can 
be  gatliered  by  adequate  attention,  and  an  open  mind,  just 
as  the  world- view  of  Homer  or  Dante  may  be  learned ;  and 
but  one  wo  rid- view  pervades  the  whole  of  Scripture,  al- 
though it  is  only  gradually  shown. 

Huxley  saw  that  the  miracles  require  initial  action,  and 
-that  although  this  means  volitional  action,  they  would  not 
necessarily  oppose  the  order  of  nature.  He  rests  the  whole 
question  of  their  occurrence  on  testimony,  and  denies  that 
the  testimony  is  adequate.  But  to  this  testimony  he  gave  no 
adequate  attention,  never  saw  the  profound  coherence  of 
the  whole,  the  self -consistent  world- view  of  all  Scripture, 
its  concurrence  with  all  duly  attested  facts  in  science,  nor  its 
moral  fitness  to  the  needs  of  man.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  the  context  of  every  part,  and  that  only  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  can  a  just  interpretation  of  particular 
portions  be  made.  Yet  in  a  superficial  way  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  one  world-view  of  its  own,  and 
of  this  he  was  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  antagonist  the 
last  century  produced. 

In  the  Book  of  Acts  (iv.  i6)  we  are  told  that  "with  great 
power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus",  who  after  that  event  had  shown  Himself  alive 
to  the  apostles  "by  many  infallible  proofs*'  (i.  3).  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Con  xv,  13-15)  that  "if  there 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  And 
if  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of 
God;  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up 
Christ;  whom  he  raised  not  up  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not/*  In  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  tite  Church, 
F.  C.  Baur  wrote:  "What  the  resurrection  was  in  itself 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  inquiry.  Historical 
contemplation  has  only  to  keep  itself  to  this  point,  that  for 
the  faith  of  the  disciples  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  became 
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the  most  fixed  and  incontrovertible  certainty.  In  this  faith 
Christianity  first  secured  the  firm  foundation  of  its  histori- 
cal development."** 

The  whole  question  of  an  overt  revelation  may  be  rightly 
staked,  as  Strauss,  in  eflFect,  has  done,  on  this  one  crucial 
€vent;  and  the  primary  proof  of  this  historical  event  lies 
where  Huxley  has  placed  it,  in  adequate  testimony,  both 
direct  and  circumstantial.  The  apostles,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, were  false  witnesses,  if  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
did  not  occur;  and  not  only  the  apostles,  but  the  entire  body 
of  first  Christian  believers  through  whose  absolute  unanim- 
ity of  testimony  to  this  fact  Christianity  was  carried  into 
all  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  and  survives  to  this  day. 
It  was  the  testimony  of  persons  living  close  to  the  event, 
many  of  them  acquainted  with  the  apostles,  testimony 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  countless  martyrs  to  what  was  either 
an  historical  event  or  an  hallucination ;  martyrs  of  the  most 
exalted  character,  whose  faith  and  example  have  been  repro- 
duced in  all  subsequent  time.  It  is  not  strange  that  Lessing 
once,  considering  these  facts,  exclaimed  that  the  men  who 
thus  prevailed  must  have  had  a  true  resurrection  behind 
them.  Although  he  himself  remained  a  rationalist,  and 
probably  became  a  pantheist,  he  regarded  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  of  his  time,  as  being,  with  whatever  faults,  more 
self-consistent  and  intellectually  worthy  of  respect,  than 
the  rationalizing  theologians  led  by  Semler.  Of  these  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  in  1774,  that  "their  attempts  to  explain 
away  miracles  only  weakened  their  cause,  and  in  seeking 
to  make  men  rational  Christians  they  made  them  highly 
irrational  philosophers".*® 

The  new  rationalists  say  that  the  old  rationalism  was 
deadly  to  ideals  ;*''  but  an  hundred  years  after  these  words 
of  Lessing,  Strauss  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  new  rationalists  that  Lessing  had  expressed  about 

*•  Quoted  in  R.  S.  Storrs'  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  Seen  from 
its  Historical  Effects,  1884,  p.  636. 

*•  Quoted  from  Cairns,  op,  cit.,  p.  143. 

"^  Edward  C  Moore,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Christian  Thought 
.Since  Kant,  1912,  p.  34, 
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the  old.  In  1873,  in  The  Old  and  New  Faith^  Strauss  said 
that  **if  the  old  faith  is  absurd  so  is  the  modernized,  that 
of  the  Protestanten  Verein  and  the  Jena  Declarationists, 
The  old  Bible  faith  only  contradicted  reason,  not  itself. 
The  new  contradicts  itself  in  all  its  parts/**^  In  the  opinion 
of  Strauss  the  old  Bible  faith  contradicts  reason  because 
it  asserts  miracle,  or  a  divine  revelation  by  intervention. 
But  the  new  Bible  faith,  which  was  only  a  new  rationalism, 
was  full  of  compromise,  and  haggled  over  the  resurrection; 
and  Strauss  had  no  doubt  that  all  Scripture  stood  or  fell 
with  this  event.  He  saw  that  the  Bible  presents  a  single 
world-view  of  its  own,  which  view  he  considered  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  view  he  supposed  modem  science  to 
require. 

Kant  held  to  the  culpable  sinfulness  of  all  mankind,  begin- 
ning in  a  wilful  lapse  from  normal;  the  original  moral  state 
having  been  normal ;  he  also  held  to  the  absolute  sinlessness 
of  Christ — two  conceptions  with  large  implications  for  reve- 
lation, to  be  elsewhere  considered.  Fichte  began  his  career 
by  composing  in  an  eight  day's  fury  a  Kritik  of  all  ReveUh 
Hon,  to  show  how  unnecessary  and  incredible  was  the  kind 
of  revelation  which  the  Bible  pretends  to  report.  But  he 
lived  to  acknowledge  that  reason  has  need  of  some  such 
testimony  as  we  find  in  Scripture,  and  to  say  that  "a  Higher 
Being  undertook  the  charge  of  the  first  members  of  the  hu- 
man race,  just  as  an  old  and  venerable  document,  containing 
the  deepest  and  sublimest  truths,  represents  him  to  have 
done ;  and  to  this  testimony  all  philosophy  must  in  tlie  end 
revert",^^  Schelling  spent  long,  silent  years  repenting  the 
incontinent  pantheism  of  his  youth,  and  then  tr>^ing  to  re- 
state in  terms  of  supernatural  revelation  the  naturalistic 
speculations  of  his  untempered  days.**** 

*•  Cairns,  op.  cii,,  p.  211. 

*•  Quoted  by  Theodor  Christlieb  in  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  B^ 
lief,  1874,    p.  79^ 

"Perhaps  no  Atnerican  scholar  has  been  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Schellings*  early  and  late  product  than  Henry  B.  Smith,  whose 
article  on  Schelling  is  superior  to  most  short  estimates  of  this 
thinker.     C/.  AppUton's  New  American  Encyclopedia,  "Schelling." 
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Hegel  makes  so  vast  demands  on  patience  before  he  can 
be  rightly  understood  that  he  has  been  amply  repaid,  with 
misunderstanding.  And  yet  those  who  have  studied  him 
most  deeply  seem  to  find  him  the  most  f ecimdative  and  illu- 
minative mind  of  the  century  past.  The  Bible  itself  is 
much  misunderstood  for  want  of  patience,  and  is  not  so 
foolish  a  book  as  it  has  frequently  been  made  to  look.  Stir- 
ling, the  British  expositor  of  He^el,  asserts  that  "Hegel,  all 
consideration  of  his  principle  and  method  apart,  has  pro- 
duced on  all  human  interests,  theoretical,  practical,  and 
aesthetic,'^  a  body  of  generalized  knowledge,  which  for 
comprehensiveness  and  accuracy,  for  power  of  penetration 
and  power  of  reduction,  has  never  been  approached."*^^ 
Such  a  man's  view  of  revelation  ought  to  be  considered.  It 
is  certain  that  Hegel  reacted  from  some  revolutionary  ideals 
of  his  own  youth,  and  current  in  that  time.  He  became  a 
defender  of  the  established  church  and  state,  viewed  not  only 
as  a  necessity  to  the  social  order,  but  as  a  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  the  reason  that  constitutes  the  cosmic  order.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Uberal  conservative,  advocating  constitu- 
tional government;  and  in  all  things  state  and  church  and 
doctrine  he  emphasized  the  value  of  order  and  organization. 

Hegel  is  commonly  called  a  pantheist;  but  he  was  not  so 
regarded  by  his  own  family,  nor  by  the  students  who  stood 
nearest  to  him  in  his  later  years,  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  his  total  output,  who  edited  his  complete  works  and 
wrote  his  life.'*    All  these,  and  several  of  his  first  and  best 

"  Following  the  Kantian  division  of  knowledge  in  the  three  Kritiken. 

"  Schwegler's  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by 
J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  1868,  p.  465. 

''The  Life  of  Hegel  by  Rosenkranz  {4>peared  first  in  1844;  and  in 
1848  was  the  basis  of  an  admirable  account  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  philosopher,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  in  The  Princeton  Review, 
The  same  year,  1848,  saw  published  the  first  intelligent  accounts  in  this 
country  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  One  was  a  volume  by  J.  B.  Stallo,  a  po- 
litical exile  from  Germany,  who  many  pears  later  was  American  minis- 
ter to  Italy.  It  was  called  General  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  The  second  account  was  prepared  anonymously  by  Henry  B. 
Smith  for  a  volume  by  Frederkk  H.  Hedge,  on  Prose  Writers  of  Ger* 
many.    Dr.  Hedge  of  Harvard,  himself  a  highly  proficient  scholar  in 

the  literature  of  Germany,  asked  Dr.  Smith  to  prepare  this  section  on 
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expositors  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  with  Vera 
the  Italian,  have  considered  Hegel  as  being  not  only  a  theist, 
but  fundamentally  and  sincerely  Christian  in  his  convictions 
and  philosophy.  His  system  and  significance  as  a  whole 
can  never  be  comprehended  from  the  isolated  study  of  a 
part,  nor  from  those  interpretations  which  he  would  have 
rejected  altogether,  and  did  reject 

Hegel  broke  with  Schelling  when  Schelling  became  un- 
mistakably a  pantheist.  He  revolted  from  Spinoza^  and  set 
forth  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion.  However  im- 
perfect his  success,  it  was  yet  his  aim  to  give  philosophical 
expression  to  some  fundamental  truths  that  Christianity 
teaches  in  a  historical  form.  A  weighty  reconstruction  of 
the  theistic  argument  was  the  last  work  of  his  life ;  and  so 
far  from  being  a  pantheist,  his  most  eminent,  learned, 
critical  and  profound  American  expositor,  William  T.  Har- 
ris, would  seem  to  make  it  plain  that  the  refutation  of 
pantheism  enters  as  a  fundamental  purpose  into  Hegel's 
whole  philosophical  task.^*     In  his  History  of  Philosophy 

the  express  ground  that  Dr.  Smith  was  then  the  best  qualified  mzn  in 
the  country  to  do  it.  This  brief  account  of  Hegel  was  read  not  long 
after  by  Henry  C  Brockmcyer  of  St*  Louis,  who  became  an  ardent 
Hegelian,  and  who  first  interested  WilHam  T.  Harris  in  Hegel.  In 
1867  Dr.  Harris  founded  his  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  the  English  language;  and  through 
this  journal,  became  for  some  years  the  leading  American  expositor 
of  the  German  systems  following  after  Kant» 

••W.  T.  Harris,  HegeVs  Logic,  iS^Ot  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Philosophy,  1889.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education,  i8gi8.  Ar- 
ticles on  Hegel,  and  Philosophy,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  St.  Louis,  i867-i887»  passim.  Also,  McBride 
Sterrett,  Studies  in  HegeVs  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1891.  William 
James,  in  The  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct*,  1906,  says:  **Any  author  is 
if  you  can  catch  the  center  of  his  vision.  From  the  center  in  Heg 
came  those  towering  sentences  of  his  that  are  comparable  only 
Luther's*  as  where  speaking  of  the  onlological  proof  of  God's  existe 
from  the  concept  of  htm  as  the  ens  perfectissimum  to  which  no  attri- 
bute can  be  lacking,  he  says:  'It  would  be  strange  if  the  notion*  the 
very  heart  of  the  mind,  or,  in  a  word,  the  concrete  totality  we  call  God, 
were  not  rich  enough  to  embrace  so  poor  a  category  as  Being,  the  very 
poorest  and  most  abstract  of  all ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  insignificant 
than  Being'"  (i,e.,  mere  Being  without  predicates).    This  comment  of 
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Hegel  asserts  that  philosophy  and  supematuralism  in  reli- 
gion agree  in  substance  and  are  only  different  in  form; 
whereas  rationalism  in  religion  is  opposed  to  philosophy  in 
both  form  and  matter.  He  thought  the  dogmatic  presenta- 
tion of  Christianity  had  indeed  become  wooden  and  Hfeless; 
but  he  strongly  objected  to  a  theology  without  historical 
and  dogmatic  content,  reduced  to  Schleiermacher  s  ground 
of  feeling,  and  left  at  loose  ends.**  Stirling  says  that 
Hegel  believed  the  resurrection  of  Christ,*^*  and  we  are 
told  that  when  he  lay  dying,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he 
would  have  no  book  read  to  him  but  the  Bible.  Doubt- 
less his  views  of  Scripture  were  too  lax  to  please  the 
stringent  Hengstenberg,  between  whom  and  Schleiermacher 
Hegel  stood,  acceptable  to  neither;  all  three  men  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Nor  did  he  please  the  greater 
part  of  his  American  critics  in  the  past,  by  whom  he  was 
very  commonly  travestied;  though  some  large  amends  for 
these  former  travesties  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by 
some  half  a  dozen  American  scholars  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  William  T.  Harris,  and  among  the  latest  President 
John  Grier  Hibben. 

The  philosophy  of  H^el  is  confessedly  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  exceeding  few  are  the  students  who  have  taken 
pains  to  master  his  entire  output.  It  is  better  to  suppose 
we  have  not  understood  him  than  to  give  him  an  interpre- 
tation which  was  repudiated  not  only  by  those  persons  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  man,  but  by  the  author  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  accepted  the  historical  fact  of  an 
overt  revelation,  and  this  is  the  prior  question  in  the  whole 
problem — whether  indeed  an  overt  and  explicit  revelation, 


James  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  source  in  one  calling  himself  a 
radical  empiricist ;  though  it  might  be  shown  that  the  idealism  of  Hegel 
meant  reality  and  the  empiricism  of  James  was  only  the  vestibule  to 
his  unfinished  metaphysics. 

"Cairns,  op.  cit.  p.  165.  Cf.  William  Wallace  on  Hegel  in  the  Ency^ 
clopedia  Britannica,  1879. 

••  Schwegler,  op,  cit.  p.  440. 
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stidi  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  record,  has  entered 
into  the  historical  experience  of  mankind^  or  must  be  re- 
jected in  compliance  with  the  strident  and  intolerant 
demands  of  naturalistic  reasoning  in  these  days,  ButJcr 
writes  in  the  Analogy:  "Religion  came  into  the  world 
prior  to  all  consideration  of  the  proper  authority  of  any 
book  supposed  to  contain  it,  and  even  prior  to  all  considera- 
tion whether  the  revelation  be  imcomiptly  handed  down" 
(Pt  i,  Ch.  lii).  "The  only  question  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not  whether  it  be 
attended  with  every  circumstance  which  we  should  have 
looked  for"  (Pt.  ii.  Ch.  iii). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  revelation  has  en- 
tered the  actual  experience  of  mankind  in  tbe  manner 
described  by  the  primary  documents  of  the  Christian  faith, 
then  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  most  momentous  part  of  human 
experience,  and  philosophy  cannot  ignore  it  without  proving 
recreant  to  its  own  mission.  For  the  interpretation  of  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  reality  and  sufficient  reason  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  completeness  with  which  the  integration  of 
experience  is  effected.  Again,  if  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
recorded  in  the  Christian  canon,  does  in  fact  constitute  a 
valid  means  of  any  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  God, 
which  is  otlierwise  beyond  our  reach,  philosophy  caimot  dis- 
regard it  without  being  false  to  its  own  mission.  Since  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  exemplify  the  unit}^  of  learn- 
ing, to  unite  all  means  of  knowledge  in  all  fields  of  research 
in  their  mutually  complemental  and  corrective  relations,  in 
order  to  gain  a  just  and  synthetic  view  of  the  world  and 
man,  with  an  'adequate  conception  of  their  necessary  pre- 
suppositions in  that  Absolute  Being  whereby  both  world 

and  man  exist, 

* 

There  can  be  but  one  universe,  and  whatever  methods  of 
revelation  are  employed,  they  must,  beyond  question,  be  in 
keeping  with  the  order  of  this  universe.  But  what  that  order 
is  can  be  learned  only  from  human  experience  in  its  total 
range,  and  the  range  of  experience  can  be  learned  only  from 
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the  concurrent  testimony  of  good  witnesses.  From  such 
testimony  must  philosophy  take  all  its  facts.  No  human 
testimony  ever  was  presented  so  wonderfully  united,  so 
morally  exalted,  so  solemnly  impressive,  so  powerfully  ef- 
fective in  the  enlightenment  of  man's  intellect  and  rectifi- 
cation of  his  will  as  the  collective  testimony  of  the  Bible 
writers  to  the  experienced  fact  of  an  overt  revelation. 
Therefore  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  overt 
revelation  is  a  fact  of  experience,  an  integral  factor  in  the 
world-order,  and  a  means  of  knowledge  that  philosophy 
cannot  honestly  ignore.  Philosophy  must  bend  to  the  facts, 
and  bend  to  all  the  facts,  not  bend  the  facts  to  please  our 
predilections.  Philosophy  must  integrate  experience  and 
find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  whole,  or  fail  of  its  mission. 
The  largest  fact  of  human  experience  is  Christ,  and  phi- 
losophy must  be  Christian,  must  conform  to  Christ,  or 
absolutely  fail  to  render  a  sufficient  reason.  It  cannot  be 
Christian  and  repudiate  the  world-order  involved  in  the 
whole  recorded  testimony  and  career  of  Christ.  In  all  the 
words  ascribed  to  Him  but  one  world-order  can  be  found, 
one  self-consistent  and  sublime  conception  pervading  all 
His  words,  exemplified  in  all  His  claims,  His  function 
and  career.  The  scope  of  philosophy  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  totality  of  experience,  and  the  facts 
of  experience  from  the  least  and  lowest  to  the  greatest  and 
highest  must  be  reviewed  in  their  totality  and  unity,  and  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  importance  and  ascent.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  honest  witnesses  must  be  seriously 
weighed,  however  strange  the  contents  of  the  testimony 
may  appear.  The  sciences  and  philosophy  are  dependent  on 
such  testimony  for  all  the  material  of  experience,  for  every 
fact  they  recognize  and  use.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
facts  of  any  kind  reach  the  sciences  or  philosophy.  There 
is  no  escape  from  testimony  as  the  only  available  means  of 
acquiring  data.  Always  and  everywhere  good  testimony 
is  authority,  and  apart  from  such  authority  no  science  of 
experience  is  possible.    Incessant  use  of  authority,  whether 
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good  or  bad*  is  involved  in  all  philosophy,  though  the  phi- 
losopher may  think  as  freely  as  he  wilL     He  is  free  to 
choose  among  authorities,  and  to  interpret  their  testinKmy^ 
as  he  will;  but  he  can  never  be  rid  of  authority,  nor  rid  oi 
responsibility  in  free  thought.    Because  he  is  free  to  think  I 
therefore  he  is  responsible,  if  the  universe  has  a  moral  order. 

Thus  all  matters  of  fact  are  received  in  the  sciences  and 
philosophy  upon  faith  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  all 
rational  insight  is  conditioned  by  the  testimony  received* 
and  all  men  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  testimony  of- 
fered.  Even  the  testimony  of  Christ  is  forced  upon  non€,j 
but  freely  offered  to  our  acceptance  or  repudiation.  The 
contradiction  in  this  matter  between  faith  and  imbelief 
could  scarcely  be  more  plainly  shown  than  in  these  words 
from  Emerson's  Oversold:  *The  faith  that  stands  on  au- 
thority is  not  faith.  The  reliance  on  authority  measures 
the  decline  of  religion,  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul.  The 
position  that  men  have  given  to  Jesus  now  for  many  cen- 
turies is  a  position  of  authority."  So  would  transcendent- 
alist  and  mystic  alike  have  insight  independent  of  all  testi- 
mony, experience  or  reason  but  their  own  and  consider 
valid  no  religious  faith  but  such  as  one  private  experience 
may  produce. 

Not  only  is  Christ  the  largest  fact  in  the  experience  of 
mankind,  but  in  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  known  Him 
best  He  is  also  the  highest  witness  to  the  truth.  In  this  agreej 
those  who  during  His  ministry  were  his  nearest  associateSr* 
and  those  who  in  all  after  times  have  made  the  largest  proof 
of  His  reported  testimony  in  their  lives,  who  have  most 
completely  acted  on  it  and  lived  by  it.  All  these,  with  one 
consent,  attach  finality  to  the  testimony  of  Christ  as  the 
testimony  of  a  competent  witness.  There  is  much  good 
testimony  to  which  finality  cannot  be  attached;  but  the 
Christ  of  Scripture  invariably  assumed  finality  for  His  own 
testimony  in  its  whole  extent,  antl  this  has  always  been  ac- 
corded Him  by  those  who  would  seem  to  know  Him  beit.  In 
any  case,  the  recorded  testimony  of  Christ  involves  a  per- 
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f ectly  coherent  conception  of  the  universe,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, historical  and  moral,  past  and  future.  This  conception 
is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  apostles,  constituting  a  consensus  of  which  the 
moral  weight  never  was  surpassed  and  never  equalled. 
These  witnesses  supplement  each  other  in  many  matters  of 
detail,  but  never  contradict  each  other  in  any  leading  fea- 
ture of  their  world-view.  All  the  principal  witnesses  of  this 
extraordinary  group  claim  an  experimental  contact  with  the 
supernatural  which  qualifies  them  for  the  testimony  given, 
and  this  claim  in  its  highest  possible  form  is  made  by  Christ. 

The  world-view  of  all  Scripture  is  the  world-vie\^  of 
Christ  Himself,  by  whom  it  is  assumed,  enlarged  and  even 
exemplified.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee".  He  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "we  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I  have  told 
you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?"  Was  Jesus  Christ  a  com- 
petent witness  in  the  matters  that  His  testimony  covers,  and 
has  philosophy  nothing  to  do  today  with  the  world-view 
that  such  a  consensus  of  testimony  presents?  Cannot  the 
Weltanschauung  of  Jesus  Christ  be  stated  in  terms  that  will 
command  the  respectful  attention  of  masters  in  science  and 
doctors  in  philosophy  today?  Is  Christ  indeed  the  Master 
of  our  schools,  or  not?  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh 
shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth? 

If  this  is  not  a  naturalistic  universe,  it  is  supematuralistic ; 
and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized  in  philosophy  the  better. 
Naturalism  is  not  an  observed  fact  but  an  hypothesis  of 
world-order  based  on  highly  contradictory  data,  yet  fre- 
quently assumed  with  dogmatic  finality  as  an  irrefutable 
result  of  science  to  which  all  science  and  philosophy  must 
be  conformed.  Any  philosophy  using  this  assumption  as  its 
major  premise  is  a  dogmatic  system  from  the  outset  in  the 
worst  sense.  The  mark  of  a  self-consistent  naturalism  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  initial  causality  from  all  physi- 
cal and  human  history.    All  phenomena  are  the  necessitated 
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product  of  natural  antecedents  without  a  b^jinning,  and 
even  human  action  is  wholly  of  this  sort  No  event  origi- 
nates in  a  free  and  strictly  spontaneous  will  choosing  be- 
tween possible  alternatives  of  action.  Personality  in  the 
higher,  moral  sense,  has  no  reality  in  God  or  man.  All 
liberty  in  man  is  an  illusion,  God  Himself  is  nothing  more 
than  Fate.  But  the  key  of  this  whole  imiverse  is  Christ 
E.  Northfield,  Mass.  Henry  William  Rakkik. 


CRITICAL  NOTE 

VON  SODEN's  text  and  MATTHEW   I.   l6* 

The  small  edition  (Handausgabe)  of  von  Soden's  Greek 
New  Testament  is  a  reprint  of  the  large  edition  with  an  ab- 
breviated critical  apparatus.  Both  the  text  and  the  apparatus 
rest  upon  and  express  the  results  of  von  Soden's  theory  of  the 
history  of  the  text  embodied  in  the  three  volumes  of  his  Die 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  1902-1910.  This  theory  is 
based  upon  a  very  comprehensive  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  materials  for  the  criticism  and  history  of  the  text.  In- 
deed the  increase  and  present  extent  of  the  primary  materials 
— the  Greek  manuscripts — ^have  induced  von  Soden  not  only 
to  adopt  a  new  system  of  symbols  for  convenient  designation 
but  also  to  reduce  their  citation  in  the  critical  apparatus 
mainly  to  the  cat^ories  under  which  the  materials  are  dis- 
tributed by  his  theory.  Information  concerning  this  theory 
of  the  history  of  the  text  is  given  in  a  brief  introduction ;  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  critical  apparatus  is  constructed  and  an  explanation  of  the 
symbols  employed. 

After  tracing  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  authentic  text 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  second  century  which  culminated 
in  TertuUian  and  Origen,  von  Soden  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  influence  of  these  two  men  in  textual  matters  was  pro- 
found. Their  text  was  successful  against  that  of  Tatian, 
Marcion  and  a  second  century  recension  of  Acts,  though  later 
texts  were  not  free  from  mixture  from  these  and  other 
sources,  especially  the  free  citations  of  the  early  fathers,  the 
Latin,  Syriac  and  possibly  the  Sahidic  versions,  and  from 
local  text  forms  (lectionaries).  About  the  end  of  the  third 
century  three  efforts  were  made  to  purify  the  text ;  in  Alex- 
andria by  the  Hesychian  recension  (H),  in  Caesarea  by  the 
Palestinian  recension  (I),  and  in  Antioch  by  the  recension  of 
Lucian  (K).  The  primary  task  of  textual  criticism  is  to 
establish  the  text  of  these  three  recensions.     Back  of  this 


*  Griechisches  Neues  Testament  Text  mit  kurzem  Apparat  (Hand- 
ausgabe). Von  Hermann  Ebeiherr  von  Soden.  Gottingen.  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht    1913.    Pp.  xxviii,  436.    M.  4.  20,  geb.  M.  5. 
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where  they  differ,  the  question  of  origin  and  value  must  be 
investigated.  The  original  form  of  each  recension  can  be 
fixed  only  by  means  of  its  history.  Each  seems  to  have  es- 
tablished itself  in  its  own  region ;  and  there  is  no  manuscript 
containing  an  earlier  texL  The  H-text  did  not  spread  beyond 
Egypt;  and  it  has  withstood  the  introduction  of  K-readings 
better  than  L  Its  chief  representatives  are  Si  (B),  82  («)— 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor  81-2.  81  is  the  purest;  to 
has  occasional  I  and  K  readings,  and  this  is  true  to  a  larger 
extent  also  of  83  (C),  848  (33  etc.);  «oi4  (W,  the  Freer 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in  Washington)  is  a  good  witness 
in  Lk  and  Jn.  Others  of  diminishing  purity  are  86  (^), 
€26  (Z),  €56  (L),  C76  (A),  etc.  The  history  of  I  and  K  is 
much  more  complex.  There  is  no  manuscript  of  I  as  pure 
as  the  oldest  representatives  of  H ;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
good  witnesses — 36  manuscripts  in  the  Gospels  and  14  in  the 
Apostle  whose  text  is  not  a  compromise.  K-readings  have 
entered,  but  in  different  places  so  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  common  archetype  (the  I-text)  can  be  made  without 
serious  difficulty.  In  the  Gospels  a  number  of  manuscripts 
constitute  a  group,  I\  very  close  to  I — 85  (D),  aiooi  (E 
Acts),  €014  (W),  in  Mk,  C050  (Tiflis)-  Others  show  greater 
admixture  of  K  and  strikingly  form  groups  representing  dis- 
tinct typts  of  this  mixed  text— due  probably  to  the  influence 
of  editions  issued  from  certain  centers  in  the  fifth  or  fourth 
centuries.  The  later  history  shows  the  increasing  intrusion  of 
K-readings.  In  the  Gospels  there  are  nine  such  groups  which 
again  divide  into  sub-types.  Those  which  preser\'e  the  I-text 
best  are  I'  and  P.  In  the  Apostle  there  are  only  two  types 
which  divide  into  two  sub-types  I'"  I"  T*  I^;  and  there  arc 
certain  material  changes  probably  due  to  an  early  edition  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Paul  as  in  the  case  of  Acts.  Reck- 
oning mixed  texts  to  I,  K  becomes  a  fixed  quantity  like  H. 
Its  representatives  are  later  and  in  large  number.  Twelve 
manuscripts  have  a  fairly  pure  K-text  and  form  a  group,  K* 
-€0I4  (W)  in  Mt,  €051  (Tiflis),  «5S  (E),  161  (a),  etc.  The 
oldest  witness  of  the  K-text  is  the  Peshitta,  made  by  Rabbula 
(411-435),  for  what  is  not  K— and  that  is  little — is  retained 
out  of  pious  regard  for  the  earlier  Syriac  version*  From  the 
tenth  century  the  great  majority  of  Greek  manuscripts 
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the  K-text  in  a  slightly  modified  form  (K*)  as  compared  with 
K*,  due  to  a  last  weak  concession  to  I.  In  the  twelfth  century 
a  Church  edition  of  K  was  made  for  lectionary  purposes  (K') 
including  a  few  I-readings  and  certain  orthographical  peculiari- 
ties. This  revised  K-text  dominates  the  later  manuscripts. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  manuscripts  representing  the  type  of 
text  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  which  is  desig- 
nated K^ 

The  text  which  von  Soden  seeks  to  establish  is  thus  the 
I-H-K-text  lying  back  of  the  three  great  recensions.  The 
principles  upon  which  his  text  is  constructed  are  the  following : 

1.  In  orthography  and  purely  linguistic  matters  uniformity  is 
maintained  except  when  recensions  differ,  in  which  case  de- 
cision is  based  on  the  second  and  third  principle.  Punctua- 
tion and  divisions  of  the  text  are  uniform  and  without  regard 
to  the  punctuation  and  divisions  in  the  manuscripts.  Accents 
and  breathings  follow  the  accepted  rules. 

2.  When  the  readings  of  the  recensions  are  certain,  the 
reading  supported  by  two  recensions  is  generally  adopted. 

3.  If  two  recensions  have  a  reading  which  agrees  with  a 
parallel,  the  reading  of  the  third  which  differs  from  the  paral- 
lel is  preferred,  with  exceptions. 

4.  The  reading  supported  by  Tatian  is  at  once  subject  to 
the  suspicion  of  departing  from  the  original  text.  Only  in  the 
event  of  two  recensions  agreeing  with  Tatian  and  the  dissent- 
ing recension  agreeing  with  a  parallel  is  the  latter  adjudged 
secondary;  and  this  remains  the  case  even  when  the  former 
reading  also  agrees  with  a  parallel. 

5.  When  early,  certainly  mutually  independent  witnesses — 
whether  they  be  only  patristic  writers  or  versions — ^agree  in  a 
reading  which  differs  from  Tatian,  this  reading  requires  se- 
rious consideration  for  the  text  even  when  all  three  recensions 
agree  with  Tatian. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  von  Soden  and  his  helpers  have 
made  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
materials  upon  which  a  critical  text  must  be  based.  It  will 
also  be  admitted  that  von  Soden  has  given  a  good  account  of 
the  history  of  the  K-text.  The  association  of  the  H-text  with 
Egypt  and  the  wide  influence  of  the  I-text  appear  to  be  well 
established.    There  is  room  for  more  serious  doubt  however 
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decision  Bousset  writes:*  *'I  add  a  few  examples  of  the  ap- 
plication of  rule  5.  To  our  amazement  von  Soden  reads 
Mt.  i.  16,  *But  Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the 
Virgin,  begat  Jesus/  Here  von  Soden  has  simply  decided 
according  to  the  rule  that  a  widely  current  reading  (we  find 
it  now,  as  is  well  known,  entire  [only  Sy']  or  in  part  attested 
in  the  Greek  Codex  050,  a  portion  of  the  Ferrar  group,  Old 
Latin,  Syriac)  must  be  received  into  the  text  even  against 
the  three  great  recensions  if  its  wide  currency  can  not  be 
explained  by  Tatian's  influence.  This  last  [qualification]  is 
excluded  in  this  instance  since  we  know  that  the  genuine 
Tatian  certainly  did  not  include  the  genealogy."  Von  Soden's. 
fifth  rule  requires  serious  consideration  for  a  reading  even? 
if  found  only  in  the  secondary  evidence — ^patristic  writers, 
or  versions — provided  the  witnesses  are  early,  mutually  in- 
dependent and  agree  against  Tatian.  This  can  not  be 
affirmed  directly  of  the  reading  whose  serious  consideratioa 
has  resulted  in  its  incorporation  in  the  von  Soden's  text. 
It  is  supported  by  one  early  secondary  witness  (Sy')  and,  ac- 
cording to  von  Soden,  by  a  late  (12th  Century) 'Syrian  bishop, 
Barsalibi.  Von  Soden  rightly  follows  Burkitt  rather  than 
Conybeare  in  interpreting  the  evidence  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Timothy  and  Aquila ;  and  he  is  quite  silent  about  Irenaeus — a 
silence  which  Conybeare's  attempt  to  extort  from  Irenaeus 
knowledge  of  such  a  reading  would  scarcely  have  broken.* 
But  is  von  Soden  right  in  citing  Barsalibi  in  support  of  the 
Sy"  reading?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  is;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  his  error  had  its  origin  in  adopting  as  a 
fact  what  Burkitt  unfortunately  formulates  as  an  alternative 
possibility.  After  quoting  a  "passage  from  the  still  unpub- 
lished Commentary  of  Barsalibi  (on  Matt.  i.  18:  cf.  Dudley 
Loftus,  Trans,  p.  33)"  Burkitt  says:*  "Whether  this  be 
Barsalibi's  own  comment  on  the  Peshitta  text,  or  a  quotation 
from  some  ancient  writer  who  had  before  him  a  text  like  that 
of  S,  it  is  after  all  a  sound  exposition  of  the  general  meaning 

*  Theologische  Rundschau,  xvii  (1914),  p.  150. 

*Zeitschrift  f.d.  N.T.  Wissenschaft,  xiii  (1912),  pp.  171  f ;  cf.  also 
Bacon,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  xv  (191 1),  pp.  83  f.,  especially 
pp.  92  f. 

•  Op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  266. 
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whether  the  relative  particle  "d''  after  the  verb  rendered  "it 
says"  is  properly  translated  by  "who"  and  made  part  of  a 
quotation.  It  is  more  natural  and  certainly  grammatically  pos- 
sible to  render  it  as  a  conjunction.^®  If  the  sentence  were  ren- 
dered "And  when  it  comes  to  Joseph  it  says  that  he  begat  the 
Messiah",  the  words  would  express  Barsalibi's  summary  state- 
ment of  Matthew's  account  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph's  rela- 
tion to  the  Messiah.^^    After  his  full  discussion  of  this  relation 

lusion  is  made  to  the  reading  "to  him"  which  is  distinctive  of  Sy'. 
It  is  probable  that  Barsalibi  is  simply  following  an  exegetical  tradition 
{cf.  Chrysostom,  ed.  Field,  i.  p.  49:  refrrai,  iftrfoiv^  vlov  ovk  cftrc,  refc- 
raiaoty  dAA*  dnXm,  refrrat,  furivipoy  avro  Otis'  ov  yap  a-ur<p  ^tuctcv,  dAAa 
ry  oiKovfitvYj  rrdo-g.  Cramer,  Catenae  i.  p.  11:  ov#c  clnrc  Sc  r€(cnu  coc 
vlov,  dAAa  "  TcfcTcu,''  tva  firj  wdXiv  ris  avrov  iic  tovtov  iraripa  viroirTcvo'j;. 
Opus  imperfectum,  ed.  Montfaugon,  vi.  p.  756:  "non  dixit  pariet  tibi 
filium,  sicut  ad  Zachariam".  Theophylact,  ed.  Humphrey,  p.  22:  ovic 
cTirc  8^,  TcfiTcu  cot,  4AA*  anXm  Ti^erai'  ov  yap  CKCiVy  irucrcy  dAAa  t^ 
oUovfihrQ  rrda-rj).  In  the  comment  on  i.  25  (ibid,,  p.  86)  a  Greek  codex 
is  quoted  and  the  meaning,  apparently,  rather  than  the  exact  wording  of 
its  text  is  given.  Burkitt  (op.  cit.  ii.  p.  190)  thinks  that  the  citations 
from  "the  Greek"  in  Ephraim  are  "citations  from  memory  of  the 
Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe" ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  explanation 
here  (cf.  Burkitt,  ibid.,  ii.  p.  257). 

^  Noideke,  Kurzgefasste  Syrische  Grammatik,*  1898,  p.  288,  §  367. 

"The  reference  to  the  word  "husband"  [b'la]  in  the  context  shows 
that  Barsalibi  has  in  mind  the  Peshitta  text  of  i.  19— which  here  ag^rees 
with  Sy*  against  Sy*  and  Tatian — rather  than  the  text  of  i.  16  where 
the  word  for  husband  is  gbrh.  In  spite  of  the  apparently  imnatural 
change  in  the  subject  and  voice  of  the  verb  in  his  reference  to  i.  16 
his  comment  is  concerned  not  with  this  but  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **husband'*  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  mode  of  the  Messiah's 
birth.  But  perhaps  this  change  was  not  felt  to  be  unnatural  in  such 
a  context;  and  this  may  accoimt  for  the  presence  of  the  masculine 
pronoun  in  a  text  so  late  as  the  genealogy  added  in  the  Arabic  Diates- 
saron  (cf.  Ciasca,  Tatiani  Evangeliorum  Hartnoniae  Arabice,  1888,  pp. 
ix  and  6  (Arabic  text)  note;  Hogg,  Anie-Nicene  Fathers,  ix  (1900),  p. 
45,  n.  6.  Ciasca  gives  only  the  text  of  A  (the  Vatican  MS)  but 
Burkitt  (op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  264)  reports  that  the  genealogy  in  B  (the  Borgian 
MS)  "contains  no  ancient  element  of  text").  Freedom  in  sum- 
marizing i.  16  appears  also  in  Aphraates  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
(the  form  in  which  he  gives  it  is  a  reproduction  of  a  variant  in  his  text 
of  the  Gospel.  The  context  in  Aphraates  moreover  is  not  unlike  the 
context  in  Barsalibi.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion  of  the  last 
section  of  the  genealogy  he  says  (Cxriffin,  Patrologia  Syriaca,  I.  ii,  1907. 
p.  63,  De  Acino,  xx)  :  "And  Maitthan  begat  Jacob.  And  Jacob  begat 
Joseph.    And  Joseph  was  called  the  father  to  [/]  Jesus  Christ    And 
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and  in  view  of  the  context  in  which  this  statement  occurs,  its 
meaning  could  not  well  have  been  misunderstood*  But  there 
is  at  least  no  clear  indication  that  Barsalibi  is  here  quoting 
from  another  whose  opinion  had  been  formed  by  dependence 
on  a  text  of  the  Gospel  like  that  of  Sy\  There  remains  then 
only  the  solitary  witness  of  Sy'  and  von  Soden*s  rule  which 
specifies  early,  mutually  independent  witnesses  does  not  re 
quire  for  this  even  serious  consideration,  Boussct's  defence^ 
of  von  Soden*s  text  is  however  not  direct.  In  spite  of  his 
amazement  he  recognizes  in  von  Soden's  decision  the  mechani- 
cal operation  of  a  rule;  but  the  rule,  according  to  Bousset, 
habilitates  the  whole  because  it  accredits  the  part.  But  surely 
this  is  strange.  Rule  5  however  does  not  apply.  The  part,  or 
the  reading  supposedly  derived  from  Sy',  has  attestation  in 
an  important  type  of  the  I  recension  and  should  fall  under 
rule  2,  So  far  from  exemplifying  rule  5  von  Soden's  text  in 
this  instance  affords  "un  cas  important  oij  toutes  ces  regies 
sont  violees."** 

In  other  matters  of  large  import  von  Soden's  text  does  not 
differ  from  a  critical  text  like  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 
The  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ends  with  xvi.  8 — ^the  variant 
endings  being  printed  in  different  type.  This  is  the  case  like- 
wise with  Jn.  vii.  53-vii!.  11,  Von  Soden*s  treatment  of  the 
Western  Non-Interpolations  is  discussed  in  Die  Schriftcn,  I. 
ii.  pp.  1570  ff.  The  multitude  of  errata  in  the  larger  work  as 
in  the  smaller  edition  of  the  text  is  regrettable. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 


Jesus  was  bom  from  Mary  the  Virgin,  from  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
David,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  is  written;  'Jo^^ph  and  Mary  hts 
betrothed,  both  of  them  from  the  house  of  David\  And  the  Apostle 
testiiies  that  Jesus  Chost  was  from  Mary,  from  the  seed  of  the  house 
of  David,  in  the  Htoly  Spirit.  Joseph  was  called  father  to  Jesus  although 
He  was  not  from  his  seed*'.  Again  in  chapter  xxi  {ibid,  pp*  66  f) 
Aphraates  traces  the  generations  from  Adam  and  concludes :  "Matthan, 
Jacob,  Josci^,  and  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  bom  from  Mary 
the  Virgin.    And  Joseph  was  called  hiiS  father". 

^Lagrange,  Revue  Biblique,  x  (1913)  P*  5^2;  d.  lictzmann,  Zeii- 
schrift  /,  d.  NJT,  Wissensckaff,  xv  (1914)1  PP^  3^3  ^\  Hoskier,  J<yumol 
of  Theol.  Studies  xv   (1913-14)*  PP-  3^7  f. 
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The  Psychological  Aspects  of  Christian  Experience.  By  Richabd 
H.  K.  Gill,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
1915.    8vo,  pp.  104. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  interesting  and  able  little  book  ''to  study  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychology  the  mental  developments  and  changes 
accompanying  the  various  phases  of  Christian  experience*  and  induced 
by  them,  with  as  impartial  view  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
better  able  to  guide  the  intellect  in  healthy  moral  channels."  Our 
author's  leading  principle  is  "attention".  *The  greatest  problem  of 
religious  life,  psychologically,  is",  as  he  believes,  "control  of  the  atten- 
tion." In  this  he  is,  doubtless,  correct;  and  also  in  what  might  be 
called  his  second  principle,  that  attention  should  be  controlled,  first  of 
all  and  above  all,  through  the  intellect  as  distinguished  from  the  feel- 
ings. We  can  not  endorse  every  sentence,  and  we  certainly  can  not  take 
Dr.  GilFs  doctrinal  position;  but  we  can  and  we  do  gladly  pronounce 
his  discussion  as  well  worth  reading. 

Princeton.  Wiloam  Bkenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Is  Death  the  End?    Being  a  statement  of  the  arguments  for  Immor- 
tality; a  Justification,  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modem  Science  and 
Philosophic  Thought,  of  the  Inunortal  Hope;  and  a  Consideration 
of  the  Conditions  of  Imnoortality  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Facts 
and  Problems  of  Present  Human  Existence.    By  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London:  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 
191 5.    8vo,  pp.  382. 
As  the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  it  is  an  attempt  to  consider  the 
old  but  ever  new  problem  of  immortality  in  the  light  of  modern  thought 
both  in  science  and  philosophy.    The  author  starts  by  pointing  out  that 
we  must  accept  as  our  definition  of  immortality  that  it  **is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  in  its  full 
retention  of  conscious  identity".    Then  in  a  chapter  entitled  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  there  are  presented  parts  of  the  teleological  and 
moral  arguments  for  immortality.    In  this  connection  he  presents  Ac 
arguments  that  if  there  is  a  conservation  of  force  in  the  physical  world* 
so  there  must  be  a  persistence  of  spiritual  values;  and  also,  accord- 
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iog  ta  ao  idealistic  interprttatioti,  that  if  a  world  vitli  aoy 


to  fimFirc,  man  mast  live  forever,    Kcxt,  tike 


frod  £voiotioii 


is  ptresented.  The  writer  argttes  that  since  miitre  has  been  at  woric 
for  milliaiis  of  years  {>rodiiciiig  ber  highest  product,  taan,  it  would  be  an 
irrational  universe  if  be  were  to  perish  forever  after  a  few  brief  ytut. 
The  writer  now  takes  up  tbc  alignment  from  sctentific  research ;  and  de^ 
cides  that  since  the  psychical  researchers  have  not  succeeded  in  *isobi^ 
ing  spirit  communication  as  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  thai  wbicb  they 
observe''^  their  contribution  to  the  doctrine  in  question  b  not  ^tty  coo- 
elusive.  Having  giv«i  these  arguments,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show 
how  he  has  made  a  proof  of  immortality.  He  argues  that  just  as  the 
sdentist  by  logicaJ  inference  must  postulate  the  ether  to  explain 
certain  physical  phenomena,  so  we  are  justi^ed  in  postulating  immor* 
tality  as  the  only  rational  explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  life.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  problems  growing  out  of  the  subject 
He  shows  that  immortality  can  not  be  conditional  but  must  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  Then  follow  discussions  of  the  questions,  *'What  will  Immor- 
tality be  like?*'.  "Is  Immortality  Desirable?",  "Mortal  or  Immortal: 
Does  it  make  any  Practical   Difference?" 

After  having  read  this  book  what  impresses  us  roost  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  wide  acquaintance  with  and  the  full  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  new  in  modern  thought  The  author  shows  a  wide  knowledge 
of  modem  science.  He  shows  a  marked  ability  to  take  these  new 
views  of  science,  assimilate  them,  and  then  use  them  in  a  most  telling 
way  to  illumine  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  It  is  in  interpreting  the 
new  and  in  applying  it  to  fandliar  themes  that  he  excels.  He  not  only 
shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  modem  thought,  but  also  manifests 
marked  ingenuity  and  subtlety  in  finding  in  these  new  doctrines  fresh 
light  and  added  proof  of  immortality.  He  makes  an  especially  telling 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  His  book  is  really  "shot  through  and 
through"  with  this  hypothesis.  He  presents  most  effectively  and  sym- 
pathetically the  argument  for  immortality  from  Evolution;  and  when 
he  discusses  the  nature  of  immortality,  he  says  that  according  to  the 
law  of  continuity  the  next  world  will  only  be  another  stage  in  the 
soufs  evolution.  Then  his  treatment  of  the  Results  of  Psychical  Re- 
search and  their  bearing  on  Immortality  is  scholarly,  logical  and  acute. 
He  gives  a  good  history  of  the  work  of  the  society  and  presents  tlie  evi- 
dences of  their  work  in  a  fair-minded  way,— but  decides  that  the 
phenomena  are  of  the  '^earth,  earthy"  and  not  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  be  manifested  from  a  higher  world,  and  clinches  his  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  so  long  as  earthly  causes  will  suffice,  we  arc 
not  warranted  in  asserting  that  heavenly  forces  are  needed  to  explain 
the  data.  ^ 

Another  good  feature  of  the  book  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  writtCTL 
The  reader  will  never  *'do3ce*'  while  perusing  these  pages.  The  book 
fairly  bristles  with  good  illustrations  not  only  from  science  but  from 
literature,  and  with   forceful  and  illuminating  figures.     The   style  ts 
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always  vigorous,  lively  and  stimulating.  The  author  especially  excels 
in  the  massing  of  short,  exclamatory  sentences  that  give  peculiar 
power  and  eloquence  to  what  he  is  saying.  There  are  passages  of 
high    literary    excellence    in    this    volume. 

And  now  we  would  point  out  the  few  weaknesses  in  the  book.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  very  feature  that  constitutes  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  work  (its  full  appreciation  of  modem  science)  by  being  carried 
too  far  makes  a  defect  in  the  argument.  In  other  words,  the  writer  is 
so  whole-hearted  in  his  acceptance  of  certain  modern  views  that  he  gives 
up  or  endangers  certain  truths  that  are  absolutely  essential  not  only 
to  a  belief  in  immortality  but  in  any  spiritual  values  whatever.  Thus 
because  he  follows  the  new  psychology  in  its  dictum  that  the  self,  as 
knower,  is  only  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  he  gives  up  alto- 
gether the  metaphysical  argument  for  immortality  from  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  And  yet,  unless  we  really  have  a  self  that  preserves  its 
identity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  consciousness,  I  do  not  feel 
that  any  further  discussion  of  immortality  is  necessary, — for  an  immor- 
tality in  which  we  did  not  preserve  our  true  identity  would  be  value- 
less and  irrational.  Then  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  he  follows 
very  closely  throughout  his  book,  often  comes  up  to  "plague'*  him. 
Besides  being  an  ardent  devotee  of  science,  the  writer  is  also  a  believer 
in  the  spiritual  values  of  life.  But  on  any  causo-mechanistic  scheme  of 
Evolution  in  which  there  is  no  discontinuity,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these 
high  spiritual  ideals  are  developed  at  all  in  the  world.  Thus  in  his 
chapter  on  Conditional  Immortality,  where  he  is  proving  that  eternal 
life  is  for  all,  he  is  forced  to  meet  the  argument  of  the  strict  evolu- 
tionist who  says  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
only  the  worthy  will  persist,  while  the  unfit  will  be  annihilated.  He 
attempts  to  meet  this  objection  by  showing  how  in  the  evolutionary 
process  another  law,  the  law  of  altruism  is  evolved, — and  he  argues  that, 
according  to  this  law  which  is  regnant  in  the  world  today,  even  the 
unworthy  will  be  given  immortality.  The  weak  point  in  the  argument 
to  us  is  the  attempt  to  evolve  this  higher  law  out  of  a  process  in  which 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  operative.  To  transmute  selfish- 
ness into  unselfishness  even  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  sociability,  imita- 
tion and  self-love  is  always  a  difficult,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  an  impos- 
sible task  for  the  evolutionist.  When  once  we  have  made  the  law  of 
"tooth  and  claw"  operative  in  the  world's  history — on  a  scheme  of 
naturalism — it  seems  to  me  the  natural  course  to  allow  this  law  to  be 
operative  even  today,  and  to  say  that  now  might  makes  right.  In  his 
argument  for  a  universal  immortality  Dr.  Holmes  proceeds,  we  believe, 
upon  theses  that  are  untenable.  We  accept,  of  course,  the  truth  that  none 
are  to  be  annihilated, — ^but  we  would  prove  this  fact  upon  premises  dif- 
ferent from  his.  He  argues,  that  all  men  will  have  eternal  life  from 
the  principles  that  God  is  all  love  with  no  flaming  justice;  that  there  is 
due  to  every  man  a  second  chance ;  and  that  the  purpose  of  punishment 
is  purely  redemptive.    In  the  first  place,  we  fail  to  see  where  the  author 
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Tkf  Imjmm  lUwm^;  A  Stovr  oi  a 

Tbe  Lafman  RevHo  &res  a 
had  aoit  mtaa^  taiSkd 
wfA  Bimaivajo  aoc 
^Mt  in  moral  casuistry,  as  to  wfaetfaer  Ite  shooM  resign  has  reccircr- 
flop  of  Rcpyai  Coaoi*  la  regard  to  tlus  ¥07  iMSter  ILerato  dedte 
to  9»  to  ice  tbe  fOm^  Asokow  at  tibe  Clapital,  P^tfiKpitfti  On  Im  joor- 
Bcf  lie  ocNPCi  acFon  a  wcnraxA  who  is  bdog  cfnidFr  lortsfcd  iMcuse 
lie  iMlde  love  to  a  ccftain  lady  tn  a  haretn.  This  fisioa  of  tnmiaii  as* 
gaiili  cxerdies  a  profoond  mflnaice  over  the  soul  of  the  Laymaiu 

Havtnf  armed  at  PataKpntta,  lie  meets  Prote,  die  dan^ter  of  the 
Grecian  architect^  Dtomedes.  Then  he  goes  to  an  bland  to  inspect  the 
Parayana  Sangharama  (the  bmldings  and  enclosure  of  a  moaastenr). 
itpon  which  the  architect  Diomedes  is  working.  Wlitle  here  the  young 
Buddhist  catches  a  vision  of  an  entirely  different  world  from  his  own— 
"the  world  of  art"  Having  met  EHomedcs,  he  is  invited  to  visit  hii 
home.  When  he  goes  to  the  home  of  the  Greek  he  has  an  entiielf 
different  revelation  of  a  realm  of  values  entirely  different  from  his  owa 
He  sees  the  novel  inventions  of  their  science ;  hears  read  the  classic  lines 
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from  their  literature;  receives  some  insight  into  the  works  of  their  great 
philosophers  (Heraclitus,  Socrates  and  Aristotle).  Revato  finds  that 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  soul  at  death  (the  very  point  comfcatted  by 
Aristotle),  Buddha  constructs  his  system.  With  this  revelation  of  a 
new  world  of  values  and  of  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  from  his  own, 
the  soul  of  the  young  man  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  turmoil  and  con- 
flict. Shall  he  follow  the  ideal  of  the  East  of  asceticism,  self -repression, 
renimciation,  of  the  will  to  refrain?  Or  shall  he  accept  the  philosophy 
of  the  West  of  Aestheticism,  of  self-expression,  of  realization,  of  the 
will  to  act?  That  is  the  conflict  in  his  soul.  Then  there  is  enacted 
by  him,  as  by  Buddha,  the  Great  Renunciation — and  tossing  away  his 
gem  graven  with  the  Greek  girl— he  leaves  the  city  and  goes  back  to  his 
old  home  and  his  own  ideals.  But  even  while  at  home,  having  received 
the  vision  of  a  New  Way,  he  is  still  unsatisfied  with  the  traditional 
teachings  of  Buddha.  He  tries  to  get  peace  by  a  traditional  method  of 
the  church.  And  so  he  goes  into  the  forests  and  makes  use  of  a 
certain  breathing  exercise.  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Impelled  now  by  his 
vision  of  Greek  culture,  he  hurries  to  Pataliputta  to  find  his  Greek 
friends.  Finally  during  a  terrible  flood  he  finds  Diomedes  in  his  archi- 
tectural triumph,  the  Monastery,  preparing  to  bum  it  and  flee.  Revato 
is  left  on  the  Island  by  the  Greeks  because  he  persists  in  staying  behind 
to  find  his  dog.  The  Lajmian  is  carried  away  by  the  flood.  Later  he  is 
cared  for  in  his  weakened  physical  condition  by  the  monks.  Here  the 
great  conflict  between  the  two  ideals  still  goes  on — ^and  this  continues 
imtil  his  soul  drifts  out  tUpon  "the  shadowy  Great  Ocean".  The 
epilogue  tells  us  of  two  Christian  travellers  who  three  centuries  later 
visited  the  monastery — and  are  told  the  story  by  the  atibot  of  the  Lay- 
man Revato  and  his  spiritual  struggles.  The  Abbot  decides  that  had 
he  known  Christ  the  discordant  motives  within  him  might  have  been 
harmonized. 

The  principal  excellence  of  this  book  is  the  vividness  and  force  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  two  ideals  of  Buddhism  and  of  Greece.  By  his 
conversations  in  the  story,  by  the  incidents  described,  by  the  very  atmos- 
phere that  pervades  it,  we  are  made  to  see  and  even  feel  most  force- 
fully the  problems  of  the  Indian  religion.  The  great  questions  arising 
out  of  birth,  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation  and  despair  are  brought 
most  forcibly  before  the  reader.  He  is  made  to  understand,  as  per- 
haps he  never  did  before,  the  great  Ideal  of  Buddhism,  that,  "All  our 
selfish  motives  must  be  dried  up,  our  anxious  projects  abandoned ;  for 
these  are  streamlets  tributary  to  the  river  of  life  which  continually 
flows  into  the  ocean  of  Sangsara."  Almost  as  strikingly  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  religion  of  Greece  presented.  We  see  that  for  the  Greek  pain 
is  the  "stuff"  of  which  hap(piness  is  made;  that  life  is  only  a  happy 
abandon  of  oneself  to  pleasure,  with  the  one  great  passion  for  joyous 
achievement  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  making  clear  of 
these  two  contrasted  viewpoints  of  East  and  West,  as  we  have  said, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  strongest  feature  of  the  book.    The  writer  shows 
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a  wide  ^eqtmmtaxkct  with  tlie  two  rdgiooy  and  qooies  most  widely 
to  topfM^  tni*  wioas  positaoos.  fiot  he  l»s  done  more  tliaui  merdf 
state  the  po>iitioiii  of  die  two  world  Ttewpomts  a&d  give  tMjtWfttf  froB 
tbetr  literature— 4ie  has  iiiibibed  the  very  spirk  of  thetr  rcspettife 
Irjraleina  and  has  breathed  this  into  the  characters  that  rcpceseiit  the 
two  ftaadpoints. 

The  next  best  feature  of  the  book,  aft  it  seems  to  as.  b  the  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  the  lajntan  Revato.  The  author  shows  here  oo«- 
iiderable  abiiity  as  a  dclin^tor  of  characur  struggle,  and  as  wm 
analyzer  of  the  variotu  motives  that  arise  'm  the  haman  sooL  He  opens 
up  the  soul  of  Revato  for  us  and  lets  us  see  there  the  hesitatM»v  the 
indecision,  the  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  reachinf 
out  for  new  ideais.  His  psychologic^  analysis  of  this  tempest-tossed 
soul  with  its  procrastinations  and  its  doubts  is  a  strong  piece  of  work. 

There  is  very  little  adverse  criticisni  that  one  can  make  of  this 
book.  We  woutdf  however^  call  attention  to  one  or  two  positions  that 
arc  taken  in  the  Epilogue  with  which  we  can  hardly  agree.  Here  it  is 
said  that  Christ  has  been  expressed  '*anticipatorily"  in  Bnddba.  Now 
while  we  recognize  the  greatness  of  this  prophet  in  many  respects,  yet 
wc  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  said  that  he  anticipates  the  ChrisL 
Their  agreements  are  rather  in  matters  that  are  for  the  most  part 
acddents  in  the  Christian  system!  while  as  to  the  essence  of  their 
respective  religions,  their  differences  are  most  radical  and  profound 
With  no  clear  belief  in  any  supreme  God  at  all,  Buddha  could  hardly 
be  said  to  anticipate  the  One  who  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  Since 
the  idea  of  Sin  with  the  prophet  of  India  is  that  it  consists  in  desire 
of  any  kind  with  no  reference  to  its  being  an  infraction  of  the  taw 
of  God.  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  presage  in  this  respect  the  Nazarenc, 
Then  with  Buddhism  Salvation  consists  in  an  escape  from  the  endless 
chain  of  lives  and  in  an  entering  into  Nibbana,  a  state  of  non-existence, 
or  of  "being  blown  out".  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  idea  of 
Salvation  differs  from  the  Christian  conception  of  it  as  pardon  and 
cleansing  from  sin.  Seeing  tlien  that  tlie  religion  of  Buddha  diflfcrs 
in  toto  from  Christianity  on  the  three'  fundamental  doctrines  of  God, 
sin  and  salvation,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that 
Buddha  anticipates  Christ.  When  two  religions  diflfer  entirely  as  to 
their  fundamentals,  then  their  agreements  in  non-essentials  does  not 
render  the  two  systems  alike. 

We  would  criticize  one  other  point,  in  the  epilogue-  It  is  there  said 
"that  if  Revato  could  have  learned  the  doctrines  of  your  Enlightened 
One,  the  discordant  motives  which  sounded  within  him  might  have  been 
brought  into  harmony".  Now  if  this  means  that  Revato  might  have 
given  up  his  past  doubts  and  questionings  and  accepted  Christ  as  his 
Saviour,  then  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  statement.  But  if,  on  the 
other  handp  the  writer  means  that  Revato  would  have  seen  in  Christ 
a  phik>sopher  in  whom  these  two  standpoints  of  Self-Expression  and 
Self-Rcypression  were  synthetized,  then  wc  cannot  accept  such  a  sttte- 
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ment.  That  this  is  his  position  is  practically  evident  from  another 
quotation  where  it  is  agreed,  in  regard  to  these  two  tendencies,  **that 
in  your  Enlightened  One  they  both  must  have  dwelt,  and  for  once 
lived  at  peace".  Now  we  cannot  agree  that  Qirist  was  merely  a 
thinker  in  whom  these  two  diverse  tendencies  of  East  and  West  were 
harmonized.  His  mission  was  entirely  a  different  one  from  harmoniz- 
ing Greek  and  Indian  philosophy — however  important  such  a  synthesis 
may  be  in  the  history  of  thought. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  would  recommend  this  book 
to  those  who  wish  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  two  systems  of  thought. 
The  "story-element*'  in  the  work  is  a  relatively  minor  one.  It  does, 
however,  enable  the  writer  to  set  forth  his  position  more  vividly  and 
even  more  accurately  than  he  could  have  done  in  a  purely  philosophical 
discussion.  Moreover,  it  adds  some  interest  to  the  work.  This  book 
shows  the  result  of  much  careful  thought  and  of  much  reading.  While 
some  few  of  the  chapters  may  be  a  trifle  heavy,  yet  a  perusal  of  the 
entire  work  will  well  repay  anyone  in  giving  him  a  clear  conception 
of  the  problems  of  thought  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

Princeton  Cecil  V.  Crabb. 


Introduction  d  L'Hisioire  des  Religions.  Par  RENi  Dussaud.  I-VI, 
1-292.  Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  Editeur,  28  Rue  Bonaparte,  VI*. 
1914. 

This  introductory  volume  to  the  Bibliotheque  Historique  des  Re- 
ligions is  intended  to  guide  the  student  through  the  maze  of  fact  and 
fancy  which  religious  research  has  discovered,  to  bring  him  into 
touch  with  the  most  important  problems,  to  introduce  him  to  the 
"comparative  method"  in  order  that  he  may  make  judicious  use  of  it. 

The  problem  of  Comparative'  Religion,  first  formulated  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is,  "What  is  the  principle,  if  any,  common  to  all 
religions?"  The  present  volume  begins  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
various  answers.  Naturism,  the  theory  of  Depuis,  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
and  Max  Miiller,  that  all  religions  have  originated  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  is  dismissed,  because,  as 
Andrew  Lang  pointed  out,  the  solar  h3rpothesis  on  which  it  rests  is 
arbitrary  and  the  linguistic  parallels  in  the  names  of  the  deities  is 
inexact.  Animism,  the  theory  founded  by  Tyler,  supported  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  perfected  by  Mannhardt,  that  religion  originated  in  the 
veneration  of  spirits,  explains  to  be  sure  many  facts,  but  is  inadequate 
in  dealing  with  others  and  so  is  not  ultimate.  Preanimism  was  used 
by  Marett  in  1900  to  supply  this  defect.  Other  theories  lay  stress  on 
the  sociological  aspect  of  religion,  they  show  how  a  common  ritual 
with  its  sacred  things  binds  a  community  into  a  church.  These 
theories  however  are  vague  in  their  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 
sacred  thing.  Therefore  our  author  turns  to  Totemism,  a  phenomenon 
first  studied  by  the  missionaries  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  first 
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used   in  the   explanatioa   of   reUgion  by  Robertson   Smith.     Brkfl 
the  theory  is  that  the  same  life  flows  in  the  dan  and  in  tiie  totem i" 
this  life  is  the  object  of  worship;  from  it  all  the  varying  t>lieiioaKBa 
of  religion  may  be  organized  and  explained.     This   theory  may  be 
termed  Pan  vital  ism. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  np  with  the  api^licatioa  of 
this  theory.  The  Soul  is  that  portion  of  the  principle  of  life  which  is 
conceived  to  exist  in  each  individual.  The  gods  of  nature  are  the 
personifications  of  the  principle  of  life  as  it  appears  in  nature.  The 
gods  of  the  group  are  the  personifications  of  life  as  it  exists  ia 
the  family  or  tribe.  Fetiches,  amulets,  and  idols  are  material  repre- 
sentations of  the  principle  of  life.  The  sanctuary  and  its  cultus  grow 
from  the  sacred  spot  where  the  principle  of  life  manifests  itself. 
SacriSce  in  all  its  diverse  forms  is  a  concrete  effort  to  gain  increase 
of  life.  Prayer  is  the  oral  participation  in  hfe.  The  worship  of 
the  dead  originates  in  the  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  separated  from  the  life  of  the 
group.  Initiation  and  Consecration  arc  to  admit  to  communion  in 
life ;  Sin  and  Taboo  arise  from  trespass  on  the  privileges  of  life ;  Myth 
and  Dogma  and  Moral  Notions  arise  from  the  intellectual  elaboration 
of  the  concept  of  life. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  simple  principle  consist- 
ently developed  as  an  explanation  of  the  manifold  facts  with  which 
the  science  of  religion  deals.  Each  division  of  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  an  astonishing  number  of  apposite  citations.  The  defect 
of  the  treatise  is  that  it  attempts  to  explain  all  religion  from  below 
upwards.  This  may  serve  in  the  case  of  religion  that  represents  man's 
effort  to  grope  after  God  if  haply  he  may  find  him;  it  does  not 
explain  the  religion  that  came  down  from  above,  the  religion  that  is 
organized  by  God's  reaching  after  man  and  finding  him. 

Line  0  in  University,  Pa,  George  John  sour. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Heligious  Development  be  twee  it  the  Old  and  the  N'ew  Testaments.  By 
R.  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  DXitt,  D.D.,  RB.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
(Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge).  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.;  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  No  date 
Pp.  256,  with  index. 

•Canon  Charles  is  well  qualified  to  produce  a  popular  book  on  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  his  admitted  leadership  in  the  criticism  of  this  literature  he  has 
a  pleasing  style  and  a  just  judgment  of  what  the  ordinary  reader  can 
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best  assimilate.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  last  two  chapters — 
those  describing  the  two  classes  of  books  just  named — or  at  most  to 
these  chapters  plus  his  chapter  on  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic,  with 
selected  paragraphs  from  the  chapters  on  the  Kingdom,  the  Messiah  and 
the  Future  Life,  he  would  in  our  judgment  have  produced  a  better 
balanced  book  and  one  more  suited  to  the  title  it  bears.  When  he 
unfolds  the  development  of  these  doctrines  and  others  within  the  Old 
Testament  according  to  an  artificial  scheme  that  is  no  longer  tenable,  he 
goes  afield;  and  when  he  inserts  a  chapter  simply  designed  to  bolster 
up  the  programme  of  the  broad  church  party  in  the  Qiurch  of  England 
(chap,  vi)  he  is  the  special  pleader,  not  the  historian. 
Princeton.  J.  OscAs  Boyd. 

Our  Knowledge  of  Christ.  An  Historical  Approach.  By  Lucius 
Hopkins  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in 
Princeton  University.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
1 914.     Pp.  ix,  166.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  significance  of  Professor  Miller's  little  book,  which  is  a  reprint 
of  four  articles  in  the  Biblical  World,  is  not  in  any  claim  to  pro- 
found scholarship  or  striking  originality,  but  in  its  attempt  to  show 
that  the  modern  or  so-called  "liberal"  view  of  Christ  and  the  Bible 
is  not  destructive  of  the  older  evangelical  experience  and  piety.  The 
author  has  a  sincere  respect  for  ''the  spiritual  power  and  intellectual 
honesty"  of  many  who  retain  the  older  views,  and  speaking  of  the 
religious  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  reared,  he  remiarks:  "I  owe 
too  much  to  my  upbringing  to  be  able,  even  if  I  wished,  to  deny  the 
spiritual  value  of  that  heritage."  While  recognizing  the  spiritual  i>ower 
which  resided  in  the  older  ideas  of  religion.  Professor  Miller  has 
nevertheless  found  these  ideas,  he  intimates,  "increasingly  unsatisfy- 
ing". Historical  study,  he  tells  us,  'lias  forced  many  good  and  sincere 
Christians  (himself,  we  may  infer,  among  the  number)  to  alter  greatly 
their  views  regarding  the  Bible,  including  the  Gospels  and  the  life  of 
Christ".  The  author  recognizes  the  dangers  to  faith  and  morals  which 
are  involved  in  a  radical  readjustment  of  religious  views,  but  he 
reassures  those  who  may  And  the  conclusions  of  his  book  to  be  nega- 
tive by  saying:  "I  can  only  say  that  these  conclusions  form  a  basis 
on  which  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  vital,  i>ositive  faith  in  Christ 
as  Master,  Lord  and  Saviour.''  His  sole  (purpose  in  writing  the  book 
has  been  "to  advance  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  men" 
(extracts  quoted   from  the  preface). 

Notwithstanding  his  confession  already  quoted,  the  impression  gained 
from  reading  the  four  chapters  on  "The  Source  of  Our  Information 
concerning  Jesus",  "The  Life  of  Jesus",  "The  Teaching  of  Jesus"  and 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ",  is  that  of  one  who  has  drifted  from  the 
old  moorings,  but  has  not  yet  found  any  secure  anchorage  for  his 
faith.  In  spite  of  his  evident  intention  to  be  "modern",  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  a  more  patient  first-hand  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
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tural  material  and  a  more  diligent  reading  of  the  latest  critical  authori- 
ties might  have  saved  him  from  making  some  sweeping  statements 
which  bear  the  marks  of  carelessness  or  immaturity.  It  is  scarcely 
true,  for  example,  that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  '*the  idea  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  rarely  found"  (p.  153),  when  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  at  least 
ten  times  in  Matthew,  six  times  in  Mark,  and  twelve  times  within  the 
first  four  chapters  of  Luke  in  connection  with  the  Forerunner,  the 
conception  or  birth,  the  baptism,  the  temptation  and  the  preaching 
of  Jesus.  Again  it  scarcely  gives  a  correct  impression  of  Paurs  teach- 
ing to  say  that  *'he  cut  himself  oflF,  in  large  part,  from  the  details  of 
Jesus'  historical  career'',  and  that  the  burden  of  his  thought  Tvas  **tbc 
heavenly  Christ",  whom  he  "everywhere  subordinates"  to  God,  even 
the  Father  to  whom  he  shall  deliver  up  the  Kingdom  (pp.  ij6,  IJ7). 
Paul's  thought  of  Christ  went  beyond  this  conception  of  a  heavenly 
being  both  on  the  human  and  the  divine  sides.  Again*  of  the  four 
Gospels  it  is  said  without  qualification  that  *'they  were  all  written 
forty  to  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus'*  (p.  4).  It  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  most  influential  of  modern  critics,  Hamack,  now 
dates  the  writing  of  Luke  before  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  trial  at 
Rome.  Professor  Miller  would  place  Matthew  and  Luke  "l^etween  the 
years  75  and  90  A.D."  (p.  26)  ;  while  in  recent  discussion  the  question 
as  to  Luke  is  whether  it  was  written  before  the  year  63  (with  Har- 
nack),  or  after  93,  when  Joseiphus  composed  his  Antiquities  (with 
Burkitt  and  Moffatt).  It  is  an  over-statement,  once  more,  to  say  of  the 
so-called  Logia-document  tliat  **it  is  undoubtedly  the  documait  referred 
to  by  Bishop  Papias  of  the  second  century  in  these  words:  'Matthew 
composed  the  Logia  in  the  Hebrew  language,  etc."*  It  is  because 
Papias'  meaning  is  doubtful  that  it  is  now  usual  to  call  the  hypothetical 
discourse  document  "Q"  instead  of  "Logia*'.  Wernle  {Syn.  Frage. 
p.  118)  is  sure  that  Eusebius,  in  quoting  Papias,  and  Papias  himself 
meant  our  Matthew  by  the  term  Logia.  Ft  is  scarcely  correct  to  say 
of  Paul  that  **his  whole  theological  position  seems  to  forbid  the  idea 
that  the  physical  body  has  anything  to  do  with  the  resurrected  state" 
(PP'  35.  36)*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Paul  said  that  Christ  was 
buried  and  rose  the  third  day  and  appeared  to  Cephas,  and  Professor 
Miller  himself  says  that  *'the  signs  and  portents,  the  empty  grave^  the 
definite  period  of  three  days,  the  physical  appearances,  the  forty-day 
period  and  the  ascension — all  these  phenomena  are  defmitely  bound  up 
with  a  physical  explanation  of  the  resurrection"  (p.  80).  Paul  was 
asking  with  what  bodies  tbe  dead  were  raised,  and  when  he  speaks  of  a 
"spiritual  body"  he  plainly  does  not  mean  no  body  at  all  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  however  ttnaccep* 
table  to  modern  thought,  was  with  Paul  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
faith,  and  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  honesty  to  rec- 
ognise that  fact.  Even  apart  from  this  passage  in  r  Corinthians^  other 
indirect  references  to  the  resurrection  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
reversal  of  burial  (Rom.  vi.  4;  CoL  ii.  12),  leave  no  doubt  of  Patil's 
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conception  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  (see  Bishop  Ely:  The 
Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Hist.  Crit.,  1914,  p.  xxi). 

Professor  Miller's  treatment  of  Jesus'  own  words  about  his  resurrec- 
tion throws  light  upon  the  method  of  his  "historical  approach".  After 
quoting  the  three  passages  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  his  death  and 
rising  again  "after  three  days"  (Mk.  vii.  31-37;  ix,  9-10;  x,  33-34), 
the  author  is  at  pains  to  add  that  the  verses  which  speak  of  the  resur- 
rection "merely  record  what,  in  the  light  of  their  experiences,  later 
disciples  thought  he  must  have  said*'  (p.  70).  The  prophecy  of  the 
resurrection  is  reduced  to  this,  that  "Jesus'  own  thought  must  have 
run  out  beyond  his  own  death",  and  that  he  must  have  imparted  to 
his  followers  "whatever  he  had  within  him  of  faith,  hope  and  en- 
couragement" (p.  71).  But  surely  the  saying  of  Jesus  about  his  death 
and  resurrection  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  saying  in  the  Gospels. 
The  prophecy  of  his  rising  again  on  the  third  day,  or  after  three 
days,  is  repeated  three  times  in  three  of  the  Gospels  (Mt.  xvi.  21 ;  Mk. 
viii.  31;  Lk.  ix.  22;  Mt  xvii.  23;  Mk.  ix.  31;  Mt.  xx.  19;  Mk.  x.  34, 
Lk.  xviii.  33;  Lk.  xxxiv.  7) ;  it  is  connected  with  the  most  impressive 
scenes  in  the  ministry,  the  confession  of  Peter  and  the  Transfiguration ; 
it  is  organically  united  with  the  most  profound  and  self-evidencing 
ethical  teaching;  and  it  is  supported  by  other  indications  of  its  correct 
transmission  (Jn.  ii.  19;  Mt.  xxvi.  61^  Mk.  xiv.  58;  Mt.  xxvii.  40,  63; 
Mk.  XV.  29;  Mt.  xii.  40).  The  words  of  a  Lenten  sermon  come  under 
our  eye  as  we  write:  "We  have  no  other  record  of  Christ  than  the 
record  of  the  Gospels.  In  simple  fairness  to  Christ  we  should  take 
the  record  as  it  stands,  or  throw  it  away  altogether  and  create  a  Christ 
of  our  own."  The  "Resurrection",  we  are  told,  may  have  been  "a 
spiritual  appearance",  such  as  is  testified  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  or  a  psychologically  caused  vision,  the  result  of  reaction  from 
the  deep  depression  which  followed  the  Crucifixion.  "For  a  modem 
man,"  it  is  remarked,  "the  choice  appears  to  lie  between  these  two 
views'* — that  is,  between  the  theory  of  apparition  and  that  of  hallucina- 
tion. The  touchstone  of  truth  becomes  acceptability  to  the  modem  man, 
and  historical  evidence  to  what  is  not  thus  acceptaible  is  thrown  out  of 
court. 

How  then  are  we  to  interpret  the  death  of  Jesus  under  the  theory, 
to  which  the  author  appears  to  incline,  that  the  resurrection  was  an 
hallucination?  "Jesus'  death  has  been  theologized  out  of  all  true 
perspective.  The  unalterable  fact  that  it  was  the  climax  of  his  life 
of  love  and  service  has  thereby  been  attested,  but  often  in  unmeaning, 
if  not  actually  anti-ethical,  terms.  We  do  not  have  to  be  trained 
theologians  to  understand  either  the  necessity  of  the  Cross  or  its 
main  significance.  The  essential  values  of  this  supreme  event  lie 
near  the  surface,  but  they  also  rim  down  deep  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  meaning  of  life"  (p.  80).  Nothing,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  said 
about  the  connection  of  the  Cross  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  we 
are  at  some  loss  whether  to  regard  the  words  quoted  as  simply  *^n- 
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meaning"  or  as  actually  ofTensivc  to  those  who,  like  Paul,  glory  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  if  the  main  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  * 
the  example  it  furnishes  of  devotion  to  the  truth  (*'Jcsus  mainuined 
his  cause  to  the  very  end,  battling  in  virile  fashion  against  his  enemies, 
etc/'  page  79)*  we  cannot  see  that  it  was  after  all  the  supreme  example 
of  such  heroism  or  devotion.  The  death  of  Socrates  was  caJmcr,  and 
the  death  of  Stephen  was  more  triumphant. 

After  reading  the  previous  chapters  it  is  rather  surprising  to  fmd 
that  Professor  Milkr  is  a  defender  of  the  **divinity  of  Jesns*\  a  role 
in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  is  not  very  convincing,     ''Let  as 
therefore,  for  entirely  practical  reasons,  put  forth  an  account  of  the 
intellectual  process  by  which  a 'modern  man,  with   full  recognition  of 
the  results  of  science  and  of  historical  criticism,  may  defend  his  faith 
^  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus"  (p,  158).    He  tells  us  that  tlie  problem  of  the 
divinity   of    Christ   "is,   in    the   lirst   instance,    an    historical    problenj" 
(p.  132).     When  we  look,  though,  at  the  historical  chapters,  we  rbd 
that  he  has  eliminated  from  tJie  record  of  the  Gospels  most,  if  not  all, 
that  might  be  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  an  inference  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  might  be  drawn.    The  supernatural  element  b  eliminated  from 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  'it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary"  (p.  51).    Miracles,  except  those  of  healing  which 
the  modern  man  can  accept,  are  viewed  with  suspicion.    We  must  not 
indeed  allow  science  to  dictate  our  religious  beliefs,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  should  be  "keen  to  reject  the  false  identification  of  belief  in 
the  supernatural  with  either  physical  miracle  or  belief  in  biblical  nura- 
cles  per  se"  (p.  44)*    Belief  in  the  divmity  of  Jesus  is  not  founded  upon 
his  own  assertions,  for  in  the  first  place  his  words  have  been  to  some 
extent  altered  in  transmission,  and  in  the  second  place  *'it  is  not  so 
essential  as  many  tliink  to  know  what  Jesus  taught  regarding  himself* 
(p.  46).    It  seems  strange  that  in  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
where  the  attenipt  is  made  to  select  ^'thoroughly  representative**  pas- 
sages from  his  teaching,  no  mention  is  made  of  Matthew  xi.  2?i.  (Luke 
X*  22)  which,  as  interpreters  of  all  schools  arc  coming  to  see,  contains 
the  essence  of  the  Johannine  theology.    Perhaps  it  is  not  important  to 
know  even  what  Jesus  thought  about  himself.    The  inference  to  divinity 
even  in  the  modern  sense  can  scarcely  be  from  the  character  of  Jesus, 
for  *7esus  was  certainly  not  careful  to  insist  on  his  complete  infalli- 
bility in  all  departments  of  knowledge  or  of  life,  else  he  would  never 
have  said,  'Why  callest  thou  me  good?    None  is  good  save  one,  even 
God**'    (p.    t47).     If   Jesus   was  not   infallible    in   all   departments  of 
life,  as  the  inference  seems  to  be,  it  is  confusing  to  hear:     **Must  not 
our  God  be  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth?    He  cannot  be  inferior  to  him  and 
remain  God;  nor  can  we  easily  imagine  a  quality  of  life  superior  to 
that  of  Jesus.    Thus  the  usual  form  of  the  problem  is  reversed.    The 
modem  question  is  not,  'Is  Jesus  like  God?'  but  rather,  *Is  there  a  God 
of  the  same  quality  of  life  as  that  possessed  by  Jesus?*    God  is  the  x, 
the  unknown  quantity  which  we  are  seeking  to  determine,  and  it  seens 
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ir.ost  reasonable  to  hold  that  Jesus  is  the  known  factor  through  which 
we  are  enabled  to  solve  the  problem"  (p.  161). 

But  did  Jesus  really  think  that  God  was  like  himself,  or  is  this  an 
insight  revealed  only  to  the  modem  man?  The  case  is  simplified  if  he 
said  with  full  understanding  of  its  meaning,  and  if  he  had  a  right  to 
say:  "No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father;  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth 
to  reveal  him";  or  if  he  said:  "No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me.  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  But  this  would 
imply  a  view  of  his  person  unacceptable  to  the  modem  man. 

We  are  assured  that  Professor  Miller's  view  of  the  person  of  Christ 
is  "modern",  but  just  what  his  view  is  it  is  diflkult  to  determine.  He 
disclaims  alike  Arianism  and  Athanasianism,  and  while  sympathizing: 
with  historic  Trinitarianism  rather  than  with  Unitarianism  (p.  154) > 
he  declares  that  the  issue  between  the  two  presents  a  "false  dilemma"^ 
He  uses,  it  is  true,  "many  of  the  time-wom  terms  that  have  beca 
hallowed  by  Christian  usage".  "We  may  call  him  Messiah,  the  Christy 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Revealer,  the  Savior,  "Lord,  and  Master"  (p.  162). 
And  yet  these  terms  need  to  be  so  much  qualified  and  toned  down,  to 
be  used  "with  intelligence,  discrimination,  and  yet  with  a  whole-hearted 
self -commitment",  that  they  somehow  do  not  ring  quite  trae.  Hi* 
minimizing  attitude  toward  the  Gospel  record  seems  to  involve  inevit- 
ably a  minimizing  attitude  toward  him  of  whom  the  record  speaks. 
When  we  hear  such  expressions  as  "God  is  continually  incarnating  hin^- 
self  in  human  life",  or  that  Jesus  is  "the  supreme  incamation  of  the 
God-life  in  man",  we  feel  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
his  theological  attitude  and  that  set  forth  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  of  Boston  (see  pamphlet  on  "Unitarian  Principles") : 
"Unitarians  are  often  charged  with  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ 
They  do  not  deny,  but  declare  it.  They  declare  the  divinity  of  his  les- 
sons of  love,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  that  felt  them,  the  divinity  of  the 
man  who  lived  them.  But  by  the  same  principle  they  declare  the  divin- 
ity of  all  souls  that  feel  it  and  of  all  the  men  who  live  it."  Professor 
Miller  must  feel  himself  that  the  "complimentary"  view  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  as  his  in  our  judgment  may  properly  be  called,  is  inadequate 
as  an  expression  of  Christian  experience,  and  is  distasteful  to  the 
deepest  Christian  sentiment  However  sincere  and  however  rhetorically 
expressed  the  compliment  may  be,  it  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for 
adoration  and  worship;  and  the  compliment,  with  its  suspicion  of  a 
minimizing  and  patronizing  attitude,  comes  with  bad  grace  from  one 
who  really  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  looks  to  him  with  rev- 
erence, trust  and  gratitude  as  divine  Redeemer  and  indwelling  Lord. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  in  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  author  ventures  at  one  point 
to  diverge  from  the  modem  point  of  view.  "There  has  been  a  vast 
deal  of  faulty  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  favor  of  social 
conceptions  that  are  wholly  modem.  .  .  .  Jesus'  teaching  was  primarily 
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individualistic  but  affords  ground  for,  and  imparts  a  great  impetus  to, 
an  extended  social  application'*  (p.  128). 

Lincoln   University,  Pa,  Wm.   Hallock  Joussoh. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nem  Tesiameni  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Re- 
search.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LI*D^  Professor  of 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Hoddcr  &  Stoughton,  New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Campany,    1914,    Pp.  xl,  1360.    $5.00  net 

Dr.  Robertson's  Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was 
Teviewed  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Re\^iew,  Vol  vii,  1909,  pp, 
4PI-493,  and  the  German  edition  of  the  same  work  ibid..  Vol.  xi,  igtj, 
pp.  129  f.  The  present  grammar  marks  an  important  advance  not 
only  in  content  but  also  in  form.  The  faults  of  style  whkh  we  ventured 
to  point  out  in  the  case  of  the  Short  Grammar  have  now  for  the 
most  part  been  eliminated :  the  a u thorns  short,  pithy  sentences  have 
been  largely  freed  from  the  abruptness  and  obscurity  whkh  formerly 
marred  their  effect.  Still  more  important,  of  course,  is  the  advance 
in  content;  instead  of  a  brief  work  intended  to  be  **an  intermediate 
handy  working  grammar  for  men  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Greek 
both  in  school  and  in  the  pa&torate"^ — and  rather  too  ambitious,  we  may 
add,  to  serve  that  modest  purpose — we  have  now  at  last  the  long- 
awaited  complete  grammar  where  the  author's  learning  has  been 
allowed  full  scope. 

An  adequate  review  of  so  important  a  reference  work  would  be  pos- 
sible only  after  years  of  actual  use;  at  present  we  can  only  indicate 
briefly  the  essential  character  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  produced  far  more  than  a  mere  descriptive  gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament ;  he  has  endeavored  throughout  to  view  New 
Testament  usage  in  the  light  of  the  entire  development  of  the  Greek 
language  and  even  of  the  Indo-European  languages  in  general.  In 
particular,  of  course,  the  non-literary  papyri  are  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance.  This  thoroughly  historical  aim  and  spirit  of  the  book 
invites  comparison  with  the  works  of  J.  H.  Moulton  and  Radermacher, 
but  Dr.  Robertson's  grammar  is  more  comprehensive  than  theirs,  and 
seeks  to  combine  the  historical  discussions  with  material  suitable  for 
reference.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  ideal  of  such  a  grammar 
has  been  altogether  realized — Dr,  Robertson  himself  would  no  doubt  be 
the  last  to  make  any  such  claim — but  at  least  a  notable  beginning  has 
been  made.  A  certain  amount  of  repetition  cou!d  not  be  avoided  in 
tlie  arrangement  of  the  vast  material;  but  the  exceedingly  wide  reading 
of  the  author  in  modem  philological  discussion  has  combined  with  his 
own  researches  to  produce  a  book  that  is  at  least  worthy  of  careful 
attention. 

The  elaborate  introduction  sets  forth  the  author's  views  with  regard 
to  the  Koine  and  the  place  of  the  New  Testament  within  it.  Dr. 
Robertson  agrees  with  Moulton  and  Deissmann  and  many  other  recent 
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investigators  in  connecting  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  prim- 
arily with  the  non-literary  development  of  the  Koin6,  but  also  admits, 
perhaps  more  adequately  than  some  investigators,  the  influence  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  in  this  book  made  the  most  elaborate  single  con- 
tribution to  New  Testament  grammar  which  has  yet  appeared;  the 
work  is  the  product  of  a  vast  deal  of  industry  and  reflects  credit  upon 
American  scholarship.  If  the  vastness  of  the  material  has  strained  the 
author's  powers  of  arrangement  and  classification,  such  difficulties  were 
perhaps  unavoidable  in  so  unprecedented  and  so  comprehensive  a  work. 
Finally  the  thoroughly  reverent  attitude  of  the  grammarian  and  his 
sensible  views  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  New  Testament 
books  must  be  noticed  with  special  satisfaction. 

The  book  seems  to  be  admirably  printed;  such  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy could  not  have  been  attained  without  the  most  conscientious 
attention  to  details. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


Fricdrich  Blass'  Grammatik  des  neutestamenttichen  Griechisch.  Vierte, 
vollig  neugearbeitete  Auflage  besorgt  von  Albert  Derbunner,  Dr. 
phil.,  l-ehrer  an  der  evangelischen  Predigerschule  in  Basel. 
Gottingen:     Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.     191 3.     Pp.  xvi,  346. 

Despite  recent  researches,  the  well-known  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blass  is  still  the  best  New  Testament  reference  grammar,  at  least 
for  the  average  student.  The  appearance  of  a  new  edition,  therefore, 
is  to  be  greeted  with  satisfaction.  Dr.  Debrunner  has  undertaken  an 
extensive  revision,  and  thus  helped  to  preserve  the  usefulness  of  the 
admirable  book. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


The  Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  and 
sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With 
Maps,  Notes  and  Introduction.  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  General  Editor:  R.  St.  John  Parry,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1914.  Pp.  Ivi,  392.  Price 
4/6  net. 

Eh".  Plummer's  qualities  as  an  expositor  of  the  Gospels  are  well 
known  from  his  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  edition  of 
Mark,  though  limited  by  the  purpose  of  the  series,  is  useful  and  instruc- 
tive. It  contains  an  introduction,  the  Greek  text — in  general  "the  text 
of  Westcott  and  Hort",  "but  not  quite  exclusively" — expository  notes,  an 
appendix  on  the  addition  to  Mk.  xvi.  14  in  the  Freer  MS  (W),  indices, 
a  plan  or  Herod's  Temple,  and  two  maps. — one  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
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and  weighed  with  clear  historical  insight.  Details  are  not  neglected; 
nor  the  larger  background  of  idea,  germinal  and  developing  expression, 
formal  and  thought  affinities.  In  this  manner  instructive  sections  are 
devoted  to  distinctive  conceptions :  cv  roU  cirou^viois,  ij  irp6B€xri^  t«v 
cucSvfiDV,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Iv  Xpurrf,  The  second  is  dis- 
tinctly stimulating;  and  the  last  modifies  and  supplements  Deissmann's 
discussion  in  certain  important  respects.  Pauline  authorship  being 
established,  the  lEpistle  belongs  in  the  group  with  G>1.  and  Philm., 
probably  later  than  Phil.;  was  written  from  Rome — the  Ephesian  im- 
prisonment hypothesis  of  Deissmann  and  others  is  improbable — and 
sent  as  a  circular  letter — a  ''pastoral" — ^to  predominantly  Gentile  churches 
in  the  Lycus  valley  including  Ephesus.  The  effect  of  the  Epistle  is 
traced  in  i  Pet.  and  the  Apoc.  and  certain  Johannine  affinities  are 
pointed  out.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort;  but  the 
variants  in  von  Soden's  text  are  recorded,  analysed  and  estimated. 
Compared  with  the  text  of  W-H,  von  Soden's  has  twenty-two  variants ; 
of  these  eight  are  marginal  readings  of  W-H ;  fourteen  are  passed  over 
by  W-H,  for  three  of  which  von  Soden  has  the  support  of  Tischendorf, 
leaving  eleven  that  are  new.  The  conclusion  of  the  textual  discussion 
is  stated  thus  (pp.  xdvf )  :  "When  we  survey  the  series  as  a  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  'internal  evidence  of  readings'  is  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  the  genuineness  of  the  new  readings.  If  they 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  result  of  the  application  of  von  Soden's  prin- 
ciples, his  work  will  iprove  of  far  more  value  as  a  collection  of  materials 
for  Textual  Criticism  than  as  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  a  sounder 
Text.*'  The  exegetical  notes  are  brief  but  clear.  Here  also  the  plan 
of  the  Introduction  has  been  followed  with  advantage  and  Additional 
Notes  of  greater  length  are  devoted  to  x^^f  oUon^/ua-oiKovofiOi,  to 
alfia  Tw  xpurrovy  6  war^p  r^  So^f,  irXijpwfULj  lytpyuy-^ytfyytttrOoAf 
afftpayiitaOoLfO  xpi<rro$,  and  the  Sources  of  St  Paul's  Teaching  with 
regard  to  the  Place  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  among  the  Objects 
of  the  Passion.  A  list  of  words  and  indices,  English,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  conclude  the  volume. 
Princeton.  Wiluam  P.  Armstrong. 


Jesus  and  the  Future,     By  Edward  Wiluam  Winstanley,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    VI.,  415  p.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1913. 

Dr.  Winstanley*s  book  has  developed  from  a  series  of  lecture-ser- 
mons. Originally  attributing  the  apocalyptic  element  in  the  eschatology 
of  Jesus  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  reporters  the  author  has, 
since  the  study  was  'begun,  abandoned  his  former  view  and  come 
to  regard  this  element  as  authentic,  representing  the  actual  setting 
of  Jesus'  teaching.  This  change  of  view  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  on  the  author's  work  as  it  lies  before  us.  For  the  new 
position  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  consistently  maintained.  Repeat- 
edly the  author  is  obliged  to  make,  in  what  the  Synoptists  report  as 
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Jesus*  words,  allowance  for  the  prepossession  of  their  up-^ringinf, 
for  "the  crude  apocalyptic  tendencies"  of  a  Matthew. 

Winstanley  covers  in  his  book  the  following  subjects:  The  Kingdom 
of  God,  The  Son  of  Man»  Resurrection  and  Life,  Judgment  and  its 
Issues,  Eschatological  Teaching  as  a  Whole,  The  Johannine  Interpre- 
tation, and  Some  Practical  Reflections.  A  word  on  these  to  illustrate 
some  of  his  conclusions.  With  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  Win- 
stanley holds  that  Jesus  did  not  conceive  of  it  as  present  but  future. 
At  most  it  is  only  potentially  present.  Passages  which  imply  its 
actual  existence  Winstanley  interprets  as  having  reference  to  the 
ethical  characteristics  of  those  fitted  for  citizenship*  or  else  they  are 
shown  to  be  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  trend  of  Jesus*  teaching. 
The  title  Son  of  Man  Dr.  Winstanley  will  not  attribute  to  the 
leflection  of  the  early  church  but  believes  Jesus  used  and  applied  it  to 
Himself.  It  is  Messianic,  though  in  the  early  chapters  of  Mark  it 
simply  means  "man**.  In  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  declares  as  Son 
of  Man  to  be  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,  the  distinction  between  man 
and  Son  of  Man  would  **in  the  original  conversation  be  pointless".  As 
to  the  Resurrection  Winstanley  observes  that  "the  only  resurrectioD 
worthy  of  the  name  is  that  of  the  just".  The  term  "eternal*'  is  said 
to  be  nowhere  predicated  of  the  eJtistence  of  the  wicked. 

Great  value,  according  to  the  author,  attaches  to  the  Johannine 
Gospel.  It  is  a  revelation  on  a  grand  s^ale  of  the  Synoptic  teachings. 
Eschatology  has  almost  vanished  from  it  The  idea  of  a  future  king- 
dom as  adopted  by  our  Lord,  John,  we  arc  told,  rejects,  and  the 
religious,  philosophical  term  Life,  a  present  not  a  future  reality^  takes 
its  place.  The  passage:  "They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life"  Winstanley  calls  "inconsistent  and  prob- 
ably secondary".  The  same  transmutation  of  time^conception,  we  are 
told,  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  title  Son  of  Man,  Judge- 
ment, etc.  This  brings  us  to  the  author*s  last  chapter  containing  his 
practical  reflections.  The  real  importance  of  Winstanley*s  book  is 
to  be  found  here.  He  continues  the  alleged  revaluation  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  and  brings  it  up  to  date  by  reinterpreting 
the  Gospel  for  the  modem  man  with  his  modern  evolutionary  world- 
view.  Dr.  Winstanley  undertakes  to  show  what  is  the  hlHbendt 
Bedcutung  of  the  Gospel.  He  succeeds  in  a  measure,  and  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  says  is  excellent  and  to  the  point,  but  the  Gospel  has 
become  a  crcpoF  cvayycXtov, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkh,  R,  Jaks&ex. 
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Christ   the   Creative   Ideal,      Studies   in    Colossians   and    Ephesians. 

By  Rev.  W,  L.  Walker.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1913.  vi,  236. 

A  well-written  book,   its  capable  author  moving  with   ease   in  the 

theological  and  philosophical  literature,  particularly  of  the  liberal  type, 

familiarizing   us   with   his   non-materialistic  evolutionary   views,   with 
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the  present  state  of  religious  unrest,  a  faith  that  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck or  else  has  come  to  regard  the  traditional  conception  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  as  out  of  harmony  with  scientific  truth,  attempting 
to  modernize  the  teachings  doctrinal  and  practical  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  adrift  on  dark  and  stormy  waters 
— all  this  and  more  Walker's  book  stands  for.  Let  us  see  what  are 
some  of  the  teachings  it  brings.  With  reference  to  Walker's  view 
of  Christ  we  are  assured  that  as  a  certain  lower  life  culminated  in 
man,  so  a  certain  human  life  culminated  in  Him.  It  is  as  the  true  man 
that  His  claim  on  our  attention  consists.  If  He  is  thus  held  forth 
we  shall  have  a  revival  of  religion.  The  Divine  working  had  reached 
its  destined  goal  in  His  organism,  as  it  has  not  reached  in  ours.  It 
is  just  this  difference  between  Christ  and  us — not  in  respect  of  the 
ideal  of  our  life,  but  of  its  attainments.  Still  Walker  does  not  con- 
sider it  possible  that  as  evolution  proceeds  more  Christs  may  appear. 
Why?  Because  God  has  in  Christ  attained  the  ideal  and  has  returned 
to  Himself.  [The  author  warns  us  elsewhere,  p.  189,  that  His  being 
absorbed  in  the  Deity  must  not  be  taken  in  a  pantheistic  sense.] 
But  may  we  not  conceive  of  God  as  reappearing  for  a  higher  reason 
still,  in  a  higher  human  form,  meeting  still  higher  needs?  As  to 
Christ's  resurrection  we  are  told  that  "it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  Him  as  being  at  once  Divine  and  permanently  embodied", 
page  123.  The  account  of  the  bodily  ascension  at  the  end  of  Mk.  "does 
not  belong  to  that  Gospel",  the  closing  verses  of  Luke  are  "omitted 
by  some  ancient  authorities",  and  the  narrative  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Acts  is  of  "too  dubious  authority  to  be  founded  on".  Christ  put 
off  that  body  and  the  Church  is  henceforth  His  body.  Such  a  resur- 
rection as  the  early  Christians  believed  in  does  "not  commend  itself 
to  our  minds  today".  "In  these  Epistles  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
resurrection  of  Christians".  As  to  the  author's  views  on  life  after 
death — divine  grace  is  operating  in  the  world  beyond,  page  209.  Even 
we  who  believe  shall  need  the  further  action  of  grace  after  death. 
An  element  of  that  "glory"  into  which  Christ  has  entered  is  likely 
this:  to  bring  those  who  have  died,  the  lost,  to  God.  "All  have  been 
representatively  reconciled  in  Christ  and  all  shall  yet  be  so  in  actual 
fact",  and  these  all  include  men  and  angels.  Satan  and  his  throng? 
It  would  also  seem  that  Walker  is  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  in 
the  distant  ages  the  animal  world  will  approach  to  personality. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  R.  Janssen. 

John  Baptist  and  His  Relation  to  Jesus.  By  Alban  Blakiston,  M.A. 
J.  &  J.  Bennett  Ltd.,  London.  Pp.  273. 
The  question  which  Blakiston  attempts  to  answer  in  this  book  is 
"What  was  John  Baptist's  place  in  History?"  The  assumption  is 
made  at  the  outset  that  students  of  Christian  origins  have  not  been 
prepared  to  accord  to  the  Baptist  the  place  he  deserves.     The  real 
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Baptist's  prophetic  career  previous  to  "his  new  enterprise"  of  heralding 
the  greater  Prophet  extended  over  several  years.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  some  undesigned  contradictions  enable  us  to  disengage  the 
figure  of  the  Baptist  from  the  setting  in  which  he  is  placed.  Blakiston 
is  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  John's  denying  that  he  is  the  Elijah  and 
his  claim  that  he  is  **the  voice,  etc."  is  in  accord  with  the  historical 
data  of  the  Sjmoptists.  On  the  whole  the  treatment  of  the  person 
of  John  is  idealistic  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  at  the  expense  of  history. 
In  the  Acts  Blakiston  finds  verification  of  his  previous  conjectures, 
such  e,g,  as  that  neither  Jesus  nor  His  disciples  baptized  during  his 
lifetime — ^the  argumenXum  e  silentio  of  the  Synoptists,  we  are  told, 
pointed  to  the  same  conclusion — and  that  this  absence  of  this  supposed 
Messianic  trait  in  Jesus  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Baptist's  doubt. 
Further,  the  case  of  Apollos  is  said  to  prove,  as  was  the  author's 
previous  contention,  the  rise  of  a  wide-spreading  body  of  disciples  of 
John.  At  Corinth  may  have  been  the  chief  center  of  the  Baptists, 
but  they  as  yet  did  not  identify  the  Baptist  with  the  Messiah.  The 
Hemerobaptists  and  Dositheans,  whose  origin  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
John,  regarded  their  founder  as  the  Messiah. 

The  author's  theological  position,  as  is  apparent  from  the  above 
notices,  is  thoroughly  "modem".  From  this  standpoint  the  book,  it 
must  be  owned,  has  considerable  merit.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
research.  It  is,  furthermore,  well  written  and  throughout  stimulating. 
Very  few  corrigenda  occur  in  the  main  part  of  the  book,  ^^ni* ,  page  90 
is  of  course  a  typographical  error.  In  the  Appended  Notes  which 
cover  over  fifty  pages  mistakes  are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the 
quotations  from  the  Grtfek  sources. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  R.  Janssen. 

The  Distinctive  Ideas  of  Jesus,  By  Charles  Carroll  Albertson, 
Minister  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1914.  Pp.  148. 
75  cents. 

Dr.  Albertson  is  known  as  a  man  of  broad  culture,  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  a  Bible  student  of  insight,  and  in  the  present  little  volume 
he  has  given  us  in  an  attractive  style  the  fruit  of  his  thought  and  study. 

The  distinctive  ideas  of  Jesus,  presented  in  a  popular  rather  than 
an  academic  form,  are  God's  Solicitous  Fatherhood  (God  seeking  the 
lost),  Humanity's  Eternal  Value  (the  value  of  that  which  is  lost), 
Jesus  Christ's  Mediatorial  Ministry  (the  method  by  which  the  lost 
may  be  restored),  The  New  Birth  of  Manhood  (the  new  life  of  the 
returned  prodigal),  Love  as  the  Law  of  the  New  Man  (the  supreme 
motive  of  the  restored  and  reborn),  and  the  Unbroken  Continuity  of 
Life  (immortal  fellowship  with  God).  The  treatment  of  these  themes 
is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  but  the  points  are  well  made, 
and  the  author's  choice  of  illustrations  and  quotations  is  especially 
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happj,    A  comparison  between  Christianity  and  other  religions  is 
incnt  throtighom  the  discussion.    The  chapter  on  "New  Life  from  God*^ 
shows  the  author^s  insight,  and  closes  w^ith  the  statement  that  *the 
spadousness  and  beauty  of  that  new  life   in   God  to  which   we  are 
called  may  only  be  imagined  by  the  amplencss,  and  glory  of  His  life 
through  Whom  we  enter  into  the  life  of  God/' 
Lincoln  University,  Fa,  Wif.  Hallock  Johksox. 


The  Chfistology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Including  Its  Relatio\ 
to  the  Developing  Christ olagy  of  the  Primitive  Church.    By  Ha»-' 
SIS    Lachlajc    MacNeill,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of    Xcw   Testameni 
Language  and   Literature,    Brandon   College^  Brandon,    Manitoba, 
The   LTniversity  of  Chicago   Press,   Chicago,   Illinois    (Historical 
and  Linguistic   Studies  in   Literature  Related  to  the  New  Testa* 
meat.     Second  Series.     Vol.  11,  Part  4). 
Dr.  MacNeill  offers  us  in  this  monograph  a  very  thorough,  almost 
exhaustive,  study  of  the  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  discussion  draws  within  its  scope  practically  the  whole  teaching 
content  of  the  Epistle,  since  it  is  all  more  or  less  closely  related  to 
the  Christology.    Hence  not  merely  the  student  of  Christology  but  also 
the  student  of  the  Epistle  in  general  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  clarify* 
ing  and  helpful.    The  author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  older  and 
more  recent  work  done  in  the  exposition  of  Hebrews  and  admirably 
succeeds   in   organizing   and    presenting  his    material.     That  he   does 
not   fully  succeed  in   reproducing  the  peculiar   Christological   idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Epistle  is  due  not  to  any  defect  jn  his  work,  but  rather 
to  the  method  of  approach   pursued.     In  Hebrews  the  Christological 
clement  is  not  the  dominant  element :  it  is  shaped  by  the  sotcriological 
element   rather   than    that    it   shapes    the   latter.     To   understand    the 
document  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  out  how  such  a  Chris- 
tology was  bound  to  arise  out  of  such  a  general  milieu  of  teaching. 
While  good  remarks  to  this  effect  are  scattered  through  the   discus- 
sion, the  total  impression  produced  in  this  line  is  not  sufftcient.     We 
also  must  consider  it  a  drawback  that  the  exposition  has  been  worked 
into  an  a   priori   scheme  of  the   development  of  Christology   in   the 
primitive  church  as  the   sub-title  indicates.     This   scheme   is   nothing 
but  the  old  liberal  scheme  according  to  which   the  sonship  of  Jesus 
was  at  the  first  purely  etbico-religious  or  at  the  most  Messianic,  and 
that   the   transcendental   aspect   which    it  bears    in   most   of   the   New 
Testament  writings   shows  the  result  of  a  gradual  deifying   process. 
For   Hebrews   this   has  the   result  that  the   author  of   the   Epbtle  is 
credited  with  a  reluctance  explicitly  to  apply  the  term  "Son"  to  the 
preexistent  state.    Also  a  tendency  is  discovered  to  emphasiic  the  true 
humanity  of  Jesus  as   counterbalancing  the   transcendental   aspect  of 
His  person,  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Synoptical  Gos- 
pels  are  believed   to   have   conserved   the   true  human  Christ  to 
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church.  We  confess  that  of  a  reluctance  to  carry  the  sonship  back 
into  the  pre-incamate  and  pre^mundane  life  of  the  Saviour  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  trace  in  the  Epistle.  On  the  contrary  the  document 
appears  to  us  in  this  aspect  even  more  explicit  and  emphatic  than  the 
Pauline  teaching.  And  as  to  the  emphasis  on  the  identification  of 
Christ  with  human  nature,  this  also  is  motived  not  by  any  desire  to 
tear  down  or  offset  the  divine  aspect,  but  arises  purely  from  soterio- 
tological  considerations,  both  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  being 
essential  to  the  Savior's  revealing  and  priestly  function.  The  modem 
aversion  to  finding  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  not  but  obscure  the  facts  especially  where  a  writing  like 
Hebrews  with  pronounced  theological  proclivities  is  concerned.  Why 
the  coordination  of  the  two  natures  should  have  been  more  impossible 
to  the  writer  than  to  coordination  of  the  two  offices  of  revealer  and 
priest  which  he  consciously  makes  in  several  passages,  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 
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Die  dltesten  Apologeien,  Texte  mit  kurzen  Einleittmgen  herausgegeben 
von  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht. 
1915.  Pp.  xi,  380.  Price  740  M.;  gbd.  840  M. 
The  editor  of  the  Index  Patristicus  and  the  Index  Apologeticus,  both 
indispensable,  has  now  issued  an  edition  of  the  early  Apologists,  giving 
a  critical  text  with  brief  apparatus  and  literary  references.  It  con- 
tains the  following:  Quadratus,  Fragmentum;  Aristides,  Apologia; 
Justinus,  Apologia;  Justiniis,  Appendix;  Justinus,  Dialogus;  Tatianus, 
Oratio  ad  Graecos;  Melito,  Fragmenta;  Athenagoras,  Supplicatio  pro 
Christianis;  together  with  an  index  nominum  and  an  index  locorum. 
The  literary  reamins  of  the  Apologists  prior  to  Irenaeus,  except  Theo- 
philus,  are  thus  brought  into  this  volume, — or  slightly  more  (the 
Eusebian  Fragments  of  Melito)  than  the  material  covered  in  the  Index 
Apologeticus,  In  brief  introductions  the  more  important  facts  about 
each  author  and  the  authorities  for  the  text  are  stated.  In  the  writings 
of  Justin  the  text  is  based  on  the  Paris  MS  and  its  variants  carefully 
recorded  in  the  critical  notes.  The  text  is  well  printed — in  clear  type 
and  attractive  format.  Quotations  are  underlined — surely  a  good 
method  and  one  that  might  be  more  generally  adopted.  The  edition 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  of  early  Christian  literature. 
Princeton,  William  P.  Armstrong. 

Soziale  Ethik  im  Judentum.  Herausgegeben  vom  Verband  der 
Deutschen  Juden.  Zweite  Auflage.  Verlegt  bei  J.  Kauffmann, 
Frankfurt  am  Main.    1914.    135  S. 
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This  interesting  and  instructive  volume  was  published  by  order  of 
the  "Verband  der  Deutschen  Juden"  at  their  fifth  convention  in  Ham- 
burg, November  9,  1913,  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social  morality,  approved  even  if  not  realized  by  present- 
day  civilization  were  first  taught  to  mankind  by  Judaism.  There  arc 
nine  essays  in  the  book.  The  Creation  of  Feltotufnan,  by  Leo  Baeck, 
Berlin ;  State  and  Society,  by  Simeon  Bernfieldt  Charlottenburg ;  Right 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice^  by  Bemhard  Breslauer,  Berlin; 
Charity,  by  Juda  Bergmann,  Berlin;  IVoffian  in  Judaism,  by  Max 
Eschelbacher,  Oiisseldorf ;  Education  and  School,  by  Moritz  Giidcmann, 
Vienna ;  The  Instruetion  of  the  People,  by  Philipp  Bloch,  Posen ;  The 
Sabbath  J  by  N,  A.  Xobel,  Frankfurt  am  Main ;  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
by  Hermann  Cohen,  Berlin.  The  notes,  consisting  of  references  to  the 
Bible  and  to  Jewish  literature^  in  support  of  the  statements  made  ifl 
the  essays,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  material  in  these  essays  which  can  be 
cited  merely  in  brief  allusions  following  the  order  given  above,  Greek 
Philosophy  discovered  man  and  defined  him  over  against  nature;  it 
was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Israel  to  discover  fellow-man.  For  the 
Jew  the  state  means  the  sovereignty  of  God.  In  such  a  state  right 
makes  might.  The  old  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  laws  make  mention 
of  charity  only  here  and  there ;  the  Jewish  laws  are  filled  from  be^n- 
ning  to  end  with  the  sf)irit  of  compassion.  The  world  stands  on  tlirec 
things:  doctrine,  worship,  love.  In  European  languages*  two  diflferent 
words  are  used  to  distinguish  man  and  wife;  the  Hebrew  terms  em- 
phasize the  unity  of  human  nature  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  sex, 
Judaism  never  exalted  love  apart  from  marriage,  as  did  the  minne- 
singers; woman  was  not  honored  as  virgin,  but  as  wife  and  mother. 
Next  to  monotheism,  nothing  characterises  Judaism  so  much  as  the 
impulse  to  mental  culture.  While  the  Bible  says  little  about  education^  it 
says  much  about  the  value  of  children,  and  education  naturally  follows 
from  such  assertions.  The  Hebrew  had  no  names  but  numl>ers  for 
the  days  of  the  week  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  for  which  the 
name  Sabbath  was  used.  God  rested  on  that  day  from  His  creative 
activity  and  thus  the  Hebrew  who  worshipped  God  in  a  special  manner 
on  that  day  was  taught  that  his  God,  unlike  the  pantheistic-mythologi- 
cal divinities  of  heathendom,  was  not  engaged  in  eternal  warfare  with  ' 
other  deities  nor  with  the  powers  of  nature  in  order  to  maintain  Him- 
self. The  Jew  ivas  to  work  six  days,  because  work  ennobles.  At  the 
same  time  work  may  absorb  the  personality;  hence,  one  day  ^vas  given 
to  rest  and  the  recovery  of  personality.  Israel's  mission  is  to  extend 
over  the  earth  the  faith  in  God's  unity;  Messiahship  is  a  name  for 
the  realization  among  men  of  the  morality  of  Jehovah;  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  in  this  sense  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  book  is  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  polemic  tone;  everything 
that  could  possibly  offend  modern  taste  is  carefully  avoided;  each  author 
strives  to  present  his  topic  in  the  most  winning  and  persuasive  manner 
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possible.  This  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  volume, 
for  it  raises  the  doubt  that  what  we  have  here  is  not  Judaism  in  its 
entire  development  but  an  interpretation  of  selected  aspects  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  modern  world  largely  because  the  greatest  of 
Abraham's  seed — Himself  rejected  by  His  brethren  and  not  once  men- 
tioned in  this  book — has  already  spread  them  among  men  through  the 
Gospel  and  His  Church.  It  is  a  strange  revelation  of  the  illiberalism 
of  liberalism  when  one  whom  the  world  considers  the  greatest  repre- 
sentative and  the  culmination  of  the  Hebrew  genius  should  be  so 
completely  ignored  in  essays  of  this  sort.  Nevertheless,  those  who  arc 
interested  in  learning  how  to  appreciate  sympathetically  the  ethical 
viewpoint  of  modem  Judaism  may  be  safely  recommended  to  read  this 
book. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa,  George  Johnson. 

Seyyid  AH  Mohammed  dit  Le  Bah,  Le  Biyan  Persan,     Traduit  du 
Persan   par   A.   L.   M.   Nicholas,   Consul   de   France   a   Tauris. 
Tome  deuxieme   1-174;   Tome  troisieme   1-162;  Tome  quatritee 
1-185.     Paris:   Librairie   Paul   Geuthner,    13   Rue  Jacob.     Tome 
deuxieme  et  tome  troisieme,  1913;  Tome  quatrieme,  19 14.    3  fr. 
50  chaque. 
The  Babi-Baha'i  movement  claims  millions  of  adherents.    Its  claim 
is  extravagant  but  it  has  its  following  not  only  in  Persia  where  it 
originated  and  in  Syria,  its  present  centre,  but  also  in  Burma,  India, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Its   representatives   are  carrying  on   an   active   and   apparently   suc- 
cessful propaganda.    It  has  a  strange  resemblance  to  Christianity  and 
for  this  reason  if  for  no  other  claims  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  religion. 

What  then  is  Babi-Baha'iism  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  takes 
us  back  over  a  thousand  years  into  the  history  of  Mohammedanism. 
Was  Mohammed  the  last  of  the  Prophets?  Most  of  his  followers 
believe  that  he  was.  The  Shi'a  Moslems,  however,  while  formally 
agreeing  with  this,  claim  that  after  Mohammed  came  twelve  Imans 
or  personal  representatives  of  God  starting  with  *Ali,  the  prophet's 
son-in-law,  and  continuing  in  this  line  until  the  twelfth  withdrew  from 
the  world  in  A.D.  873.  Thereafter  for  seventy  years  there  was  a 
period  of  "Minor  Occultation''  during  which  communication  was  main- 
tained with  the  Imam  by  means  of  one  Bab  (Gate)  after  another 
until  these  also  ceasing  there  began  the  "Greater  Occultation"  a  period 
to  continue,  so  the  Shi'as  held,  until  another  Gate  or  Bab  should 
reappear.  About  1840  these  Messianic  hopes  gained  strength  in  Persia. 
The  Shaykhis,  another  Mohammedan  sect,  proclaimed  the  coming  of 
a  Bab  in  advance  of  the  Imam  who  was  soon  to  appear.  In  a  short 
time  this  Bab  was  manifested  in  the  person  of  Mirza  'AH  Muhammad 
of    Shiraz,   a   Sayyid  or  descendant  of  the   Prophet.     His  personal 
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character  and  poetical  gifts  soon  gained  him  many  followers.  Grad- 
ually the  Bab  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  the  Imam  whom  he  pro- 
claimed. The  movement  prevailed  in  spite  of  persecution  and  suffering 
which  culminated  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bah  in  1852  at  Tabrii. 

The  writings  of  tlie  Bab  have  been  superseded  in  the  propaganda 
by  the  writings  of  the  two  later  leaders:  Baha'u'llah  (Light  of  God) 
who  until  his  death  in  1897  did  so  much  for  the  cause  that  he  is 
entitled  to  be  called  its  second  founder,  and  his  son  *Abdu*l-Baha 
the  present  head  of  the  movement  with  residence  at  Haifa,  Never- 
theless, the  student  of  religion  may  wish  to  consult  at  first  hand  the 
literary  product  of  the  original  founder  and  this  is  accessible  in  the 
present  translation  of  the  Bayan  (Exposition),  He  will  be  introduced 
to  le  jargon  Babi  and  will  be  led  to  understand  how  this  religion 
fulfils  at  least  one  present  day  condition  of  advance  in  many  circles- 
obscure  and  mystical  speculation  concerning  God  with  philanthropic 
tendencies. 

Lincoln  University,  Fa.  George  Johnson. 
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Histoire  de  L' Antique,    Eduarj>  Meyer.    Tome  premier.     Introduction 
a    Tetude    des    societes    anciennes.      (Evolution    dcs    grupcments 
humains).     Traduit  par  Maxime  David,     Paris:     Librairie  Paul 
Guenther.  13  Rue  Jacobs  VI  1912.  I-VIII,  1-284,    7  fr,  50. 
This  volume  is  a  French  translation  of  the  original  work  in  German 
of  Professor  Meyer,  corresponding  to  Band  1,  Erste  Haelfte,  of  the 
third  German  edition.  It  considers  tliree  topics,  Political  and  Social  Evo- 
lution,   Intellectual    Evolution,    and    History    and    Political    Science. 
While  the  translation  has  all  the  lucidity  and  ease  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  issued,  nevertheless  the  American  student  will  doubtless 
prefer  to  consult  the  original. 
Lincoln  University,  Fa.  George  Johnson, 


The  Armenian  Atmkening.    A  History  of  the  .'Irmentan  Church,  1820- 
1860.      By    Leon    Arpee.      Chicago:     The    University    of    Chicago 
Press,     London :     T.    Fisher   Unwin,    i    Adelphi   Terrace,      rgogi 
Pages  XL,  235,     Price,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.36. 
A  record  of  what  is  clearly  an  important  period  in  the  development 
of  Armenian  Christianity,    Founded  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (238- 
342?),  the  author  calls  the  ,^rmenian  Church  "the  first  national  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  world**  (p.  2).    Prevailingly  ritualistic  and  oriental, 
this  church   rejected  the  fiHoque,  but  branded  itself  as  schismatic  in 
its   adherence  to   the   Monophysite   heresy.     The   political    history  of 
Armenia   in   its   relation   to   Turkey,   Russia  and   Englana   is  traced, 
also   the    points   of    agreement    with   and   difference    from    Romanism, 
and  the  Romanist  emancipation  of  the  Armenian  Church.     Paulician* 
ism  (Chap,  5),  in  the  seventh  century  and  followingj  bad  its  part  in 
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the  Armenian  awakening.  Its  doctrinal  statement  in  The  Key  of 
Truth  was  Unitarian  and  as  to  ritual  almost  Puritanic,  so  that  the 
Paulician  movement  in  Armenia  became,  as  Mr.  Arpee  says,  a  pre- 
cursor of  European  Protestantism   (pp.  ix,  91). 

The  work  of.  reform  involved  the  labors  of  the  first  missionaries  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  sent  out  in  1815  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(Anglican)  and  in  1818  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Among  these  were  William  Goodell  (1831), 
H.  G.  O.  Dwight  (1832),  and  Cyrus  Hamlin  (1840).  The  inevitable 
persecutions  were  encountered,  the  chief  opposition  to  a  Protestant 
Armenian  Church  being  Matthew,  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  (1858-1865)  Catholicos  of  all  the  Armenians.  Never- 
theless evangelical  missions  arose  and  rapidly  developed  under  efficient 
leadership.  It  was  Matthew,  representing  the  genius  of  intolerance 
within  the  Orthodox  Church,  together  with  other  contributing  causes, 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  an  independent  Protestant  Armenian 
Church  (Chap.  8).  And  all  this  was  one  with  the  struggle  for  dem- 
ocracy against  the  civil-ecclesiastical  oligarchy,  issuing  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  i860,  with  beneficent  though  temporary  results  in  social, 
political  and  religious  conditions.  The  full  text  of  the  later  restored 
Turkish  Constitution  (1876)   appears  in  Appendix  II. 

Langhome,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

How  Europe  Was  IV on  For  Christianity.  Being  the  Life-stories  of 
the  Men  Concerned  in  Its  Conquest  By  M.  Wilma  Stubbs. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1913.  Pp.  309.  With  16 
full-page  Illustrations.  $1.50  net. 
In  twenty-five  chapters  Miss  Stubbs  recounts  the  missionary  con- 
quests of  Europe  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul  obeyed  the  Macedonian 
vision  to  the  labors  of  the  Moravians  and  others,  closing  with  the 
work  of  William  Carey  in  India.  With  the  beautiful  touches  of  a 
missionary  historian  who  has  enough  poetic  imagination  to  impart 
color  and  vividness  to  her  picture  without  detracting  aught  from 
historic  veracity,  we  are  made  to  see  Wulfila  the  Bishop  taking  an 
Arian  Christianity  to  the  Goths  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  We  see  St.  Patrick  (373-4^3).  though  not  himself  Irish, 
strengthening  the  already  existent  but  feeble  Christianity  in  Ireland 
and  bequeathing  to  the  world  his  great  Confession,  from  which*  ex- 
tracts are  given  in  Appendix  III.  We  see  Ninian,  Kentigem,  and 
Columba  in  Scotland,  with  the  latter's  celebrated  monastery  at  lona; 
and  Severinus,  the  hermit-missionary  in  Noricum  (ancient  southern 
Austria).  We  see  the  Irish  monk  Columbanus  with  his  companioa 
Callus  following  the  upper  Rhine  to  Lake  Zurich,  but  driven  eastward 
by  the  unwelcoming  Zurichers  to  Lake  Constance  and  Bregenz,  and 
the  founding  of  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Gall  on  the  Steinach. 
In  the  labors  of  Augustine  of  Canterbury  we  listen  to  the  story  of 
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the  conversion  of  -Sthelbertht,  the  Saxon  king,  and  the  bumble 
beginnings  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Then  follow  Paullnus  in  North- 
umbrian which  was  to  give  its  Bedc  and  Alcuin  to  the  Church;  "the 
gentle  Aidan"  and  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne.  A  chapter  (i2>  is  given 
on  "England's  Lesser  Apostles/'  among  them:  Melitus,  Cedd,  Felix, 
Birnus.  and  Wilfrid  of  York,  In  Friesland  we  have  Amandus,  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,  St.  Eligius,  Wilfrid  of  York  (as  above),  Willibrord,  and 
Willehad.  A  chapter  for  Win f rid,  known  to  us  better  as  Boniface, 
the  apostle  to  Germany,  w^ith  his  monastery  at  Fulda,  Then  come 
Ansgar  of  Hamburg,  the  brothers  Cyril  (Constantine)  and  Methodius 
of  Thessalonica  among  the  Slavs,  and  the  first  part  closes  with  a 
notice  of  some  of  the  martyred  missionaries,  notably  Trudpert  in  the 
Black  Forest,  Kjlian  in  Franconia,  the  Saxon  brothers  Hcwald  in 
northern  Germany,  Wenceslaus,  Adelbert,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and 
the   Wendish  emperor  Gottschalk, 

All  the  above  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  book,  under  the  general 
caption  of  "The  Age  of  Heroes,"  Part  I!.,  on  "Darkness  and  Day- 
break," takes  up  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Raymund  Lull,  Bartholom^ 
de  las  Casas,  the  Jesuits  Loyola,  Xavicr  ct  aL,  Hans  and  Gertrude 
Egede  in  Greenland,  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
and  doses  with  Ziegeiibalg,  Pliitschau,  Schultxe,  Schwartz,  and  Carey 
in  India,  Five  appendices  arc  added  at  the  close  of  the  book,  the  last 
being  a  chronological  table  from  St.  Paul  to  William  Carey, 

Miss  Stubbs  has  told  a  wonderful  story  and  told  it  well.  What 
she  has  here  gathered  together  some  have  doubtless  read  before  as 
separate  accounts.  But  it  is  surely  a  mental  stimulus  and  a  matter 
that  brings  joy  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  to 
have  these  wonderful  works  of  God  so  comprehensively  set  forth,  a 
sort  of  missionary  processional,  moving  in  the  slow  but  triumphant 
redemption  of  Europe  out  of  the  barbaric  shadows  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  paganism  into  the  purer  light  of  modem  Christianity.  And 
this  triumph,  it  is  well  to  recall,  came  not  by  force  of  human  arma- 
ment, but  by  an  industrious  and  courageous  devotion  to  the  essential 
facts  of  our  faith. 

Langhame,  Pa,  Benjamin  F,  Paist,  Ji* 
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The   Plan   of  Salvation.     Five   Lectures    Delivered   at   the   Princeton 
Summer  School  of  Theology,  June  191 4,     By  Benjamik  B.  W,«- 
FIELD,  A  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,     1915.     i2mo;  pp,  144* 
This  book  is  made  up,  as  the  title  page  intimate*!,  of  five  lectures 

delivered  at  the  Princeton  Summer  School  of  Theology,  June  ^12, 1^4^ 
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They  are  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  varying  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  held  by  any  large  parties  in  the  church 
concerning  God's  procedure  in  saving  men. 

In  the  first  lecture  these  differing  conceptions  are  passed  in  rapid 
review,  in  an  ascending  order.  First  the  fundamental  opposition  of 
Naturalism  and  Supematuralism  is  pointed  out ;  then  the  division  among 
the  Supematuralists  between  Sacerdotalists  and  Evangelicals  is  indi- 
cated; next  the  Universalistic  and  Particularistic  varieties  of  Evan- 
gelicals are  distinguished;  and  lastly  the  several  kinds  of  Partktdarists 
are  intimated.  The  outcome  is  to  fix  on  Infralapsarian  Calvinism  as  the 
only  tenable  conception.  This  lecture  is  accompanied  with  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  several  views  which  is  supposed  to  facilitate  their 
understanding. 

The  subsequent  lectures  more  fully  explain  the  several  generic  views. 
The  Naturalistic  view  is  taken  up  in  the  second  lecture  under  the  name 
of  Autosoterism.  It  is  shown  how  widely  spread  Autosoterism  is 
among  the  churches,  despite  their  universal  official  proclamation  of 
Supematuralism.  The  outcome  is,  however,  to  exhitnt  Autosoterism 
as  essentially  anti-Christian.  The  third  lecture  discusses  Sacerdotalism 
and  points  out  its  implication  of  a  mechanical  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  salvation.  The  inconsequences  of  Universalistic  Evangelicalism  are 
exposed  in  the  fourth  lecture.  In  the  fifth,  Calvinism  is  presented  as  the 
only  consequent  Supematuralism,  the  only  thorough  Evangelicalism^ 
and  the  only  rational  Universalism ;  as,  in  a  word,  the  conservator  of 
Christianity  in  its  purity  as  over  against  defection  from  its  fundamental 
principles  on  this  side  or  that  The  several  varities  of  Calvinism  are 
distinguished  and  reasons  assigned  for  prefering  Infralapsarianism,  as 
over  against  whether  Supralapsarianism  on  the  one  side  or  Post- 
redemptionism  in  any  of  its  forms  on  the  other. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Jesus  and  Politics,  An  Essay  Toward  an  Ideal  By  Harold  B. 
Shepheard,  M.A.  With  Introduction  by  Vida  D.  Scudder.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  68i  Fifth  Avenue.  191 5.  8vo; 
pp.  xxxii,  145. 

This  is  an  eamest  and  interesting,  but  somewhat  disguised  plea  for 
Christian  Socialism.  The  author  believes  that  Christ's  plan  was  that 
men  should  "be  whole  and  poor",  having  no  property  of  their  own  but 
enjoying  the  wealth  of  the  world  as  the  common  property  of  all;  that 
this  social  ideal  can  be  attained  only  as  the  State  shall  combine  the 
rapidly  forming  trusts  and  herself  assume  control  of  all  things;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  would  have  Christ's  will 
done  on  earth  to  enter  politics  and  so  seek  to  bring  in  the  Christian 
state.  Those  of  us  who  know  something  of  the  history  of  socialistic 
movements  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Shepheard  characterize 
justice  as  "that  second-rate  virtue  which  Jesus  never  praised",  to  find 
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hitn  decrying  alt  creeds  but  his  own  socialistic  one,  and  to  discover  not 
one  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  necessary  to  wisdom  and  strength 
in  political  as  in  other  reforms.    This  attitude,  however,  impresses  us  as 
being  as  damaging  as  it  b  not  unexpected. 
Princeton.  WaxiAM  Bsentok  Greene;  Jr. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

ChHst  or  Napoleon^Wkichf  A  Study  of  the  Cure  for  World  Mili- 
tarism and  the  Church's  Scandal  of  Division.  By  Peter  Ainslie, 
Minister  Christian  Temple,  Baltimore,  Author  of  "God  and  Me", 
"^My  Brother  and  I",  'The  Message  of  the  Disciples*',  etc  New 
York,   Chicago,    Toronto,    London    and    Edinburgh:     Fleming   H. 

^        Re  veil  Company,    191 5.    8vo;  pp.  g6. 

This  is  an  earnest  and  strong  plea  for  universal  and  premanent  peace 
and  for  visible  as  well  as  spiritual  church  unity.  It  is  weakened  by  the 
mysticism  which  the  author  avows  and  by  the  disregard  of  the  primacf 
of  justice  which  he  reveals.  Christian  feeling  c^n  be  discriminated  ai 
such  only  by  Christian  doctrine  and  peace  which  does  not  rest  00  jiis- 
tice  is  wrong. 

Princeton.  Wiluam   Brehton  Geeene,  Jil 

Jesus  as  He  IVas  and  Is,    A  Modern  Attempt  to  set  forth  the  Abiding 
Significance  of  Jesus  Christ    By  Samuel  G.  Craig,  A.M.,  B.D.^  Min* 
ister  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,    New  York: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    8vo;  pp,  288. 
The  functions  of  the  pastor  and  the  doctor  are  happily  combined  in 
the  minister  of   the  North  Church  of  Pitts btirgh.     Mr.  Craig,  in  the 
Preface  of  his  volume,  speaks  of  these  discourses  as  "Sermon^Lectures", 
and  they  deserve  the  title.    Their  solid  substance  and  attractive  Utenuy 
form  will  recall  to  some  of  the  older  members  of  his  congregation  the 
angelic  Doctor,  A.  A.  Hodge,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  gave  many  a  course  of  Sermon^Lectures  which  attracted  and  fasci- 
nated the  leading  minds  of  all  the  region  round  about.     Dr»  Warfield, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Hodge  in  bis  Chair  at  Princeton,  and  who  writes  an 
introduction  to  the  volume,  was  once  a  regular  attendant  of  tiic  church 
while  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  occasional 
preacher  in  it,  and  he  also  illuminated  the  great  themes  which  Mr.  Craig 
now  discusses.     Such  a  set  of  *'Sermon -Lectures"  suggests  that  Mr, 
Craig  still  has  hearers  who  hear  with  the  spirit  and  understanding. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  discuss,  with  unusual  clarity  of  style,  keen 
insight  and  cogent  logic,  the  burning  issues  of  modem  theological  con- 
troversy with  such  simplicity  of  manner  that  the  uninstructed  might 
fancy  that  it  is  easy  to  write  such  sermons.     But  it  is  not   easy,  as 
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everyone  knows  who  has  ever  tried.  A  too  small  book-shelf  will  hold 
those  which  have  been  recently  written  on  the  conservative  side  of  the 
great  debate.  Deniers  or  questioners  of  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Word,  by  the  amount  of  their  literary  output, 
put  us  to  shame  who  ought  to  have  been  more  prompt  and  faithful  in 
re-affirming  the  ancient  faith  of  His  people.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Craig  and  his  congregation,  that  he  has  done  his  work  so  well 

The  fifteen  sermons  all  revolve  about  Jesus.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  we  should  speak  of  Him  as  the  Gospels  do,  as  "Jesus",  yet  we  con- 
fess to  a  certain  shrinking  from  following  even  this  biblical  usus 
loquendi.  The  cant  of  rationalism  affects  an  over-use  of  the  word 
"Jesus",  when  "Lord  Jesus"  would  be  more  fitting.  Mr.  Craig  discusses, 
in  successive  chapters:  Ci)  Jesus  and  His  Place  in  the  Christian 
Religion.  (2)  Whence  came  Jesus?  (3)  Why  Jesus  came.  (4)  Jesus 
as  King.  (5)  Jesus  as  our  -Exantple.  (6)  Jesus  as  a  Preacher.  (7) 
Jesus  as  a  Miracle-Worker.  (8)  Jesus  as  a  Healer.  (9)  Jesus  as  One 
Who  Died.  (10)  Jesus  as  the  Regenerator  of  Character.  (11)  Jesus  as 
the  Regenerator  of  Society.  (12)  Jesus  as  a  Man  and  as  a  Friend. 
(13)  Jesus  as  a  Judge.  (14)  Jesus  and  His  Place  in  the  Cosmos. 
(15)  Jesus  as  the  Coming  One. 

These  topks  might  all  be  treated,  and  often  have  been,  by  those  bent 
on  evading  the  real  issues.  Mr.  Craig,  on  the  contrary,  faces  them 
calmly,  quietly,  sometimes  almost  too  quietly  for  one  whose  blood 
tingles  when  he  thinks  of  the  baseness  with  which  Oirist  is  wounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  these  "Sermon- 
Lectures",  it  was  no  doubt  wiser  to  hold  in  check  even  righteous  abhor« 
rence.  The  very  first  sentence  in  the  book  shows  how  serious  the 
matter  is:  "The  center  of  controversy  to-day  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians  has  to  do  with  the  i^ace  that  Jesus  Himself 
occupies  in  the  religion  that  He  founded."  What  an  extraordinary 
situation  it  is  in  whkh,  to-day,  we  find  ourselves!  Nbt  long  ago, 
we  might  have  adopted  Livy's  phrase,  jam  prxmum  omnium  satis  constat, 
but  now,  the  very  truisms  of  the  centuries  are  written  with  interrogation 
marks.  Was  there  ever  a  Jesus?  Is  He  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels?  Or 
must  we  bow  to  the  mock  Jesus  whose  portrait  is  now  being  painted 
by  those  who  think  themselves  better  artists  than  the  evangelists  were? 
These  are  questions  which  any  minister  at  any  moment  must  be  ready 
to  face,  and  he  will  need  all  his  piety  and  all  his  learning  to  do  it 
well.  Mr.  Craig  does  face  them  with  courage  and  address,  and  although 
we  might  suppose  that  a  church  so  schooled  in  the  fundamentals  would 
not  need  it,  even  there,  no  doubt,  the  germs  of  evil  may  poison  the 
atmosphere.  This  necessitates  sharp  and  exact  definition,  discrimi- 
nating exposure  of  error,  adjustment  of  the  old  formulas  to  the  pre- 
cise need  of  the  hour,  so  that  the  things  most  surely  believed  may  be 
more  surely  believed  than  ever  before.  The  virus  of  pantheistic 
Rationalism  is  very  catching,  and  Mr.  Craig,  who  preaches,  as  his 
predecessors  have  done  at  times,  to  an  audience  partly  of  theologues 
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and  theological  Professors,  does  well  to  give  them  strong  meat  He 
makes  no  parade  of  his  readings  but,  evidently,  he  has  read  and  thou^^t 
for  himself,  and  can  say  at  the  dose  of  the  chapter:  "To  perceive, 
however,  that  Jesus  is  the  object  of  religion,  is  to  perceive  that  He  is 
the  living  One  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  hence  that 
the  attitude  we  take  up  toward  Him  is  indeed  a  matter  of  weal  or  woe, 
of  heaven  or  hell,  of  life  or  death/' 

The  argument  follows  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  rationalistic  line 
of  battle  with  persistence  and  skill ;  driving  the  foe  from  their  trenches, 
vindicating  at  every  point  that  Jesus  is  the  object  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  not  its  mere  subject — ^showing  that  the  Gospels  picture 
Him  as  He  was  and  is,  and  do  not  present  a  mirage  of  the  truth  with- 
out body  or  substance.  With  this  beginning,  the  preacher  follows  the 
topics  given  above  and  clears  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  faith  from 
the  rubbish  that  critical  vandalism  has  encumbered  it  with.  The 
rationalistic  positions  are  clearly  and  fairly  stated,  and  convincingly 
refuted  w^ithout  heat  of  passion,  in  the  dry  light  of  fact  and  in  the  sober 
garb  of  truth. 

We  have  space  only  for  some  samples:  The  chapter  on  **Jcsus  as 
One  Who  Died**,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  strong,  Mr,  Craig  grounds 
himself  on  the  classic  passages  which  affirm  the  primacy  of  the  Cross 
in  the  scheme  of  saving  grace,  but  his  citation  of  them  is  not  pro 
forma;  they  arc  not  mere  proof  texts,  but  woven  into  the  substance 
of  his  own  reasoning.  *'Now  what  was  true  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  is  scarcely  less  true  of  the  Church  of  all  ages.  No  important 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  assigned  to  the  death  of 
Christ  a  place  of  subordinate  importance*  Whether  we  have  regard  to 
the  writings  of  their  representative  theologians,  or  whether  we  have 
regard  to  the  statements  of  their  official  creeds,  or  whether  we  have 
regard  to  the  thoughts  embodied  in  their  songs  and  hymns  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  all  agreed  in  assigning  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  place  of 
central  importance*  Catholics  and  Protestants  unite  in  recognizing  the 
Cross  as  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
*L^mb  that  was  slain'*" 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  Mr.  Craig,  in  the  title  of 
his  book,  and  his  Preface,  claims  that  it  is  a  "modem  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  abiding  significance  of  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  viii.),  his  is  the 
modernity  which  rests  back  squarely  and  unmistakably  upon  the  fun- 
damental verities.  He  is  both  a  traditionalist  and  a  modernist  in  the 
best  senses  of  these  much-abused  words.  He  does  obeisance  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  norm  and  warrant  for  all  doctrines,  but  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  Scripture  is  corroborated  by  the  faith  which  it  created 
and  nurtures.  It  is  in  this  that  the  strength  of  the  book  lies.  The 
Bible,  the  Church  and  the  Reason  stand  in  their  appointed  relation  to 
each  other.  The  written  w^ord  is  supreme ;  it  is  handed  town  to  us  by 
the  church  which  believes  it ;  and  it  issues  in  these  lectures  and  elsewhere, 
in  a  reasoned  faith.    In  the  diapter  just  cited,  as  in  all  the  others,  the 
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author  opens  to  us  the  Scriptures  with  an  insight  and  understanding 
that  give  the  reader  a  comfortable  sense  that  his  feet  are  on  the  rock. 
He  quotes  from  modem  writers,  Dr.  Denny,  Dr.  Dale  and  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn;  but  one  never  loses  for  a  moment,  the  feeling  that  this  is  a 
Biblical  theology  in  the  most  exact  sense  with  which  he  has  indoc- 
trinated  his  people.  Almost  any  chapter  would  afford  illustration  of  his 
method,  which  is  carried  consistently  throughout  the  volume. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Jesus  as  a  Preacher"  (pp.  116-117),  we  read: 
"The  question  that  is  constantly  at  issue  has  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  the  Christian  or  the  non-Christian  is  justified  in  believing 
as  he  does.  All  Christianity  asks  for,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  fair 
hearing  and  a  just  verdict.  Otherwise,  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
Christian  devotion  and  Christian  churches  asyltmis  for  the  feeble- 
minded. The  first  charge  we  bring  against  the  non-Christian  is  that 
he  is  irrational.  We  believe  in  Christ  because  it  is  the  only  rational 
thing  to  do." 

The  chapter  on  "Jesus  as  a  Miracle-Worker",  carries  the  author  into 
the  regions  where  controversy  is  no  longer  merely  an  affair  of  the 
schools  alone,  but  has  been  taken  up  by  popular  novelists,  writers  in  the 
"flash"  magazines,  and  be  it  said  with  reverence,  the  infallible  theo- 
logians of  the  secular  Press,  who  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
settle  the  matter  by  a  criterion  of  truth  found  rather  "Inside  the  Cup", 
than  inside  the  Btble.  Mr.  Craig  wisely  disdains  conducting  his  argu- 
ment on  quite  this  level,  but  takes  a  f oeman  worthy  of  his  steel :  '^Pro- 
fessor Foster  of  the  University  of  Chicago  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  man  cannot  be  intellectually  honest  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
in  miracles."  To  this,  Mr.  Craig  replies  (p.  131)  :  "Miracles  enter  into 
the  very  substance  of  Christianity,  so  that  Christianity  without  its 
miracles  would  not  be  Oiristianity  at  all."  And  again,  on  page  139: 
"The  miracles  of  Christianity  are  organically  tmited.  Taken  together 
they  form  a  system  that  finds  its  center  in  the  great  fact  of  redemp- 
tion and  so  a  system  that  finds  its  center  in  Christ  himself."  He  argues 
his  case  with  vigor. 

In  the  last  three  lectures,  Mr.  Craig  traverses  the  familiar  ground  of 
eschatology ;  familiar,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  always  believed  in  the 
value  of  truth  in  the  whole  and  not  merely  in  its  easiest  parts ;  though, 
of  course,  much  less  to  those  who  have  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  denial 
and  ground  their  hopes  for  the  future  not  on  established  fact  or  divine 
promise,  but  on  pride  and  prestunption.  Mr.  Craig  makes  no  attempt  at 
eloquence,  but  continues  his  argument  with  his  wonted  calmness,  citing 
the  Scriptures  with  point  and  effect,  and  letting  them  carry  their  own 
message. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  deals  with  what  we  must  regard  as  "the  fly 
in  the  ointment*'  of  a  considerable  section  of  present-day  thinking 
which,  in  general,  belongs  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence.  Our  Pre- 
millennial  friends  are  so  good,  so  devout  and  so  generally  right,  that  we 
must  not  do  more  than  wish,  and  perhaps  pray,  that  they  may  come  to 
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a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth  (as  they;  no  doubt,  pray  for  us),  and 
be  thankful  that  Mr.  Craig,  in  addition  to  the  other  virtues  and  graces 
of  his  book,  has  not  spared  to  point  out  the  serious  reasons  why  the 
analogy  of   faith  and  reason  and  the  specific  teachings  of   the   New^ 
Testament,  lead  to  a  sounder  conclusion  than  theirs* 

Wie  can  give  no  more  than  an  impression  of  the  value  of  these  Sermon- 
Lectures,  which  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  theologicat  litera^ 
ture  of  the  day.  They  may  perhaps  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  those] 
who  fancy  they  have  dethroned  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  that  we 
are  dependent  on  the  latest  and  most  audacious  loop-the-loop  flights  of 
theological  aeroplaning.  We  await  the  result  with  little  doubt  as  to 
the  final  crash,  and  are  content  to  follow  the  more  sober  guidance  of 
Mr.  Craig.  He  maintains  hts  balance,  and  though  without  high  flig 
is  on  terra  fir  ma, 

Dr,  Warfield's  introduction  to  the  book  is  after  his  manner.     WitM 
unwonted  fervency  of  eloquence  he  expounds  the  verse  **Jesus  Qirist, 
the   same  yesterday,  to-day  and    forever*' — a   fit   prologue   to   such   a 
book.     Ministers,  elders   and    Sunday   School    teachers    would   find   it 
profitable  to  read — or,  better,  study — the  whole  book. 

New  York,  Joflif  Fox 

My  Sermon-Notes,    By  C.  H,  Spujigeon.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Four 
vols.    1912.    Pp.  389,  ^78,  381,  405. 

This  work  comprises  "a  selection  from  outlines  of  discourses  de* 
livcred  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  with  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions" ;  equally  divided  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The 
same  method  is  pursued  throughout — a  brief  introduction,  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  text,  followed  by  illustrations  drawn  from  various 
sources.  We  arc  impressed  anew  with  Spurgeon's  marvellous  horailetic 
fertility,  his  ingenuity,  sometimes  strained,  in  drawing  from  the  text 
all  that  it  may  possibly  contain.  In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  preacher 
an  analysis  less  detailed  and  exhaustive  would  ordinarily  be  more 
effective*  He  would  find  Spurgeon's  method  as  cumbrous  as  David 
found  the  armor  of  SauL  This  indeed  Spurgeon  recognises,  **The 
outlines  were  not  written  to  be  used  as  they  are.  True,  they  may 
filled  up  with  choice  original  matter,  and  employed  as  frameworks  in' 
their  present  form ;  but  more  probably  they  will  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
built  up  in  another  shape,  or  they  will  be  cut  into  halves,  or  portions  of 
them  will  be  united  with  other  reiaterials"  (2:  VI),  The  evangelical  and 
evangelistic  spirit  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  the  Gospel  is  presented  in 
its  simplicity  and  power. 

Admirable  as  these  volumes  are  in  many  respects,  they  should  be 
used  with  caution.  The  better  helps  of  this  kind  are,  the  more  readily 
do  they  lend  themselves  to  abuse.  Spurgeon  has  himself  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  in  the  preface  to  every  volume,  *i  have  prepared  these 
frameworks,  not  to  encourage  indolence,  but  to  help  bewildered  indu^ 
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try;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  written  so  much  as  to  enable  any  man 
to  preach  wkhout  thought,  nor  so  little  as  to  leave  a  weary  mind  with- 
out help"  (1:6).  "I  hope  to  lend  a  handful  of  chips  or  shavings,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  bundle  of  fire-wood,  to  a  brotfier  with  which  he  may  kindle 
a  fire  on  his  own  hearth,  and  prepare  food  for  his  i>eople.  Possibly  a 
lazy  brother  may  boil  his  own  pot  with  my  sticks,  but  even  that  I  shall 
not  deplore  so  long  as  the  food  is  well  cooked.  Should  I  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  a  helper  to  the  utterly  idle  man,  by  tempting  him  to 
gather  no  fuel  of  his  own,  I  shall  not  even  then  view  the  matter  with 
despair,  for  perhaps  the  idler  may  burn  his  fingers  in  the  operation; 
and  I  shall  fall  hack  upon  the  consideration  that  he  would  have  taken 
wood  from  some  oUier  pile  if  he  had  not  met  with  mine"  (2:  VI).  ''I 
hope  and  believe  that  these  notes  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  persons 
who  fail  to  think  for  themselves.  .  .  .  My  outlines  are  meant  to  be  aids 
to  preparation,  and  nothing  more**  (3:  V).  "It  was  never  my  design  to 
help  men  to  deliver  a  message  which  is  not  their  own.  It  is  ill  when 
prophets  steal  their  prophecies  from  one  another,  for  then  they  are 
likely — all  of  them — ^to  become  false  prophets.  But  as  die  young 
prophet  borrowed  an  axe  of  a  friend,  and  was  not  censured  for  it  so 
long  as  the  strokes  he  gave  with  it  were  his  own,  so  may  we  refrain 
from  condemning  those  who  find  a  theme  suggested  for  them,  and 
a  line  of  thought  laid  before  them,  and  with  all  their  hearts  use  them  in 
speaking  to  the  people.  This  should  not  be  dieir  custom:  every  man 
should  have  an  axe  of  his  own,  and  have  no  need  to  cry,  'Alas,  Master ! 
it  was  borrowed';  but  there  are  times  of  special  pressure,  bodily  sick- 
ness, or  mental  weariness,  wherein  a  man  is  glad  of  brotherly  help,  and 
may  use  it  without  question.  For  such  occasions  I  have  tried  to 
provide"  (4:  VIII). 

The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  warning  so  frequently 
indicates  how  real  is  the  danger.  The  occasional  use  of  helps  of  this 
kind  may  be  justified,  but  occasional  easily  slips  into  habitual.  When 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  asked,  **What  do  you  think  of  the  benefit  of 
using  books  of  sermon-plans?"  he  replied,  "They  will  help  you  when 
you  know  how  to  use  them;  that  is,  when  you  don't  need  them. 
Before  that  don't  smother  yourself  with  them"  (Yale  Lectures,  I, 
p.  236). 

In  Vol.  3,  page  50  Hames  is  thrice  written  for  Harms. 

Princeton,  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

PauVs  Message  for  To-day,    By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,    George  H.  Doran 
Co.     1914.    Pp.  270.    $1.25  net. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  i— The  Message  of  Paul's 
Life.  The  course  of  it  is  traced  from  his  conversion  to  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  apt  and  helpful  lessons  are  drawn  at  every  step.  2 — The 
Message  of  his  Letters.  Passages  are  selected  from  a  number  of  his 
Epistles,  and  the  great  truths  contained  in  them  are  applied  to  the 
conditions  of  our  own  time. 
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The  volume  is  written  in  the  clear  and  flowing  style  that  is  familiar 
to  multitudes  of  readers  everywhere,  and  the  teaching  throughout  Ls 
comforting,  helpful,  gracious.  Dr.  Miller's  rare  power  of  illustration 
and  application  finds  ample  scope  in  this  study  of  the  great  apostle. 

Princeton,  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Fifty-fwo  Story  Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls,  By  Rev.  Howard  J.  Cmuy- 
LEY.    George  H.  Doran  Co.    Pp.  126.    75  cents  net 

The  increased  attention  given  to  the  children  in  the  service*  of  the 
Church  is  a  wholesome  sign.  Sermons  to  children  are  taking  a  recog- 
nized and  important  place  in  homiletic  literature. 

Mr.  Chi  Id  ley  has  well  named  his  addresses  story  talks  and  not 
jermons.  They  are  very  brief,  covering  generally  not  more  than  two 
pages,  and  many  of  them  are  concerned  simply  with  questions  of 
manners  or  morals.  There  is  a  notable  absence  of  the  religious  appeal, 
and  of  Scripture,  in  a  large  part  of  the  talks»  and  this  is  the  most 
serious  defect  of  the  volume.  The  preacher  should  never  fail  to  lay 
the  basis  of  morals  in  religion. 

The  style  is  terse  and  clear,  and  truth  is  often  put  in  a  striking  way. 
Why  is  Oliver  Cromwell  dubbed,  Sirf  (p.  36) ;  and  is  it  true  that 
comets  "never  have  trees  or  flowers  on  them  because  they  arc  *tramp 
stars'?"   (p.   17). 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev,  J.  D. 
Jones,  M..\.,  B.D,    George  H.  Doran  Co.    1914^    Pp.  328.    $1.50  net. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  twenty-three  sermons.  The  first,  from 
which  the  title  is  taken,  dwells  upon  the  thought  of  the  Oivine  Sov- 
ereignty as  peculiarly  needed  in  tliis  age  when  "to  a  large  extent  we 
have  lost  the  sense  of  religious  awe,  of  reve'rence,  and  of  godly  feaw^m] 
It  is  well  said,  **A  genial  humanitarianism  will  never  carry  a  Church  IflM 
victory**  (p.  6).  The  sermons  are  strong  and  clear,  dealing  with  great 
themes  in  a  straightforward,  manly,  Scriptural  fashion.  The  chief 
defect  of  style  is  the  inordinate  use  of  /,  which  occurs  in  a  single  ser- 
mon no  less  than  forty-hve  times. 

Princeton,  J,  Ritchie  Skits. 

The  New  Testament  in  Life  and  Literature,    By  Jane  T.  Stoddart. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1914.  Pp.  508. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  The  Old  Testament  in  Life  and 
Literature^  by  the  same  author;  and  is  similar  to  Prothero*s  Psalms  in 
Hmnan  Life.  The  New  Testament  as  a  whole  and  The  Gospels  are 
treated  in  the  opening  chapters.  Then  the  several  books  are  taken  in 
order,  and  various  passages  are  illustrated  from  history  and  from  all 
forms  of  literature.  Books  of  this  kind  furnish  the  roost  impresshrc 
witness  to  the  richness,  variety,  and  power  of  the  Scripture.     We  sec 
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why  it  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  of  all  peoples  and  tongues,  have 
found  here  unfailing  guidance  and  comfort  and  strength.  Faith  is 
strengthened  as  we  mark  how  impregnable  is  the  rock  on  which  it  builds. 

The  work  is  well  done.  Of  course  no  book  of  this  kind  may  pretend 
to  be  exhaustive,  but  the  field  covered  is  very  broad.  The  preface 
suggests  how  great  was  the  labor  involved.  'The  material  has  been 
gathered  in  my  private  reading,  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
nothing  whatever  has  been  borrowed  from  anthologies  or  homiletic 
sources.  Foreign  literature  has  again  been  largely  used,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  mentioned  in  the  foot-notes  all  translations  have  been  made 
at  first  hand."  A  copious  Index  of  Texts,  a  Short  Index  to  the  Gospel 
Story,  and  a  General  Index,  place  this  ample  store  of  material  within 
easy  reach  of  the  reader. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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Money  and  Transportation  in  Maryland  1720-1765,     Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  under  the 

Direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy  and 

Political  Science.    Series  XXXIII,  No.  i.    By  Clarence  P.  Gould, 

Ph.D.,  Michael  O.  Fisher  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 

Wooster.     Baltimore:     The  Johns  Hopkins   Press.     1915.     8vo; 

pp.  176. 

'This  study  forms  the  second  installment  of  what  is  intended  to  be 

ultimately  a  complete  economic  history  of  Maryland  between  1720  and 

1765.    The  first  part,  entitled  The  Land  System  in  Maryland,  1720-1765, 

appeared  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Series  XXXI,  No.  i. 

Work  on  the  Agricultural  System  is  now  under  way." 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  series  from  the  number  before  us,. it  will  be 
both  exceedingly  interesting  and  exceedingly  able. 
Princeton.  Wiluam  Brenton  Qieene,  Jr. 

Social  and  Labor  Needs  of  Farm  Women.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Report  No.  103.  (Com- 
piled in  the  Office  of  Information,  G.  W.  Wharton,  Chief.)  Ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  farm  women  in  response  to  an 
inquiry,  "How  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  better  meet 
the  Needs  of  Farm  House  Wives",  with  special  reference  to  the 
provision  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  home 
economics  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1914,  providing  for  cooperative 
ag^icukural  extension  work,  etc.  Washington :  Government  Print- 
ing Office.    1915.    Pp.  100. 
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A  just  and,  therefore,  valuable  presentation  of  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  needs  of  farm  women.  These  difficulties  would  seem  to  be 
long  hours,  inefficient  help,  and  isolation  from  church  and  social 
privileges. 

Princeton,  Wxluam   Brektok  Greene,  J», 

Thf  Domestic  Needs  of  Farm  IV amen;  Report  J^o.  104.    The  Ednca- 

tional  Needs  of  Farm  Women;  Report  No.  105.     The  Economic 
Needs  of  Farm  Women;  Report  No.  106.    Pamph.,  pp.  100,  pp.  88. 
pp,  100.     United  States  Departmem  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  the 
Secretary.    Washington:     Government  Printing  Office.     19I5» 
Even    if   these   papers   did   not  contain    much   valuable   information 
as  to  existing  conditions  and  many  useful  hints  for  the  amelioration 
of  these,  they  would  be  well  worth  while  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  question  to  which  they  call  attention. 
Princeton,  N,  /.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

A  Public  Recreation  System  for  Newark.     Suggestions  and  »Recom- 
mendations    by    the    City    Plan    Commission.     Pamph.,     pp.    ja 
Newark,  N.  J, :     L,  J.   Hondham  Printing  Co.     191S. 
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Princeton,  N.  /,  WtixtAM  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Series  XXXIII  Xo.  2,  Johns 
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under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political 
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Like  the  other  papers  of  these  series  which  from  time  to  time  have 

been  noticed  in  this  Review,  this   is  padced  with  well   digested  and 

arranged  information  not  hitherto  made  available. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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chichte  des  Trienter  Predigtreformdekretes.  i. 
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JESUS'    MISSION,    ACCORDING    TO    HIS    OWN 
TESTIMONY 

(Synoptics) 

Under  the  title  of  ''  7  came':  the  express  self-testimony 
of  Jesus  to  the  purpose  of  His  sending  and  His  coming/' 
Adolf  Hamack  has  published  a  study  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  are  intro- 
duced by  the  words  "I  came"  or,  exceptionally,  "I  was 
sent",  or  their  equivalents.*  These,  says  he,  are  "program- 
matic" sayings,  and  deserve  as  such  a  separate  and  compre- 
hensive study,  such  as  has  not  heretofore  been  given  to 
them.  In  his  examination  of  them,  he  pursues  the  method 
of,  first,  gathering  the  relevant  sayings  together  and  sub- 
jecting them  severally  to  a  critical  and  exegetical  scrutiny ; 
and,  then,  drawing  out  from  the  whole  body  of  them  in 
combination  Jesus'  own  testimony  to  His  mission. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  his  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  passages,  Hamack  proceeds  on  the  same  presupposi- 
tions which  govern  his  dealing  with  the  Synoptic  tradition 
in  general;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  presuppositions  of  the 
"Liberal"  criticism,  which  he  applies,  however,  here  as 
elsewhere,  with  a  certain  independence.  It  goes  without 
saying  also,  therefore,  that  the  passages  emerge  from  his 
hands  in  a  very  mauled  condition;  brought  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  bring  them,  even  with  violence,  into  line  with 
the  "Liberal"  view  of  what  the  mission  of  Jesus  ought  to 
have  been.  It  is  reassuring,  however,  to  observe  that,  even 
so,  they  cannot  be  despoiled  of  their  central  testimony. 
That  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  to  have  come — to  have  been 


^Zeitschrift  fiir  Theohgie  und  Kirche,  1912,  xxii,  pp.  1-30. 
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sent — on  a  mission  of  salvation,  of  salvation  of  the  lost, 
Harnack  is  constrained  to  present  as  their  primary  content 
By  the  side  of  this,  it  is  true»  he  places  a  second  purpose — 
to  fulfil  the  law,  that  is,  to  fill  it  out,  to  complete  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  says,  Jesus'  self-testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
"the  purpose  of  His  coming,  and  tlierewith  His  significance, 
are  given  in  this — ^that  He  is  at  once  Saviour  and  Law- 
giver". Behind  both  lies,  no  doubt,  love,  as  the  propulsive 
cause — "I  came  to  minister'* — and  yet  Jesus  is  perfectly 
aware  that  His  purpose  is  not  to  be  attained  without  tur- 
moil and  strife — *'I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  land  and  to 
bring  a  sword/'  These  sayings,  he  remarks  in  conclusion, 
contain  very  few  words;  and  yet  is  not  really  everything 
said  in  them?  Shall  we  call  it  an  accident  that  *'under  the 
superscription  *I  came*,  the  purpose,  the  task,  the  manner 
of  Jesus*  work,  all  seem  to  be  really  exhaustively  stated,  and 
even  the  note  of  a  bitter  and  plaintive  longing  is  not 
lacking"? 

It  seems  to  be  well  worth  while  to  follow  Hamack*s  ex- 
ample and  to  make  this  series  of  sayings  in  which  our 
Lord's  testimony  to  the  nature  of  His  mission  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Synoptic  record,  the  object  of  a 
somewhat  careful  examination.  Approaching  them  free 
from  the  '*Liberar"  presuppositions  which  condition  Har- 
nack's  dealing  with  them,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  from 
them  a  more  objective  understanding  than  he  has  been  able 
to  attain  of  how  Jesus  really  thought  of  His  mission. 


I 


Our  diflferences  with  Hamack  begin  with  even  so  simple 
a  matter  as  the  collection  of  the  passages.  He  discovers 
eight,  as  follovts:  Mat,  x.  34  ft  ;=  Lk.  xii.  51,  53;  Mlc  ii* 
17  ^=  Mat  ix.  13  —  Lk.  v.  32;  Mk.  x.  45  =  Mat  xx  28; 
Lk.  xii.  49;  Lk.  xix.  10;  Lk.  ix.  56;  Mat  v.  17;  Mat.  xv. 
24.  This  list,  however,  seems  to  us  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  correction. 

(i)   We  are  compelled  to  omit  from  it  Lk.  ix.  56^  as. 


4 
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despite  the  vigorous  defence  of  its  genuineness  by  Theodor 
Zahn,*  certainly  spurious. 

Hamack's  argument  in  its  favor  suffers  somewhat  from 
a  confusion  of  it  with  some  neighboring  interpolations. 
Because  he  supposes  himself  to  discover  certain  Lucan 
characteristics  in  these,  he  concludes  that  this  too  is  Lucan 
in  origin.  Because  some  of  them  appear  to  have  stood  in 
Marcion's  Gospel  he  assumes  that  this  also  stood  in  that 
Gospel.  It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  meanwhile, 
whether  it  stood  in  Marcion's  Gospel  or  not.  It  may  be 
urged,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  it  was 
stricken  out  of  Luke  because  of  Marcion's  misuse  of  it, 
than  that  it  was  taken  over  into  Luke  from  the  Gospel  of 
that  "first-bom  of  Satan".  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  deci- 
sive evidence  that  it  stood  in  Marcion's  Gospel;'  and,  if  it 
had  a  place  there,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
taken  over  thence  into  Luke.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ready current  in  certain  Lucan  texts  before  Marcion.* 

The  method  of  criticism  which  is  employed  by  Harnadc 
here, — a  method  with  which  Hilgenfeld  u§ed  to  vex  us  and 
of  which  Hamack  and  Bousset  and  Conybeare  seem  to  have 
served  themselves  especially  heirs' — is,  let  us  say  it  frankly, 
thoroughly  vicious.  Its  one  effort  is  at  all  costs  to  get 
behind  the  total  formal  transmission,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
do  this  it  is  tempted  to  prefer  to  the  direct  evidence,  how- 

*Das  Evangelium  des  Lucas  ausgelegt  von  Theodor  Zahn,  1913,  pp. 
400  flP.,  765  ff.  The  grounds  on  which  the  omission  of  the  passage  is 
justified  are  sufficiently  stated  by  F,  J.  A,  Hort,  The  New  Testament  in 
the  Original  Greek,  [ii].  Appendix,  1881  pp.  59  flF. 

•C/.  Zahn,  as  cited,  p.  767:  "On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  as  yet 
know  whether  Marcion  had  this  third  questionable  passage  also  (verse 
56* :  6  yap  vi09  . . .  crwrai  in  his  Gospel.  Tertullian,  however,  had  pre« 
cisely  this  passage  in  his  text  .  .  ." 

^The  character  of  its  attestation  implies  as  much.  Accordingly 
Tischendorf  remarks  ad  he:  "It  is  unquestionable  from  the  witnesses, 
especially  the  Latin  and  S3rriac,  that  the  whole  of  this  interpolation  was 
current  in  MSS.  already  in  the  second  century." 

"This  vicious  critical  method  is  thetically  asserted  by  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  Einleitung,  §49,  ed.  2,  p.  49.  It  has  been  recently  defended  in 
principle  by  G.  Kittel,  TSK,  1912,  8$,  pp.  367-373. 
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ever  great  in  mass  and  conclusive  in  effect,  any  smaU  item 
of  indirect  evidence  which  may  be  unearthed,  however  weak 
in  its  probative  force  or  ambiguous  in  its  bearing.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  tliis  method  of  criticism  naturaUy 
does  not  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  made  the  criti- 
cism of  texts  their  business.  Even  an  Eduard  Norden 
sounds  a  salutary  warning  against  it,®  and  the  professional 
critics  of  the  New  Testament  text  reject  it  with  instructive 
imanimity/'^  Nobody  doubts  that  wrong  readings  were  cur- 
rent in  tlie  second  century  and  it  goes  but  a  little  way  to- 
wards showing  that  a  reading  is  right  to  show  that  it  was 
current  in  the  second  century.  Many  of  the  most  serious 
corruptions  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  has  suf- 
fered had  already  entered  it  in  the  first  half  of  that  cen- 
tu^>^  The  matter  of  importance  is  not  to  discover  w^hich 
of  the  various  readings  at  any  given  passage  chances  to 
appear  earliest,  by  a  few  years,  in  the  citations  of  that 
passage  which  have  happened  to  be  preserved  to  us  in 
extant  writings.  It  is  to  determine  which  of  them  is  a 
genuine  part  of  the  text  as  it  came  from  its  author's  hands. 
For  the  determination  of  this  question  Harnack's  method  of 
criticism  advances  us  directly  not  a  single  step,  and  indi- 
rectly (through,  that  is,  the  better  ascertainment  of  the 
history  of  the  transmission  of  the  text)  but  a  little  way. 

When,  now  Hamack  deserts  the  textual  question  and 
suggests  that  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  passage 
be  a  genuine  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  or  not,  since  in 
any  event  it  comes  from  an  ancient  source,  he  completely 
misses  the  state  of  the  case.  This  professed  saying  of 
Jesus  has  no  independent  existence.    It  exists  only  as  trans- 

*A0naiios  Theos,  1913,  p.  301  r  "The  philologist  knows  from  exper- 
ience that  the  manuscript  transmission  must  be  given  a  higher  value 
than  the  indirect." 

^C/.  C,  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena  to  the  eighth  edition  of  Tischcn- 
dorf's  New  Testament,  Pars  Ultima,  1894,  p.  1138;  Textkritik  dts  Ntutn 
TesfamenU,  II,  1902,  p.  754;  Canon  and  Text  of  ike  New  Testament, 
1907,  p.  422;  E,  MiUer  in  Scrivemer's  introduction,  etc.,  cd.  4.  II,  pj>. 
188-9;  Hammond.  OutHnes,  etc.,  ed.  2,  p,  66.  On  the  general  subject 
sec  H.  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  the  Oxford  Siudia  Bihlica,  II,  1890^  p.  a2i. 
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mitted  in  Luke's  Gospel.  If  it  is  spurious  there,  we  have 
no  evidence  whatever  that  it  was  spoken  by  Jesus.  It 
comes  to  us  as  a  saying  of  Jesus'  only  on  the  faith  of  its 
genuineness  in  Luke.  Falling  out  of  Luke  it  falls  out  of 
existence.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  anything  else  than  the  brooding  mind  of  some 
devout  scribe — or,  if  we  take  the  whole  series  of  interpo- 
lations in  verses  54-56  together,  we  may  say  to  the  brood- 
ing minds  of  a  series  of  scribes,  supplementing  the  work 
one  of  another — whose  pen — or  pens — filled  out  more  or 
less  unconsciously  the  suggestions  of  the  text  which  was  in 
process  of  copying.  The  manuscripts  are  crowded  with 
such  complementary  interpolations, — E.  S.  Buchanan,  for 
example,  has  culled  many  instructive  examples  from  Latin 
manuscripts® — ^and  none  could  bear  more  clearly  on  its 
face  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  class  than  those  now 
before  us.  "And  when  His  disciples  James  and  John  saw, 
they  said,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  that  we  bid  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  consume  them  [as  [also]  Elias  did]  ?  But 
He  turned  and  rebuked  them  and  said,  ye  know  not  whait 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  [[For]  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  destroy  [men's]  lives,  but  to  save  them]." 

(2)  As  an  offset  to  the  omission  of  Lk.  ix.  56  we  should 
insert  into  the  list  Mk.  i.  38  =  Lk.  iv.  43. 

This  passage  Hamack  rejects  on  the  ground  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  Mark's  "for 

•In  his  Sacred  Latin  Texts  (I,  1912;  II,  1914,  III,  1914)  Buchanan 
is  accustomed  to  give  lists  of  striking  readings  occurring  in  the  manu- 
script he  is  editing.  Here  are  a  few  from  the  Irish  codex,  Harl,  1023 : 
Lk.  i.  57,  And  she  brought  forth  according  to  the  word  of  God  a  son; 
viii.  12,  Take  heed  how  ye  hear  the  word  of  God;  xi.  3,  Give  us  today 
for  bread,  the  word  of  God  from  heaven;  xv.  29,  But  as  soon  as  this 
son  of  the  devil  came;  Jno.  vi.  44,  No  man  can  come  imto  me  except  the 
Father  which  sent  me  and  the  Holy  Spirit  draw  him;  viii.  12,  He  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  eternal 
light  of  the  life  of  God.  See  also  The  Records  Unrolled,  191 1.  The 
parallel  is  made  more  striking  by  Buchanan's  tendency  to  think  such 
readings  more  original  than  those  of  the  critical  texts.  The  lengths  he 
would  go  in  this  contention  may  be  observed  in  his  pamphlet:  The 
Search  for  the  Original  Words  of  the  Gospel,  1914. 
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to  this  end  came  I  out",  His  coming  forth  from  Capernaum 
alone  being  meant;  while  Luke*s  specific,  "for  therefore 
was  I  sent''  is  due  merely  to  a  misunderstanding  on  Luke^s 
part  of  Mark's  statement.  The  major  premiss  of  the  con- 
clusion thus  reached  is  obviously  a  particular  hypothesis  of 
the  composition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  especially  of 
the  relation  of  Luke  to  Mark,  On  this  hypothesis,  Mark  is 
the  original  ''Narrative- Source' \  and  the  matter  common  to 
Luke  and  Mark  is  derived  directly  by  Luke  from  Mark. 
We  cannot  share  this  hypothesis:  the  matter  presented  by 
both  Luke  and  Mark  seems  to  us  rather  to  be  derived  by 
both  alike  from  a  common  source  (call  it  the  "Primitive 
Mark" — Urniarkus — if  you  like)  underlying  both.  But  as- 
suredly no  hypothesis  could  be  more  infelicitous  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relation  of  Luke  to  Mark  in  our  present 
passage.  If  Luke  is  here  drawing  directly  on  Mark,  he 
certainly  uses  a  ver>^  free  hand.  The  same  general  sense 
could  scarcely  be  conveyed  by  two  independent  writers 
more  diversely.  This  is  apparent  even  to  the  reader  of  the 
English  version,  for  the  difference  extends  to  the  whole 
literary  manner,  the  very  conception  and  presentation  of 
the  incident  It  is  much  more  striking  in  the  Greek,  for 
the  difference  permeates  so  thoroughly  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  two  writers  as  to  approach  the  limit  of  the 
possible.  In  the  verse  w^hich  particularly  concerns  us,  for 
example,  it  is  literally  true  that  except  at  most  the  two 
words,  translated  diversely  in  the  English  version,  in  Mark 
"to  this  end'*,  in  Luke  "there fore'',®  no  single  word  is  the 
same  in  the  two  accounts.  If  there  is  anything  clear  from 
the  literary  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  Luke  is  not  here 
drawing  upon  Mark  but  is  giving  an  independent  account. 
In  that  case,  Luke's  report  of  what  our  Lord  said  cannot 
be  summarily  set  aside  as  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  Mark. 
It  may  still  be  said,  of  course,  that  what  Luke  gives  us 
is  a  deliberate  alteration  of  Mark.     Something  like  this 

•  We  give  to  clc  tovt©  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  Lk,  iv.  43.    Probably 
the  rig-ht  reading  is  iwl  rmrro^ 
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appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  C.  G.  Montefiori,  who  writes : 
"Luke's  1  was  sent'  (i.e.  by  God)  is  a  grandiose  and  in- 
accurate interpretation  of  Mark's  *I  came  forth'  (from  the 
city)."  Alfred  Loisy  traces  at  length  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  transformation  of  the  simple  record  of  facts  given 
by  Mark  into  the  announcement  of  a  principle  by  Luke. 
"The  difference  between  the  historical  tradition  and  the 
theological  point  of  view",  he  remarks,  "appears  very 
clearly  in  the  words  of  Christ;  'Let  us  go  elsewhere  .  .  . 
it  is  for  this  that  I  came  ouf;  and  'It  must  needs  be  that  I 
proclaim  to  other  towns  the  kingdom  of  God — I  was  sent 
for  that'."  It  is  the  same  general  conception  that  underlies 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  explanation  that  Mark's  "expression  is 
original,  but  had  already  acquired  in  the  tradition  that 
Luke  here  follows  a  doctrinal  development  with  a  higher 
meaning".  And  the  step  from  this  is  not  a  long  one  to 
H.  J.  Holtzmann's  representation  of  Luke's  "I  was 
sent"  as  a  transition-step  to  the  doctrinal  language  of  John. 
Luke's  language,  however,  bears  no  appearance  of  being  a 
correction,  conscious  or  unconscious,  either  of  Mark's  or 
anybody  else's  statement :  it  looks  rather  very  much  like  an 
independent  account  of  a  well-transmitted  saying  of  Jesus'. 
And  we  are  moving  ever  further  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  in  proportion  as  we  introduce  into  our  explanation 
the  principle  of  a  developing  tradition  with  its  implication 
of  lapse  of  time.  There  is  no  decisive  reason  for  supposing 
that  Luke  wrote  later  than  Mark.  And  it  is  no  le?s  un- 
justified to  describe  his  point  of  view  than  his  Gospel  as 
later  than  Mark's.  The  two  Gospels  were  written  near 
the  same  time, — Mark's  being  probably,  indeed,  a  few  years 
the  younger.^^    They  came  out  of  the  same  circle,  the  mis- 


"A  Plummer's  dating  of  Mark  (The  Gospel  According  to  Mark, 
1914),  between  65  and  70  A.D.,  probably  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former 
date  (we  should  say  about  A.D.  68),  seems  to  us  the  only  reasonable 
one :  cf.  Johannes  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  I,*  1906, 
p.  32  (cf.  also  p.  35)  :  "about  the  year  70,  probably  somewhat  earlier." 
On  the  other  hand  Harnack's  later  view  of  the  date  of  Luke  as  prior 
to  A.D.  63  seems  to  be  not  improbable. 
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sionary  circle  of  Paul  And  they  reflect  the  same  tradition 
in  the  same  stage  of  development,  if  we  may  speak  of 
stages  of  development  regarding  a  tradition  in  which  we 
can  trace  no  growth  whatever.  If  the  element  of  time  be 
eliminated,  and  we  speak  merely  of  differing  temperaments. 
there  might  be  more  propriety  in  attributing  a  more  theo- 
logical tendency  to  the  one  than  to  the  other  When  a 
matter  of  historical  accuracy  is  involved,  however^  Luke 
surely  is  not  a  historian  who  can  be  lightly  set  aside  in  his 
statements  of  fact.  His  representation  that  Jesus  spoke 
here  of  His  divine  mission  and  not  merely  of  His  purpose 
in  leaving  the  city  that  niorning.  makes  on  purely  historical 
grounds  as  strong  a  claim  upon  our  credence  as  any  ccmtra- 
dictor\^  representation  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  found 
in  Mark,  especially  as  it  was  confessedly  no  unwonted  thing 
for  Jesus  to  speak  of  His  divine  mission. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  difference  of  rep- 
resentation between  Luke  and  Mark.  Mark  too  reports 
Jesus  as  speaking  of  His  divine  mission.  The  possibilit}' 
that  he  does  so  is  allowed  by  Hamack  himself,  when  he 
writes:  **The  probability  is  altogether  preponderant  that 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mark  i,  38),  *Let  us  go  elsewhere 
into  the  next  towns  that  I  may  preach  there  also;  for  to 
this  end  came  I  forth\  the  *came  I  forth*  ( i^\0ov)  has  no 
deeper  sense,  but  takes  up  again  the  Vent  out'  (  i^\0€» ) 
of  verse  35 :  'And  in  the  morning,  a  great  while  before 
day.  He  rose  up  and  went  out  [from  Capernaum]  and  de- 
parted'.*' Others,  making  the  same  general  contention,  open 
the  door  to  this  possibility  still  wider.  C.  G.  Montefiori 
comments:  "  *I  came  out'—i.c,  from  the  city.  But  the 
phrase  is  odd.  Does  it  mean  *from  heaven'?  In  that  case 
it  would  be  a  late  'theo logical*  reading/'  In  similar  doubt 
Johannes  Weiss  writes :  "It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether 
He  means  Tor  this  purpose  I  left  the  house  so  early\  or 
Tor  this  purpose  I  have  D^me  out  from  God— come  into  the 
world'  (it  is  thus  that  Luke  understood  the  text)/'  Marie's 
meaning  is,  then,  not  so  clearly  that  Jesus  referred  merely 
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to  His  coming  out  from  Capernaum,  nor  indeed  is  it  quite 
SO  simple,  as  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be. 

Hamack  is  scarcely  right  in  any  event  in  making  the  "I 
came  out"  of  verse  38  both  refer  to  Jesus'  leaving  Caper- 
naum and  resume  the  "He  went  out"  of  verse  35.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  "He  went  out"  of  verse  35  refers  to  His 
leaving  Capernaum.  The  statements  as  to  Jesus'  movements 
in  verse  35  are  remarkably  circumstantial :  they  tell  us  that 
Jesus,  having  got  up^^  before  dawn,  went  out  and  went 
forth  to  a  desert  place.  It  is  not  the  "went  out"  (  i^XOev  ) 
but  the  "went  forth"  (  a7rrj\0€P )  which  refers  to  His  de- 
parture from  Capernaum:  the  "went  out"  means  that  He 
"went  out  of  doors",  "out  of  the  house".  This  is  very 
generally  recognized.  It  is  recognized,  for  example  by 
both  Loisy  and  Montefiori,  as  well  as  by  Holtzmann  before 
them,  all  of  whom  understand  the  "going  out"  of  verse  38 
of  "leaving  the  town".  It  is  recognized  also  by  Johannes 
Weiss,  who  saves  the  back  refference  to  it  of  verse  38  by 
making  the  "I  came  out"  of  that  verse  too  mean  "from  the 
house".  Surely,  however,  it  would  be  too  trivial  to  make 
Jesus  say :  "It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  left  the  house  so 
early  this  morning — that  I  might  preach  also  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns."  Was  He  to  visit  all  those  towns  that  day, 
and  therefore  needed  to  make  an  early  start?  Mark  ap- 
parently means  us  to  understand,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
reason  of  His  leaving  the  house  so  early  was  that  He  might 
find  retirement  for  prayer.  The  "coming  out"  of  verse 
38  is  then,  in  any  case,  not  a  resumption  of  that  of  verse 
35,  but  a  new  "coming  out"  not  previously  mentioned. 
What  reason  is  there  for  referring  it  back  to  the  "going 
forth"  (airiiXdep,  "departed")  from  Capernaum  of  verse 
35  ?  Would  it  be  much  less  trivial  to  make  Jesus  say  that 
He  came  out  from  Capernaum  so  early  that  morning  to 
preach  throughout  Galilee  than  that  He  came  out  of  the 
house  for  that  purpose.    The  solemn  declaration,  "For  to 

"  Cf.  Holtzmann's  note :  "  Sa^furrd^  is  to  be  taken  here  literally,  there- 
fore not  merely  as  =  Dp^^."    C/.  also  G.  Wohlenberg's  note 
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this  end  canie  I  out*'  must  have  a  deeper  meaning  than 
this,  lo  point  of  fact  He  did  **come"  in  this  deeper  mean- 
ing to  preach;  and  He  did  fulfil  this  purpose  and  preached 
throughout  Galilee  as  Mark  had  just  duly  recorded  (i.  14). 
Is  it  not  much  more  natural  that  He  should  have  said  this 
here,  and  that  His  biographer  should  have  recorded  that 
He  said  it,  than  that  He  should  have  said  and  been  re- 
corded as  saying  that  He  came  out  of  Capernaimi  that 
morning  early  with  this  purpose  in  view?  We  cannot  but 
think  G.  Wohlenberg  right  in  pronouncing  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  declaration  "superficial".  Jesus  seems 
clearly  to  be  making  here  a  solemn  reference  to  His  divine 
mission.^' 

(3 J  There  is  another  passage  with  Harnack's  dealing 
with  which  we  cannot  agree.    This  is  Luke  xii.  49-53. 

Harnack  rends  this  closely  knit  paragraph  into  frag- 
ments; discards  two  of  its  five  constituent  sentences  alto- 
gether; and,  separating  the  other  three  into  two  independ- 
ent sayings,  identifies  one  of  these  (verses  51,  53)  with 
Mat,  X.  34  flf  and  leaves  the  other  (verses  49,  50)  off  to 
itself.  This  drastic  treatment  of  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  comment  on  it  of  Julius 
Wellhausen.*^    This  comment  nms  as  follows: 

The  three  first  verses  do  not  square  with  one  another.  The 
fire  which  Jesus  longs  for  is  an  abiding,  universal  effect,  the  bap- 
tism of  death  a  passing  personal  experience,  the  prospect  of 
which  he  dreads.  What  stands  here  is  not:  "My  death  is  the 
necessary  precondition  of  my  great  historical  effect/*  Rather, 
the  declarations  of  verse  49  and  verse  50  arc  presented  as  paraUel, 
although  they  are  not  so.  just  as  little  is  verse  50  homogeneous 
with  verse  51.  But  neither  do  verses  49  and  51  agree  together; 
the  wished-for  fire  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  terrible  divi- 
sion of  families.    The  whole  of  verse  50  and  the  second  half  of 


"So  J.  A.  Alexander,  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  E.  Klostermann,  R  B. 
Swete,  A.  Plummer»  et  al.    Meyer  ad  loc.  gives  older  names. 

*■  A.  Loisy  appears  not  unwilling  also  to  make  a  discreet  use  of 
Wellhausen's  disinter  grating  criticism  in  his  aUempt  to  show  how  Luke 
concocted  his.  narrative.  Montefiori  after  reporting  Wellhausen's  criti- 
cism, expresses  doubt  regarding  it,  and  then  slips  off  into  the  lines  of 
his  favorite  mentor,  Loisy. 
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verse  49  are  lacking  m  Marcion.  In  their  absence,  a  connection 
would  no  doubt  be  instituted ;  the  fire  would  be  the  inward  war, 
and  Luke  would  be  reduced  to  Matthew  (x.  34*  35)-  I  have, 
however,  no  confidence  whatever  in  this  reading  of  Marcion's, 
but  rather  believe  that  Luke  has  brought  together  wholly  disparate 
things  according  to  some  sort  of  association  of  ideas. 

This  slashing  criticism  Hamack  reproduces  in  its  main 
features,  as  follows: 

Luke  would  undoubtedly  have  these  two  verses  [verse  49  and 
50]  considered  as  fellows:  they  are  bound  together  by  Si  arc 
framed  similarly,  and  close  even  with  a  rhyme.  But  their  con- 
tents are  so  diverse  as  to  interpose  a  veto  on  their  conjunction. 
It  has  been  in  vain,  moreover,  that  the  expositors  have  tried  to 
build  a  bridge  between  the  two  verses.  Every  bridge  is  wrecked 
on  the  consideration  that  the  first  verse  refers  to  the  action  of 
Jesus,  the  second  to  something  which  threatens  Him;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  think  in  the  second  verse  of  baptism  in  general 
(Jesus'  own  baptism  of  suffering  is  meant,  see  Mk.  x.  39),  since 
the  words,  "How  am  I  straitened,  etc.",  would  then  be  wholly 
unintelligible  or  would  have  to  be  explained  in  a  very  artificial 
manner.  The  contention  also  that  the  eschatological  idea  con- 
nects the  two  verses  is  wrong;  for  the  futures  which  the  two 
verses  contemplate  are  different  Add  that  the  "fire"  of  the  first 
verse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '1)aptism  with  fire";  for  Jesus 
could  not  say  of  that  fire  that  He  came  "to  cast"  it  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  therefore  to  be  held  that  Luke  who  often  follows 
external  associations  of  ideas,  has  been  led  to  put  the  two  verses 
transmitted  to  him  together  by  the  similarity  of  their  structure, 
and  because  some  connection  between  fire  and  baptism  hovered 
before  his  mind.  He  has  similarly  again  made  an  arbitrary  con- 
nection in  the  case  of  the  next  verse,  when  he  adjoins  the  saying 
about  peace  and  sword  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  This 
saying  too  can  scarcely  have  been  spoken  in  the  same  breath  with 
ours,  precisely  because  it  exhibits  a  certain  relationship  with  it 
but  is  differently  oriented. 

The  superficiality  of  this  criticism  is  flagrant.  It  owes 
whatever  plausibility  it  may  possess  to  the  care  which  is 
taken  not  to  go  below  the  surface.  So  soon  as  we  abstract 
ourselves  from  the  mere  vocables  and  attend  to  the  thought 
the  logical  unity  of  the  paragraph  becomes  even  striking. 
Even  in  form  of  statement,  however,  the  passage  is  clearly 
a  unity.  Hamack  himself  calls  attention  to  the  structure 
of  verses  49  and  50  as  a  plain  intimation  that  they  form  a 
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pair  in  their  author's  intention,  and  the  bridge  which  he  de- 
siderates to  connect  them  he  himself  indicates  in  the  **but" 
by  which  the  author,  before  the  expositors  busted  them- 
selves with  the  matter,  expressly  joins  them.  When  Jesus 
had  given  expression  to  the  pleasure  that  it  would  give  Him 
to  see  the  fire  He  had  come  to  cast  into  the  world  already 
kindled,  it  was  altogether  natural  that  He  should  add  an 
intimation  of  what  it  was  that  held  this  back — He  must  die 
first.  And  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  He 
should  pnxeed  then  to  speak  further  of  the  disturbance 
which  His  coming  should  create.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  series  of  five  verses  more  inseparately  knit  together. 
That  such  rents  should  exist  between  tliem  as  are  asserted. 
and  they  be  invisible  to  H.  J.  Holtzmann.  say,  or  Johannes 
Weiss,  neither  of  whom  is  commonly  either  unable  or  un- 
w^illing  to  see  flaws  in  the  evangelical  reports  of  Jesus'  say- 
ings is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remarkable;  and  a  unitary 
understanding  of  the  passage  which  commends  itself  in  its 
general  features  alike  to  these  expositors  and,  say,  Theodor 
Zahn,  can  scarcely  be  summarily  cast  aside  as  impossible. 
It  is  quite  instructive  to  observe  that  the  lack  of  hamion|^H 
between  verses  49  and  50,  which  is  the  hinge  of  the  disinte-^^ 
grating  criticism  of  the  passage,  is  so  little  obvious  to,  say. 
Johannes  Weiss,  that  it  is  precisely  to  the  combination  of 
these  two  verses  that  he  directs  us  to  attend  if  we  wish 
really  to  understand  Jesus'  state  of  mind  with  reference  to 
His  death.  "The  parallelism  of  the  fire  and  baptism,  pre- 
served only  by  Luke'\  he  urges,  "is  one  of  Jesus*  most  im- 
portant sayings,  because  we  can  perceive  from  it  how  Jesus 
thought  of  His  end.'*  **How  Jesus  really  thought  of  His 
future",  he  says  in  another  place,  **a  declaration  like  Luke 
xii.  49  f,  perhaps  shows'*. ^^ 

Looking,  thus,  upon  Lk.  xii.  49-53  as  a  closely  knit  unit, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  accept  Hamack^s  identification 


"DiV  Schriften,  etc.,*  pp.  438  and  138.  Weiss  even  speaks  of  Mk.  x, 
3S  as  *'no  doubt  an  echo  of  Lk.  xii.  50"  (p.  160),  but  it  is  not  per- 
fectly clear  what  he  means  by  this  (it  is  retained  in  the  second  edition). 
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of  Lk.  xii.  51,  S3,  torn  from  its  context,  with  Mat  x.  34- 
36,  also  removed  from  its  context;  and  the  assignment  of 
the  "saying",  thus  preserved  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  to 
the  hypothetical  "Discourse-Source",  which  it  is  now  fash- 
ionable to  cite  by  the  symbol  Q.  Even  apart  from  this  diffi- 
culty, however,  the  equation  of  the  two  passages  would 
not  commend  itself  to  us.  The  phraseology  in  which  they 
are  severally  cast  is  distinctly  different.  The  decisive  mat- 
ter, however,  is  the  difference  in  the  settings  into  which 
they  are  severally  put  by  the  two  evangelists.  Both  of  the 
sections  in  which  they  severally  occur,  confessedly  present 
difficulties  to  the  harmonist,  and  the  dispositions  which  har- 
monists have  made  of  them  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
evangelical  material  vary  greatly.**  It  seems  to  be  reason- 
ably clear,  however,  that  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke  we  are  dealing  with  two 
quite  distinct  masses  of  material,  spoken  by  our  Lord  on 
separate  occasions.  We  may  be  sorry  to  forego  any  ad- 
vantage which  may  be  thought  to  accrue  from  the  assign- 
ment of  one  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  He  speaks  of 
His  mission  to  the  hypothetical  "Discourse-Source".*^  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  involved  any  loss  of  authen- 
ticity for  the  two  sayings  in  question.  We  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  two 
evangelists  drew  severally  the  sayings  they  have  reported 
to  us  compared  unfavorably,  in  point  of  trustworthiness  as 
vehicles  of  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  sayings,  with  the  hypo- 
thetical "Discourse- Source",  from  which  they  both  some- 

"For  example,  Edward  Robinson,  having  placed  Mat  x.  34  if.  in  its 
natural  position  in  his  §62,  preposits  Lk.  xii.  49  ff.  to  his  §52.  John  H. 
Kerr,  on  the  contrary,  retaining  the  same  natural  position  for  Mat  x. 
34  ff.  (at  his  §  50),  more  correctly  places  Lk.  xii.  49  ff.  at  his  §  90. 
C.  W.  Hodge,  Sr.,  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  History,  1888,  p. 
73i  very  properly  speaks  of  Robinson's  "dislocation"  of  the  material  of 
Luke  as  "the  principal  blot  on  his  harmony" :  "he  breaks  up  the  connec- 
tion just  where  commentators  find  a  striking  unity." 

"Willoughby  C.  Allen  and  A.  Plummer  deny  that  Mat  x.  34  ff.  and 
Lk.  xii.  51  ff.  come  from  Q.  "Phraseology  and  context  alike  differ," 
says  Allen.    "The  two  evangelists  drsrw  from  different  sources." 
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times  draw  in  common.  On  the  whole  the  certainty 
Jesus  said  what  is  here  attributed  to  Him  is  increased  Iijr 
His  being  credibly  reported  to  have  said  it  twice  in  ven* 
similar  language  and  to  entirely  the  same  effect 

We  therefore  amend  Harnack*s  list  at  this  point  also,  and 
instead  of  listing  the  two  sayings  as  Mat.  x.  34*36  ==  Lie 
xii-  5^  53f  and  Lk.  xii,  49,  50,  give  them  as  Mat  x.  34-36 
and  Lk,  xii.  49-53. 


As  the  result  of  this  survey  of  the  material,  we  find  our- 
selves, like  Harnack,  with  eight  "sayings**  at  our  disposal, 
although  these  eight  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  he  lists.  Arranged,  as  nearly  as  the  chronological 
order  can  be  made  out,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  they  are  as  follows :  Mk.  i.  38  =  Lk.  iv.  43 ;  Mat 
v.  17;  Mk,  ii.  17  =  Mat  ix.  13  =  Lk.  v,  32 ;  Mat  x.  34  f ; 
Mat.  XV.  24;  Lk.  xii.  49  ff;  Mk.  x.  45  =  Mat  xx.  28; 
Lk.  xix.  10,*^  Five  of  these  sayings  are  found  in  Matthew; 
four  in  Luke ;  and  three  in  Mark.  As  no  one  of  them  is 
found  only  in  Matthew  and  Luke  we  need  not  insist  that 
any  of  them  is  derived  from  tlie  hypothetical  **Discourse- 
Source*'  (Q),  to  which  are  coiTimonly  assigned  the  portions 
of  the  Synoptics  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke  but  lacking  in 
Mark.  As  all  of  these  sayings  are  found  in  either  Matthew 
or  in  Luke  (and  one  in  both)  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason,  however,  why  some  (or  all)  of  them  may  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  a  place  in  a  document  from  which  both 
Matthew  and  Liike  are  supposed  to  draw.^^    One  is  found 


**  Along  with  these  there  are  centain  other  sayings  which  come  illtM- 
tratively  into  consideration.  Primary  among  them  is  Mat,  xi.  j  ff.  = 
Lk.  vii.  20  ff.  which  Harnack  (p*  2^)  is  tempted  to  include  m  the  list 
itself  as  a  ninth  saying.  Others  are :  Mlc  xi.  9,  10  =  Mat  xxL  9  =  Lk, 
xix.  38  ==  J  no.  xii.  13 ;  Mat  xxtii.  39 ;  Mat.  xi.  18,  19  =  Lk,  vii.  33,  34. 
C/.  also  Mat  x.  40;  Mk.  ix.  37  —  Lk,  ix.  48;  Lk.  x.  16.  There  may  be 
added  |Mk.  ix.  11  =  Mat.  xviL  13;  Mat  iii.  11  =  Lk.  liL  t6].  We  hxwt 
made  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  in  Thi  Lord  of  Gtcfy,  pp. 
39  t,  76  f.,  T26  f.,  190  f. 

**  We  may  quote  here,  say,  Johannes  Weiss,  who  says  (DiV  Scknfifn^ 
h  ?>  33)  *'    *To5sibly  there  belongs  to  it  yet  many  another   [passive} 
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in  all  three  Gospels,  one  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  one  in 
Mark  and  Luke.  These  three  at  least,  two  of  them  very 
confidently  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  and  the 
third  (Mk.  i.  38  =  Lk.  iv.  43)  very  possibly  in  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  come  to  ns,  may  be  thought  to  have 
stood  in  the  hypothetical  "Narrative-Source"  (Urmarkus). 
And  it  is  possible  that  all  the  others  may  have  stood  in  it  too, 
since  all  the  Gospels  draw  from  it.  Three  are  found  in 
Matthew  alone  and  two  in  Luke  alone.  These  are  at  no  dis- 
advantage in  point  of  trustworthiness  in  comparison  with 
their  companions  which  occur  in  more  than  one  Gospel. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  have  stood  in  any  source 
from  which  their  companions  were  drawn  but  did  not  chance 
to  be  taken  from  it  by  more  than  one  evangelist,  the  de- 
termination that  some  of  the  sources  used  by  the  evangelists 
were  drawn  upon  by  more  than  one  of  them  has  no  ten- 
dency to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  which  were  drawn 
upon  by  only  one.  No  doubt  the  hypothetical  "Narra- 
tion-Source" which  lies  behind  all  three  of  the  Synoptics 
is  a  very  old  document  and  is  very  highly  commended  to 
us  by  the  confident  dependence  of  them  all  upon  it  There 
is  no  sound  reason  for  assigning  any  of  these  Gospels  to  a 
date  later  than  the  sixties,  and  Luke  and  Matthew  may 
easily  have  come  from  a  considerably  earlier  date.  A 
document  underlying  them  all  must  have  existed  in  the 
fifties  and  may  be  carried  back  almost  to  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  facts  it  records.  But  much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  document  underlying  any  one  of  the  Synoptics: 
a  document  drawn  on  by  one  of  them  only  may  be  just  as 
old  and  just  as  authoritative  as  one  drawn  on  by  all  of 
them.  The  matter  of  primary  importance  does  not  con- 
cern the  particular  hypothetical  document — ^they  are  all 
hypothetical — from  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  our 
Gospels  have  derived  this  saying  or  that.    The  disentangl- 


which  is  found  only  in  Matthew,  or  only  in  Luke."  As  we  ourselves 
believe  that  Mark  also  knew  the  "Discourse- Source",  we  might  add  also 
"or  only  in  Mark." 
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ing  of  the  hypothetical  sources  from  which  they  may 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  several  items  of  their  nar- 
ratives is  a  mere  literary  matter.  We  know  nothing  of 
these  somxes  after  we  have  disentangled  them  except  that 
they  all  are  earlier  than  the  Gospels  which  used  them ;  and 
that  when  the  contents  of  each  are  gathered  together  and 
scrutinized,  the  contents  of  them  all  prove  to  be,  from  tlie 
historical  point  of  view,  all  of  a  piece.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  concerning  them  which  requires  recognition. 
The  tradition  of  Jesus'  sayings  and  doings,  gathered  out 
of  earlier  sources  (written  or  oral)  and  preserved  by  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  is  a  homogeneous  tradition,  and  the 
original  tradition.  Behind  it  there  lies  nothing  but  the 
facts.  Whether  written  down  in  the  fifties  or  the  forties 
or  the  thirties:  whether  some  short  interval  separates  its 
writing  from  the  facts  it  records — say  ten  or  twenty  years — 
or  no  interv^al  at  all ;  no  trace  whatever  exists  of  any  earl- 
ier tradition  of  any  kind  behind  it.  It  is  for  us  at  least 
the  absolute  beginning.  In  these  circumstances  we  arc 
justified  in  holding  with  confidence  to  all  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  transmitted  to  us  in  these  Gospels.  It  is  not  that  we 
cannot  get  behind  these  Gospels:  it  is  that  we  can  get  be- 
hind them  and  find  behind  them  nothing  but  w^hat  is  in 
them.^^* 

The  term  used  by  our  Lord  in  these  passages  to  express 
the  fact  of  His  mission  is  normally  the  simple  "I  came" 
{^\dov^  Mk.  ii.  17.  Mat.  v.  17,  ix.  13,  Mt.  x,  34,  Lk, 
xii,  49;  cf,  ^\0€v,Mk.  X,  45.  Mat.  xx.  28),  But  variations 
from  this  "technical  term"  occur.  Once,  after  it  h«^  been 
once  employed,  it  is  varied  on  repetition  to  **the  more  ele- 
gant" (as  Harnack  calls  it)  term  for  public  manifestation, 
**I  came  forth"  (  7rap€j€p6pki)v  ^  Lk.  xii.  49,  51).  Once,  in 
a  parallel,  the  tense  is  changed  to  '1  have  come*'  (cXiyXi^o, 
Lk,  V.  32).  Once  the  compound  '1  came  out'*  (i^\9ov, 
Mk.  i,  38)  is  used.     And  in  two  passages,  **I  was  sent'' 

"  See  the  state  of  the  case  as  presented  in  the  Princetoh  ThbqlOGI* 
CAL  Review,  1913,  xi,  2,  pp.  igs-269. 
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(Lk.  iv.  43,  Mat.  xv.  34;  cf.  Mk.  ix,  37  =  Lk.  ix.  48,  Mat. 
X.  40,  Lk.  X.  16)  takes  the  place  of  "I  came".  In  the 
majority  of  cases  our  Lord  speaks  directly  of  Himself  as 
the  one  whose  mission  He  is  describing,  in  the  first  person : 
*1  came*',  **I  was  sent",  "I  came  out".  In  a  few  instances, 
however.  He  speaks  of  Himself  in  the  third  person  imder 
the  designation  of  "the  Son  of  Man" — ^''the  Son  of 
Man  came"  (Mk.  x.  45  =  Mat.  xx.  28,  Lk.  xix.  10). 
There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  nature  and,  so  to  say,  the 
profundity  of  the  reference  to  His  mission.  Sometimes  He 
is  speaking  only  of  His  personal  ministry  in  "the  days  of 
His  flesh",  and  the  manner  of  its  performance  (Mk.  i. 
38  =  Lk.  iv.  43,  Mat.  xv.  24,  cf,  Lk.  xix.  10).  Sometimes 
His  mind  is  on  the  circumstantial  effects  of  the  execution 
of  His  mission  (Mat.  x.  34  ff.,  Lk.  xii.  49  ff.).  Sometimes 
the  horizon  widens  and  the  ultimate  ethical  result  of  His 
work  is  indicated  (Mat.  v.  17).  Sometimes  the  declara- 
tion cuts  to  the  bottom  and  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
His  mission  is  announced  with  respect  both  to  the  object 
sought  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  (Mk.  ii.  17  = 
Mat.  ix.  13  =  Lk.  v.  32 ;  Lk.  xix.  10;  Mk.  x.  45  =  Mt.  xx. 
28)  :  "I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners";  "The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  tost" ; 
"The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  Hfe  a  ransom  for  many."  It 
should  not  pass  without  notice  that  it  is  in  these  last  in- 
stances only  that  our  Lord  deserts  the  simile  form  of  state- 
ment with  the  personal  pronoun,  "I  came",  and  substitutes 
for  it  the  solemn  declaration,  "the  Son  of  Man  came." 

II 

In  investigating  the  meaning  of  these  sayings  severally  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  carefully  the  chronological  order 
of  their  utterance.  In  a  broad  sense  they  increase  in  rich- 
ness of  contents  as  our  Lord's  ministry  develops  itself. 
It  was  not  until  late  in  His  ministry,  for  example,  that 
our  Lord  spoke  insistently  of  His  death  and  His  allusions 
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to  His  mission  in  His  later  ministry  reflect  this  change. 
Nevertheless  these  sayings  do  not  grow  unifonnly  in  rich- 
ness as  time  goes  on,  and  it  will  be  more  cooveniem  to 
arrange  them  arbitrarily  in  order  of  relative  riclmess  of 
content  than  strictly  to  follow  the  chronological  sequence.  ^ 
The  order  to  be  pursued  has  been  suggested  at  the  close  of"] 
the  immediately  preceding  paragraph. 


Mk.  i.  38:  And  He  saith 
unto  them,  Let  us  go  else- 
where into  the  next  towns, 
that  I  may  preach  there  also ; 
for  to  this  end  came  I  out. 


Lk.  iv.  43 :  But  He  sdd  unto 
them,  I  must  preach  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  other  cities  aho, 
for  to  this  end  was  I  sent. 


As  reported  by  Mark,  in  this  saying  Jesus  declares  His 
mission  in  the  briefest  and  simplest  terms  possible.  It  was 
just  to  preach,  'Tor  to  this  end  came  I  out",  He  says; 
namely  **to  preach'\^**  The  context  intimates^  it  is  true. 
that  this  preaching  was  to  be  done  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  Immediately  neighboring  towns:  **Let  us  go  elsewhere 
into  the  next  towns  that  I  nuy  preach  there  also/'  It  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  any  preaching  intended  to  ex- 
tend over  the  land  should  begin  with  the  nearest  towns,  and 
that  these  therefore  should  be  particularly  in  mind  in  the 
announcement.  But  that  the  preaching  was  not  intended  to 
be  limited  to  these  "next'*  towns^^  is  clear  enough  in  itself^^J 
and  is  made  quite  plain  (so  far  as  the  understanding  of  thc^B 
reporter,  at  least,  is  concerned)  by  the  next  verse,  which 
tells  us  what  Jesus  did  by  way  of  fulfilling  the  mission 
which  He  here  announces  :  **And  He  went  into  their  s>Tra- 
gogues  throughout  all  Galilee,^^  preaching  and  casting  out 


•C/.  G,  Wohlenberg  in  loc:  "The  ei?  rovro,  verse  j8,  means  jusi 
the  Kijpvcrativ  in  general  ,not  especially  the  icoicet  Kiy^wcrov" 

^  In  the  parallel,  Luke  says  simply,  *'to  the  other  cities,"  which 
gests  no  other  limitation  than  what  Th.  Zahn  (p.  247)  calls  "the 
evident  one'*  of   "the  other  Jewish  cities  of   Palestine/' 

"C/.  Mat.  iv.  23:  "And  He  went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  disease,  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the 


ius&^ 
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devils."  Luke  in  the  parallel,  extends  the  boundaries  even 
further.  "And  He  was  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of 
Judaea'*,  he  says, — ^but  without  prefixing  the  emphatic  "all". 
By  "Judaea"  he  means  Palestine  as  a  whole,^'  but,  as  the 
omission  of  the  "all"  already  advises  us,  he  does  not  jntend 
to  assert  that  there  was  no  part  of  Palestine  to  which  Jesus 
did  not  carry  His  Gospel,  so  much  as  that  His  mission  was 
distinctively  to  Palestine.^*  In  a  word,  Jesus  announces 
His  mission  here  as  a  mission  to  the  Jewish  people:  He 
came  out,  was  sent,  to  preach  to  the  Jews. 

The  emphasis  thus  laid  on  preaching  as  the  substance 
of  Jesus'  mission  does  not,  however,  so  set  preadiing  in 
contrast,  say,  to  the  working  of  miracles  as  to  exclude  the 
latter  from  any  place  in  His  mission.  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable in  one  school  of  expositors  to  see  in  the  accounts 
which  the  evangelists  give  here  a  more  or  less  complete  mis- 
understanding of  Jesus'  motives  in  leaving  Capernaum,  al- 
though these  are  supposed  nevertheless  to  shimmer  through 
the  narrative  sufficiently  to  guide  "the  seeing  eye".^*^  When 
Jesus  is  represented  as  moved  by  a  desire  to  preach  in  other 
places,  less  than  half  the  truth,  it  is  said,  is  told.  What 
really  determined  His  action  was  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  Capernaum.  And  the  reason  for  His  desire  to  get 
away  from  Capernaum  was  that  a  thaumaturgical  function 
had  been  thrust  upon  Him  there.  He  fled  from  this  in  the 
night  (Mk.  i.  35).  What  He  really  announced  in  the  words 
here  misleadingly  reported,  was  that  His  mission  was  to 


people."  The  emphasis  in  both  Mark  and  Matthew  is  on  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  Galilee  was  covered  by  this  itinerant  preaching. 

"See  especially  Th.  2^ahn,  p.  248^  and  pp.  61  f.  Cf,  A,  Loisy,  I,  p. 
462:  "Luke  has  chosen  a  general  term  in  order  to  signify  that  the 
mission  of  Jesus  was  for  the  whole  country,  conformably  to  what  was 
said  in  verse  43  (B.  Weiss,  Einleitung,  pp.  307-308)."  Also,  B.  Weiss, 
C.  F.  Keil,  Johannes  Weiss  in  he.  Wellhausen:  "Judaea  (verse  44) 
includes  Galilee  in  it:  cf.  i.  5;  vi.  17;  vii.  17,  and  D.  xxiii.  5."  Godet 
rejects  the  reading  "Judaea"  as  "absurd." 

••We  are  following  Th.  Zahn  here  (p.  248). 

"So,  e.g.  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  A.  Loisy,  J.  Weiss.  C  G.  Montefiori 
draws  back. 
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preach,  not  to  work  miracles.    So  far  from  pernuttmg  tbit  < 
to  shinimer  through  them,  however,  tlie  narratives  of  the 
evangelists  flatly  contradict  it    Mark,  for  example,  tells  us 
that  in  leaving  Capernaum  Jesus  did  not  leave  His  mir 
behind    Him:      **And    He    went    into    their    synagogue 
throughout  all  Galilee,  preaching,  and  casting  out  devils." 
The  parallel  in  Matthew  (iv.  23)  enlarges  on  this:    *'An<l 
He  went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  tlieir  synagogues 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness  anK>ng  the 
people/*    It  may  be  easy  to  say,  as  Johannes  Weiss  for  ex- 
ample does  say,  that  such  statements  do  not  correspond 
with  what  really  happened,  and  that  Luke  in  his  parallel 
account   (iv.  44)   has  done  well  to  omit  them*     But  it  is 
not  so  easy  thus  lightly  to  erase,  not  a  couple  of  remarks 
merely,  but  the  entire  presentation  of  Jesus'  work  by  the 
evangelists.     According   to  their  account,   not  merely   at 
Capernaum  in  the  beginning,   but  tliroughout  His  whole 
ministry,  **mighty  works'*  were  as  characteristic  a  feature 
of  Jesus   ministr)*  as  His  mighty  word  itself.-^     There  is 
not  the  least  justification  in  the  narratives  themselves,  more- 
over,   for  the  attempted   rereading  of  their  impltcatiofis. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  them  that  Jesus  was  * 'betrayed 
into  thaumaturgial  works"  at  Capernaum.     There  is  no 
hint  that  He  was  shocked  or  troubled  by  His  alx>unding 
miracles  there,  or  that  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  scatter- 
ing of  His  energies,  or  a  diversion  of  Him  from  His  proper 
task  or  as  making  a  draft  upon  His  strength.     They  are 
represented   rather  as   His  crown   of  glory.     He  is  not 
represented  as  fleeing  from  them  and  as  endeavoring  to 
confine  Himself  to  activities  of  a  different  nature.     He  is 
represented  rather  as  looking  upon  them  as  the  seal  of  His 
mission  and  His  incitement  to  its  full  accomplishmait,     **1 
must  needs  preach  in  the  other  towns'' :  **that  I  may  preach 
there  also'\    Not  a  contrast  with  His  work  at  Capernaum, 

T/.  the  conjunctioia  of  the  two  m  Jesus'  instrtictwns  to  the  Twcin; 
Mat.  X.  5-8,  and  His  reply  to  the  Baptist's  question.  Mat  xl  4-5. 
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but  a  repetition  of  it,  is  what  He  hopes  for  elsewhere.  The 
whole  contrast  lies  between  Capemaimi  and  the  rest  of  the 
land :  between  a  local  and  an  itinerant  ministry.  What  He 
had  done  in  Capernaum,  He  felt  the  divine  necessity  of  His 
mission  driving  Him  to  do  also  in  the  other  cities.  And 
therefore  "He  went  into  their  synagogues  throughout  all 
Galilee  preaching,  and  casting  out  devils".  The  groimd  of 
Jesus'  leaving  Capemaimi  lay,  shortly,  as  Holtzmann  rec- 
ognizes it  to  be  Luke's  purpose  to  intimate,  solely  in  "the 
universality  of  His  mission".^'^ 

What  Jesus  came  out  to  preach  in  fulfilment  of  His  mis- 
sion Mark's  statement  does  not  tell  us.  It  says  simply, 
"I  came  out  to  preach".  But  this  is  not  to  leave  it  in  doubt. 
It  was  too  well  understood  to  require  statement.  Mark 
had  just  told  his  readers  summarily  that  "after  John  was 
delivered  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  glad- 
tidings  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the 
glad-tidings"  (c/.  Mat.  iv.  17).  When  he  tells  them  now 
that  Jesus  announced  His  mission  to  be  to  preach,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  it  is  just  this  preaching  which  he 
has  in  mind.  The  parallel  in  Luke  declares  this  in  so  many 
words.  "I  must  neds",  Jesus  is  there  reported  as  saying, 
"proclaim  the  glad-tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  to 
this  end  was  I  sent."  The  accent  of  necessity  is  here 
sounded.  It  were  impossible  that  Jesus  should  do  anything 
other  than  preach  just  this  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  mission  to  this  end  lays  a  compulsion  upon  Him :  He 
was  sent  to  do  precisely  this,  and  needs  must  do  it.^®  Jesus' 
mission  is  to  preach  a  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

For  Jesus  so  to  describe  His  mission,  clearly  was  to  lay 
claim  to  the  Messianic  f  imction.    Preaching  the  glad-tidings 


"  P-  333  *  "The  ground  of  His  flight,  verse  43  finds  in  the  univer- 
sality of  His  mission." 

"  On  the  accent  of  "neceosity"  in  Jesus*  life,  sec  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  artkle  "Foresight,"  at  the  beginning. 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  Messianic  proclamation.  The 
accompanying  miracles  are  the  signs  of  the  Messiah.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  Baptist  sent  to  Jesus  inquiring,  *'Art 
thou  He  that  Cometh  or  look  we  for  another?"  Jesus  re* 
plied  by  pointing  to  these  things:  **the  blind  receive  their 
Sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  tlie  poor  have 
the  glad-tidings  preached  to  them."^'  "He  that  Cometh" 
is  a  Messianic  title,  and  therefore,  as  Hamack  reminds  us, 
those  who  heard  Jesus  say,  'Tor  I  say  tmto  you,  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord**,  understood  Him  to  be 
speaking  of  the  Messiah,  and  would  have  understood  that 
just  the  same  if  the  words  ''in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  had 
been  wanting.^**  The  question  lies  near  at  hand,  accord- 
ingly, whether  Jesus  merely  by  speaking  of  "coming*'  "be- 
ing sent*^  does  not  lay  claim  to  Messianic  dignity.  In  that 
case  those  terms  would  be  used  pregnantly.  The  Baptist 
"came'',  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  as  truly  as  Jesus 
"came'*  eating  and  drinking  (Mat,  xi.  i8;  cf,  xxi.  32), 
The  prophet  is  "sent"  as  truly  as  the  Messiah  (Lk.  iv.  26; 
Mat.  xiii.  37  =  Lk.  xiii.  34;  Jno.  i.  6,  8,  iii.  28).  WTiat 
the  words  openly  declare  is  a  consciousness  of  divine  mis- 
sion; and  the  two  modes  of  expression  differ  according  as 
the  emphasis  falls  on  the  divine  source  of  the  mission  ("I 
was  sent**)  or  on  its  voluntary  performance  ("I  came*').** 
Something  more  needs  to  be  added,  therefore,  to  mark  the 
mission  which  they  assume,   plainly  as  Messianic.     That 

"Mat  xi.  J  ff .  =:^  Lk.  vii.  20  ff.  Hamack  (p.  25)  says:  •*The  questioa 
whether  the  miracles  which  arc  enumerated  are  to  be  understood 
spiritually  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  aad 
probably  also  for  Jesus  Himself/'  But  that  places  Hamack  in  a 
quandary :  "*But  that  Jesus  should  have  spoken  here  literally  of  raising 
the  dead  is  nevertheless  not  easy  to  acknowledge/* 

*  P.  I :  Mat.  xxiii.  39  =^  Lk,  xiii.  35, 

**  Cf.  Th,  Zahn*s  words  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthdus,*  p.  610.  dis- 
tinguishing between  "the  execution  of  a  commission  laid  on  Him  by 
God  (Mat.  X-  40,  0  dircKrretXa^  ^,  xv.  24;  xxi,  $7)**  and  **the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  His  hfe  comprehended  by  Himself  (ijAdty)/* 
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something  more  is  added  in  the  present  passage  by  the  pur- 
pose which  is  declared  to  be  subserved  by  the  mission.  That 
purpose  is  the  Messianic  proclamation.  He  who  came  to 
preach  the  glad-tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  who 
could  point  to  the  signs  of  the  Messiah  accompanying  His 
preaching,  has  come  as  the  Messiah. 

Jesus,  however,  does  not  here  say  merely  "I  came".  He 
says,  "I  came  out",  and  the  preposition  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. At  the  least  it  must  refer  to  Jesus'  coming  pub- 
licly forward  and  entering  upon  the  task  of  public  teacher. 
J.  J.  van  Oosterzee  insists  upon  this  sense :  "The  Saviour 
speaks  simply  of  the  purpose  for  which  He  now  appeared 
publicly  as  a  teacher."^^  That,  however,  in  this  Messianic 
context,  appears  scarcely  adequate.  We  seem  to  be  com- 
pelled to  see  in  this  term  a  reference  to  Jesus'  manifestation 
as  Messiah  with  whatever  that  may  carry  with  it.  This  is 
apparently  what  C.  F.  Keil  and  G.  Wohlenberg  have  in 
mind.  According  to  the  former,  the  phrase  "I  came  out" 
is  used  here  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  coming  into  publicity, 
coming  into  the  world;  and  if,  he  adds,  we  wish  to  supply 
anything  we  may  add  in  thought  iraph  or  iwi  rov  0€ov — 
as  we  may  find  in  Jno.  xiii.  3;  xvi.  27,  30.  Similarly  the 
latter  considers  the  reference  to  be  to  Jesus'  entrance  upon 
His  Messianic  calling,  and  adds  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
the  expression  tempts  us  to  find  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
coming  forth  from  the  Father  such  as  John  speaks  of  at 
xiii.  3;  xvi.  27,  30;  xvii.  8.  Even  if  we  follow  this  path  to 
its  end  and  say  simply,  with  J.  A.  Alexander,  F.  Godet, 
A.  Pltmimer,  H.  B.  Swete  and  others,  that  when  He  says, 
"I  came  out"  Jesus  means,  "I  came  out  from  God"  or 
"from  heaven"  we  are  not  going  beyond  the  implications 
of  the  Messianic  reference.  If  Jesus  thought  Himself  the 
Messiah  there  is  no  reason  why  He  may  not  be  supposed 
to  have  thought  of  Himself  as  that  transcendent  Messiah 
which  was  "in  the  air"  in  "the  days  of  His  flesh".  That 
He  did  think  of  Himself"  as  the  Transcendent  Messiah  is 

"On  Lk.  iv.  43- 
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indeed  already  evident  from  His  favorite  self -designation 
of  the  Son  of  Man,^ — as  reported  by  Mark  as  by  the  other 
evangelists.  The  Son  of  Man  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
preexistence.  When  then  Mark  records  that  He  spoke 
of  His  mission  as  a  "coming  out'\  the  phrase  may  rery 
well  come  before  us  as  the  vehicle  of  Jesus'  consciousnKs 
of  His  preexistence ;  and  F.  Godet  is  speaking  no  less 
critically  than  theologically  when  he  remarks  that  "Mark's 
term  appears  to  allude  to  the  incarnation,  Luke's  only  refers 
to  the  mission  of  Jesus/'** 

When  we  say  Messiah  we  say  Israel.  We  naturally  re- 
vert here,  then,  to  Jesus'  testimony  that  His  mission  wai^H 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  cities  0^^ 
Judaea.  He  is  obviously  speaking  not  of  the  utmost  reach 
of  His  mission,  but  of  the  limits  of  His  personal  ministn\ 
His  personal  ministry,  however,  He  describes  as  distinct- 
ively to  the  Jews.  He  **came  out'\  He  *Vas  sent",  to  pro- 
claim the  glad-tidings  of  the  imminence  of  that  Kingdom 
to  the  people  of  God  to  whom  the  Kingdom  had  been 
promised.    This  was,  in  its  external  as|)ects.  His  mission. 

2 

Mat.  XV.  24 :    And  He  answered  and  said,  I  was  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

What  in  the  former  saying  is  given  a  perhaps  somewhat 
unarresting  positive  expression  is  in  this  saying  asserted  in 
a  strong,  almost  startling,  negative  form.  Jesus  declares 
that  His  mission  was  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  them  only, 
Denying  a  request  from  His  disciples  that  He  should  exer- 
cise His  miraculous  powers  for  the  healing  of  a  heathen 
girl  who  was  suffering  from  possession,  He  justifies  the 
denial  by  explaining  that  His  mission  was  not  to  the  heathen 
but  solely  to  the  Jews:  '*!  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'*  The  language  in  which  He 
clothes  this  explanation  had  been  employed  by  Him  on  a 

"It  IS  less  obvious  that  the  simple  '*I  came"  presupposes  preexistence 
as  many  commentators  insist  (e^.  A.  Plummer,  Matthew,  p.  156,  note 
2,  cf.  A.  M  McNeille  on  Mat.  x.  40),  But  on  this  see  below  pp.  5^81 
581  ff. 
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previous  occasion.  When  He  was  sending  His  disciples  on 
their  first  mission  He  laid,  first  of  all,  this  charge  upon 
them :  "Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Mat  x.  5).  The  circiun- 
stantial  negative  clauses  act  as  definitions  of  the  language 
of  the  positive  clause.  This  language  is  just  as  sharply 
definite  in  our  present  saying.  Jesus  declares  that  He  has 
no  mission  to  the  heathen.  His  mission  is  distinctively  to 
the  Jews. 

It  may  be  possible  to  exaggerate,  however,  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  this  declaration.  After  all,  it  has  a  context.  And 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  despite  the  emphasis  of 
His  assertion  that  He  had  no  mission  to  the  heathen,  Jesus 
healed  this  heathen  girl.  Nor  can  it  quite  be  said  that  He 
healed  her  by  way  of  exception;  overpersuaded,  perhaps, 
by  the  touching  plea  of  her  mother,  or  even,  perhaps,  in- 
structed by  her  shrewd  common-sense  to  a  wider  appre- 
hension of  the  scope  of  His  mission  than  He  had  before 
attained.  When  He  threw  Himself  back  on  His  mission, 
He  invoked  in  His  justification  the  authority  of  God.** 
And  therefore,  in  adducing  His  mission.  He  employs  the 
phrase  "I  was  sent"  rather  than  "I  came".  By  that  phrase 
He  appeals  to  Him  with  whose  commission  He  was  chained, 
and  transfers  the  responsibility  for  the  terms  of  His  mis- 
sion to  Him.**^    After  this  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 


**  Montefiori  is  quite  right  in  saying :  'The  explanation  is  that  God 
had  ordered  this  limitation." 

"In  only  two  of  the  sayings  in  which  Jesus  expounds  His  mission 
(Lk.  iv.  43,  Mat.  xv.  24)  is  the  form  "I  was  sent"  employed.  It  is 
perhaps  not  without  significance  that  in  the  only  one  of  these  which  has 
a  parallel  (Lk.  iv.  43),  it  is  not  the  simple  "I  came"  which  stands  in 
this  parallel  (Mk.  i.  38),  but  a  form  which  more  pointedly  refers  to  the 
source  of  the  mission  in  God  ("I  came  out").  The  "I  was  sent"  is 
reflected  in  its  active  equivalent  in  the  "Johannine"  (Jno.  xiii.  20) 
phrase  of  Matt.  x.  40;  Mk.  ix.  37  —  Lk.  ix.  48;  bk.  x.  16,  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  sent  and  sender  is  suggested.  Note  the  emphasis 
placed  on  Jesus'  employment  of  "I  was  sent"  in  our  present  passage 
by  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  140  ff.,  and  J.  Laid- 
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He  overstepped  the  terms  of  His  mission,  as  He  under' 
stood  them,  in  healing  the  heathen  child.  In  other  nvords^ 
when  He  declares,  **I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel",  He  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
declaring  that  His  mission  was  so  exclusively  to  the  Jews 
that  the  heathen  had  no  part  in  it  whatever. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  incident  as  recorded  whether  by 
Mark  or  by  Matthew  bears  out  this  conclusion.  The  p^^ 
cise  point  which  is  stressed  in  both  accotmts  alike  is,  not 
that  the  Jews  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  benefits  of 
Jesus'  mission,  but  that  the  preference  belongs  to  thcoL 
This  is  given  open  expression  in  Jesus*  words  as  reported 
by  Mark,  **Let  the  children  first  be  fed;  it  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs/'  But  it 
is  equally  the  implication  of  Matthew's  accoimt**  Jesus 
does  not  suggest  that  the  dogs^^  shall  have  nothing;  but 
that  they  shall  have  only  the  dogs'  portion.  WTiat  the 
portion  of  the  dogs  is,  is  not  here  indicated.  It  is  only 
intimated  that  they  have  a  portion.  The  children  have  the 
preference,  of  course:  but  there  is  something  also  for  the 
dogs.  Jesus*  whole  conversation  in  this  incident  is  cer- 
tainly pedagogically  determined.  He  employed  the  ap- 
plication of  this  heathen  woman  to  Him  in  order  to  teach 
His  disciples  the  real  scope  of  His  mission.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  His  declamtion  to  them  that  He  was 
sent  distinctively  to  Israel  and  His  subsequent  healing  of 
the  heathen  child.  He  heals  the  child  not  in  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  His  mission,  but  because  it  fell  within  its  terms; 
and  He  commends  the  mother  because  she  had  foimd  the 
right  way :  "And  He  said  unto  her,  For  this  saying,  go  thy 
way:  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter/'    A  comment 

law»  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  p,  144.  Th.  Zahn  remarks  that  here  for 
the  first  time  in  Matthew  is  Jesus  presented  as  the  ^irocrroAoc  of  God.  and 
adds :  **cf,  xv.  24;  xxi.  37  as  correlate  of  theijA^ov  of  v.  17 ;  ix.  13 ;  x. 54- J 
Apart  from  John  cf.  Heb.  iii.  l,  Clem.»  i  Cor.  42." 

■"This  is  solidly  shown  by  Th.  Zahn. 

"  It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the  diminutive  htm\ 
softens  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  language.     Shall  we  say 
lings"? 
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of  Alfred  Edersheim's  sums  up  not  badly  the  teaching  of 
the  incident :  "when  He  breaks  the  bread  to  the  children,  in 
the  breaking  of  it  the  crumbs  must  fall  all  aroimd".*® 

Obviously  what  Jesus  tells  us  here  is  very  much  what 
Paul  tells  us,  when,  summing  up  his  Gospel  ringingly  as 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believes, 
he  adds,  "To  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek"  (Rom.  i. 
1 6,  cf.  ii.  lo).  Many  "Liberal"  expositors  therefore  rep- 
resent Mark  as  corrupting  the  record  of  Jesus'  conversation 
when  he  puts  on  Jesus'  lips  a  sharp  assertion  of  this  princi- 
ple: "Let  the  children  first  be  filled".^®  "If  the  Jews  have 
only  the  first  right",  comments  Johannes  Weiss,  for  ex- 
ample, "it  follows  that  the  heathen  too  have  a  right.  This 
is  an  echo  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  i6, — ^the  Jew 
first,  then  the  Greek  !"*^  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  this 
sharp  assertion  of  it  that  this  principle  is  given  expression 
in  the  narrative  of  the  incident.  It  is  present  as  truly  in  the 
accoimt  of  Matthew  as  in  that  of  Mark.  The  whole  drift 
of  both  accounts  alike — ^the  climax  of  which  is  found  not  in 
any  word  of  Jesus'  but  in  a  marvellous  word  of  His  peti- 
tioner's— is  that  there  is  something  left  for  the  dogs  after 
the  children  are  filled :  "Even  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat 
of  the  crumbs  of  the  children" ;  "even  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  their  masters."  Had 
their  been  no  provision  for  the  Gentiles,  indeed,  Jesus 
could  scarcely  have  expected  His  disciples  to  recognize 
Him  as  that  "One  to  Come"  with  whose  mission  there  had 
from  the  beginning  been  connected  blessings  for  the  Gen- 

"  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah^  II,  1883,  p.  41. 

•  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (p.  144)  :  "Let  first  {irpwrw  =  prius,  maxim 
from  Rom,  i.  16;  ii.  9,  10)  the  children  (Israelites)  he  filled;  this  ex- 
planation, which  still  leaves  room  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  mother,  is 
simply  lacking  in  Mat.  xv.  26,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is  commonly 
drawn  that  in  the  narrative  of  Mark  we  have  a  deliberate  mitigation,  a 
dependence  upon  the  later,  Pauline  mission,  and  therefore  secondary 
work  (so  Hilgenfeld,  last  in  ZWTh,  1889,  497;  B.  and  J.  Weiss,  Julichcr, 
Gleichnisreden,  II,  256  f.,  even  Wittichen  188,  and  with  more  reserve, 
Wemle,  133)." 

*•  Schriften,  etc.,*  I,  1906,  p.  128. 
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tiles  also.  The  evangelists  are  not  drawing  from  Paul 
when  they  represent  Jesus  as  teaching  that  His  mission  was 
to  Israel  and  yet  extends  in  its  beneficial  effects  to  the 
world  {cf,  especially  Mat.  viii.  ii;  xx\'iii.  19).^*  Paul  od 
the  contrary  is  reflecting  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  reported 
by  the  evangelists  when,  as  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  to 
have  been  sent  only  to  Israel,  he  declares  Him  to  have  been 
made  a  minister  of  the  circumcision;^^  and  when,  as  Jesus 
suggests  tliat  nevertheless  there  is  in  His  mission  a  blessing 
for  Gentiles  also,  he  declares  that  by  His  ministry  to  the 
circumcision  not  only  is  the  truth  of  God  exalted  and  the 
promises  unto  the  fathers  confirmed,  but  mercy  is  brought 
to  the  Gentiles  also  (Rom.  xv.  8  ff.). 

How  His  mission  could  be  distinctively  for  Israel  and 
yet  contain  in  it  a  blessing  for  the  Gentiles  also  Jesus  docs 
not  here  explain  to  His  disciples.  He  is  content  to  fix  the 
fact  in  their  minds  by  the  awakening  object-lesson  of  this 
memorable  miracle,  in  which  His  saving  power  goes  out  of 
Himself  and  effects  its  beneficent  result  across  the  borders 
of  a  strange  land.**  We  can  scarcely  go  astray,  however, 
if  we  distinguish  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mark  i,  38  =  Lk. 
iv,  43,  between  His  personal  ministry  and  the  wider  work- 
ing of  His  mission.  When  He  says,  **I  was  not  sent  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel**,  He  has  His  personal 


r# 


*^  Wellhausen  represents  Mark  as  free  from  such  universal 
utterances.  Nowhere  docs  it  put  such  a  statement  a^  Mat.  viii,  11  i. 
Jesus'  lips;  and  only  in  the  eschatologica!  discourse,  Mk.  xiji.  la,  de  we 
find  a  prediction  of  the  extension  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  attributed  to  Jesus.  Montefiori  adds  xiv.  9,  The  impHcatioci 
is,   of  course,   that   neither  of   these   passages   is   authentic. 

*•  "Christ  has  become  minister  of  the  circumcised/*  comments  H,  A,  W. 
Meyer;  "for  to  devote  His  activity  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation 
was,  according  to  promise,  the  duty  of  the  Messianic  office,  comp.  Mat* 
XX.  28,  XV.  24." 

•"It  has  been  remarked,"  says  Wellhausen  (Das  Ev.  Marci,  jgos, 
p,  60),  "that  this  is  up  to  now  the  only  example  in  Mark  in  which 
Jesus  heals  from  a  distance,  by  His  mere  word/*  "This  is  the  second 
example  of  a  miracle  wrought  from  a  distance/'  says  Loisy  (I,  p.  977), 
"The  first  was  wrought  on  the  centurion's  son/'  Then  he  citea 
Augustine's  remarks  in  Quacst.  Ev,,  T,  18, 
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ministry  in  mind.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was 
the  understanding  of  the  evangelist.  C.  G.  Montefiori,  for 
example,  paraphrases  thus:  "His  disciples  shall  convert 
the  world;  He  Himself  is  sent  only  to  Israel."  "Jesus  says 
that  He  has  been  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel  only.  This  looks  like  a  'narrow'  tradition.  But  it 
is  not.  It  is  intended  to  explain  the  imdoubted  but  per- 
plexing fact  that  Jesus  the  universal  Saviour  and  Mediator, 
did  actually  confine  Himself  to  the  Jews.  The  explanation 
is  that  God  had  ordered  this  limitation.  After  His  resur- 
rection, He  will  send  His  disciples  to  all  the  world."**  Did 
Jesus  Himself  have  no  anticipation  of  this  course  of  events, 
or  purpose  with  reference  to  it?  It  should  go  without  say- 
ing that,  just  because  He  conceived  His  mission  as  Mes- 
sianic, He  necessarily  conceived  it  both  as  immediately  di- 
rected to  Israel,  and  as  in  its  effects  extending  also  to  the 
Gentiles.  That  was  how  the  mission  of  the  Messiah  had 
been  set  forth  in  those  prophecies  on  which  He  fed.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  it  is  customary  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  to  His  personal  ministry  ak>ne  that  Jesus 
refers  when  He  declares  that  He  "was  not  sent  but  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel".** 

The  messianic  character  of  His  mission  is  already  im- 
plied in  the  terms  in  which  He  here  describes  it.  When  He 
speaks  of  "the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel",  His  mind 
is  on  the  great  messianic  passage,  Ezek.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  in 
which  Jehovah  promises  that  He  Himself  will  feed  His 
sheep,  "and  seek  that  which  was  lost";  and  that  He  will 
"set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them, 

-Vol.  II.  pp.  657, 658. 

*  So  from  Augustine  and  Jerome  down.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  expresses 
the  general  opinion  when  he  says :  "It  was  not  intended  that  Christ 
should  come  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  that  He 
should  do  so  at  the  subsequent  period  (xxviii.  19)  in  the  person  of  the 
Spirit  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  (Jno.  x. 
16,  Eph.  ii.  17)."  Cf,  Th.  Zahn:  "His  personal  and  immediate  voca- 
tion." Also,  R.  C.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  second 
American  cd.,  1852,  p.  274;  J.  Laidlaw,  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  1890, 
p.  252;  A.  Edersheim,  Life  a9td  Times,  etc.,*  1883,  II,  p.  40. 
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even  my  servant  David;  he  shall  feed  them  and  he  shall 
be  their  shepherd''.^**  When,  with  His  mind  on  this  pro- 
phecy, Jesus  spoke  of  His  mission  as  to  **the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel"  it  may  admit  of  question  whether  the 
genitive  is  epexegetical  or  partitive, — whether  He  conceives 
His  mission  to  be  directed  to  Israel  as  a  whole,  conceived  as 
having  wandered  from  God,  or  to  that  portion  af  Israel 
which  had  strayed*^^^ — but  it  can  admit  of  no  question  that 
He  conceived  of  those  to  whom  His  mission  was  directed 
as  **lost''.  He  thought  of  His  mission,  therefore,  as  dis- 
tinctively a  saving  mission,  and  He  might  just  as  well  have 
said,  *1  was  sent  to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  Hamack  is  quite  right,  therefore,  when,  after 
calling  attention  to  the  adoption  of  the  language  of  Ezck. 
xxxiv.  15,  1 6,  he  adds:  **And  the  mission  to  the  lost  sheep 
contains  implicitly  the  *to  seek  and  to  save'."  How  He  is 
to  accomplish  the  saving  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  Jesus  does  not  in  this  utterance  tell  us.  He  tells  us 
only  that  He  has  come,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  with  this 
mission  entrusted  to  Him* — to  save  these  lost  sheep. 


Mat.  X.  34  fF.:  Think  not  that  I  came  to  cast  peace  on  the 
earth;  I  came  not  to  cast  peace  but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set 
a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against 
her  mother^  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- in-Ia w : 
and  a  tnan^s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household. 


**  Observe  the  address  of  the  petitioner  in  our  passage  (MaL  xv.  22), 
*'0  Lord,  Son  of  David",  which  is  not  repeUed  by  Jesus.  "Spoken  by 
a  heathen'V  remarks  Edersheim  (ii^  p.  39),  ''these  words  were  an  appeal, 
not  to  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  to  an  Israelitish  Messiah*'.  They 
supply  the  starting  point  for  a  conversation,  however,  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah of  Israel  brings   relief  to   the  heathen. 

**  That  in  Mat.  x.  6,  '*the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'',  the  geni- 
tive is  not  partitive  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  contrast  of  verse  5:  die 
disciples  are  to  go,  not  to  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  but  to  Israel, 
described  here  as  *Uost  sheep".  C/.  H.  A.  W,  Meyer  m  loc,:  "Such 
sheep  (ix.  3IS)  were  all,  seeing  that  they  were  without  faith  in  Him, 
the  heaven-sent  Shepherd."  The  same  phrase  in  Mat.  xv.  24,  tn  a 
similar  contrast  (with  the  Canaanitish  woman),  might  naturally  be  held 
to  be  used  in  the  same  broad  sense.  Israel  as  a  whole  in  tliat  case 
would  be  the  'lost  sheep". 
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In  this  context  Jesus  is  preparing  His  disciples  for  the 
persecutions  which  awaited  them.  They  must  not  think 
their  case  singular:  their  Teacher  and  Lord  had  Himself 
suffered  before  them.  Nor  must  they  imagine  that  they 
are  deserted:  the  Father  has  not  forgotten  them.  And 
after  all,  such  things  belong  in  their  day's  work.  They 
have  not  been  called  to  ease  but  to  struggle.  Strife  then  is 
their  immediate  portion;  but  after  the  strife  comes  the 
reward. 

When  Jesus  introduces  what  He  has  to  say  with  the 
words,  "Think  not",  He  intimates  that  He  is  correcting  a 
false  impression,  prevalent  among  His  hearers  {cf.  v.  17).*® 
His  reference  can  only  be  to  expectations  of  a  kingdom  of 
p^ace  foimded  on  Old  Testament  prophecy.**  Since  these 
expectations  are  focussed  upon  His  own  person  He  is  ob- 
viously speaking  out  of  a  Messianic  consciousness;  and  is 
assuming  for  Himself  the  role  of  the  Messiah,  come  to 
introduce  the  promised  kingdom.'^®  Of  course  He  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  He  has 
come  to  introduce  is  the  eternal  kingdom  of  peace  promised 
in  the  prophets.  He  is  only  warning  His  followers  that  the 
Messianic  peace  must  be  conquered  before  it  is  enjoyed. 
As  His  mind  at  the  moment  is  on  the  individual.  He  de- 
scribes the  strife  which  awaits  His  followers  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  experience.     The  language  in  which  He  does 

**C/.  B.  Weiss  (Meyer,  9,  1898)  and  A.  Plummcr  in  loc,  and  A. 
Loisy,  i,  p.  891. 

**G.  S.  Goodspeed,  Israel's  Messianic  Hope,  1910,  p.  123:  "All  the 
seers  of  Israel  look  forward  out  of  the  present,  whether  gloomy  or 
bright,  to  a  golden  age  of  peace."  W.  A.  Brown,  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  III,  p.  733^'-  "Among  the  blessings  to  which  Israel  looks 
forward  in  the  Messianic  Times,  none  is  more  emphasized  than  peace." 
Cf.  A  Loisy,  i,  p.  891. 

** Neglecting  this,  Hamack  speaks  inadequately  when  he  writes: 
'This  discourse  is  not  Messianic  in  the  literal  sense— even  John  the 
Baptist  could,  it  would  appear,  have  said  it — but  in  the  burden  of  the 
discourse  and  in  the  saying,  'I  came  for  this  purpose',  there  lies  a 
claim  which  soars  above  the  prophets  and  the  Baptist.  For  Jesus  im- 
plicitly demands  here  that  the  severest  sacrifices  be  made  and  the 
enmity  of  the  nearest  kindred  be  incurred,  for  the  sake  of  His  person.'* 
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this  is  derived  from  an  Old  Testament  passage  ( Micah  vii. 
6)  in  which  the  terrible  disintegration  of  natural  relation- 
ships incident  to  a  time  of  deep  moral  corruption  is  de- 
scribed. The  dissolution  of  social  ties  which  His  followers 
shall  have  to  face  will  be  like  this.  Let  them  gird  theTOsd\Ts 
to  meet  the  strain  upon  them  loyally.  For,  as  the  succeed- 
ing verses  show,  it  is  distinctly  a  question  of  personal  loy- 
alty that  is  at  issue.^* 

It  should  be  observed  that  Jesus  does  not  say  mareJy, 
'Think  not  that  I  came  to  send  (or  bring)  peace  upon  the 
earth**,  as  our  English  versions  have  it.  He  says.  **Think 
not  that  I  came  to  cast  peace  upon  the  earth/'  The  energy 
of  the  expression  should  not  be  evaporated  (cf.  vii.  6). 
What  Jesus  denies  is  that  He  has  come  to  fling  peace  sud- 
denly and  immediately  upon  the  earth,*^  so  that  all  the  evils 
of  life  should  at  once  and  perfectly  give  way  to  tlK  un- 
sullied blessedness  of  the  consummated  kingdom.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  expectation  of  His  followers.  He 
undeceives  them  by  telling  them  plainly  that  He  came  on 
the  contrar>'  to  cast  a  sword  Strife  and  struggle  lie  im- 
mediately before  them,  and  the  peace  to  which  they  look 
forward  is  postponed.  The  pathway  upon  which  they  have 
adventured  in  attaching  themselves  to  Him  leads  indeed  to 
I>eace,  but  it  leads  through  strife. 

When  Jesus  says  that  He  came  to  cast  a  sword  upon  the 
earth  and  to  set  men  at  variance  with  one  another,  the 
declaration  of  purpose  must  not  be  weakened  into  a  rant 
prediction  of  resuh.*^     He  is  speaking  out  of  the  funda- 

"  Cf,  the  excellent  remarks  of  Th,  Zahn,  p.  415, 

**  So  B,  Weiss^  Das  MatlhaeusevQngelium  und  geme  LtK^s^Pa/ratlHkn, 
18761  p.  281,  also  in  Meyer,  9th  ed  1898,  and  in  DU  Vur  Evangelitn,  etc, 
1900  in  he.  So  also  H.  J.  Holtzmann^  Die  Sytiopiiker,*^  igot.  p.  2$$, 
who  remarks:  *Thus  Jesus  ctrikes  out  of  the  picture  of  the  Messianic 
age,  at  least  for  the  immediately  following  transitional  period,  the  jojr 
and  peace  predicted  in  Micah.  tv.  $,  y,  4^  Zech.  ix.  9,  10,  and  brings  wir 
into  prospect  in  its  stead,  in  reminiscence  of  Ex.  xsocu.  27,  Eggk.  ti 
3,  xiv,  J 7,  xxi.  12** 

"It  is  often  so  weakened.  Thus  t.g.  A.  Loisy:  "The  appeaciftce 
of  the  Christ  has   therefore,   for  consequence — not  for  end»  but 


i 
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mental  presupposition  of  the  universal  government  of  God, 
which  had  just  found  expression  in  the  assertion  that  not 
even  a  sparrow,  or  indeed  a  hair  of  our  heads,  falls  to  the 
ground  "apart  from  our  Father"  (verses  29-31).  The  es- 
sence of  the  declaration  lies  in  the  assurance  that  nothing  is 
to  befall  His  followers  by  chance  or  the  hard  necessity  of 
things,  but  all  that  comes  to  them  comes  from  Him.*^*  Not 
merely  the  ultimate  end,  but  all  the  means  which  lead  up  to 
this  end — in  a  linked  chain  of  means  and  ends — are  of  His 
appointment  and  belong  to  the  arrangements  which  He  has 
made  for  His  people.  They  are  to  face  the  strife  which  lies 
before  them,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  service  they  owe 
to  Him  (verses  37  flF.),  their  Master  and  Lord  (verses  24 
f.).  This  strife  is  not  indeed  all  that  Jesus  came  to  bring, 
but  this  too  He  came  to  bring ;  and  when  He  casts  it  upon 
the  earth,  He  is  fulfilling  so  far  His  mission.  He  "came", 
"was  sent"  (verse  40)  to  "cast  a  sword". 

In  this  saying,  too,  we  perceive,  Jesus  is  dealing  with 
what  we  may  without  impropriety  speak  of  as  a  subordinate 
element  of  His  mission.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  sole 
or  the  chief  purpose  of  His  coming  was  to  stir  up  strife. 
He  means  that  the  strife  which  His  coming  causes  has  its 
part  to  play  in  securing  the  end  for  which  He  came.  When 
He  said  in  Mk.  i.  38  =  Lk.  iv.  43,  "I  came  to  preach",  He 
was  looking  through  the  preaching,  as  means,  to  the  end 
which  it  was  to  subserve.  When  He  said  in  Mat.  xv.  24 
that  He  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  He  did  not  forget  the  wider  end  of  which  His  min- 
istry to  Israel  should  be  the  means.  So,  when  He  says,  "I 
came  to  cast  a  sword  upon  the  earth".  He  is  thinking  of 
the  strife  which  He  thus  takes  up  unto  His  plan  not  for 

Biblical  language  does  not  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two— 
the  division  signified  by  the  sword."  Also,  B.  Weiss  (Meyer,  9th  cd., 
1898)  :  "What  is  the  inmiediate,  inevitable  consequence  of  His  com- 
ing, Jesus  announces  as  its  purpose."  Cf.  A.  H.  McNeille  on  Mat.  x.  34. 
**Cf.  B.  Weiss,  Das  Matthaeusevangelium,  etc.,  1876,  p.  281:  "It 
does  not  come  like  an  unavoidable  evil  which  is  connected  with  the 
sought-for  good,  but  it  is  foreseen  and  intended  by  Him." 
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itself  but  as  an  instrument  by  which  His  ultimate  purpose 
should  be  reached.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  haw  long  this 
strife  is  to  last,  or  through  what  steps  and  stages  it  is  to 
pass  into  the  peace  which  waits  behind  it  Is  He  speaking 
only  of  the  turmoil  which  must  accompany  the  acceptance 
of  Him  as  Messiah  by  His  own  people,  involving  as  it  does 
adjustment  to  the  revised  Messianic  ideal  which  He 
brought?'*'^  Is  He  speaking  in  a  **springing  sense"  of  the 
ineradicable  conflict  of  His  Gospel  with  worldly  ideals, 
through  age  after  age,  until  at  last  **the  end  shall  come"?*^ 
Or  is  He  speaking  of  tlie  '^growing  pains  *  w^hich  must  ac- 
company the  steady  upward  evolution  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  religion  which  He  founded  P'^^  The  passage  itself 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  Jesus  came  to  cast  a  sword 

•This  appears  to  be  A.  Loisy^s  idea:  "Because  the  proclaniatian  of 
the  kingdom  has  as  its  immediate  effect  (had  not  the  Saviour  found 
this  Himself  in  His  own  home?)  to  cause  discord  in  families — one 
accepting  the  faith,  another  rejecting  \t,  and  this  discord  pbcing 
believers  and  unbelievers  at  odds/'  See  also  C  G,  Montefiori :  **Thc 
sword  does  not  mean  war  between  nations,  but  dissension  tietween 
families,  of  which  one  member  remains  a  Jew,  while  another  becomes 
a  Christian/' 

"This  appears  to  be  A,  Plummer's  meaning:  *'So  long  as  mcn^s 
wills  are  opposed  to  the  Gospel  there  can  be  no  peace,  ,  .  .  Once  more 
Christ  guards  His  disciples  against  being  under  any  illusions.  They 
have  entered  the  narrow  way,  and  it  leads  to  tribulation,  before  leading 
to  eternal   life." 

"Something  like  this  seems  to  be  Johannes  Weiss*  meaning:  "Thii 
saying  belongs  to  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  authentic  say- 
ings of  Jesus  concerning  Himself:  *l  came  not  to  bring  peace  on  the 
earth  but  a  sword.*  Jesus  must  have  felt  deeply  how  utterly  His 
proclamation  stood  in  contradiction  with  what  men  were  accustomed 
to  hear  and  wished  to  hear.  And  what  He  Himself  in  His  pi 
home  seems  to  have  experienced,  that  he  foresees  as  a  universal  pi 
nomenoii  which  He  portrays  by  means  of  words  derived  from  Micah: 
a  cleft  is  to  go  through  families ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  be  the  young 
generation  which  shall  oppose  the  old  ('three  against  two  and  two 
against  three'  says  Luke:  the  wife  of  the  son  lives  in  the  house  of  her 
parents-in-law).  Jesus  docs  not  reprehend  this,  and  offers  no  exhorta- 
tion against  loss  of  piety.  He  simply  posits  it  as  an  inevitable  fact. 
Thus  it  has  always  T>een  a  thousand  times  over;  and  it  may  be  to  the 
elders  a  warning  and  to  the  children  a  consolation,  that  even  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  must  create  so  painful  a  division." 
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upon  the  earth;  that  there  were  to  result  from  His  coming 
strife  and  strain;  and  that  only  through  this  strife  and 
strain  is  the  full  purpose  ^for  which  He  came  attainable. 
For  what  is  more  than  this  we  must  go  elsewhere.  Only 
let  us  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  note  of  the  saying  is  not 
discouragement  but  confidence.  There  rings  through  it 
the  "Fear  not!"  of  verse  31.  There  underlies  it  the  "I  too 
will  confess  him  before  my  Father  in  heaven"  of  verse  32. 
And  it  passes  unobserved  into  the  "He  who  loses  His  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it"  of  verse  39,  and  the  "whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  to  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  reward"  of  verse  42.  Jesus  warns  His 
followers  of  the  stress  and  strain  before  them.  But  He 
does  this  as  one  who  buckles  their  armor  on  them  and  sends 
them  forth  to  victory.  The  word  on  which  the  discussion 
closes  is  "Reward". 

4 

Lk.  xii.  49-53 :  I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth ;  and  how  I 
wish  that  it  was  already  kindled!  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptised  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  accomplished  I 
Think  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  in  the  earth?  I  tell  you, 
Nay ;  but  rather  division :  for  there  shall  be  from  henceforth  five 
in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two  and  two  against  three. 
They  shall  be  divided,  father  against  son,  and  son  against  father ; 
mother  against  daughter,  and  daughter  against  her  mother; 
mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law. 

To  some  of  the  questions  started  by  Mat.  x.  34  flf., 
answers  are  suggested  by  the  present  saying.  Here  too 
Jesus  is  protecting  His  followers  against  the  false  expecta- 
tion which  they  had  been  misled  into  forming,  that  He, 
the  Messiah,  would  at  once  introduce  the  promised  reig^ 
of  peace.*^®  In  repelling  this  expectation,  His  own  claim  to 
the  Messianic  dignity  and  function  is  given  express  intima- 
tion. He  corrects,  not  their  estimate  of  His  person  or  vo- 
cation, but  their  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 

"C/.  Hahn's  note  in  loc. 
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work.  The  language  in  which  He  makes  this  coirectioa  is 
very  strong:  **Ye  think  that  it  is  peace  that  I  am  come  to 
give  in  the  earth.  Not  at  all,  I  tell  you ;  nothing  but  di- 
vision."*® The  emphasis  which,  by  its  position,  falls  on 
the  word  "fire"  in  the  first  clause,  corresponds  with  this 
strength  of  language  and  prepares  the  way  for  it :  "It  is 
fire  that  I  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth*'.**^  It  is  clear  that 
the  two  sentences  belong  together  and  constitute  together 
but  a  single  statement.  The  **fire*'  of  the  one  is,  then, 
taken  up  and  explained  by  the  **division"  of  the  otlier.  just 
as  the  **came**  {^\Bop)  of  the  one  is  repeated  in  the  *'am 
come"  (  Trapeyevo^fjp  )  of  the  other»  and  the  "cast"  (^aXeiv} 
of  the  one  by  the  "give"  (  iovveu  )  of  the  other.  The 
greater  energ)'  of  the  language  in  the  former  declaration  is 
due  to  its  being  the  immediate  expression  of  Jesus*  own 
thought  and  feeling :  "It  is  fire  that  I  came  to  cast  upon 
the  earth**;  whereas  in  its  repetition  it  is  the  thought  of 
His  followers  to  which  He  gives  expression:  "Ye  tliink 
that  it  is  peace  that  I  am  here*'^  to  give."  What  it  is  of 
chief  importance  for  us  to  observe  is  that  by  the  "fire'' 
which  He  has  come  to  cast  upon  the  earth,  Jesus  mean 
just  the  "division"*^  which  He  describes  in  the  subsequc 

"A.  Plummer:  **I  came  not  to  send  any  othtr  thing  than  division." 
Th.  Zahn:     "Think  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth?    No, 

I  say  to  you,  nothing  else  than  division."    C/*  2  Cor.  i,  13, 
•*C/.  Plummer's  note. 
^wapayCyo^uUf  "to  come  to  the  side  of'*,  is,  says  Harnack,  a  ''more  * 

elegant"  word  thsm ip^ofucu,  and  Luke  has  varied  the^X^orof  verse  49 
to  the  irapc-yevo^iTr  of  verse  51    for  the  sake  of  better  literar}-   form, 

II  Luke  was  really  the  author  of  all  the  nice  touches  with  vrhich  he  is 
credited,  he  would  need  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  "exquisite** 
writers  of  literary  history.  The  variations  of  language  between  the 
parallel  statements  of  verses  49  and  51  are  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  rcilect  the  truth  of  life.  It  is  better  to  explain  imprycyo/j 
as  the  natural  phrase  to  express  the  disciples'  thought  of  Jesus*  "con 
ing"  relatively  to  themselves,  than  to  give  it  with  Thayer-Grimm  the 
sense  of  "coming  forth",  "making  one's  public  appearance'*  (Mat  iii. 
I,  Heb,  ix-   n). 

•"C/.  Loisy,  p.  8q3:  "In  view  of  the  expressions  chosen  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  discourse,  the  fire  is  nothing  else  than  the  discord  in- 
troduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or,  better  still 
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clauses  in  much  the  same  language  in  which  He  had  spoken 
of  it  in  Mat.  x.  34  ff.  That  is  to  say,  He  has  in  mind, 
here  as  there,  a  great  disarrangement  of  social  relationships 
which  He  speaks  of  as  the  proximate  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  the  world. 

No  more  here  than  there  does  Jesus  mean  to  represent 
this  discord  which  He  declares  He  came  to  give  in  the 
earth,  as  the  proper  purpose  or  the  ultimate  result  of  His 
coming.®^  The  strength  of  the  language  in  which  He  de- 
clares it  to  be  His  purpose  in  coming  to  produce  this  dis- 
sension, shuts  off,  indeed,  all  view  beyond.  When  He  says, 
"Ye  think  it  is  peace  that  I  am  here  to  give  on  the  earth. 
Not  at  all,  I  tell  you :  nothing  but  division",  He  is  thinking, 
of  course,  only  of  the  immediate  results,  and,  absorbed  in 
them,  leaving  what  lies  beyond  for  the  time  out  of  sight. 
The  absoluteness  of  the  language  is  like  the  absoluteness  of 
the,  "I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel."  But  something  does  lie  beyond.  This  not  only 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  is  already  intimated  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  (verse  49)  :  "It  is  fire 
that  I  came  to  cast  on  the  earth,  and  how  I  wish  that  it  was 
already  kindled."  Clearly  Jesus  did  not  long  for  the  kindl- 
ing of  the  fire  for  the  fire's  own  sake;  but  for  the  sake  of 
what  would  come  out  of  the  fire. 

What  this  clause  particularly  teaches  us,  however,  is  that 
the  fire  which  Jesus  came  to  cast  on  the  earth  was  not  yet 
kindled.  The  clause  is  of  recognized  difficulty  and  has  been 
variously  rendered.  Most  of  these  renderings  yield,  how- 
ever, the  same  general  sense ;  and  it  is  reasonably  clear  that 
the  meaning  is   represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  by, 

perhaps  the  movement  excited  for  or  against  the  religion  of  Jesus 
by  the  Apostolic  preaching,  from  which  the  discord  arose." 

"  Cf,  Zahn,  p.  516 :  'That  the  ultimate  purpose  of  His  life  and  work 
is  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth,  Jesus  of  course  does  not  here  deny" 
[cf,  to  the  contrary,  Acts  x.  36,  Lk.  i.  79^  Is.  ix.  6.  Eph.  ii.  14-17],  "but 
only  that  the  intended  and  immediate  consequence  of  His  coming  and 
manifestation  is  a  universal  condition  of  peace  upon  earth, — ^a  thing 
which  even  the  angels  on  the  night  of  His  birth  did  not  proclaim.  .  .  ." 
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For 


"And  how  I  wish  that  it  was  already  kindled.' 
the  fire  which  He  came  to  cast  upon  the  world,  Jesus  thus 
points  to  the  future.  Not  even  it  has  yet  been  kindled.  The 
peace  which  His  followers  were  expecting  lies  yet  beyond  it. 
He  was  not  to  give  peace  in  the  world  but  nothing  but 
division :  yet  even  the  division  was  not  yet  come — for  even 
that  His  followers  were  to  look  forward.  He  is,  then,  not 
accounting  to  His  followers  for  the  trials  they  were  endur- 
ing: He  is  warning  them  of  trials  yet  to  come.  He  is 
saying  to  them  in  effect,  **In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation*'; but  the  subaudition  also  is  present,  **But  be  of  good 
cheer  J  I  have  overcome  the  world/'  These  things  He  was 
speaking  to  them,  therefore,  that  despite  the  impending 
tribulation,  they  might  have  the  peace  which  they  were  ex- 
pecting— at  least  in  sure  prospect 

From  the  strong  wish  which  Jesus  expresses  that  the  fire 
which  He  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth  had  already  been 
kindled,  Hamack  takes  occasion  to  represent  Him  as  a 
disappointed  man.  Harnack  explains  the  fire  which  Jesus 
says  He  came  to  <sst  upon  the  earth  as  **an  inflamation  and 
refining  agitation  of  spirits'\  and  discovers  an  immense 
pathos  in  Jesus'  inabilit^^  to  see  that  it  had  as  yet  been 
kindled. 

Jesus  moved  with  pain,  acknowledges  that  the  fire  docs  not  yet 
bum  .  ,  ,  .  What  Jesus  wishes,  yes»  what  He  speaks  of  as  the 
purpose  of  His  coming,  He  does  not  yet  see  fulfilled — ^the  great 
trying  and  refining  agitation  of  spirits  in  which  the  old  is  con- 
sumed and  the  new  is  kindled.  That  "men  of  violence"  (^aarmty 
are  necessary  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  taken,  He  sayi 
at  Mat  xi.  12,  To  become  such  a  man  of  violence  (/Satf^nit )  one 
must  be  kindled  from  the  fire.  This  fire  He  fain  would  bring* 
He  has  brought;  but  it  will  not  yet  burn;  hence  His  pained  ex- 
clamation. Elsewhere,  only  in  the  saying  about  Jerusalem  (Mat 
xxiii.  37)  docs  this  pained  complaint  of  the  failure  of  results 
come  to  such  sharp  expression. 


••  So  Kinuoel,  Olshauscn,  Dc  Wette,  Bleek,  Meyer,  B»  Weiss.  Holti- 
mann»  Zahn.  On  this  use  of  the  rl  see  A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of 
the  Greek  of  ike  New  Testament,  1914,  on  Lk.  xii.  49  as  per  Index,  and 
Zahn  in  he.  p.  SM*  «ote  54-  On  the  et  jj^  dvi}^^^  see  Zahn  in  W.  and 
note  S3^ 
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It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  whole  representation  is 
in  direct  contradiction  with  the  context.  Hamack  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  by  cutting  off  the  context  and  taking 
the  single  sentence  of  verse  49  in  complete  isolation.  In 
so  doing,  He  has  rendered  it  impossible,  however,  confi- 
dently to  assign  any  particular  meaning  to  that,  in  that 
case,  perfectly  insulated  saying.  It  is  in  this  state  equally 
patient  to  a  dozen  hypothetical  meanings.  The  sense  which 
Hamack  puts  upon  it  is  simply  imposed,  upon  it  from  his 
own  subjectivity:  he  merely  ascribes  to  Jesus  the  feelings 
which,  from  his  general  conception  of  His  person  and  work, 
he  supposes  He  would  naturally  express  in  such  an  excla- 
mation. Fortunately,  the  context  interposes  a  decisive 
negative  to  the  ascription.  We  have  here  not  the  weak 
wail  of  disappointment,  but  a  strong  assertion  of  con- 
scious control.  That,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
declaration  itself.  When  Jesus  asserts,  "It  is  to  cast  fire 
upon  the  earth  that  I  came"  it  is  anything  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  impotence  that  is  suggested  to  us.  And  the  note 
of  power  vibrating  in  the  assertion  is  not  abolished  by  the 
adjoined  expression  of  a  wish  that  this  fire  was  already 
kindled.  No  doubt  there  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
end  for  which  He  came  was  not  yet  fully  accomplished: 
He  had  not  finished  His  work  which  He  came  to  do.  But 
this  does  not  involve  confession  either  of  disappointment 
at  the  slowness  of  its  accomplishment,  or  fear  that  it  may 
never  be  accomplished?  The  very  form  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment suggests  confidence  in  the  accomplishment.  When 
Jesus  says,  "Would  that  it  was  already  kindled" !  He  ex- 
presses no  imcertainty  that  it  will  in  due  time  be  kindled. 
And  even  the  time.  He  does  not  put  outside  of  His  power. 
He  even  tells  us  why  it  has  not  already  been  kindled.  And 
the  reason  proves  to  lie  in  the  orderly  prosecution  of  His 
task.  "How  I  wish".  He  exclaims,  "that  it  was  already 
kindled!  But  .  .  .  ."  He  himself  is  postponing  the 
kindling:  "But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with." 
The  fire  cannot  be  kindled  until  He  has  undergone  His 
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baptism.^  Its  kindling  is  contingent  upon  that.  Ko 
He  looks  foreman!  to  this  baptism  with  apprefaci»»T 
*\\nd  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accompiishcd''!  But 
with  no  starting  back.  It  is  to  be  accomplished:  and  His 
face  is  set  to  its  accomplishment-  The  entire  course  of  events 
lies  clearly  in  His  view,  and  f  tdly  within  His  power.  He 
has  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth;  but  one  of  the  means 
through  which  this  fire  is  to  be  cast  on  the  earth  is  a  bap- 
tism with  which  He  is  to  be  baptized.  This  baptism  is  a 
dreadful  experience  which  oppresses  His  soul  as  He  looks 
forward  to  it  He  could  wish  it  were  all  well  over.  But 
He  has  no  thought  of  doubting  its  accomplishment  or  of 
shrinking  from  His  part  in  it  It  is  a  veritable  prc^jcth- 
semane  which  is  revealed  to  us  here/^  But  as  in  the  actual 
Gethsemane*  with  the  "Let  this  cup  pass  from  mc^\  there 
is  conjoined  the,  ''Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done," 

That  the  baptism  with  which  Jesus  declares  that  He  is  to 
be  baptized  (rf.  Mk.  x.  38)  is  His  death  is  unquestionable 
and  is  unquestioned.  What  we  learn,  then,  is  that  the 
kindling  of  the  fire  which  He  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth 
is  in  some  way  consequent  upon  His  death.*'^  Of  the  man- 
ner of  His  death  He  tells  us  nothing,  save  what  we  may 
infer  from  the  oppression  of  spirit  which  its  prospect  causes 
Him.  Of  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the  kindling  of 
the  fire  which  He  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth  He  tells  1;^ 

**So  Holtzmann  (p.  374)*  ati<l  Zahn  (p.  515).  ^H 

^Cf.  Princeton  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  1912.  pp,  71  f. 
"The  *'froiii  henceforth*'  of  verse  32  introduces  no  difficulty;  cf, 
H,  A.  W,  Meyer's  comment:  "Jesus  already  realizes  His  approadiiof 
death".  "The  lighting  up  of  this  fire,"  he  remarks  at  an  earlier  poiat, 
"which  by  means  of  His  teaching  and  work  He  had  already  prepared, 
was  to  be  effected  by  His  death  (see  awo  rov  vvf  verse  5^)  which  became 
the  subject  of  offense,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  of  His  divine  courage  of 
faith  and  life  (confip.  ii  35)."  A»  Loisy  is  altogether  unreasonable 
when  he  writes  (p.  893)  :  **ln  making  Jesus  say  that  the  divisions  will 
exist  henceforth,  *from  now',  the  evangelist  appears  to  forget  that,  ac- 
cording to  htm,  the  fire  of  discord  should  be  kindled  only  later,  whentlie 
Saviour  had  been  baptized  in  death ;  but  with  hira  the  time  when  Jcsbs 
spoke  and  that  of  His  death  were  almost  confounded  together: 
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as  little.  We  may  be  sure,  indeed,  that  the  relation  of  the 
two  events  is  not  a  merely  chronological  one  of  precedence 
and  subsequence.  The  relation  between  such  events  can- 
not be  merely  chronological ;  the  order  of  time  which  is  im- 
perative in  the  development  of  Jesus'  mission  can  never  be 
a  purely  arbitrary  temporal  order.  We  must  assume  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  stands  in  some  causal  relation  to  the 
kindling  of  the  fire  He  came  to  cast  on  the  earth.  What 
this  causal  relation  is  He  does  not,  however,  tell  us  here. 
Can  we  think  of  His  death  as  needed  to  prepare  Him  to  exe- 
cute His  task  of  casting  fire  upon  the  earth  ?  Shall  we  think 
of  His  death  giving  impressiveness  to  His  teaching  and 
example  and  so  creating  in  all  hearts  that  crisis  which  issues 
in  the  decision  by  which  there  is  produced  the  division  with 
which  the  fire  is  identified?  Or  are  we  to  think  of  His 
death  entering  in  some  yet  more  intimate  manner  into  the 
production  of  this  crisis,  lying  in  some  yet  more  funda- 
mental manner  at  the  basis  of  His  efficient  activity  in  the 
world?  Jesus  is  silent.  He  tells  us  only  that  His  death 
has  a  part  to  play  in  the  kindling  of  the  fire  which  He  came 
to  cast  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  before  it — and  that  means 
without  it — that  fire  cannot  be  kindled.  He  tells  us  that 
His  death  is  indispensable  to  His  work;  but  He  does  not 
explain  how  it  is  indispensable. 

Meanwhile  we  are  advanced  greatly  in  our  imderstanding 
of  what  Jesus  means  by  the  "fire",  the  "sword",  the  "divi- 
sion" which,  according  to  His  statement  in  Mat.  x.  34  flf., 
Lk.  xii.  49  ff.,  He  came  to  cast  on  the  earth.  And  our 
sense  of  His  control  over  the  events  by  which  His  mission 
is  accomplished  is  greatly  deepened.  What  He  came  to  do. 
He  will  do;  even  though  in  order  to  do  it,  He  must  die: 
even  though  He  die— nay,  just  because  He  dies^^He  will  do 
it.  He  came  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  He  came  to  die  that 
He  might  set  the  world  on  fire.  He  wishes  that  the  confla- 
gration was  already  kindled :  He  is  oppressed  by  the  pros- 
pect before  Him  as  He  walks  the  path  to  death.  But  let 
no  man  mistake  Him  or  His  progress  in  the  performance 
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of  His  mission.  His  deaths  He  will  accomplish:  the  fire 
He  will  kindle.  Men  may  fancy  that  He  is  come  to  give 
peace:  not  at  all:  nothing  but  division.  That  primarily. 
We  shall  see  the  whole  world  turned  up-side-down  (Acts 
xvii,  6).  After  that,  no  doubt,  we  shall  sec  what  we  shall 
see.  But  the  implication  is  express  that,  in  whatever  we 
shall  see,  will  be  included  at  least  that  peace  which,  after 
all  sai(},  lies  at  the  end  of  the  sequence. 


Mat  V.  17,  18:  Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets:  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulBL  For,  verily  I  $ay 
unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law»  till  all  things  be 
accomplished. 

**Think  not'',  says  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  **that  I  came  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets."  That  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  were  thinking  it,  or  at  least  were  in  danger 
of  thinking  it.^®  And  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  He 
was  recognized  by  them  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  He  was 
speaking  to  them  on  the  presupposition  of  His  Messiahship, 
and  of  His  Messianic  mission.  On  the  basis  of  such  a 
prophecy  as  that  on  the  New  Covenant  in  Jen  xxxi.  31  ff.' 

•■  It  is  unreasonable  for  Johannes  Weiss  (p.  246)  to  say:  'The  error ^ 
that  Jesus  came  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  no  doubt 
current  in  the  time  of  the  evangelist  in  certain  circles,  but  cannot  be 
proved  for  the  life-time  of  Jesus,  at  least  in  the  case  of  His  disciples.** 
Harnack  refutes  Weiss  on  his  own  ground  (pp.  19  t):  but  no  refutation 
is  needed  beyond  the  words  themselves. 

•C/.  R  Giesebrecht,  Com.  on  Jer.,  1894,  in  loc:  •'For  Jeremiah,  to 
whom  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  old  covenant  would  not  last 
forever,  there  can  therefore  lie  in  the  future  only  a  new  covenant,  as 
with  Is.  1v.  3;  lix.  21^  Ix.  20,  Ixi.  8^  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25^  xxxvii^  26.  The 
old  covenant  had  proved  its  insufficiency  by  the  pcoplc^s  not  keeping  it 
and  not  being  able  to  keep  it  And  since  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
comes  from  above*  God  must  for  the  future  give  the  strcngtli  which 
the  people  lack  for  keeping  the  law.  or  else  no  stable,  abiding  relation 
between  God  and  the  people  is  ever  possible.  The  requirement  envisag- 
ing the  people  now  in  externa!  letters  must  become  one  with  the  mmd 
and  will  of  man.  .  ,  .  He  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  conception  of  a 
'new  heart*,  Ezek  xi,  19,  xxx.  2  fif, :  Ps.  li,  12.  although  he  thinks  of 
an  inward  influencing  of  the  heart  by  divine  power,  so  that  it  acqttires 
a  new  attitude  towards  the  content  of  the  law," 
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it  was  not  unnatural  to  think  of  the  Messiah  as  a  new  law- 
giver under  whom  "the  old  law  should  be  annulled  and  a 
new  spiritual  law  given  in  its  stead"  J^  This  point  of  view, 
we  know,  existed  among  the  later  Jews,^^  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  its  part  to  play  in  the  Messianic  conceptions  of 
Jesus'  time.  That  Jesus  needed  to  guard  His  disciples 
against  it  was,  thus,  a  matter  of  course,^*  and  it  was  most 
natural  that  He  should  take  opportunity  to  do  so  after  the 
great  words  in  which  He  greeted  them  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and  exhorted  them  to  let 
their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  their  good  works 
should  be  seen  and  their  Father  in  heaven  be  glorified.  In 
guarding  them  against  it  He  declares,  almost  expressly  fol- 
lowing out  the  thought  of  Jeremiah's  prediction  with  re- 
spect to  the  writing  of  the  law  on  the  heart  (Jer.  xxxi.  33), 
that  He  came  not  to  abrogate  but  to  perfect.  Thus,  in  the 
most  striking  way  possible,  Jesus  lays  claim  to  the  Mes- 
sianic dignity. 

Richness  and  force  is  given  to  Jesus'  declaration,  "I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,"  by  the  absence  of  an  expressed 
object.  The  object  naturally  taken  over  from  the  preceding 
clause  is  a  double  one,  "the  law  or  the  prophets".  The  de- 
velopment in  the  subsequent  verses  deals  only  with  the  law. 
The  statement  itself  stands  in  majestic  generality.  Jesus 
declares  that  His  mission  was  not  a  destroying  but  a  ful- 
filling one.  In  making  this  declaration,  His  mind  was 
particularly  engaged  with  the  law,  as  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  discussion  suggests;  or  rather  with  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Covenant  as  a  whole,  thought  of  at  the 
moment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  righteousness  which 
they  inculcate,  as  the  collocation  of  the  "law"  and  the 
"prophets"  in  the  preceding  clause  suggests.    But  His  mind 

*•  These  words  are  quoted  from  A.  F.  Gf rorer,  Das  Jahnhundert  des 
Heils,  1838,  11.,  p.  341. 

"  See  Gfrorer  as  cited,  and  especially  the  citation  (p.  342)  from  the 
book  Siphra  on  Levit.  xxvi.  9. 

"H.  A.  W.  Meyer  states  the  matter  excellently  with  respect  to  our 
passage. 
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is  engaged  with  the  law  as  an  application'^  of  the  general 
principle  asserted,  rather  than  as  exhausting  its  whole  con- 
tent. He  presents  Himself  quite  generally  as  not  an  abro^ 
gator  but  a  perfecter. 

The  commentators  are  at  odds  with  one  another  as  to' 
the  exact  meaning  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  word 
"fulfir*.  Some  insist  that,  in  its  application  to  the  law,  it 
means  nothing  but  to  do  what  the  law  conunands:  Theo- 
dor  Zahn^  for  example,  employing  a  lucid  figure,  describes 
the  law—or  more  broadly  the  written  Word — as  an  empty 
vessel  which  is  fulfilled  when  it  receives  the  content  appro- 
priate to  it,— law  in  obedience,  prophecy  in  occurrence.'* 
Others  urge  that  '*to  fulfil  the  law"  means  to  fill  the  law- 
out,  to  bring  it  to  its  full  and  perfect  formulation  :*^  Theo- 
phylact  beautifully  illustrates  this  idea  by  likening  Jesus* 
action  to  that  of  a  painter  who  does  not  abrogate  the  sketch 
which  he  completes  into  a  picture.  The  generality  of  the 
expression  surely  requires  us  to  assign  to  it  its  most  inclu- 
sive meaning,  and  we  do  not  see  that  Th.  Keira  can  be  far 
wrong  when  he  expounds  "to  fulfiF*  as  *'to  teach  the  law, 
to  do  it,  and  to  impose  it**.  It  is  clear  enough  from  the 
subsequent  context  that  when  Jesus  applied  to  the  law  His 
broad  declaration  that  He  had  come  not  as  an  abrogator 
but  as  a  fiil filler,  He  had  in  mind  both  the  perfecting  and 
the  keeping  of  the  law.  In  point  of  fact.  He  presents  Him- 
self both  as  the  legislator  developing  the  law  into  its  fullest 
implications  (verses  21  flF.),  and  as  the  administrator,  se- 
curing full  obedience  to  the  law  (verses  18-20).  The  two 
functions  are  fairly  included  in  the  one  act  spoken  of  by 
Jeremiah — whose  prophecy  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose 
underlay  Jesus'  remark^ — as  writing  the  law  on  the  heart. 
To  write  the  law  on  the  heart  is  at  once  to  perfect  it — to 
give  it  its  most  inclusive  and  most  searching  meaning — and 
to  secure  for  it  spontaneous  and  therefore  perfect  obedi- 


'See  Zahn's  discussion  here. 

'  P.  2r3f 

•  So  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  and  A.  H.  McNeille. 
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ence.  It  is  to  obtain  these  two  ends  that  Jesus  declares 
that  He  came,  when  He  represents  His  mission  to  be  that 
of  **fulfiller"  with  reference  to  the  law. 

Hamack,  nevertheless,  lays  all  the  stress  on  the  single 
element  of  legislation.^®  Jesus,  he  supposes,  presents  Him- 
self here  as  law-giver;  and  what  He  declares,  he  para- 
phrases thus :  "I  came  not  to  break,  that  is,  to  dissolve  the 
law  together  with  the  prophets:  I  came  not  in  general  to 
dissolve  but  to  consummate,  that  is,  to  make  complete."  He 
explains : 

The  exact  opposite  to  KaraXwrtu  is  to  "establish",  to  "ratify". 
But  Jesus  intends  to  say  something  more  than  this.  He  is  not 
satisfied,  as  Wellhausen  finely  remarks,  with  the  positive  but 
chooses  the  superlative.  Not  to  ratify,  that  is  to  say,  to  establish 
(see  Rom.  iii.  31),  is  His  intention,  but  to  consummate.  That 
could  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  law,  in  a  twofold  manner, 
either  by  strengthening  its  authority,  or  by  completing  its  con- 
tents. Since,  however,  the  former  cannot  be  thought  of — because 
the  law  possesses  divine  authority—only  the  latter  can  be  meant; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  to  which  expression  is  given  in  verses 
21-48.  In  this  discourse  the  law  is  completed  thus — ^that  what 
"was  said  to  them  of  old  time"  remains  indeed  in  existence  (ov 
KaraXwo)  but  is  completed  by  deeper  and  stricter  commands  which 
go  to  the  bottom  and  direct  themselves  to  the  disposition,  through 
which  moreover  it  comes  about  that  many  definitions  are  sup- 
planted by  others.  Those  that  are  replaced  do  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  abrogated  because  the  legislative  intention  of  Jesus 
does  not  look  upon  the  previous  legislation  as  false  but  as  incom- 
plete, and  completes  it. 

What  is  said  here  is  not  without  its  importance.  Jesus  does 
present  Himself  as  a  lawgfiver  come  to  perfect  the  law,  by 
uncovering  the  depths  of  its  meaning,  and  thus  extending 
its  manifest  reach.  How  He,  thus,  as  legfislator  brings  the 
law  to  its  perfection  He  shows  in  the  specimen  instances 
brought  together  in  verses  21-48.  But,  saying  this,  we  have 
said  only  half  of  what  must  be  said.  What  Jesus  is  pri- 
marily concerned  for  here,  is  not  the  completer  formulation 
of  the  law  but  its  better  keeping.  And  what  He  proclaims 
His  mission  fundamentally  to  be  is  less  the  perfecting  of 


*So  also  Wellhausen. 
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the  law  as  a  * 'doctrine"  as  Hamack  puts  it — *'out  verses 
[17-19]  too  are  spoken  by  Him  as  legislator,  that  is,  they 
contain  a  doctrine'* — (although  this  too  enters  into  His 
mission)  than  the  perfecting  of  His  disciples  as  righteous 
men  (a  thing  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  per- 
fecting  of  the  law  as  a  'Moctrine*').    The  immediately  suc- 
ceeding context  of  His  proclamation  of  His  mission  as  not 
one  of  destruction  but  of  fulfilment,  deals  not  with  the  for- 
mulation of  the  law  but  with  its  observance  (verses  i8-2o)» 
**I  came  not*'i  says  Jesus,  **to  destroy  but  to  fulfil, — far 
,.,.''     And,   then,   with  this   **for*',    He  inmiediately 
grounds  His  assertion  in  the  further  one  that  the  whale 
law  in  all  its  details,  down  to  its  smallest  minutiae,  re- 
mains permanently  in  force  and  shall  be  obeyed.     **For, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away, 
not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  away  from  the  law  until 
all  [of  them]  be  accomplished.*'     This  assertion  is  made 
with  the  utmost  solemnity:  '* Verily,  I  say  unto  you*';  and 
there  are  two  elements  in  it  neither  of  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  other.    On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted 
with  an  emphasis  which  could  not  easily  be  made  stronger, 
that  the  law  in  its  smallest  details  remains  in  undiminished 
authority  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,     Jesus  has  not  come 
to  abrogate  the  law—on  the  contrary  the  law  will  never 
be  abrogated,  not  even  in  the  slightest  of  its  particulars— 
the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a  t^ — so  long  as  the 
world  endures.     But  Jesus  does  not  content  Himself  with 
this  "'canonizing  of  the  letter'  as  H.  J.  Holtzmann  calls 
it,  certainly  without  exaggeration.     The  law.  remaining  in 
all  its  details  in  imdiniinished  authority,  is,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  to  be  perfectly  observed.     Jesus  declares  that  while 
the  world  lasts  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  pass  away— 
until  they  all  all  the  law's  merest  jots  and  tittles,  shall  be 
accomplished.    He  means  to  say  not  merely  that  they  should 
be  accomplished,  but  that  they  shall  be  accomplished.    The 
words  are  very  emphatic.     The  *'air\  standing  in  conf- 
lation with  the  "one'*  of  the  "one  jot''  and  "one  tittle*',  de^ 
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dares  that  all  the  jots  and  all  the  tittles  of  the  law  shall 
be  accomplished.  Not  one  shall  fail.  The  expression  itself 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  a  time  shall  come  when 
in  this  detailed  perfection,  the  law  shall  be  observed.  This 
amounts  to  a  promise  that  the  day  shall  surely  come  for 
which  we  pray  when,  in  accordance  with  Jesus'  instruction 
we  ask,  "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  as  in 
heaven  so  on  earth".  So  'far  from  coming  to  abrogate  the 
law,  He  comes  then  to  get  the  law  kept;  not  merely  to  re- 
publish it,  in  all  its  reach,  whether  of  the  jots  and  tittles  of 
its  former  publication,  or  of  its  most  deeply  cutting  and 
widely  reaching  interpretation,  but  to  reproduce  it  in  actual 
lives,  to  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  their  actual 
living.  "Therefore",  He  proceeds  to  tell  His  disciples 
(verses  19-20),  the  "breaking"^^  of  one  of  the  least 
of  these — these  jots  and  tittles  of — commandments,  and 
the  teaching  of  men  so,  is  no  small  matter  for  them.  Their 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  depends  on  their  faithful- 
ness to  the  least  of  them;  and  unless  their  righteousness 
far  surpasses  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  with  all 
their,  no  doubt  misplaced,  strictness,  they  shall  have  no 
place  in  that  kingdom  at  all. 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  tmderstand  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
sion which  Jesus  here  ascribes  to  Himself  tmtil  we  clearly 
see  that  it  finds  its  end  in  the  perfecting  of  men.  His  pur- 
pose in  coming  is  not  accomplished  in  merely  completing  the 
law:  it  finds  its  fulfilment  in  bringing  men  completely  to 
keep  the  completed  law.  If  we  speak  of  Him  as  legislator, 
then,  we  mean  that  He  claims  plenary  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  law.  The  law  is  His,  and  He  uses  it  as  an 
instrument  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  great  end,  the 
making  of  men  righteous.  He  knows  what  is  in  the  law, 
and  He  brings  all  its  content  out,  with  the  most  searching 
analysis.  But  this  is  but  the  beginning.  He  came  to 
make  this  law,  thus  nobly  expounded,  the  actual  law  of 

"  That  \^  verse  19,  is  %reak",  not  "abrogate",  the  parallel  iroci|(r» 
sufficiently  shows. 
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human  lives.  Abrogate  it?  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  His  purpose.  He  came  rather  to  fulfil  it»  to  work  it 
out  into  its  most  wide-reaching  applications,  and  to  work 
it,  thus  workedHDut,  into  men's  lives.  Those  who  are  His 
disciples  will  not  be  behind  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  thein- 
selves  in  the  perfection  af  their  obedience  to  its  very  jots 
and  tittles.  But  their  righteousness  will  not  be  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  The  difference  will 
be  that  their  obedience  will  not  be  confined  to  these  jots 
and  tittles.  In  their  lives  there  will  be  '*accomplished**  the 
whole  law  of  God  in  its  highest  and  profoundest  meaning. 
Their  lives  will  be  a  perfect  transcript  in  act  of  the  law  of 
God,  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  will  of  God  in  life.  It  is 
for  this  that  Jesus  says  that  He  **came".  When  this  com- 
plete moralization  of  His  disciples  shall  be  accomplished; 
how,  by  what  means,  in  what  stages  this  perfect  righteous- 
ness is  to  be  made  theirs;  He  does  not  tell  us  here.  He 
tells  us  merely  that  He  "came'*  to  do  this  thing:  so  that 
His  disciples  shall  be  truly  the  salt  of  the  earth  which  has 
not  lost  its  savor,  the  light  of  the  world  which  cannot  be  hid 


Mk.  ii.  17:  And 
•when  Jesus  heard 
it,  He  saith  unto 
them,  They  that 
are  whole  have 
no  need  of  a  phy- 
siciatif  but  they 
that  are  sick:  I 
came  not  to  call 
the  righteous  but 
sinners. 


Mat.  ix.  12-13  ♦ 
But  when  He  heard 
it,  He  saidj  They 
that  are  whole  have 
no  need  of  a  phy- 
sician, but  they  that 
are  stcL  But  go 
ye  and  learn  what 
this  meaneth,  I  de- 
sire mercy  and  not 
sacrifice :  for  I 
came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but 
sinners. 


Lk.  V.  ji :  And 
Jesus  answering 
said  unto  them. 
They  that  arc  i 
whole  have  no 
need  of  a  physi- 
cian but  they  that 
are  side  I  um 
not  come  to  call 
the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repent- 
ance. 


In  the  immediately  preceding  saying  (Mat  v.  17),  Jesus 
tells  us  that  He  came  to  make  men  righteous.  In  this  He 
tells  us  what  manner  of  men  they  are  whom  He  came  to 
make  righteous.     They  are  sinners,     *'I  came  not  to  call 
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righteous  but  sinners."  The  anarthrous  terms  throw  the 
qualities  of  the  opposing  classes  into  strong  relief.  Of 
course  Jesus  means  by  these  terms  the  really  righteous  and 
really  sinful.  This  Hamack  perceives.  "The  righteous", 
he  rightly  remarks,  **are  really,  apart  from  all  irony,  the 
righteous ;  and  the  sinners  are  really  the  sinners ;  and  Jesus 
says  that  His  life-calling  is  not  to  call  the  one  but  the 
other."  Here,  says  Harnack,  is  an  immense  paradox.  "It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  milestones  in  the  history  of  religion", 
he  declares;  "for  Jesus  puts  His  call  in  contrast  with  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  considered  the  presupposition  of  religion." 
So  Celsus,  he  adds,  already  saw;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
his  passion  when  he  writes  :*'® 

Those  who  invite  to  the  solemnization  of  other  mysteries  make 
proclamation  as  follows :  "He  who  has  clean  hands  and  an  under- 
standing tongue,  come  hither",  or  "He  who  is  pure  from  all 
fault,  and  'who  is  conscious  in  his  soul  of  no  sin,  and  who  has 
led  a  noble  and  righteous  life,  come  hither."  This  is  what  is 
proclaimed  by  those  who  promise  expiation  of  sins !  Let  us  hear, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  kind  of  people  the  Christians  invite: 
"Him  who  is  a  sinner,  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  in  a  word  an  imfor- 
tunate — ^him  will  the  Kingdom  of  God  receive.  By  the  sinner  they 
mean  the  imjust,  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the  poisoner,  the  sacri- 
legious, the  grave-robber.  H  one  wished  to  recruit  a  robber  band, 
*     it  would  be  such  people  that  he  would  collect. 

The  contrast  here  is  very  arresting  and  very  instructive. 
But  we  can  scarcely  call  it  paradoxical  to  invite 
sinners  to  salvation — as  Origen  did  not  fail  to  remind 
Celsus.  Paradox  is  already  expressly  excluded  when  Luke, 
in  his  record,  adds  the  words,  "to  repentance".  There  is 
no  paradox  is  calling  not  righteous  but  sinners — to  repent- 
ance. Hamack,  no  doubt,  asserts  that  this  addition  is  "in- 
appropriate". So  little  inappropriate  is  it,  however,  that 
it  would  necessarily  be  understood  even  if  it  were  not  ex- 
pressed, and  it  is  understood  in  the  records  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  where  it  is  not  expressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  came  preaching  precisely  repentance  (Mk.  i.  15, 
Mat.  iv.  17)  :  and  when  He  says  that  He  came  to  call  not 

"Origen,  Contra  CeJsutn,  iii.  59. 
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righteous  but  sinners,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  just  because 
He  was  calling  to  repentance.  All  paradox,  moreover^  is 
already  excluded  by  the  preceding  ^'parable"  of  which  this 
declaration  is  the  plain  explanation:  '*They  that  arc 
strong'',  says  Jesus,  *'have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick:  I  came  not  to  call  righteous  but  sinners/'  If 
Jesus'  mission  is  like  that  of  a  physician  and  its  end  is 
healing,  how  could  it  be  directed  to  the  strong?  Just  be- 
cause He  came  to  save,  He  came  to  call  only  sinners.  **But*\ 
says  Harnack,  ''we  have  no  certainty  tliat  this  saying  stood 
originally  in  this  context  (see  Wellhausen  on  the  passage), 
nor  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  originally  combined  both 
clauses/*  And  if  it  did  (he  contends), — it  would  not  yield 
the  idea  of  calling  to  repentance.  For  in  that  case,  sin 
would  be  likened  to  sickness,  and  sickness  requires  healing 
not  repentance.  It  is  best,  then,  to  take  the  simple  words. 
'*I  came  not  to  call  righteous  but  sinners'*  by  themselves. 
They  need  no  presupposition  to  be  supplied  by  the  pre* 
ceding  **parable'':  **they  stand  on  their  own  feet  with  eqiul 
surety'*.  This  is  obviously  special  pleading.  Harnack  does 
not  desire  the  qualifications  provided  by  tlie  context,  and 
therefore  will  have  no  context.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that 
Jesus  who  came  preaching  the  Gospel  of  God»  and  crjnng 
Repent!  (Mk.  i.  15,  Mat.  iv.  17) — to  preach  which  Gospel 
He  declares  that  He  **\vas  sent".  (Lk.  iv.  43) — ^ver>^  natur- 
ally represents  that  His  mission  is  not  to  righteous  but  sin- 
ners; and  equally  naturally  likens  His  work  to  that  of  a 
physician  who  deals  not  with  well  people  but  with  the  sick. 
He  does  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  sin  is  merely  a  sick- 
ness and  that  sinners  must  therefore  be  dealt  with  in  the 
unmixed  tenderness  of  a  healer  of  diseases;  but  that  the 
terms  of  His  mission  like  those  of  a  physician  cast  His  lot 
with  the  derelicts  of  the  w*orld.  He  has  come  to  call  sin- 
ners, and  where  would  men  expect  to  find  Him  except  with 
sinners  ? 

When  Jesus  declares,  **I  came  not  to  call  righteous  hut 
sinners",  then.  He  uses  the  words  **righteous"  and  "sin- 
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ners"  in  all  seriousness,  in  their  literal  senses.  By  "right- 
eous", He  does  not  mean  the  Pharisees;  nor  by  "sinners" 
the  Publicans.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  He  so  far  takes 
His  start  from  the  Pharisaic  point  of  view  that  He  accepts 
its  estimate  of  His  table-companions  as  sinners.  He  does 
not  deny  that  those  with  whom  He  ate  were  sinners.''^  His 
defence  is  not  that  they  were  miscalled  sinners,  but  that  His 
place  was  with  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  call.®^  Similarly 
His  employment  of  the  term  "righteous"  may  not  be  free 
from  a  slight  infusion  of  ironic  reference  to  the  Pharisees, 
who,  by  their  question,  contrasted  themselves  with  the  others 
and  thus  certainly  ranked  themselves  with  those  "which 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and  set  the 
rest  at  nought"  (Lk.  xviii.  9).  His  saying  would  at  least 
raise  in  their  own  minds  the  question  where  they  came  in ; 
and  thus  would  act  as  a  probe  to  enable  them  to  "come  to 
themselves"  and  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  themselves. 
That  such  a  probing  of  their  consciences  was  within  the  in- 
tention of  Jesus,  is  made  clear  by  a  clause  in  His  declara- 
tion, preserved  only  by  Matthew,  interposed  between  the 
"parable"  of  the  physician  and  the  plain  statement  of  the 
nature  of  His  mission :  "But  go  and  learn  what  this  mean- 
eth,  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice"  (Mat.  ix.  13).®^  He 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  implying,  therefore,  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  well  and  had  no  need  of  His  curative  ministra- 
tions.   He  rather  subtly  suggests  to  them  (and  perhaps  with 


^Cf,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  on  Mat  ix.  10:  "Observe  that  Jesus  Himself 
by  no  means  denies  the  vovripov  cTvac  in  regard  to  those  associated 
with  Him  at  table,  ver.  12  f.    They  were  truly  diseased  ones,  sinners." 

**  Cf,  Johannes  Weiss  (p.  167)  :  'The  answer  which  He  gives  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Scribes  neither  provides  a  complete  analysis  of  His 
motives  nor  wholly  reveals  what  He  holds  as  to  the  publicans  and 
sinners.  He  justifies  His  conduct  only  by  an  immediately  obvious 
reason  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  adduce:  The  strong  have  no 
need  of  a  physician,  but  the  sick'  ...  He  goes  to  those  who  need 
help  and  where  He  can  help." 

"C/.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  in  loc:  'Through  that  quotation  from  the 
Scriptures  ...  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Pharisees  understand 
how  much  they  too  were  sinners." 
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Hos,  vi.  6  in  mind  we  would  better  not  say  so  subtly  either) 
that  they  deceived  themselves  if  they  fancied  that  to  be  the 
case.  In  thus  intimating  that  the  Pharisees  were  themselves 
sinners,  He  intimates  that  tliere  were  none  righteous.  A, 
Jiilicher,  it  is  true,  vigorously  asserts  the  contrary,*^  and  in- 
sists that  the  **righteous''  must  be  as  actually  existing  a  class 
of  men  as  **sinners'':  and  A,  Loisy  follows  him  in  this. 
Jesus,  looking  out  upon  mankind*  saw  that  some  were  right- 
eous and  some  sinners.  With  the  righteous.  He  had  nothing 
to  do :  they  needed  no  saving.  It  was  to  the  sinners  only  that 
He  had  a  mission;  and  His  mission  to  them  was,  as  Luke 
is  perfectly  right  in  adding,  to  call  them  to  repentance- 
There  were  many  who  needed  no  repentance  (Lk,  xv.  2), 
but  no  sinner  can  be  saved  without  repentance,  and  Luke's 
motive  in  adding  **to  repentance"  is  to  make  this  clear  and 
thus  to  guard  against  Jesus'  call  of  sinners  being  taken  in 
too  broad,  not  to  say  too  iDOse.  a  sense.  This,  however,  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  narrative, 
Jesus  is  not  separating  mankind  into  two  classes  and  de- 
claring that  His  mission  is  confined  to  one  of  these  classes. 
He  is  contemplating  men  from  two  points  of  view  and  de- 
claring that  His  mission  presupposes  the  one  point  of  view 
rather  than  the  other.  Reprobation  of  Him  had  been  ex- 
pressed, because  He  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
He  does  not  pursue  the  question  of  the  justice  of  tlie  con- 
crete contrast — though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  failing  to 
drop  hints  even  of  it.  He  responds  simply,  "That  is  natural, 
I  came  on  a  mission  not  to  righteous  men  but  to  sinners." 
The  question  whether  any  righteous  men  actually  existed  is 
not  raised. *^^  The  point  is  that  His  mission  is  to  sinners, 
and  that  it  ought  to  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
He  is  found  with  sinners,*'' 


■*  Die  Gleichnisrcdcn  Jesu,  ii„  pp.  175,  322. 

•  So  far  rightly,  H.  H.  Wendt,  The  Teaching  cf  Jesus,  E.  T-,  »ol  ii^ 
p.  51 :  "In  these  words  He  left  qtiite  untouched  the  question  whether 
they  were  truly  righteous  in  this  sense." 

**C/»  J.    A.   Alexander:   '*Thc   distinction    which    He   dravrs   is  not 
between  two  classes  of  men,  but  between  two  characters  or  coiid]t)0as_ 
of  the  whole  race/* 


I 


I 
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What  Jesus  does  in  this  saying,  therefore,  is  to  present 
Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.®'  He  came  to  call  sin- 
ners ;  He  is  the  i^ysidan  who  brir^  healing  to  sick  souls. 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  He  saves  sinners.  He  speaks  only 
of  "calling  them'*,  of  calling  them  "to  repentance".  From 
this  we  may  learn  that  an  awakened  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
and  a  "change  of  heart",  issuing  in  a  changed  life,  enter  into 
the  eflfects  of  their  "calling",— that,  in  a  word,  it  issues  in 
a  transformed  mind  and  life.  But  nothing  is  told  us  of 
the  forces  brought  to  bear  on  sinners  to  bring  about  these 
results.  Meanwhile  Jesus  declares  explicitly  that  His  mis- 
sion in  the  world  was  to  "call  sinners".  That  was  no  doubt 
implicit  in  all  the  definitions  of  this  mission  which  have 
heretofore  come  before  us.  It  is  here  openly  proclaimed. 
Hamack  says  this  saying  is  not  Messianic,  "because",  he 
explains,  "it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Judgment  or  the 
Kingdom".  When  He  who  came  to  announce  the  King- 
dom of  God,  calling  on  men  to  repent,  called  sinners  to 
repentance, — ^had  that  nothing  to  do  with  the  Kingdom? 
A  "call  to  repentance" — has  that  not  the  Judgment  in  view? 
Who  in  any  case  is  the  Saviour  of  Sinners  if  not  the  Mes- 
siah? And  who  but  the  Messiah  could  proclaim  with  ma- 
jestic brevity,  "I  came  not  to  call  righteous  but  sinners"  ? 

7 
Lk.  xix.  10: — For  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  whkh  was  lost. 

This  saying  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  immediately 
preceding  one  in  more  searching  language.  Hamack  him- 
self points  out  the  closeness  of  their  relation.  "This  saying, 
says  he,  "in  the  best  way  completes  that  one,  with  which  it 
is  intimately  connected;  the  'sinners'  are  the  'lost',  but  in 

"J.  Weiss  will  not  allow  that  Jesus  spoke  more  than  the  'Sparable" 
of  the  physician;  but  he  recognizes  that  the  Evangelist  by  the  main 
saying  he  puts  into  Jesus'  mouth  reflects  the  belief  of  the  community 
that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners:  "All  those  called  into  the 
community,  felt  themselves  saved  sinners,  and  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
whole  work  of  Jesus,  He  appears  as  the  savior  of  sinners.  Cf.  Lk.  xix. 
10." 
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being  *called'  they  are  'saved'."  The  expressive  language 
of  the  present  saying  is  derived  from  the  great  Messianic 
prophecy  of  Ezek.  xxxiv.  n  ff,,  which  Jesus  has  taken  up 
and  applies  to  Himself  and  His  mission.  Hamack  is  thor- 
oughly justified,  therefore,  in  saying:  "What  is  most  im- 
portant about  this  saying,  along  with  its  contents,  is  that 
Jesus  claims  for  Himself  the  work  which  God  proclaimed 
through  the  prophets  as  His  own  future  work/'  The  whole 
figurative  background  of  the  saying,  and  its  peculiarities 
of  language  as  well,  are  taken  from  Ezekiel  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah",  we  read  there:  **BehoId  I  myself,  even 
I,  will  search  for  my  sheep,  and  will  seek  them  out.  As  a 
shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among 
his  sheep  that  are  scattered  abroad,  so  will  I  seek  out  my 
sheep  and  I  will  deliver  them  ...  I  will  seek  that  which 
was  lost,  and  will  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
and  will  bind  up  all  that  w^hich  was  broken,  and  will  streng- 
then that  which  was  sick,  .  .  "  Jesus  obviously  means  to 
say  that  He  came  like  this  shepherd,  with  the  panicnjlar 
task  laid  upon  Him  to  seek  and  to  save  what  was  lost  Be- 
cause the  statement  is  introduced  as  the  reason,  we  might 
almost  say  tlie  justification,  of  His  saving  that  "sinful 
man",  Zacchaeus,  the  word  **came*'  is  put  prominently  for- 
ward,*** with  the  eflfect  of  declaring  with  great  emphasis 
that  it  was  the  ver>'  purpose  of  Jesus*  "coming"  "to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost''.  Here  too  Hamack's  obser- 
vations are  just : 

'HXtfcK  is  given  the  first  place  here  with  emphasis.  Thus  U  is 
made  very  clear  that  the  salvation  of  what  is  lost  (sec  Mat*  x,  6, 
XV.  24;  Ul  XV.  6,  9,  32)  is  the  main  purpose  of  Jesus'  coming. 
What  appears  often  in  the  parables  and  in  separate  sayings,  is 
here  collected  into  a  general  declaration,  which  elevates  the  saving 
activity  of  Jesus  above  all  that  is  accidental  He  Himself  tcsti* 
fies  that  it  is  His  proper  work. 

The  term  "lost*'  here  is  a  neuter  singular,  used  colic 
ively.*^     It  is  simply  taken  ov^er  in  this  form  from  Ezek. 


I 


*Cf.  H.  .\.  W.  Meyer:  *'^X6t:   emphatically  placed  first ** 

"Cf.  the  similar  use  of  the  collective  neuter  in  Jno.  vi.  37,  xvil  2M 
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xxxiv.  1 6,  where  Jehovah  declares :  "I  will  seek  that  which 
was  lost."®®  In  explaining  His  saving  of  Zacchaeus,  Jesus 
assigns  him  to  the  class  to  seek  and  save  which  He  declares 
to  be  His  particular  mission.  Precisely  what  He  meant  by 
speaking  of  the  objects  of  His  saving  actively  as  "lost"  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  Hermann 
Cremer,  for  example,  wishes  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  "lost 
sheep"  may  always  be  found  again;  that  they  exist,  so  to 
speak  for  the  purpose  of  being  found.  And  A.  B.  Bruce, 
taking  up  this  notion,  even  reduces  the  idea  of  "the  lost" 
to  that  of  "the  neglected",  and  invites  us  to  think  of  Jesus' 
mission  as  directed  to  "the  neglected  classes".®^  Such  mini- 
mizing interpretations  are  not  only  wholly  without  support 
in  the  usage  of  the  terms,  and  in  the  demands  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  occur.  They  are  derogatory  to  the 
mission  which  Jesus  declares  that  He  came  to  execute.  He 
speaks  of  His  mission  in  tones  of  great  impressiveness,  as 
involving  supremely  great  accomplishments.  Obviously 
"the  lost"  which  He  declares  that  He  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  were  not  merely  neglected  people  but  veritably  lost 
people,  lost  beyond  retrieval  save  only  as  He  not  merely 
sought  them  but  in  some  great  sense  saved  them.  The  sol- 
emnity with  which  Jesus  speaks  of  having  come  as  the 
Saviour  of  "the  lost"  will  not  permit  us  to  think  lightly  of 
their  condition,  which  necessarily  (rarries  with  it  thinking 
lightly  also  of  His  mission  and  achievement. 


"  Haraack  therefore  remarks  that  Wellhausen  rightly  supplies  "sheep", 
translating :  "For  the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save  das  verlorene 
Schaf."  Is  the  employment  of  the  singular,  "Schaf",  here  accurate? 
Wellhausen  can  scarcely  intend  it  to  apply  to  Zacchaeus  as  the 
example  of  a  class. 

"•  The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  138.  Bruce  allows  that  the  middle  voice 
of  the  verb  AwoXXvfu  sometimes  imports  "irretrievable  predition", 
but  he  will  allow  no  such  connotation  to  "the  neuter  participle 
TO  diroXctfXos ."  The  neuter  participle  to  dvoXcoXos  is  found  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  "the  lost",  however,  only  in  Lk.  xix.  10.  The 
participle  occurs,  however,  as  a  qualifier  of  substantives  in  Lk.  xv. 
4,  6,  24,  32,  Mat.  X.  6,  XV.  24.  These  are  all  the  passages  which  Bruce 
has  to  go  on:  they  obviously  do  not  sustain  his  contention. 
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The  solemnity  of  this  declaration  is  much  enhanced  by 
Jesus'  designation  of  Himself  in  it  by  the  great  title  of  **thc 
Son  of  Man/'  He  does  not  say  here  simply,  as  in  the  say- 
ings we  have  heretofore  had  before  us,  **I  camc'V  or  *'I 
was  sent'',  but,  speaking  of  Himself  in  the  third  person, 
*The  Son  of  Man  came/'  By  thus  designating  Himself 
He  does  far  more  than  explicitly  declare  Himself  the  M«r 
siah  and  His  mission  the  Messianic  mission,  thus  justifying 
His  adoption  of  Ezekiel's  language  to  describe  it.  He  de- 
clares Himself  tlie  transcendent  Messiah,  and  in  so  doing 
declares  His  mission,  to  put  it  shortly,  a  divine  work,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  it  was  prosecuted  under  the  divine 
appointment,  but  in  the  further  sense  that  it  was  executed 
by  a  divine  agent.  Great  pregnancy  is  at  once  imparted  to 
the  simple  verb  *'came"  by  giving  it  the  transcendent  Son 
of  Man  for  its  subject.  To  say  **I  came"  may  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  a  claim  to  divine  appointment.  But  to  say, 
**the  Son  of  Man  came"  transjxjrts  the  mind  back  into  the 
pre-temporal  heavenly  existence  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  His  voluntar>^  descent  to  earth.  We 
recall  here  the  language  of  Mk.  i.  38,  and  see  that  intima* 
tion  that  Jesus  thought  of  His  work  on  earth  as  a  mission 
of  a  visitant  from  a  higher  sphere,  raised  into  the  position 
of  an  explicit  assertion.  We  i^erceive  that  Jesus  is  employ- 
ing a  high  solemnity  of  utterance  which  necessarily  imparts 
to  every  word  of  His  declaration  its  deej^est  significance 
The  terms  *'lost'\  '^saved"  must  be  read  in  their  most  preg- 
nant sense.  Jesus  represents  those  whom  He  came  to  seek 
and  save  as  "lost";  but  He  declares  that  the  Son  of  Man 
who  came  from  heaven  for  the  purix^se  has  power  to  "save** 
them.  The  stress  lies  on  the  greatness  of  the  agent,  which 
carries  with  it  the  greatness  of  the  achievment,  and  that  in 
turn  carries  with  it  the  hopelessness,  a|>art  from  this  achieve- 
ment hey  this  agent,  of  the  condition  of  the  "lost".  It  is 
with  the  fullest  meaning  that  Jesus  represents  Himself 
here  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost. 

H  Jesus  represents  Himself  here  as  the  Saviour  of  the 


I 
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lost,  however,  does  He  not  represent  Himself  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  lost  of  Israel  only?  We  have  heard  Him  in  a  pre- 
vious saying,  with  the  same  passage  from  Ezekiel  lying  in 
the  background,  declaring,  "I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Mat.  xv.  24).  Is  not  sal- 
vation here  similarly  declared  to  have  been  brought  by  Him 
to  Zacchaeus'  house  only  because  Zaochaeus  too  was  a  son 
of  Abraham?®^  Jesus  is  speaking,  primarily,  of  course,  of 
His  own  personal  ministry,  which  was  strictly  confined  to 
Israel.®^  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  His  personal  minis- 
try to  Israel  that  He  came  to  Zaochaeus'  house,  bringing 
salvation.  When  He  justifies  doing  this  by  appealing  to  the 
terms  of  His  mission  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  He  natur- 
ally has  primary  reference  to  the  salvation  of  Zacchaeus, 
that  Son  of  Abraham,  and  may  be  said  by  the  "lost"  to 
mean,  in  the  first  instance,  such  as  he.  Must  we  under- 
stand Him  as  having  the  lost  specifically  of  Israel  there- 
for exclusively  in  view?  The  evangelist  who  has  recorded 
these  words  for  us  certainly  did  not  so  understand  them. 
They  are  in  themselves  quite  general.  The  Gentiles  too  are 
sinners,  and  are  comprehended  too  under  the  word  "lost". 
However  they  may  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  Jesus' 
personal  ministry,  they  did  not  lie  beyond  the  horizon  of 
His  saving  purpose.®^  If  we  cannot  quite  say  that  He  tells 
us  here  that  His  mission  of  salvation  extends  to  them  also, 


*^Cf.  the  language  of  Lk.  xiii.  16.  We  cannot  take  the  words  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  even  with  the  modification  suggested  by  Holtzmann 
and  Plummer  who  combine  the  two  senses. 

"C/.  Zahn  p.  62^,  note  7Z'  "According  to  the  whole  evangelical 
tradition,  Jesus  repeatedly  indeed  visited  localities  with  a  preponder- 
ant heathen  population,  and  even  worked  some  healings  there  {cf,  Lk. 
viii.  27-39,  Mat.  xv.  26-28,  xv.  29-39,  and  see  Commentary  on  Mat- 
thew* pp.  531  flF.),  but  He  never  preached  to  the  heathen  or  even 
once  entered  a  heathen's  house  (c/.  Lk.  vii.  2-10,  Jno.  vii.  35,  xix,  20-32, 
and  see  Commentary  on  John*,  pp.  391!.  511,  518)." 

"C/.  in  Luke,  iii.  5.6;  iv.  24  flF.;  xiii.  18-21,  29;  xiv.  22f.;  xx.  16; 
xxiv.  47.  See  above  in  Mat.  xv.  24.  On  the  universalism  of  Luke, 
cf.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii,  pp.  172  f.  On  the  univer- 
salism of  Jesus,  cf.  F.  Spitta,  Jesus  und  die  Heidenmission,  1909,  and 
the  article  "Missions"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
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we  need  not  contend  that  He  tells  us  that  it  does  not  The 
declaration  has,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  to  say  of  the  ex- 
tension of  His  mission.  It  absorbs  itself  in  the  definitioti 
of  its  intensive  nature.  It  is  a  mission  of  salvation.  It  is 
a  mission  to  the  *'lDSt".  Jesus  in  it  declares  that  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  His  coming  was  to  save  the  lost  This  is 
the  great  message  which  this  saying  brings  us, 

8 


Mk,  X,  45:  For  vcHly  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  ht 
ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many. 


Mat  XX.  3S:  Even  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto»  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  maoy. 


Although  Harnack  too  includes  this  saying  aiiK^ng  Jesus 
testimonies  to  the  purpose  of  His  * 'coming",  he  neverthe- 
less»  expresses  grave  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  and  this 
doubt  passes,  with  respect  to  the  latter  member  of  it»  into 
decisive  rejection.  The  grounds  on  which  he  bases  this 
doubt  and  rejection  are  three.® ^  The  saying  is  not  recorded 
in  Lk.  xxii.,  24-34,  a  passage  which  Hamack  choses  to 
consider  another  and  older  form  of  the  tradition  repro- 
duced in  Mat  xx.  20-28  =  Mk.  x.  35-45.  The  transition 
from  **ministering"  to  **giving  the  life  as  a  ransom'',  Har- 
nack represents  as,  although  not  unendurable,  yet  unex- 
pected and  hard :  "ministry''  is  the  act  of  a  servant  and  no 
servant  is  in  a  position  to  ransom  others.  Nowhere  else. 
except  in  the  words  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper,  is  there  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  tradition  an  announcement  by  Jesus  that 

•*  In  these  criticisms  Hamack  pretty  closely  follows  Wellhauscn,  Das 
Emngelium  Marci,  1903,  p,  91 :  "The  dTrok^pwii^  throtigh  the  dcith 
of  Jesus  intrudes  into  the  Gospel  only  here:  immediately  before,  He 
did  not  die  for  others  and  in  their  stead,  but  He  died  before  them  thai 
tlicy  might  die  afterwards.  The  words  koX  Sovvai  tcrX.  are  tacking 
in  Lk.  xxii.  27.  They  do  not  in  fact  lit  in  with  Stoxav^aiui  for  that 
means  'wait  at  table*  as  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists  righdy 
understand.  The  passage  from  serving  to  giving  life  as  a  ransom  b  a 
/tcra/Sturtt  tU  dkXo  ycm*  It  is  explained  by  the  service  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  where  Jesus  administers  His  flesh  and  blood  witii 
bread  and  wfine."  Wellhausen  is  an  adept  at  this  sort  of  carping, 
surface  verbal  criticism. 
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He  was  to  give  His  life  instead  of  others.®*  As  these 
reasons  bear  chiefly  upon  the  latter  portion  of  the  saying, 
Hamack  contents  himself  with  rejecting  it,  and  allows  to 
Jesus  the  former  half,  which  commends  itself  to  him,  more- 
over, by  its  paradoxical  form  and  the  pithiness  of  its  con- 
tents. The  statement  of  these  grounds  of  doubt  is  their 
sufficient  refutation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  incident  recorded  in  Lk.  xxii.,  24-36  is  the  same  as  that 
recorded  in  Mat.  xx.  20-28  =  Mk.  x.  35-45.  The  differ- 
ences are  decisive.®*  Jesus  does  not  represent  the  giving  of 
one's  life  as  a  ransom  for  others  as  a  servant's  function,  or 
even  ascribe  the  act  to  a  servant.  He  represents  the  giving 
of  one's  life  as  a  ransom  for  others  as  a  supreme  act  of  ser- 
vice for  one,  not  Himself  a  servant,  to  render  when  He 
gave  Himself  to  service  to  the  uttermost.  Hamack  Him- 
self allows  that  in  one  other  saying,  at  least,  Jesus  does 
represent  His  death  as  offered  for  others,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  subsequent  passage,  himself  extracts  all  the  probative 
force  from  this  objection,  by  pointing  out  that  no  presump- 
tion can  lie  against  Jesus'  expressing  Himself  concerning 
His  death  as  He  is  here  reported  as  doing  (p.  26)  : 

Whether  Jesus  Himself  expressly  included  in  the  service  which 
He  performed,  the  giving  of  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many,  we 
must  leave  an  open  question;  but  the  matter  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  is  commonly  supposed.  If  His  eye  was  always 
fixed  upon  His  death  (and  the  zealous  effort  to  throw  this  into 
doubt  is,  considering  the  situation  in  which  He  ordinarily  stood, 
simply  whimsical)    and  knew   Himself  as   the  good   shepherd. 


••Johannes  Weiss,  Die  Schriften,  etc.*  I.  p.  161,  tells  us  that  the 
grounds  on  which  recent  criticism  denies  the  saying  to  Jesus  are  these 
three — which  may  be  compared  with  Hamack's :  "First,  the  entire  life- 
activity  of  the  Lord  is  here  reviewed  ('He  came')  ;  secondly,  the 
term  'ransom'  and  the  whole  series  of  conceptions  opened  up  by  it,  do 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jesus'  preaching;  and  thirdly,  the  parallel 
declaration  from  the  Discourse-Source,  Lk.  xxii.  27,  contains  nothing 
of  the  redemptive  death."  That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  Jesus  cannot  have 
said  what  He  is  here  reported  to  have  said,  because  He  is  not  reported 
to  have  said  it  often. 

"C/.  G.  Hollmann,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu  and  Runze  as 
there  quoted. 
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John  has  only  said  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  when  he 
puts  on  Jesus'  lips  the  declaration  that  the  good  shepherd  gives 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  Whether  Jesus  really  said  it,  whether  He, 
in  another  turn  of  phrase,  represented  His  life  as  a  thing  of  \^lue 
for  the  ransoming  of  others,  is  not  to  be  certainly  determined; 
but  if  He  designated  His  life  in  general  as  "service"  then  His 
death  is  properly  included  in  it,  for  the  highest  service  is — so 
it  has  been  and  so  it  will  remain — the  giving  of  the  life,'* 

The  case  being  so ;  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  deny  to  Jesus 
words  credibly  reported  from  His  lips  in  which  He  de- 
clares that  His  ministry  culminated  in  the  giving  of  His 
life  for  others,  merely  because  He  is  not  reported  as  having 
frequently  made  this  great  declaration.*^ 

There  is  the  less  reason  for  doubting  that  we  have  before 
us  here  an  authentic  saying  of  Jesus',  because  it  was  emi- 
nently natural  and  to  be  expected  that  Jesus,  at  this  stage 
of  His  ministry,  when  describing  the  nature  of  His  mis- 
sion, should  not  pause  until  He  had  intimated  the  place  of 
His  death  in  it.  According  to  the  representation  of  all  the 
evangelists,  it  was  characteristic  of  this  period  of  His  min- 
istry that  He  spoke  much  and  very  insistently  of  the  death 
which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  indis- 
pensableness    of    this    death    for   the    fulfilment    of    His 

"•  Somewhat  similarly,  Johannes  Weiss,  who  denies  Mlc.  x.  45,  Mk. 
XX.  28,  to  Jesus  but  allows  to  Him  Lk.  xxii.  27,  writes  (DU  Schriften\ 
vol  U  pp.  161-2)  :  "It  is,  however,  of  course  not  inconceivable  that 
Jesus  should  have  included  also  His  approaching  death  in  this  work 
of  service  and  love.  It  is  even  probable  that  He  was  of  the  conviction 
that  His  death  would  somehow  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  men 
for  whom  He  had  labored  in  word  and  deed.  But  whether  He  thought 
directly  of  a  sacrificial  deaths  or  of  a  vicarious  punishment,  such  as  is 
described  by  Isaiah  in  the  Fifty-third  chapter, — that  must  remain 
doubtful,  Cf.  ix.  2^"  Why — when  He  certainly  knew  Isaiah  liii,  cer- 
tainly applied  it  to  Himself,  and  is  credibly  reported  to  have  spoken 
of  His  death  as  a  sacrificial  offering  (Mk.  xiv.  24)  and  a&  a  vicarioiti 
punishment  (Mk.  x.  45)  ?  The  discussion  by  H.  J.  Holtrmann,  Synopt.\ 
p.  160  ts  notable  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

•^It  is  purely  arbitrary  for  Hamack  to  add  in  a  note:  *'If  the 
declaration,**  as  to  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom,  "comes  from  Jesus,  we 
have  at  least  no  guaranty  that  it  was  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
fiiaicomi'  and  was  introduced  by  ^X^or  /'  There  is  no  justificati<w  in 
any  legitimate  method  of  criticism  for  thus  rending  unitary  sayiog* 
into  fragments  and  dealing  with  each  clause  as  a  separate  entity. 
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task.  "From  that  time",  says  Matthew,  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period,  "began  Jesus  to  show  unto  His  dis- 
ciples, how  that  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  be 
killed."®®  His  insistence  upon  this  teaching  during  this 
period  is  marked  by  all  the  evangelists  again  and  again,®® 
and  it  was  immediately  after  the  third  of  these  insistences 
which  have  been  recorded  for  us  that  the  incident  is  intro- 
duced by  Matthew  and  Mark  which  occasioned  the  declara- 
tion before  us.  Jesus'  preoccupation  with  His  death  is 
strikingly  betrayed  by  His  allusion  to  it  even  in  His  re- 
sponse to  the  ambitious  request  of  James  and  John,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  held,  in  His  view, 
an  indispensable  place  in  His  work.^^^  It  would  have  been 
unnatural,  if  when,  in  the  sequel  to  this  incident.  He  came 
to  reveal  to  His  disciples  the  innermost  nature  of  His  mis- 
sion as  one  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  He  had  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  death  in  which  it  culminated,  and 
the  indispensableness  of  which  to  its  accomplishment  He 
was  at  the  time  earnestly  engaged  in  impressing  upon  them. 
The  naturalness,  not  to  say  inevitableness,  of  an  allusion 
to  His  death  in  this  saying  has  not  prevented  some  exposi- 
tors, it  is  true,  from  attempting  violently  to  explain  away 
the  open  allusion  which  is  made  to  it.^®^  Thus,  for  example, 
Ernest  D.  Burton^^^  wishes  us  to  believe  that  "to  give  His 
life"  means  not  "to  die"  but  "to  live", — "to  devote  His 
life-energies" — and  that  Jesus  here  without  direct  reference 
to  His  death  is  only  exhorting  His  followers  to  devote  their 
lives  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  their  fellows.  In 
support  of  this  desperate  contention,  he  urges  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  find  elsewhere  the  exact  phrase,  "to  give 


••  Mat.  xvi.  21 ;  cf.  Mk.  viii.  31 ;  Lk.  ix.  22. 

"Mat  xvii.  22f,  Mk.  ix.  30!,  Lk.  ix.  43flF;  Mat  xx.  I7ff,  Mk.  x.  32ff, 
Lk.  viii.  31  ff. 

^  Mat.  XX.  22,  Mk.  X.  38. 

*"  Not  Hamack,  whose  phrase :  "The  announcement  that  Jesus  gave 
His  life  as  a     Xvrpov     for  others,  that  is  to  say,  was  to  die  for  all" 

.    .    .    indicates  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

*^ Biblical  Ideas  of  Atonement,  1909,  pp.  ii4ff. 
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life*',  used  as  a  synonym  of  "to  die'*.***^  It  does  not  seem 
very  difficult  to  find  ;^^'^  but  in  any  event  Burton  might  have 
remembered  that  this  phrase  is  not  so  much  used  here  as  the 
synonym  of  "to  die",  as  the  wider  phrase  "to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for'*  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  "to  die  instead 
of".^^'  In  other  words,  the  employment  of  the  term  *'to 
give*'  is  determined  here  by  the  idea  of  a  ransorn — which 
is  a  thing  given,  whether  it  be  money  or  blood — and  not  by 
the  idea  of  dying. ^'^'^  Its  employment  carries  with  it,  in- 
deed, the  implication  that  Jesus'  death  was  a  voluntary  act 
—He  gave  it;  but  tlie  thought  is  not  completed  until  the 
purpose  •for  which  He  gave  it  is  declared — He  gave  it  as  a 
ransom. 

In  this  context,  the  saying  occurs  as  an  enforcement  of 
Jesus'  exhortation  to  His  disciples  to  seek  their  greatness 


**  He  finds  the  phrase  "give  your  lives"  in  the  exhortations  of  Mit' 

tathias  lo  his  sons,  i  Mace.  ii.  50  f . ;  but  he  supposes  it  to  mean  there, 
"to  devote  your  life  energies",  an  interpretation  which  did  not  suggest 
itself  to  Josephus,  Antt,  x\l  6.  3,  Niese  iii.  pp.  120  f.  (r/.  Sirach  xxix. 
15,  and,  with  wapSiBiDfUf  Acts  xv.  26,  Hernias,  Sim,,  ix.  28.2;  Just  ApoL 
I,  50  from  Is.  S3^  i-^)- 

'**See  preceding  note,  and  also  cf,  Ex.  xxt.  23:  8<0aei  ^x^"  *^ 
^^ijs  .  A.  Seebergj  Der  Tod  Christi,  etc.,  1895,  p*  350,  says:  *Thc 
words  80VW14  Tifv  ^vx'^v  refer  in  any  case  to  death,  for  this  formula 
which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  1^5^  l^J  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  the  surrender  of  the  life  in  death."  In  a  note  he  cites 
Ex.  xxi.  23,  I  Mace.  ii.  55,  Sr.  xxix.  15,  with  other  less  close  parallels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  **to  give  His  life"  means  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  for  instance,  Paed.  It  ix,  somewhat  past  the  middle,  simply 
to  die. 

^^Cf.  Th.  Zahn.  Das  Ev,  d.  Mattluieus^  1903,  p.  604,  cd.  3,  1910, 
p.  61 1 :  "The  greatest  service^  however,  will  be  done  by  Him  only  in 
the  gift  of  His  life.  No  doubt  this  is  not  said  clearly  by  &>vmu  n^y 
^yjiv  auTov  by  itself;  Sovvcu  rather  finds  its  necessary  supplement 
only  in  the  object-predicate  Xvrpov  dvrt  roXXuii',  But  just  this  action 
described  so  figuratively,  can  take  place  only  in  a  voluntary  endurance 
of  death :  for  no  one  can  give  a  purchase-price  for  another  without  in 
doing  so  depriving  himself  of  it" 

^•^C/.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  on  Mat.  xx.  28  (E.  T.  IT,  p.  5O  :  **  SotW 
is  made  choice  of,  because  the  ^vx^j  ('^^  soul,  as  the  principle  of 
the  life  of  the  body)  is  conceived  of  as  a  Xvt/oov  (a  ransom)." 
Note  Josephus,  Anti.  xiv.  7.1 :  Xvrpov  dvrl  TravTuiV  cSoiccy*  and  d* 
LXX  Ex,  xxi.  50,  xxx.  12. 
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in  service.  He  adduces  His  own  example.  "For  even  the 
Son  of  Man",  He  says,  "came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  To 
enhance  His  example  He  designates  Himself  by  the  trans- 
cendent title,  "The  Son  of  Man."^«^  U  any,  the  Son  of 
Man  might  expect  "to  be  ministered  unto"  in  His  sojourn 
on  earth.  In  His  sojourn  on  earth — for,  when  we  say  "Son 
of  Man"  we  intimate  that  His  earthly  life  is  a  sojourn. 
The  eye  fixes  itself  at  once  on  a  heavenly  origin  and  a 
heavenly  issue ;  and  we  necessarily  think  of  pomp  and  glory. 
H  even  the  Son  of  Man  "came"  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  proper  life-ideal 
for  others?  Jesus  is  not  speaking  of  the  manner  of  His 
daily  life  on  earth  when  He  speaks  here  of  "coming"  to 
serve.  The  manner  of  His  daily  life  on  earth  was  not  that 
of  a  servant.  He  lived  among  His  followers  as  their  Mas- 
ter and  Lord,  claiming  their  obedience  and  receiving  their 
reverence. *^^  He  did  not  scruple  to  accept  from  others  or 
to  apply  to  Himself  titles  of  the  highest,  even  of  super- 
human, dignity.  In  this  very  saying  He  speaks  of  Himself 
by  a  title  which  assigns  to  Him  a  transcendent  being.  It 
was  not  the  manner  of  His  earthly  lilfe  but  the  mere  fact 
of  this  earthly  life  for  Him,  which  He  speaks  of  as  a 
servile  mission.  That  He  was  on  earth  at  all ;  that  He,  the 
heavenly  one,  demeaned  Himself  to  a  life  in  the  world ;  this 
was  what  required  explanation.  And  the  explanation  was, 
service. 

This  was  not  news  to  His  followers.  He  is  not 
informing  them  of  something  hitherto  unimagined  by  them. 
He  is  reminding  them  of  a  great  fact  concerning  Himself 

^Cf,  Hamack  (p.  lo)  :  "That  Jesus  says  here,  not  T  but  the  Son 
of  Man'  is  explained  from  the  contents  of  the  saying,  which  acquires 
force  from  Jesus'  laying  claim  at  the  same  time  to  the  (future) 
Messianic  dignity."  This  is  saying  too  little  and  it  says  it  with  a 
wrong  implication,  but  it  allows  the  main  matter.  Jesus'  use  of  "tfie 
Son  of  Man"  here  plays  the  same  part  that  Paul's  phrase  "being  in  tfie 
form  of  God"  plays  in  Phil.  ii.  5. 

"■  Cf,  the  striking  presentation  of  the  facts  here  by  Zahn,  Matthev^, 
p.  603. 
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which»  He  intimates*  it  were  well  for  them  to  bear  in  mind 
He  **came",  not  to  exercise  the  lordship  which  belongs 
naturally  to  a  great  one  like  Himself,  but  to  perform  a 
service.  What  the  service  which  He  came  to  perform  was, 
and  how  He  performs  it  He  tells  us  by  mentioning  a  single 
item,  but  that  single  item  one  lying  so  much  at  the  center 
that  it  is  in  effect  the  whole  story.  '*To  minister  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom'*  are  not  presented  as  two  separate  things. 
They  are  one  thing  presented  in  general  and  in  particular. 
The  ''and*'  is  not  merely  copulative;  it  is  intensive,^^^**  and 
may  almost  be  read  epexegetically :  "The  Son  of  Man  came 
to  minister,  namely  to  give  His  life  a  ransom.^^*^  It  is  in 
"to  give  His  life  a  ransom"  that  the  declaration  culminates; 
on  it  that  it  rests ;  through  it  that  it  conveys  its  real  meaning. 
For  this  is  the  wonderful  thing  of  which  Jesus  reminds 
His  followers^  to  compose  their  ambitious  rivalries — that 
He,  the  Son  of  Man,  came  unto  the  world  to  die.  Dying 
was  the  ser\*ice  by  way  of  eniinence  which  He  came  to  per- 
form. Dying  in  the  stead  of  others  who  themselves  de- 
served to  die*^^ — that  they  need  not  die.  We  do  not  catch 
the  drift  of  this  great  saying  until  we  perceive  that  all  its 
emphasis  gathers  itself  up  upon  the  declaration  that  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  just  to  die  as  a  ransom. 

The  mode  in  which  the  service  which  Jesus  came  to  ren- 
der to  others  is  performed  is  described  here,  then,  in  the 
phrase,  *'to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many/*  It  would 
Ije  difficult  to  make  the  language  more  precise.  Jesus  de- 
clares that  He  came  to  die;  to  die  voluntarily;  to  die  volun- 
tarily in  order  that  His  death  may  serve  a  particular  pur- 

***C/.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  "intenswe:  adding  on  the  highest  act,  the 
culminating  point  in  the  SiaKovijaai." 

^*C/.  Seeberg,  p.  368:      *'Jesus  became  man,  in  order  as  Messialii^ 
to  give  His  life  in  death,  for  of  course  the  words    So9hu  tw 
give  the  content  of  Si£LKoi^<mt/' 

"^Whoever   the   **many*'   are,   they   certainly   indtide   the    "sjc 
whom  He  *'came  to  call'*   (Mk»  ui.  17^  Mat.  ix,  ij,  Lk.  v»  327)  aii4| 
**the  lost"  whom  "He  came  to  seek  and  save'*  (Lk.  xix,  10).     For  thete^' 
"sinners"  and  "lost"  He  came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom.    This  is  the 
way  He  saves  them. 
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pose.  This  particular  purpose  He  describes  as  a  "ransom" ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  "ransom"  is  explicated  by  adding  that,  in 
thus  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom,  His  given  life.  His  death, 
is  set  over  against  others  in  a  relation  of  equivalence,  takes 
their  place  and  serves  their  need  and  so  releases  them.^*^ 
It  is  always  possible  to  assign  to  each  word  in  turn  in  a 
statement  like  this  the  least  definite  or  the  most  attenuated 
meaning  which  is  ever  attached  to  it  in  its  varied  literary 
applications,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  statement  as  a  whole 
literally  to  insignificance.  Thus  Jesus'  strong  and  precise 
assertion  that  He  came  into  the  world  in  order  to  give  His 
life  as  a  ransom-price  for  the  deliverance  of  many  has  been 
transmuted  into  the  expression  of  a  dawning  recognition  by 
Him  that  His  death  had  became  inevitable  and  of  a  more 
or  less  strong  hope,  or  expectation,  that  it  might  not  be 
quite  a  fatal  blow  to  His  wish  to  be  of  use,  but  might  in 
some  way  or  to  some  extent  prove  of  advantage  to  His 
foUowers.^^^    According  to  H.  H.  Wendt,^^*  for  example, 

^Cf,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  on  Mat.  xx.  28:  "  Ayri  denotes  substitution. 
That  which  is  given  as  a  ransom  takes  the  place  (is  given  instead) 
of  those  who  are  to  be  set  free  in  consideration  thereof."  The 
"meaning  is  strictly  and  specifically  defined  by  Xvrpov  (  '^9^  ) 
according  to  which  dvri  can  only  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
stitution,  the  act  by  which  the  ransom  is  presented  as  an  equivalent 
to  secure  the  deliverance  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  paid."  In  the 
Koivrfj  ianC  seems  to  be  going  out  of  use.  Instead  of  it  vircp  is 
employed  (L.  Rademacher,  N,  T.  Granwiatik,  191 1,  pp.  115-116).  It 
must  therefore  be  held  to  be  fully  intended  when  used. 

"•C/.  C.  G.  Montefiori,  vol  I,  p.  260:  "Moreover  Jesus  may  just 
conceivably  have  realized  that  His  death  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  many;  that  many  would  enter  the  Kingdom  as  the  effect  of  His 
death.  Menzies  takes  this  view.  He  thinks  'Jesus  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  prospect  of  death  when  He  saw  that  He  had  to  die 
for  the  benefit  of  others'.  This  is  a  possible  view,  though  I  think  it 
an  unlikely  one.  It  is  rebutted  by  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum,  I,  p.  372. 
Holtzmann  thinks  that  Xvrpov  here  is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic 
word  which  may  merely  mean  'deliverance*.  Jesus  'delivered'  people 
by  causing  them  to  repent  .  .  .  ."  "Hohzmann"  at  the  end  of  this 
extract  is  a  misprint  for  "Hollmann":  see  G.  Hollmann,  Die  Bedeu- 
tung  das  Todes  Jesu,  1901,  pp.  I24f:  "The  following  is  then  to  be 
summarily  derived  from  our  passage:  (i)  that  Jesus'  death  stands 
on  the  same  plane  with  Jesus'  life-work;    (2)    (negatively)   that  il 
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Jesus  makes  no  reference  whatever  here  to  the  ** ransoming** 
of  individual  souls  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin; 
**it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  Jesus  meant  the  bringing 
about  of  the  salvation  of  the  Messianic  end-time  in  a  wholly 
general  sense*'. 

Because  He  now,  as  death  threatened  Him  for  His  works'  sake, 
was  determmed  rather  to  give  His  life  up  than  be  untrue  to  the 
vocation  imposed  on  Him  by  God  (Jno,  x.  13-X8)  ;  and  because 
in  strong,  trust  in  God,  He  was  assured  that  His  death  would 
work  out  not  for  the  destruction  but  for  the  furthering  of  His 
work;  He  could  designate  His  yielding  up  of  His  life  a  "rmn- 
som",  that  is  a  means  for  bringing  about  the  Messianic  "'liberar 
tion''  for  all  those  who  would  permit  themselves  to  be  ted  by 
Him  to  the  Messianic  salvation. 

According  to  Friedrich  Niebergall,"''  on  the  other  hand, 

there  is  no  objective  reference  in  the  allusion  to  a  ransom: 
*'the  figure  is  doubtless  here  only  an  expression  for  the  re- 
ligious impression  that  by  Christ's  death  we  are  Hberated 
from  evil  Powers'*.  In  a  similar  vein  Johannes  Weiss 
says:*^^ 

When  Mark  wrote  this  declaration  it  was  immediately  tntelli- 
gtblc  to  all  his  readers.  For  their  religious  life  was  governed  by 
the  fundamental  feeling  that  they  were  liberated  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  devil  and  the  demons  (r/,  i  Cor.  xil  2,  GaL  iv»  8)  and  _ 
therewith  delivered  from  the  terrible  destruction  which  impended 
over  the  kingdom  of  sin  at  the  end  of  the  ages. 

Questions,  such  as  have  been  raised  by  the  dogmaticians,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  saying  'Svill  no  longer  occupy  as", 
says  Weiss.  **if  we  keep  the  main  idea  in  mind,  tliat  the 
immediate  liberation  from  the  dominion  of  demonic 
tyrants  which  was  felt  directly  by  the  ancient  Christians 


prevents  many  souls  from  falling  into  destruction;  (3)  (positrvelj) 
that  it  brings  many  hitherto  unbelieving  to  salvation.  There  can  be 
added  as  most  probable  that  (4)  their  salvation  lies  in  the  operation  of 

"*  System  der  ChristL  Lehrt,  pp*  308ff,  3^3. 

"*  Lietzmann's  Handbuch  sum  N.  T.,  v.,  1900*  pp.   102  f. 

"*Di>  Scfmften,  etc*  vol.  I,  p,  161.  He  speaks  of  the  statcfnent  a$ 
Mark's,  not  Jesus">  Cf.  W.  Beyschlag,  Lcben  Jesu,  voL  1,  p.  556:  j 
deliverance  ''from  the  dark  powers  which  hold  men  morally  in  bondJ^gc.* 
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was  a  mark  of  the  ministering  love  of  the  Christ  who  gave 
His  life  for  them." 

Comments  like  these  merely  lead  away  from  the  simple, 
penetrating  declaration  of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
perfectly  clear  in  itself,^^''  and  is  further  fixed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  His  followers.  For  Jesus'  declaration  did  not 
fall  fruitless  to  the  ground :  it  finds  an  echo  in  the  teaching 
of  His  followers,  and  in  this  echo  we  can  hear  His  own 
tones  sounding.^^®  It  marks  the  very  extremity  of  perverse- 
ness,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reverse  the  relation  of  this 
key-declaration  and  its  echoes  in  the  apostolical  writings, 
explaining  it  as  rather  an  echo  of  them.  How  this  is 
managed  may  be  read  briefly  in,  say,  H.  J.  Holtzmann's 
comment  on  Mk.  x.  45. 

The  thought  of  the  Discourse-Source,  Lk.  xxii.  2^^  is  so  ex- 
pressed here  in  Paulinizing  form  (c/.  Ro.  xv.  3)  that  Jesus  also 
is  represented  as  having  found  His  vocation  only  in  service 
(Phil.  ii.  7,  I  Cor.  ix.  19),  and  as  having  yielded  up  His  life  in 
that  service  (Phil.  iL  8).  .  .  .  While,  however,  the  disciple  can 
only  "lose"  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  (Mk.  viii.  36  =  Mat 
X.  39,  xvi.  25  =  Lk.  ix.  24,  xvii.  zz)^  it  is  the  part  of  the  Lord  to 
give  it  voluntarily,  according  to  (jal.  i.  4,  ii.  20.  Especially,  how- 
ever, the  "give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many"  corresponds  to  the 
"who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all"  of  i  Tim.  ii.  6  and  the 
"He  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He  might  ransom  us"  of  Titus  ii. 
14,  that  is,  the  idea  of  Jesus  is  glossed  by  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption. 

Perverse  as  this  is^  it  at  least  fixes  the  sense  of  Jesus'  decla- 
ration. The  attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption  shows  at  any  rate  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  brief  saying,  con- 
sisting of  only  two  short  clauses,  made,  moreover,  not  for 
itself  but  in  order  to  enforce  an  exhortation  to  conduct  be- 
coming in  followers  of  Jesus,  should  not  tell  us  all  we 

"*  We  content  ourselves  with  referring  here  to  the  excellent  remarks 
of  James  Denny,  The  Death  of  Christ,  1903,  pp.  36ff,  cap.  pp.  42ff. 

"•C/.  Zahn,  p.  605,  note  90:  "The  conception  of  the  redemption 
(redemptio)  wrought  by  Jesus  and  especially  by  His  death,  would  not 
recur  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  if  it  did  not  go  back  to  Jesus 
Himself."    Zahn  then  cites  the  details. 
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should  like  to  know  of  the  great  matter  which  it  thus  al- 
lusively brings  before  us.  Many  questions  arise  for  guid- 
ance on  which  we  must  look  elsewhere.  Fortunately 
answers  to  some  of  them  are  supphed  by  the  sayings  which 
have  already  engaged  our  attention.  We  can  scarcely  re- 
fuse to  correlate  Jesus'  testimony  in  them,  for  example, 
that  He  came  **to  call  sinners",  that  He  came  **to  save  the 
lost'*  with  His  testimony  here  that  He  came  to  do  many  a 
service, — above  all,  this  service,  by  His  death  to  ransom 
them.  Undoubtedly  the  giving  of  His  life  as  a  ransom  is 
the  manner  in  which  He  saves  the  lost  And  undoubt- 
edly by  the  **lost'*  are  meant  just  **sinners'',  and  by  '*sin- 
ners'*  in  turn  are  meant  those  who  are  not  ''righteous", 
that  is  to  say  the  guilt-laden.^*^  What  we  have  here,  then, 
is  a  declaration  by  Jesus  that  He  came  to  save  lost  sinners 
by  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  them.  The  eflFect.  called  in 
a  former  saying  "salvation'',  is  clearly  in  the  first  instance 
relief  from  the  penalties  due  to  their  sin:  He  purchases  lost 
sinners  out  of  the  obligations  which  they  have  incurred  by 
their  sin,  by  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  them.  That  is  as 
far  perhaps  as  our  particular  saying  will  carry  us.  Others 
of  the  sayings  which  have  come  before  us»  however,  carry 
us  further.  They  tell  us  that  Jesus  secures  for  lost  sinners 
also  perfected  righteousness  of  life — and  perhaps  some- 
thing like  that  is  after  all  suggested  in  this  saying  also,  for 
it  too  has  to  do  witli  conduct.  His  disciples  arc  exhorted 
to  follow  Jesus*  example,  and  it  is  implied  that  His  ex- 
ample is  a  perfect  one.  The  ransom-paying  certainly  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  and  of  that  alone  is  there  explicit  mention. 
But  there  is  a  call  to  perfection  of  life  too:  and  not  a  call 
to  it  merely,  but  a  provision  for  it.  In  a  word  there  is  a 
complete  "salvation'*  hinted  at  here:  relief  from  sin  both 
in  its  curse  and  its  power.  Say  that  it  is  in  this  its  com- 
pleteness only  hinted  at.    That  is  to  say  that  it  is  hinted  at 

'*■  Cf,  Hamack  (p.  20) :  "The  lost*  and  the  'sinners'  are,  howcrtT, 
still  more  closely  characterized  by  the  contrast  *not  the  righteotts',— 
they  are  really  the  dying  and  guilt-laden,  who  must  perish  witbotf 
Him." 
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III 

We  shall  only  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  sum  up  the 
results  of  this  survey  of  the  eight  sayings  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  declared  the 
purpose  of  His  mission.  In  doing  so  we  may  take  our  start 
from  the  remaiics  with  which  Hamack  opens  the  summary 
of  the  results  of  his  survey  of  practically  the  same  series  of 
sayings.  "The  eight  sayings  from  the  Synoptics  which  we 
have  collected  and  studied",  says  he,  "contain  very  iew 
words,  but  how  much  is  said  in  them!  On  investigation 
they  compose  a  unity  which  is  equally  important  for  the 
characterization  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  compass  and  range  of 
His  work."  We  shall  wish  to  say  a  word  each  on  both 
of  these  matters. 

First  of  all,  we  note,  then,  that  these  sayings  are  not  with- 
out their  teaching  as  to  Jesus'  person.  The  simple  phrases, 
"I  came",  "I  was  sent",  naturally,  do  not  of  themselves 
testify  to  more  than  Jesus'  consciousness  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion. It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that,  this  divine  mission 
of  which  He  thus  expresses  consciousness,  stands  in  His 
mind  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  He  speaks  in  all  these  say- 
ings out  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  and  assumes  in 
them  all  Messianic  functions.  Even  that,  however,  does 
not  exhaust  their  implications.*^^  There  is  a  certain  preg- 
nancy of  speech  in  them,  a  certain  majesty  of  tone,  a  cer- 
tain presupposition  of  voluntariness  in  the  action  expressed 
by  the  "I  came", — of  active  acquiescence  lying  behind  the 
"I  was  sent" — ^which  have  constantly  led  expositors  to  feel 
in  them  a  claim  greater  than  that  to  the  Messianic  dignity 
itself.  Hamack  will  not  admit  that  even  the  specifically 
Messianic  consciousness  speaks  through  them,  and  yet  is 
constrained  to  exclaim  (p.  28)  : 


^A.  Seeberg,  Der  Tod  Christi,  etc.,  1895,  p.  348,  is  quite  right  when 
he  says:  "All  the  passages  in  which  a  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world 
is  spoken  of  (Mk.  ii.  67,  Mat  v.  17,  ix.  113,  Lk.  v.  32,  xii.  219,  xix.  10) 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  nearer  or  more  distant  purpose  of  His  Messianic 
vocation." 
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Who,  then  is  this  *  I"  that  here  "came".  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
there  lies  in  that  "I  came**,  no  matter  who  is  meant,  something 
authoritative  and  final.  There  lies  in  it  the  consciousness  of  a 
divine  mission,  as  indeed  it  is  interchanged  with  the  expression  **! 
was  sent.'*  The  finality,  however,  is  given  by  the  definitions  of 
purpose.  He  who  came  to  perfect  the  law,  He  who  was  sent  to 
recover  the  lost  sheep,  that  is.  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  comiiis 
of  God  Himself,  He  who  came  with  fire  and  sword — He  comci 
as  the  final  and  ultimate  one. 

To  eDthers,  even  this  seems  inadequate;  and  they  are  right 
Justice  may  be  done  by  it  to  the  impression  which  the 
reader  receives  from  these  sayings  of  the  majesty  of  the 
speaker ;  scarcely  to  the  impression  which  they  equally  make 
on  him  of  the  speaker's  sense  of  complete  control  over  all 
the  circumstances  of  His  mission,  including  the  mission 
Itself.  It  is  this  strong  impression  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  constant  tendency  of  expositors  to  see  in  the  "I 
came*\  **I  was  sent"  a  testimony  by  Jesus  not  merely  to  His 
divine  ntission  but  to  His  heavenly  origin.  "In  the  coming 
of  Jesus'*,  expounds  A.  Seeberg,  for  example/^*  *'it  is  not 
some  kind  of  an  appearance  (Auftreten)  of  Jesus  in  the 
world  that  is  spoken  of,  but  His  entrance  (Eintritt)  into  the 
world,  such  as  is  unmistakably  spoken  of  in  Jno.  xvi,  iS^ 
where  tlie  coming  into  the  world  corresix>nds  to  the  going 
away  to  the  Father**, 

Unquestionably  in  some  of  these  sayings  Jesus  speaks  otit 
of  a  consciousness  of  preexistence.  That  is  not  merely 
suggested  by  the  appearance  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the 
simple  ''I  came**  of  a  more  significant  "I  came  out*'  (Mk, 
i,  38),  which  is  scarcely  completely  satisfied  by  any  other 
supplement  than  '*from  heaven'*  or  **from  the  Fatlier".  It 
is  clearly  presupposed  in  two  of  them  by  the  employment, 
instead  of  the  personal  pronoun,  of  the  descriptive  peri- 
phrasis, **the  Son  of  Man'\  the  particular  Messianic  desig- 
nation which  especially  emphasizes  preexistence  (Lk*  xix 
10,  Mk.  X.  45  =  Mat.  XX,  28),  The  declaration  of  Mk.  x. 
45  =  Mat*  XX.  28  runs  most  strikingly  on  the  same  lines 
with  Phil  ii.  5  ff.,  and  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  pre- 
"*  As  cited. 
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existent  glory  of  the  great  exemplar  of  humility,  whom 
both  passages  hold  up  to  view.  The  whole  force  of  the  ex- 
ample presented  turns  on  the  immense  incongruity  of  the 
Son  of  Man  appearing  in  the  role  of  a  servant;  this  force 
would  be  much  decreased,  if  not  destroyed,  if  the  Scm  of 
Man  had  never  'been  anything  but  a  servant,  was  in  His 
own  nature  a  servant,  and  was  fitted  only  for  a  servant's 
role.  That  three  out  of  eight  of  these  sayings  thus  imply 
the  preexistence  of  Jesus,  and  take  their  coloring  from  this 
implication,  perhaps  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  tendency 
of  commentators  to  read  the  whole  of  them  (from  this 
point  of  sight.  We  know  at  least  that  He  who  says  in 
them,  "I  came",  "I  was  sent",  was  conscious  of  having 
come  from  heaven  to  perform  the  mission  which  He 
ascribes  to  Himself. 

In  this  implication  of  a  preexistence  in  glory,  distinct  in 
some  of  these  sayings,  possibly  to  be  assumed  in  them  all, 
they  range  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  more  numerous 
similar  sayings  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John.*^^ 
"The  not  infrequent  addition,  'into  the  world',"  remarks 
Hamack,  in  commenting  on  these,  "shows  a  new  horizon, 
alien  to  Jesus  Himself".  Not  so.  The  difference  in  this 
as  in  other  things,  between  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine 
record,  is  rather  quantitative  than  qualitative.  This  Jo- 
hannine feature  too  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  record ;  but  in 
fewer  instances. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  but,  as  was  to 
be  expected — for  do  they  not  speak  of  His  mission? — of 
His  work,  that  we  learn  most  from  these  sayings.  Ac- 
cording to  their  teaching  Jesus'  work  may  be  fairly  sum- 
med up  in  the  one  word,  "salvation".  He  came  to  call 
"sinners";  He  came  to  seek  and  save  "the  lost;  He  came 
to  give  His  life  a  "ransom"  for  many.  Everything 
else  which  Jesus  testifies  that  He  came  to  do  takes  a  place 


"•The  Johannine  passages  are  adverted  to  by  Harnack  twice,  pp.  2 
and  22.  For  a  synoptical  view  of  them  see  B.  F.  Westcott  in  the 
"additional  note"  on  Jno.  xx.  21. 
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subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  ''salvation'*.  Even  the  "ftd- 
filling'*  of  the  law,  Harnack  is  wrong  in  attempting  to  co 
ordinate  the  two  functions  of  Saviour  and  Lawgiver  in 
Jesus'  testimony  to  His  mission.  "According  to  His  self 
testimony,  the  purpose  of  His  coming  and  thus  His  signifi- 
cance is  given  in  this — ^that  He  is  at  once  Saviour  and 
Lawgiver.  .  .  .  Redeemer  and  Lawgiver:  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  significance  of  His  coming  is  exhausted  in  that 
collocation  .  .  .  Programmatic  in  the  strict  sense  are  only 
these  two  sayings:  *I  came  to  save'  and  *I  came  to  fulfil 
tlie  law*/'*'^^  Jesus  does  declare  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the 
law,  and  by  this  He  means  also  '*to  fill  it  out**,  to  complete 
and  perfect  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  faultless  transcript  of  the 
will  of  God,  the  Righteous  One.  But  not  this  only,  or  even 
mainly.  He  means  more  fundamentally  that  He  came  to 
get  the  law  observed,  so  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  expressed 
in  righteous  lives.  His  mind  is  more  on  the  transformiii 
of  law-breakers  into  law-keepers,  than  on  the  perfectin 
of  the  codex  itself.  That  is  to  say,  He  is  thinking  of  sal* 
vation ;  of  salvation  in  its  ultimate  effects.  And  what  could 
be  more  poignant  than  to  declare  side  by  side,  "I  came  not 
to  call  righteous  but  sinners'\  **I  came  to  make  human  lives 
the  perfect  reflection  of  the  law  of  God*'? 

Those  whom  Jesus  came  to  call,  He  describes  as  sinners 
and  as  lost,  that  is  to  say  as  lost  sinners ;  as  those  who  can 
lay  claim  to  no  righteousness  of  their  own  and  who  have  no 
power  to  obtain  any,  that  is  to  say  as  helpless  dependents 
on  Him  the  Saviour,  To  them  He  comes  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom;  He  calls  them  to  repentance;  He 
seeks  them  out  and  saves  them;  He  gives  His  Hfe  a  ran- 
som  for  them ;  He  writes  the  law  of  God  upon  their  hearts. 
This  is  the  process  of  His  **salvation*\  Their  own  energies 
are  enlisted :  He  preaches  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to 
them  and  calls  them  to  repentance.  Their  hearts  arc 
changed :  He  writes  the  law  of  God  upon  their  hearts  and 
sets  them  spontaneously  to  fulfil  it.     But  beneath  all  thisy 

"•pp.  25-26. 
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there  lies  something  deeper  still  which  attracts  to  itself  es- 
pecially His  greatest  word :  "I  came  to  save".  He  gives 
His  life  a  ransom  for  them.  And  it  is  only  as  He  thus 
ransoms  them  by  the  gift  of  Himself  that  they  cease  to  be 
"lost" ;  and  having  thus  ceased  to  lie  under  the  curse,  can 
cease  also  to  lie  under  the  power  of  sin. 

Hamack  pushes  this  greatest  declaration,  "I  came  to  give 
my  life  a  ransom  for  many"  into  the  background.  It  makes 
little  difference,  he  hints,  whether  Jesus  ever  said  it  or  not. 
Jesus  certainly  died.  And  if  all  His  work  in  the  world  was 
comprehended — as  He  witnesses  that  it  was — in  the  cate- 
gory of  ministry,  then  of  course  His  death  was  included  in 
this  ministry.  We  may  even  say  it  was  the  culmination  of 
His  ministry,  since  the  gift  of  one's  life  is  the  highest 
ministry  which  he  can  render.  But  the  main  matter  is 
that  Jesus  declares  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  minister 
— ^whether  by  living  or  dying.  "What  it  has  meant  in  his- 
tory that  Jesus  expressly  said  that  He  did  not  come  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  'minister' — ^that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words !  All  the  advance  in  ethics,  in  these  nineteen  cen- 
turies which  have  flowed  by,  has  had  its  most  powerful 
lever  in  this"."* 

Imitatio  Christi!  It  certainly  is  the  most  powerful  lever 
to  move  men  to  endeavor  which  has  ever  entered  the  world ; 
it  has  revolutionized  all  conceptions  of  values ;  it  has  trans- 
formed the  whole  spirit  of  conduct  and  changed  the  entire 
aspect  of  life.  But  it  has  one  indispensable  precondition. 
Only  living  things  can  imitate  anything.  Dead  things  must 
be  brought  to  life.  Lost  things  must  be  found.  Sinners 
must  be  saved.  Even  the  heathen  knew  that  he  may  see  the 
good  and  yet  pursue  the  bad.  The  awakened  soul  cries  out, 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  this 
body  of  death?  Jesus  has  done  for  us  something  far  greater 
than  set  us  a  good  example,  and  summon  us  to  its  imitation : 
something  without  which  there  could  have  been  no  imita- 
tion of  His  example ;  no  transformed  ethics ;  no  transfigured 

"•P.  26. 
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lives.  He  has  undoubtedly  set  before  our  eyes  in  living 
example  the  perfect  law  of  love.  But  He  has  done  more 
than  that.  He  has  written  it  on  our  hearts.  He  lias  given 
us  new  ideals.  And  He  has  given  us  something  even  above 
that.  He  has  given  us  the  power  to  realize  these  ideals.  In 
one  word,  He  has  brought  to  us  newness  of  life.  And  He 
has  obtained  for  us  this  newness  of  life  by  His  own  blood 

It  is  this  that  Jesus  declares  when  He  says,  "I  came  to 
give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many."  And  therefore  this  is 
the  greatest  declaration  of  all.  In  it  He  shows  us  not  how 
He  has  become  our  supreme  example  merely,  but  how  He 
has  become  our  Saviour.  He  has  set  us  a  perfect  example. 
He  has  given  us  a  new  ideal.  But  He  has  also  given  us  His 
life.  And  in  giving  us  His  life,  He  has  given  us  life.  For 
"He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  instead  of  many". 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


HEBREWS,  THE  EPISTLE  OF  THE  DIATHEKE 

In  the  following  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
part  which  the  Greek  Sutdi/itctf  plays  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  leave  the  Greek  word  untranslated,  because  it  is  in 
part  with  the  problem  of  its  proper  translation  that  we  are 
concerned  and  it  appears  best  not  to  prejudice  the  question. 
We  notice  first  of  all  that  Hebrews  is  the  only  New  Testa- 
ment document  in  which  the  concept  and  the  term 
diatheke  appear  with  any  degree  of  prominence.  In  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  we  meet  with  the  idea  only  once, 
in  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  More  frequently  it  occurs 
with  Paul,  in  Romans  (ix.  4;  xi.  27),  2  Corinthians  (iii. 
6,  14),  Galatians  (iii.  15,  17;  iv.  24),  Ephesians  (ii.  12), 
altogether  nine  times  in  six  contexts.  In  Luke's  writings 
we  find  it,  apart  from  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  once 
in  the  Gospel  (i.  72),  and  twice  in  the  Acts  (iii.  25;  vii  8). 
Once  also  it  is  met  with  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
(xi.  19).  This  makes  sixteen  instances  of  its  occurrence 
outside  of  Hebrews.  Over  against  this  stand  seventeen 
occurrences  in  Hebrews  alone.  In  other  words  in  this  single 
Epistle  the  conception  is  more  frequent  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings  put  together. 

Both  these  facts  require  an  explanation — ^the  relative 
quiescence  of  the  idea  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole, 
no  less  than  its  sudden  activity  in  Hebrews.  It  seems 
strange  at  first  that  a  conception  which  plays  so  dominant 
a  role  in  the  Old  Testament  and  so  strongly  colors  the 
representation  of  religion  there  should  have  found  so  little 
employment  in  the  later  stage  of  revelation.  The  cause 
is  usually  sought  in  this,  that  other  ideas  like  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  Church  have  forced  it  into  the  back- 
ground and  taken  its  place.  But  this  is  rather  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  problem,  and  only  in  so  far  of  help  towards 
the  solution,  than  the  solution  itself.     For  the  question 
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persists:  Why  did  other  ideas,  and  precisely  these  ideas, 
become  so  dominant  as  to  relegate  the  diatheke-idea  to 
senii-obHvion  ?  To  this  question  the  answer  can  only  be 
found  in  the  momentous  change  to  which  in  the  develop- 
ment of  redemption  and  revelation  the  general  character 
of  religion  became  subject.  Through  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  accomplishment  of  His  work  the  people 
of  God  received  a  Messianic  organization;  their  whole 
constitution  and  manner  of  life  became  determined  by 
their  relation  to  the  Christ.  Now  the  Old  Testament  idea 
of  the  berith,  had  in  the  long  course  of  its  histor)*,  scarcely 
come  as  yet  into  fructifying  contact  with  the  Messianic 
hope  of  Israel  Therefore  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation it  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
great  rearrangement  of  doctrinal  values  characteristic  of 
this  epoch.  While  inherently  not  incapable  of  entering  upon 
an  organic  union  with  the  Messianic  point  of  view,  yet 
on  the  surface  it  did  not  suggest  or  invite  such  an  inter- 
relation. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  prophec}* 
of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  new  berith  which  Jehovah  will 
make  with  Israel  in  the  future  is  not  Messianically  oriented 
A  definite,  specific  historical  situation  was  required  to  draw 
this  ancient  idea  into  the  service  of  the  new  Messianic  out- 
look created  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  work. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  such  a  situation  was  bound  to 
arise  as  soon  as  the  consciousness  of  the  original  and  unique 
blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  led  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  stage  of  redemptive  attainment  and  the 
past.  It  is  the  retrospective,  comparative  mode  of  thinking 
applied  from  the  exalted  standpoint  of  Christian  privilege 
and  seeking  to  reach  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  rich 
content  of  the  latter  by  placing  it  over  against  the  lower 
pre-Christian  stage  of  redemption  and  revelation  that  has 
in  most  cases  resurrected  the  diatheke-idea  and  brought  it 
into  new  significance.  This  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
first  use  ma<le  by  Jeremiah  of  the  idea  in  connection  with  the 
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future.  The  future  order  of  things  appears  to  the  prophet 
as  a  berith  because  he  pointedly  compares  it  with  and  exalts 
it  above  the  past  and  present  order  of  things.  Partly  in  de- 
pendence on  this  prophetic  passage,  but  also  with  a  broad 
historical  comparison  between  the  era  introduced  by  the 
sacrifice  at  Sinai  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  era  introduced 
by  His  own  sacrifice,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  latter  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Supper  as  a  new  diatheke.  Again  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  comparative  train  of  thought  when 
Paul  in  2  Corinthians  iii.  represents  his  apostolic  ministry 
as  a  service  connected  with  a  diatheke,  the  new  diatheke, 
not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  Spirit,  over  against  which  he 
places  the  ministry  of  Moses  as  subservient  to  another 
diatheke,  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It 
may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  Apostle  here  by  way  of 
metonymy  applies  the  term  diatheke  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  since  he  alternates  the  phrase  "the  reading  of 
Moses"  with  the  other  phrase  "the  reading  of  the  old 
diatheke"  (verses  14  and  15).  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  literary  usage  of  the  term  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  names 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  as  designations  of  the 
two  canons  of  Scripture.  The  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  even  this  literary  usage  has  its  roots 
in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  since  berith  there  appears  as  a 
synomym  of  thora,  law,  and  consequently 'like  the  latter 
comes  to  designate  the  written  code  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
literary  turn  given  by  Paul  to  the  phrase  "old  diatheke" 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  apocalyptic  custom  of  represent- 
ing the  alleged  oracular  utterances  of  ancient  Scriptural 
personages  as  their  "testament"  e.g.  "The  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs."  The  other  source  is  plainly  indicated 
because  Paul  in  the  same  sense  speaks  of  the  reading  of 
Moses  and  the  reading  of  the  old  diatheke. 

With  equal  clearness  the  comparative  view-point  as  in- 
ducing the  emergence  of  the  conception  can  be  observed  in 
Galatians  iv.    Here  Paul  speaks  of  two  contrasting  Sm^^icoi, 
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ue.  two  great  religious  systems  operating  by  diverse  meth* 
ods  and  with  opposite  results,  the  one  a  Hagar-diathekc, 
geographically  associated  with  Mount  Sinai,  the  other  a 
Sarah-diatheke  having  its  local  center  in  the  heavenly  Jcm- 
salem.  There  is  a  difference  between  this  and  2  Corinthians 
iii.  insofar  as  there  the  old  and  the  new  were  contrasted 
in  their  original  God-willed  and  God-given  character,  whilst 
here  in  Galatians  the  Sinaitic-Hagar-diatheke  is  the  old  sys- 
tem as  perverted  by  Judaism.  But  the  comparative  manner 
of  handling  the  idea  is  the  same  in  both  passages  and  in 
both  cases  is  alike  responsible  for  its  introduction. 

These  are  the  only  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  apart 
from  Hebrews,  where  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Christiaji 
dispensation.  In  all  other  cases  its  use  is  purely  retro- 
spective, the  reference  being  to  the  ancient  theocratic  order 
of  affairs.  Coming  with  the  result  obtained  to  Hebrews, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  here  likewise  the  motive  of  com- 
parison between  the  old  and  the  new  religious  systems  very 
largely  underlies  the  prominent  use  made  of  the  diathdce- 
idea.  In  view  of  the  specific  purpose  which  the  writer  pur- 
sues it  was  inevitable  that  this  idea  should  spring  into  promi- 
nence. We  need  not  at  this  point  discuss  the  problem  why 
the  author  of  Hebrews  institutes  such  a  careful  and  elalx>- 
rate  comparison  between  the  old  theocratic  and  the  new 
fabric  of  religion.  The  old  view,  still  widely  taken  of  the 
matter,  is  that  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  by  reason  of 
their  Jewish  descent  and  Old  Testament  associations,  per- 
haps also  their  proximity  to  the  still  existing  templc- 
ser\4ce,  were  personally  and  practically  interested  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  contrasted  and  in 
need  of  fresh  assurance  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  that  of  Judaism.  In  recent  times  this 
older  view  has  been  steadily  losing  ground  and  it  has  been 
widely  assumed  that  the  interest  of  both  author  and  readers 
in  the  Old  Testament  mode  of  religion  was  produced  by 
theoretical  rather  than  by  practical  considerations,  the 
Mosaic  institutions  being  used  merely  as  a  foil  to  set 
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the  excellence  of  Christianity  as  the  supreme  and  final 
religion.  As  observed,  it  is  immaterial  for  our  present 
purpose  to  take  sides  in  this  debate  for  on  either  view  of 
the  question  the  comparative  structure  of  the  Epistle's  argu- 
ment stands  out  in  bold  relief.  For  whatever  purpose  he 
did  it,  the  writer  plainly  wanted  to  contrast  the  old  dis- 
pensation with  the  new.  For  doing  this  he  needed  a  com- 
mon denominator,  and  since  the  old  order  wa^  to  all 
intents  a  berith,  a  BiaOi^Kri^  the  new  order  had,  in  order  to 
be  commensurable  with  the  other,  to  be  likewise  represented 
under  the  same  aspect.  The  only  other  form  of  which  the 
writer  might  have  availed  himself  to  carry  through  the 
comparison  was  that  of  law  and  legal  organization.  The 
Epistle  actually  in  a  few  passages  approaches  this  point  of 
view  (vii.  12  "the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made 
of  necessity  a  change  also  of  law" ;  viii.  6  Christ  is  "Medi- 
ator of  a  better  covenant  which  has  been  legally  enacted 
upon  better  promises").  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  how- 
ever admirably  this  might  suit  the  Mosaic  order  of  things, 
the  Christian  order  could  not  be  adequately  described  as  a 
new  law,  since  in  its  fundamental  aspects  it  transcends  the 
category  of  law  and  since  precisely  in  this  supra-legal  char- 
acter consists  a  large  part  of  that  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian state  which  the  author  is  intent  upon  bringing  out. 
The  exigency,  therefore,  of  the  comparative  view-point, 
here  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  and  of  Paul, 
brought  the  diatheke-idea  to  the  front  and  incorporated  it 
in  the  new  Christian  thought-system. 

While  this  explanation  of  the  prominence  of  the  idea  in 
Hebrews  is  undoubtedly  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not 
quite-  satisfy.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  after  all  the 
writer's  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  conception  is  a  some- 
what different  one  from  that  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  With 
Jesus  and  Paul  the  term  is  taken  up  for  the  momentary 
purpose  of  comparison  and,  having  served  its  purpose,  al- 
lowed to  drop  out  of  sight.  It  exerts  no  further  influence 
upon  the  structure  of  thought.     Even  what  it  expresses 
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might  have  been  expressed  in  other  terms  without  css^^ 
tially  altering  the  content  of  trutli.  It  is  not  so  in  Hebrem 
Here  the  diatheke-idea  shapes  and  colours  the  doctrinal  out- 
look to  a  considerable  degree  and  in  important  respects. 
Though  the  writer  may  at  first  have  called  it  into  requisition 
for  formal  purposes  merely,  yet  we  can  clearly  perceive 
how  in  his  hands  it  outgrows  tliis  subsidiary  function  and 
leaps  to  the  rank  of  a  valuable  concept  doctrinally  sugges- 
tive and  stimulating  to  the  author's  own  mind,  fruitful  and 
pregnant  with  new  potentialities  of  thought  Therefore  to 
take  this  idea  out  of  Hebrews  would  have  quite  different 
results  than  would  follow  its  elimination  from  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  and  Paul.  Through  its  removal  the  inner 
organism  of  the  Epistle*s  teaching  would  be  injured  and 
significant  lines  and  shades  of  its  doctrinal  complexion  ob- 
literated from  our  view.  Its  revelation-value  would  suffer  a 
real  impairment. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
face  a  problem  which  up  to  this  point  we  have  purposely 
refrained  from  injecting  into  the  discussion.  The  problem 
concerns  the  meaning  of  the  word  diatheke  in  its  religiois 
usage.  The  two  renderings  **covenant**  and  "testament"* 
have  long  contended  for  the  supremacy.  Of  the  thirt>'-thrce 
times  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  the 
Authorized  Version  renders  it  twenty-one  times  by  "cove- 
nant'' and  twelve  times  by  "testament/'  This  already  marks 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  **covenant*'  over  "'testa- 
ment''. In  the  Revised  Version  this  preponderance  becomes 
far  greater,  for  here  of  the  twelve  instances  of  **testament'' 
only  two  remain,  so  that  the  pn^portion  according  to  the 
Revisers  stands  thirty-one  to  two.  When  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion was  made,  therefore,  i.e,  more  than  three  decades  ago* 
the  meaning  ''covenant**  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  dislodging 
the  other  rendering  from  the  English  Bible.  This  prefer- 
ence for  "covenant"  was  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  presumption  in  its  favor  created  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  meaning  ''testamait" 
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has  no  standing  at  all.  Proceeding  on  the  legitimate  princi- 
ple that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  harmony  and  continuity 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  between  the  two  canons  of  Script- 
ure, the  translators  naturally  felt  bound  to  retain  "covenant" 
so  long  as  the  import  and  context  of  a  passage  did  not  abso- 
lutely exclude  it.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  have 
persisted  in  the  mind  of  the  Revisers  a  feeling  that  their 
verdict  in  favor  of  "covenant"  was  not  absolutely  final. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  enough  convinced  to  rule  the 
rendering  "testament"  entirely  out  of  court.  In  each  of 
the  cases  where  they  substitute  "covenant"  for  the  "testa- 
ment" of  the  Authorized  Version  they  give  in  the  margin 
"testament"  as  a  possible  alternative.  And  not  only  this, 
they  offer  of  their  own  accord  the  same  marginal  alternative 
in  nine  additional  cases,  where  the  Authorized  Version  had 
already  "covenant".  That  is  to  say,  even  where  the  Author- 
ized Version  and  the  Revised  Version  agreed  in  favoring 
"covenant",  the  Revisers  deem  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
reader  that  the  possibility  of  the  word  meaning  "testament" 
must  be  reckoned  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  Re- 
vision, so  far  from  decisively  settling  the  question,  has  by 
accentuating  in  so  many  instances  the  double  possibility  of 
rendering,  placed  the  old  problem  more  than  ever  in  evi- 
dence. 

That  this  was  a  wise  suspension  of  judgment  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  recent  course  of  investigation.  If  at  the 
time  of  the  Revision  "covenant"  was  gaining  on  "testa- 
ment," the  roles  have  now  been  reversed.  The  opinion  of 
writers  who  of  late  years  have  occupied  themselves  with  the 
subject  has  been  steadily  moving  away  from  the  rendering 
"covenant"  to  the  other  translation.  Even  where  a  stop  is 
made  at  the  half-way  station  of  "disposition",  "arrange- 
ment" and  the  specialized  meaning  of  "testament"  not 
insisted  upon,  the  idea  of  "covenant"  is  none  the  less  de- 
liberately rejected  as  inapplicable.  In  this  point  Riggen- 
bach  and  Deissmann  and  Behm  and  Lohmeyer  all  agree. 
This  remarkable  veering  around  of  opinion  is  the  result 
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of  a  new  method  of  approach  to  the  problem.  The  lin- 
guistic method  of  settHng  such  a  question  is  at  present  in 
the  ascendant  The  interest  of  scholars  is  no  longer  di- 
rected towards  giving  diatheke  a  meaning  which  shall  keep 
it  in  touch  or  harmony  with  Old  Testament  precedent  but 
exclusively  towards  explaining  it  from  the  common,  secu- 
lar Hellenistic  tistts  loqu^ndi  at  the  time  when  the  Septuagint 
and  the  New  Testament  were  produced.  The  discovery  and 
utilisation  for  New  Testament  science  of  the  papyri  and 
ostraka  has  made  it  possible  to  turn  ''tlie  light  from  the 
Orient/'  as  upon  so  many  other  things,  also  upon  the  dia- 
theke-idea.  The  Septuagint  has  been  studied  with  the  dis- 
tinct thought  in  mind  that  it  should  not  be  read  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  Hebrew  original  but  treated  as  a  linguistically 
self-explanatory  document.  Even  the  classical  meaning  of 
the  word,  in  distinction  from  the  later  Hellenistic  usage, 
has  been  exhaustively  traced  through  its  several  stages  and 
thus  a  complete  histor>^  of  the  development  of  Siotfi}*^ 
in  the  Greek  language  from  its  earliest  emergence  down  to 
the  eve  of  the  New  Testament  period  and  to  a  much  later 
point,  has  been  laid  before  us.* 

As  a  result  of  all  this  investigation  and  discussion  it  is 
now  claimed  by  prominent  scholars  that  diatheke  in  Hellen- 
istic Greek  bore  and  could  bear  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  "testament'*  and  consequently  must  have  been  meant  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Septuagint  translators  and  the  New 
Testament  writers,  at  least  if  we  assume  that  these  desired 
to  be  understood  by  their  readers.  Now,  since  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  such  a  conception  of  berith  as  a 
*'testament"  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  intent  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  position  taken  implies  that  the  Seventy  by 
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translating  as  they  did  committed  a  stupendous  blimder, 
and  that  in  two  directions;  first  by  importing  a  false  idea 
into  the  Old  Testament,  secondly  by  failing  to  reproduce 
the  correct  idea  there  found.  So  far  as  the  Septuagint  is 
concerned,  this  might  not  seem  in  itself  such  a  very  serious 
matter.  We  do  not  ascribe  to  the  Greek  Old  Testament  in- 
fallibility ;  its  text  is  not  to  us  a  canonical  text.  None  the 
less  the  matter  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  serious- 
ness arises  from  the  connection  between  the  Septuagint  and 
the  New  Testament.  For  the  New  Testament  writers  in- 
herited this  blunder  from  the  Seventy.  They  also  took 
diatheke  as  "testament"  and  labored  under  the  same  delusion 
that  the  berith  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  to  be  so  un- 
derstood. In  other  words  there  is  involved  in  the  case  a 
huge  misunderstanding  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  of  the  New. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  view,  however,  are  not  much 
troubled  by  this.  They  care  as  little  for  the  inspiration  and 
infallibility  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  would  be  apt  to 
care  for  the  inerrancy  of  the  Septuagint.  But  not  only  are 
they  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  matter,  they  are  enthus- 
iastically elated  over  it.  To  their  mind  it  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary case  of  religious  good  coming  out  of  lingfuistic 
evil.  To  the  cause  of  religion  the  Greek  translators  ren- 
dered by  their  mistake  a  signal  service.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  berith,  that  is  of  the  "covenant",  was  an 
idea  of  very  inferior  worth  and  questionable  associations, 
belonging  to  a  low  plane  of  religious  development.  It  is  at 
bottom  unworthy  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
ideally  ccxisidered,  to  think  of  the  two  as  contractually- 
united.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  God  issuing 
a  testament,  that  is  making  sovereign  disposal  in  matters 
of  religion  is  an  inherently  noble  conception.  Although, 
therefore,  the  procedure  of  the  Septuagint  cannot  be  justi- 
fied philologically,  we  are  invited  to  hail  its  result  as  a 
great  religious  gain.  Deissmann  speaks  about  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :    "The  Bible  which  conceives  of  the  relation 
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between  God  and  man  as  a  divine  ^testament*  moves,  with 
Paul  and  Augustine,  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  Bible  (i.e. 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  which  represents  God  as  making 
contracts."^  And  Behm  delivers  himself  to  the  same  effect: 
**The  act  of  making  a  contract  with  its  synergism  gives 
way'*  (through  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint)  '*to  the 
monergism  of  the  sovereign  pronouncement  by  which  God 
prescribes  His  will  to  man.  either  commanding  or  promising 
gifts,  by  way  of  law  or  of  grace."* 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ?  In  our  humble  opin- 
ion the  conclusion  which  these  scholars  arrive  at  is  a  mLxturc 
of  error  and  truth,  both  as  regards  its  Hnguistic  side  and  as 
regards  the  comparative  estimate  they  put  upon  the  religious 
value  of  the  two  ideas  of  ''covenant'*  and  '^testament'*  as 
exponential  of  the  spirit  of  the  older  and  later  Scriptures 
respectively.  To  begin  with  the  linguistic  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  whole  antithesis  between  berith  as  meaning 
"covenant**  and  diatheke  as  meaning  "testament**  is»  in  the 
absoluteness  with  which  it  is  here  advocated,  untenable 
in  the  highest  degree  misleading.  To  charge  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  account  of  its  berith-conception,  with  the  doctrine 
that  God  synergistically  enters  into  contracts  with  man  is 
a  gross  injustice.  The  fact  is  that,  preoccupied  with  tlieir 
own  specialty  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  scholars  who  make 
this  charge  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
Old  Testament  science.  Even  if  diatheke  meant  **testament" 
pure  and  simple  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  even  then  a  down- 
right conflict  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  this  could  only  be 
made  out  by  giving  berith  the  unqualified  modem  sense  of 
"covenant**  i,e.  of  ''contract'*,  "agreement**.  But  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  a  rendering  will  no  longer  be  upheld  by  any 
reputable  Old  Testament  scholar  The  sense  of  '*con tract'*, 
"agreement**  does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  berith- 
conception  at  all.    This  does  not  mean  that  sometimes  in  the 


*Die  HeUenisierung  des  SemiHscken  MonotheUmuj,  p.   175,  quoted 
by  Lohmcyer,  p.  g6, 
'  Der  BegriB  AtoBi^ict}  im  Neuen  Testament,  p.  31. 
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Old  Testament  the  berith  does  not  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
"agreement"  between  parties  and  that  this  may  not  be  an 
important  feature  theologically  considered.  It  only  means 
that  even  in  such  cases  what  constitutes  the  agreement  a 
berith  is  not  the  two-sidedness  but  something  else  which 
equally  well  can  appear  where  there  is  no  compact  at  all. 
This  essential  element  is  the  absolute  confirmation  of  the 
arrangement  by  means  of  a  religious  sanction  or  ceremony ; 
in  other  words  it  is  the  introduction  of  the  divine  factor 
securing  stability  that  gives  to  the  berith  its  specific  char- 
acter. This  is  so  in  the  secular  berith  between  man  and 
man;  but  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  more  emphati- 
cally so  when  God  is  one  of  the  parties  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  man.  The  circumstance  that  in  virtue 
of  its  berith-character  the  arrangements  must  derive  its 
security  not  from  man  but  from  God  has  for  its  necessary 
result  that  God  where  He  Himself  enters  as  a  party  acquires 
in  the  transaction  a  monergistic  preponderance  which  from 
the  outset  excludes  any  idea  that  He  parleyed  and  contractu- . 
ally  negotiated  with  man  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  His 
divine  position.  It  thus  appears  that  even  where  there  is 
a  reciprocal  relationship  the  berith-aspect  of  it  is  the  very 
aspect  that  keeps  it  within  the  bounds  of  religious  dignity 
and  decorum.  However  bilateral  the  arrangement  may  be 
in  its  outcome,  to  God  alone  belongs  the  prerogative  of  ini- 
tiating it  and  with  Him  alone  lies  the  right  of  determining 
its  content.  God  never  deliberates  or  bargains  with  man  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  berith  He  condescends  to  enter  into. 
Man  may  accept  voluntarily  but  can  in  no  wise  modify 
what  the  sovereign  divine  will  arranges  for  him.  Thus 
even  in  the  case  of  an  avowed  bilateral  berith  there  already 
is  seen  to  exist  a  balance  of  monergism  on  the  divine  side 
sufficiently  strong  to  exclude  every  thought  of  a  contractual 
procedure  unworthy  of  God.  But  the  berith  by  no  means 
involves  such  a  two-sided  arrangement  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament.  There  are  numerous  instances  where  the 
berith  is  wholly  one-sided  in  its  import,  where  man  as- 
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sumes  no  obligations  but  is  purely  receptive  in  regard  to  it, 
in  other  words,  where  it  amounts  to  a  solemnly  sanctioned 
promise  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  God.  Such  are  the 
berith  made  with  Noah  and  that  made  witli  Abraham.  Fur- 
ther the  frequent  equivalence  of  berith  and  "law"  can  only 
be  explained  on  this  same  principle.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  therefore,  is  that  the  element  of  two-sidedness  plays 
a  very  subordinate  role  in  the  Old  Testament  usage  of  the 
term  berith,  and  where  it  does  enter,  it  is  very  much  re- 
stricted in  scope.  The  characterization  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  as  a  God  making  contracts  quoted  above  from 
Detssmann  derives  its  main  support  from  the  rendering 
^'covenant*',  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  inadequate 
rendering.  If  regard  is  had  not  to  the  modern  associations 
of  the  word  **covenant*'  but  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
Biblical  berith  as  ascertained  by  induction,  no  ground  for 
criticism  on  that  score  exists. 

But,  although  the  charge  of  religious  inferiority  can  not 
justly  be  brought  against  the  Old  Testament  berith-coo- 
ception,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  the  charge  of  lin- 
guistic conflict  between  it  and  the  Greek  diatheke-idea  docs 
not  remain?  The  diatheke  may  not  be  something  higher  or 
more  God-worthy  than  the  berith,  but  is  it  not  something 
specifically  different,  so  that  after  all  the  Greek  Bible  places 
the  idea  in  a  false  light  and  deflects  it  in  a  wrong  direction? 
For  the  answer  to  this  question  all  depends  on  what  the 
Greek  diatheke  did  actually  mean  or  can  have  meant  to 
those  who  equated  it  to  beritli.  If  it  could  mean  and  did 
mean  nothing  else  but  **a  last  will,"  then  the  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  berith  lies  on  the  surface  and  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  argue  it  away.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  revela- 
tion in  its  progressive  development  has  the  right  to  modify 
a  conception  or  even  to  empty  it  of  its  old  and  fill  it  with 
a  totally  new  content.  For  the  later  Scriptures  in  this  case 
are  not  conscious  of  such  a  modification  or  refilling  of  the 
form;  on  the  contrary  they  profess  to  employ  diatheke  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  retain  its  full  identity  with  be- 
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rith.  If  the  identity  does  not  exist,  then  it  is  a  case  of  self- 
delusion  such  as  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  dignity 
of  revelation.  The  only  recourse,  therefore,  lies  in  main- 
taining that  the  understanding  of  diatheke  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  was  not  so  absolutely  tied  down  to  the  sense  of 
"testament"  as  we  are  asked  to  believe.  This,  we  believe, 
can  be  maintained,  without  any  stretch  of  the  linguistic  con- 
science. The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows.  AulOi^ki]  is  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  huirCBecOai  (in  the  middle  voice). 
The  verb  means  "to  order  for  one's  self",  "to  dispose  for 
one's  self".  To  this  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  the  noun 
must  at  one  time  have  corresponded  in  the  sense  of  "ar- 
rangement for  one's  self",  "disposition  for  one's  self". 
But,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  general  terms,  the  noun 
acquired  in  course  of  time  a  specialized,  technical  meaning 
which  became  so  prevalent  as  to  force  the  original  unspecial- 
ized  signification  into  the  background  and  practically  put  it 
out  of  use.  Diatheke  became  a  term  of  jurisprudence.  In 
this  capacity  it  had  two  meanings,  the  one  very  common,  the 
other,  it  seems,  more  rarely  employed.  The  common  mean- 
ing was  that  of  "testament",  "last  will",  the  rarer  one  that 
of  "treaty",  or  "mutually  obligating  law".  This  specializ- 
ing development  had  already  run  its  course  before  the  close 
of  the  classical  era,  so  that  in  Hellenistic  Greek  diatheke 
had  become  monopolized  by  jurisprudence  as  a  technical 
term.  Now  the  question  in  hand  reduces  itself  to  this, 
whether  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  specialized  usage  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  in  its  wake  the  New  Testament  writers,  could 
attribute  to  diatheke  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  "testa- 
ment" and  still  have  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  in 
doing  this  they  would  be  understood  by  their  readers.  This 
question  may  confidently  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It 
is  true  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  "testament"  was 
the  sense  commonly  connected  with  the  word.  But,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  not  absolutely  the  only  sense;  side  by 
side  with  it,  there  existed  the  sense  of  "treaty"  or  "mutually 
obligating  law".     Even  strict  adherence  to  actual  usage. 
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therefore,  did  not  compel  the  translators  or  the  readers  to 
identify  a  diatheke  in  every  case  with  a  **last  wiiy\  But, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  it  should  further  be  remem- 
bered that  the  technical  meaning  acquired  by  a  word  may 
or  may  not  kill  the  potentialities  inherent  in  the  word  for 
reasserting  its  old  use  or  making  new  growth  in  some  other 
direction,  A  term  can  become  so  technical  as  to  lose  all 
adaptability  for  wider  and  freer  usage.  The  Latin  words 
**  testament  um''  and  ''sacr  amen  turn**,  and  the  corresponding 
English  words  **testament",  '^sacrament**  are  examples  of 
this.  In  their  case  the  memory  of  the  native  sense,  which 
in  virtue  of  their  etymology  they  possessed,  has  been  lost 
beyond  all  possibility  of  resurrection;  if  any  new  develop- 
ment occurs  it  will  have  to  take  its  point  of  departure  in  the 
technical  usage.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in  ever)*  case, 
A  word  can  become  technical  and  yet  a  more  or  less  clear 
consciousness  of  its  original,  plastic  force  and  etymological 
sense  may  survive  enabling  the  latter  to  spring  into  living 
use  whenever  the  emergencies  of  expression  require  it 
Now  the  word  diatheke,  it  seems  to  me,  belongs  distinctly 
to  this  second  class.  While  it  had  come  to  mean  almost 
exclusively  ''testament'*,  the  older  meaning  of  '^disposition 
for  one's  self**  **arrangement  for  one's  self*',  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  technical  use,  had  only  become  momen- 
tarily non-active,  but  could  by  no  means  be  counted  dead 
and  buried.  The  stock  remained  alive  and  capable  of  send- 
ing forth  a  fresh  shoot,  We  must  not  overlook  the  im- 
portant fact,  that,  while  the  noun  BiaB^Kj)  became  special- 
ized, the  corresponding  verb  SiarWea-daL  did  not  share  to 
the  same  extent  in  this  specializing  development.  Of  course, 
it  had  to  follow  the  noun  into  the  field  of  jurisprudence; 
when  Siadi^fCTi  meant  '^testament*',  StariOeaBeu  could  not 
help  acquiring  the  sense  of  **to  make  a  testament**.  But 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  noun  practically  dropped 
its  other  meanings  whereas  the  verb  had  only  gained  a  new 
technical  adaptation  without  detriment  to  its  other  usage 
which  remained  precisely  what  it  was  before.    To  the  Greek 
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mind  Smrldeadai.  did  not  necessarily  call  up  the  idea  of  a 
testamentary  transaction;  it  could  express  a  disposition  or 
arrangement  for  one's  self  in  any  other  sphere  uncolored 
by  the  associations  of  the  law-court  or  the  last  will.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  without  retroactive  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  noun.  The  etymology  of  the  noun 
Smdi^fcrj  is  so  perspicuous  that  it  could  never  be  entirely 
detached  from  its  parent-stock  still  living  with  unimpaired 
vigor  in  the  verb.  A  Sia0i^tcr)  is  so  clearly  the  result  of 
hunldtcOai  that  whatever  the  latter  signified,  the  former 
also  must  have  remained  capable  of  signifying  anew  when 
occasion  j:alled  for  it.  If  then  the  Septuagint  translators 
for  good  reason  thought  it  desirable  to  detach  the  term  dia- 
theke  from  the  restricted  contempory  meaning  and  revert  to 
its  original  freer  force,  the  technical  usage  can  have  pre- 
sented no  insurmountable  obstacle. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  Septuagint,  self-inter- 
preted, suggests  anywhere  that  it  wants  diatheke  to  be 
understood  as  "testament."  It  is  a  priori  extremely  im- 
probable that  this  should  be  the  case.  A  "testament"  al- 
ways carries  the  implication  of  the  prospective  death  of 
the  person  who  makes  it.  How  could  such  a  thought  have 
been  applied  to  God  who  is  throughout  the  maker  of  the 
religious  diatheke?  In  the  New  Testament  the  diatheke 
as  a  "last  will"  is  once  brought  into  connection  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  once  with  the  promise  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham. The  former  case  cannot  be  put  on  a  line  with  what 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  are  charged  with  having 
perpetrated,  because  Christ,  unlike  God,  is  in  His  human 
nature  subject  to  death  and  can  appear  in  the  role  of  testa- 
tor. The  other  instance  (that  in  Gal.  iii.),  which  actually 
makes  God  the  testator  of  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
Abraham,  is  occasioned  by  Paul's  desire  to  emphasize  the 
subsequent  unchangeableness  of  the  promise.  That  Paul  in 
an  exceptional  case  and  for  a  concrete  reason  gives  this 
specific  turn  to  the  idea  and  discounts  the  element  of  a  con- 
templated death  cannot,  of  course,  give  plausibility  to  the 
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assumption  that  the  Septuagint  associated  God  with  the 
idea  of  a  "last  will"   on  the  broadest  scale.      It  ought 
also  to  be  noticed  how  in  both  these  New  Testament  in- 
stances the  writers  do  not  content  themselves  with  implying 
the  testamental  character  of  the  diatheke,  but  take  particular 
pains  to  call  our  attention  to  it  so  that  the  import  of  the 
word  in  the  context  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood.    By 
accentuating  this  and  using  the  technical  terms  of  jurispra- 
dence  the  writers  reveal  that  they  are  conscious  of  using  the 
religious  diatheke  in  a  meaning  not  normally  associated 
with  it.    In  the  Greek  Old  Testament  it  is  totally  different 
The  translators  here  give  no  indication  anywhere  by  their 
manner  of  rendering  of  their  desire  to  have  diatlicke  under- 
stood as  **testament''.     It  may  be  said  that  as  translators 
they  were  precluded  from  doing  this  by  their  dependence 
on  the  original  from  which  every  allusion  to  a  **last  will'*  in 
connection  with  berith  was  absent    Still  in  otlier  cases  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  have  not  been  restrained  by 
strict  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text  from  injecting  or  sug- 
gesting their  own   theological   ideas   and  it  is   certainly 
strange  that  in  the  numerous  cases  of  their  employment  of 
diatheke  they  should  have  entirely  failed  to  do  so.    All  the 
more  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  a  direct  temptation  to 
underscore  the  meaning  **testament''  offered  itself  iji  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  already  associated  the  M 
two  ideas  of  berith  and  inheritance,    Jehovah  in  virtue  of  " 
the  berith  gives  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  to  Israel,     Of 
course  in  the  original  this  combination  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  ivith  the  idea  of  the  berith  as  a  *1ast  will*'.     But 
it  offered  a  splendid  opportimity  for  a  translator  who  under- 
stood  diatheke  as  "testament*'  to  make  his  understanding  f 
of  the  matter  unmistakable.    When  nowhere  a  hint  to  this 
effect  is  given,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Septuagint 
had  no  special  proclivity  towards  identifying  the  religious 
diatheke  with  a  testament. 

If  not  specifically  **testament''  what  then  did  the  diatheke 
of  the  Greek  translators  mean?     Would  we  come  nearer 
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to  their  intent  by  saying  they  meant  it  in  the  sense  of 
"covenant"?  In  our  opinion  an  affirmative  answer  may 
be  given  to  this  in  so  far  as  that  which  we  understand  by  a 
"covenant"  must  have  entered  in  a  number  of  cases  as  a 
constituent  element  into  their  conception  of  the  berith  and 
of  the  diatheke,  while  it  is  entirely  incapable  of  proof  that 
the  idea  of  a  technical  testament  associated  itself  for  them 
with  these  words.  They  speak  sometimes  of  the  diatheke 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  speaks  of  the 
berith,  as  a  SiaOi^Krj  with  and  between  persons,  and  this 
certainly  suggests  that  it  appeared  to  them  as  a  mutual 
agreement.  There  is  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  their 
idea  of  the  diatheke  was  sufficiently  wide  and  elastic  to 
include  the  covenantal  element.  And  yet  the  simple  equa- 
tion of  diatheke  and  "covenant"  might  easily  become  mis- 
leading. The  two  above-named  constructions  are  not  the 
favorite  constructions  of  the  Septuagint.  They  prefer  to 
speak  of  a  diatheke  which  God  makes  towards  men,  and 
this  already  suggests  that  the  covenantal  idea,  while  not  ex- 
cluded, is  in  their  mind  subordinated  to  and  delimited  by 
another  idea.  This  other  idea  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
prerogative  of  God  to  regulate  without  human  interference 
the  redemptive  relation  that  shall  exist  between  Himself 
and  His  people,  even  though  this  relation  may  in  the  out- 
come partake  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  fellowship  and 
agreement.  That  the  preference  given  to  diatheke  as  a 
rendering  for  berith  actually  arises  out  of  consideration 
for  God  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  transaction  appears 
from  the  following:  where  the  berith  is  made  between 
man  and  man  and  consists  in  a  mutual  agreement,  the  trans- 
lators do  not  employ  SiaO^Kri  but  trvpOi^ici),  a  word  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  word  covenant;  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  berith  lies  between  God  and  man,  even  though  it 
possesses  equally  the  character  of  a  mutual  agreement,  they 
never  employ  (rvvOfjKr)  but  always  SiaOiiKrf.  Plainly  then 
their  avoidance  of  the  former  is  due  to  the  thought  that  it 
connotes  something  that  cannot  be  properly  predicated  of 
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God,     The  preposition  cruj/  in   (rvp6i^Ki}    expresses  the  co- 
equality  and  coefficiency  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
berith.     Such  a  coequah'ty  and  coefficiency  cannot  exist  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  even  where  God  most  condescendingly 
enters  upon  a  relation  of  true  friendship  with  man,  it  is 
still  out  of  place  to  conceive  of  this  as  a  treaty  in  the 
ordinar)^  sense.    God  cannot  forego  the  right  of  sovereignly 
framing  and  imposing  the  arrangement  that  shall  control 
the  religious  intercourse  between  Himself  and  man,  and 
that  He  exercises  this  right  is  admirably  expressed  by  the 
preposition  Sia  in  BiaSiqicr},     To  this  extent  and  to  this  ex- 
tent only  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Septuagint 
shrinks  from  conceiving  of  the  Old  Testament  reUgion  as 
a  **covenant/'     What  it  wants  to  avoid  is  the  contractual 
character  of  the  religions  relation  in  its  origin,  not  its  re- 
ciprocal character  in  the  outcome.    The  translators  had  no 
interest  and  could  have  no  interest  in  representing  God  as 
the  framer  of  a  '*last  will''  and  the  conveyor  of  property. 
All  that  they  w^anted  out  of  diatheke  was  the  emphasis 
which  the  word  enabled  them  to  throw  upon  the  one-sided 
initiative  and  the  unimpaired  sovereignty  of  God  in  origi- 
nating the  order  of  redemption.     And  fortunately  the  lin- 
guistic usage  did  allow  them  to  utilize  the  word  for  this 
purpose.     Since  the  original  etymological  meaning  of  **a 
person's  free  disposition  in  his  own  interest"  still  clearly 
shows  through  the  si>ecializcd  sense  of  **testament",  tliey 
could  fall  back  upon  it  and  were  not  compelled  to  take  the 
technical  associations  of  diatheke  into  the  bargain.     Had 
this  been  otherwise,  had  the  word  become  so  absolutely  and 
irretrievably  identified  with  the  conception  of  a  **last  wiU"i 
then  the  substitution  of  BiaBtftcr)  for  awOriKf}  in  the  sole  in- 
terest of  escaping  from  the  synergistic,  contractual  implica* 
tions  of  <^v^  would  have  been  a  desperate  remedy.    It  would 
have  meant  for  fear  of  misrepresenting  the  form  to  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  idea.    Surely  tlie  Septuagint  trans- 
lators were  not  foolish  enough  to  affirm,  irrespective  of  all 
inevitable  incongruities,  that  the  berith  was  a  ''testament*' 
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simply  because  in  one  important  respect  they  could  not 
properly  call  it  a  "covenant".  Their  procedure  appears  in- 
telligent only  on  the  supposition  that  they  believed  diatheke 
capable  of  retaining  or  reacquiring  the  sense  of  "disposi- 
tion". And  it  should  be  emphasized  that  in  making  dia- 
theke, so  understood,  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  content 
of  the  Old  Testament  berith  the  Greek  translators  evince 
the  most  exquisite  tact.  The  rendering  represents  not  one 
of  their  blunders  but  one  of  their  most  felicitous  strokes. 
The  supreme  interest  they  attach  to  safeguarding  the  divine 
dignity  and  prerogative  is  not  something  of  later  origin  and 
imported  by  them  ab  extra  into  the  Old  Testament  world 
of  thought.  On  the  contrary  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ideas 
indigenous  to  the  Old  Testament  revelation  itself.  Thence 
and  from  no  other  source  the  Septuagint  derived  it.  They 
prove  themselves  in  this  case  excellent  craftsmen  by  reason 
of  their  faculty  of  sympathetic  apprehension  no  less  than 
by  reason  of  their  skill  in  faithful  reproduction.  In  one 
respect  they  even  improved  upon  the  Hebrew  original :  for, 
while  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  divine  sovereignty  in 
regelating  the  religious  life  of  Israel  is  uniformly  recog- 
nized and  prevailingly  colors  the  representation,  it  does  not 
find  direct  expression  in  the  word  berith  itself.  Such  ex- 
pression the  makers  of  the  Greek  Bible  first  gave  it.  They 
for  the  first  time  made  the  word  and  the  conception  cover 
each  other  with  approximate  perfection.  And  by  thus  en- 
shrining the  concept  in  the  word,  they  created  the  means  for 
the  conservation  and  'faithful  transmission  of  a  great  re- 
ligious treasure  to  the  later  Church. 

We  now  approach  the  question,  what  data  the  New 
Testament  passages  offer  for  determining  the  sense  of  dia- 
theke. Of  course,  the  answers  cannot  help  being  strongly 
influenced  by  the  conclusion  reached  regarding  the  Septua- 
gint usage.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  lived  in  a  new-created  world  of  redemptive 
realities  and  apprehended  this  world  with  new-bom  forms 
of  thought.    The  possibility  should  be  reckoned  with  that 
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the  ancient  conception  of  the  Stafl^^ij  felt  the  effect  of  the 
powerful  forces  set  free  in  the  spheres  of  redemption  and 
revelation.  To  what  extent,  we  ask,  do  tlie  facts  show  that 
such  was  actually  the  case?  At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to 
moderate  our  expectation  of  fresh  insight  into  the  content 
of  the  idea  to  be  afiForded  by  the  manner  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  New  Testament  writings.  As  already  stated,  where  it 
is  not  introduced  in  a  purely  retrospective  sense  but  rein- 
stated as  a  conception  remaining  permanently  applicable  to 
the  new  order  of  things  ushered  in  by  Christ,  this  is 
done  largely  in  a  comparative  manner »  that  is  to  say»  with- 
out much  reflection  upon  the  inherent  character  of  the  idea- 
The  new  order  is  a  diatheke  because  the  old  order  was.  This 
is  taken  for  granted  rather  than  consciously  realized  through 
apprehension  of  the  continuity  of  organic  structure  in  both 
cases.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  telling  in  many  passages 
what  conception  the  diatheke  in  such  comparative  statements 
actually  called  up  to  the  writer's  mind.  It  would  be  cx- 
egetically  wrong  to  seek  to  elicit  answers  from  such  con- 
texts on  a  question  which  probably  was  not  present  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  author  at  all  Still  even  so  there  are 
sufficient  indications  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  the  three 
senses,  **covenant'*,  "authoritative  disposition''.  **testamcnl'\ 
are  all  represented  in  the  New  Testament  vocabulary.  The 
idea  of  **covenant''  in  the  specific  sense,  that  is  with  positive 
reflection  upon  the  community  of  interests,  the  intercourse 
and  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  is  perhaps  least  in 
evidence.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was  least 
familiar  to  the  writers,  only  it  so  happens  that  it  obtrudes 
itself  less  and  its  currency  is  therefore  less  easily  verified. 
Outside  of  Hebrews  the  passages  recording  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  most  clearly  attest  its  presence.  To  be  sure 
these  are  the  ver\'  passages  in  which  a  number  of  modern 
expositors,  Zahn,  Deissmann,  Dibelius,  confidently  claim  that 
the  meaning  *'testament"  can  be  established  with  a  strong 
degree  of  plausibility.  Our  Lord  here  brings  the  new  dia* 
theke  into  connection  with  the  cup  containing  His  blood* 
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that  is  with  His  death.  This  invites  the  interpretation  that 
through  His  death  the  new  religious  basis  on  which  it  puts 
His  followers  is  as  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  them.  In  favor 
of  this  view  a  further  argument  is  drawn  from  Lk.  xxii.  29, 
where,  immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  provision  He  makes  for  His  followers 
in  the  future  kingdom  and  uses  to  describe  this  act  the 
word  SuLTiOeaOaij  the  rendering  proposed  being:  "I  be- 
queath unto  you,  as  my  Father  bequeathed  unto  me  etc." 
If  the  technical  use  of  the  verb  could  here  be  substantiated 
it  would  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  technical 
sense  of  the  noun  Sia0i^/cri  in  the  immediately  preceding 
institution  of  the  Supper,  the  more  so  since  the  imagery  of 
joint-eating  and  -drinking  with  Jesus  at  His  table  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  eschatolog^cal  outlook  of  the  Supper,  in 
which  Jesus  also  speaks  of  the  drinking  of  new  wine  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  draw  the 
two  statements  very  closely  together.  These  two  argu- 
ments, weighty  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight,  on  closer 
inspection  lose  much  of  their  force.  It  is  true  our  Lord 
establishes  a  connection  between  His  death  and  the  new 
diatheke  inaugurated.  But  this  by  no  means  shuts  us  up  to 
viewing  the  diatheke  as  a  testament  put  into  effect  through 
the  death.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
that  it  appears  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  to  which  His  death 
forms  the  sacrifice.  If,  therefore,  the  new  diatheke  is  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  connection  will  have  to 
be  sought  along  the  line  of  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  the  death 
must  be  assumed  to  g^ve  birth  to  the  diatheke  in  the  same 
capacity  and  for  the  same  reason  which  make  it  the  central 
feattu-e  of  the  sacrament.  It  is,  therefore,  a  priori  prob- 
able that  the  diatheke  appears  as  something  inaugurated  by 
a  sacrifice,  and  that  is  not  a  "testament"  but  either  a  "re- 
ligious disposition"  or  a  "covenant".  The  obvious  parallel 
in  which  Jesus  places  the  blood  of  the  new  Sia0i]icrf  with 
that  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  where  the  blood  is  none  other  than  the 
blood  of  sacrifice  inaugurating  the  Sinaitic  berith,  also  re- 
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quires  this  interpretation.  And  when  it  is  said  of  the  blood 
as  exponential  of  the  death  that  it  is  inrip  ttoXXAp,  **on  be- 
half of  many**,  this  yields  a  thought  utterly  incongruous  to 
the  concept  of  testament,  for  a  testator  does  not  die  in  behalf 
of  or  with  the  intent  of  benefiting  his  heirs,  whereas  the 
benevolent  intent  of  the  death  of  a  person  fits  admirably 
into  the  circle  of  sacrificial  ideas.  As  to  the  passage  from 
Luke,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  verb  Biari0e<r0ai 
can  there  have  the  technical  meaning  of  **to  bequeath"  on 
which  the  force  of  the  argument  depends.  Jesus,  it  will 
be  observed^  puts  His  own  hiaTl$€(T6at  for  the  disciples  on 
a  line  with  the  Father's  StarWeaffai  for  Himself,  Now  the 
Father's  provision  of  the  kingdom  for  Jesus,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  considered  a  testamentary  acL 
since  God  does  not  die.  This  already  compels  the  rendering: 
**I  appoint  unto  you  as  my  Father  appointed  unto  me",  with 
which  we  are  familiar  from  our  English  Bible.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  the  more  plausible  construction  of  the 
sentence  makes  the  object  of  the  iiari0€a-0ai  of  Jesus  for 
the  disciples  something  that  could  hardly  be  the  object  of 
a  testamentary  disposition.  The  English  versions  construe: 
*1  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  even  as  my  Father  ap- 
pointed unto  me  a  kingdom'*.  But  for  reasons,  w^hich  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  detail,  the  construction  given  by  the 
Revised  Version  in  the  margin  decidedly  deserves  the  pref- 
erence. It  reads :  "I  appoint  unto  you  that  ye  may  eat  and 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  even  as  my  Father  a^ 
pointed  unto  me  a  kingdom,"  If  the  object  of  Jesus' 
hiarl6€a0ai  for  the  disciples  were  a  kingdom,  as  it  is  on  the 
ordinar}^  construction,  this  might  properly  fall  under  the 
rubric  of  a  legacy,  but  the  eating  and  drinking  with  a  per- 
son in  his  kingdom  do  not  naturally  fall  within  the  terms  of 
a  bequest.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  testamen- 
tary idea  may  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  As  to  the  choice  between  the  two  other 
meanings  ^'disposition"  and  "covenant*'  the  latter  decidedly 
desen  es  the  preference.  The  new^  diatheke  appears  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  its  valuableness  to  the  disciples.  This  al- 
ready points  to  the  covenant-idea.  More  specifically,  the 
benefit  conveyed  by  it  consists  in  the  approach  to  God  medi- 
ated by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  new 
basis  of  intercourse  between  God  and  the  disciples.  Finally 
the  pointed  reference  to  the  berith  at  Sinai,  which  was  to  all 
intents  a  two-sided  agreement,  and  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  which  speaks  of  the  future  new  berith  as  a  su- 
preme favor  to  be  bestowed  upon  Israel  shows  that  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  resulting  covenantal  fellowship 
rather  than  upon  the  divine  sovereign  initiative  that  lies 
back  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Pauline  passages  yields  a  some- 
what different  result.  It  is  true  where  Paul  speaks  retro- 
spectively of  the  SuLOrjKai  as  forming  part  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  Israel,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  4  and  Eph. 
ii.  12,  this  might  seem  to  favor  the  notion  of  "covenant" 
as  involving  a  privileged  relation  to  God.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Romans  the  coordination  of  SiaOrj/cai  with  such 
terms  as  "the  promises"  and  "the  law"  proves  that  a  one- 
sided disposition  of  God  could  easily  be  viewed  as  a  favor 
and  distinction  conferred  upon  Israel.  In  Eph.  ii.  12  the 
phrase  "covenants  of  the  promise",  in  which  the  genitive  is 
epexegetical,  yields  positive  proof  that  Paul  regards  the 
SiaOrjKai  as  so  many  successive  promissory  dispositions  of 
God,  not  as  a  series  of  mutual  agreements  between  God 
and  the  people.  Far  more  energetically  however  does  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  sole  activity  of  God  in  the  work  of 
salvation  draw  the  diatheke-idea  into  its  service  where  the 
latter  is  considered  not  by  manner  of  retrospect  merely,  but 
is  applied  on  the  comparative  principle  to  the  Christian 
system  itself.  Here  every  reflection  on  the  covenantal  as- 
pect of  the  new  religious  relation  is  absent  and  the  diatheke- 
idea  is  pointedly  used  to  bring  put  how  God  sovereignly 
sets  in  motion  and  effectually  organizes  and  carries  through 
all  that  is  necessary  to  securing  the  religious  end  contem- 
plated in  His  purpose.    Thus  in  2  Corinthians  iii.  the  two 
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SiaOrjKai  compared,  that  of  the  letter  and  that  of  the  Spirit 
represent  two  great  systems  and  methods  of  religious  pn> 
cediire,  working  themselves  out  through  two  corresponding 
ministries,  that  of  Moses  and  tliat  of  Paul,  and  thus  incY* 
itably  shaping  the  result  of  human  destiny  and  experience 
according  to  their  intrinsic  law   of   oi^eration.     The  oM 
diatheke  is  the  system  of  legal  administration:  it  issues  inf* 
bondage,  condemnation  and  death.     The  new  diatheke  is 
the  system  of  spiritual  procreation  and  endowment  prevail- 
ing through  Christ:  it  produces  liberty,  righteousness  and 
life.    The  sense  of  contract  is  not  only  absent  here :  one  may 
perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  it  would 
have    jarred    upon    the    singlemindedness    wherewnth   the 
Apostle  pursues  the  opposite  element  in  the  conception,  that 
of  the  divine  sovereignty   and  monergism  of   procedure 
Only,  over  against  Deissmann  it  should  be  observed  that 
Paul  pursues  this  principle  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  way, 
with  reference  equally  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  to  the 
New.    In  speaking  of  the  order  of  grace  as  a  diatheke  in  this 
one-sided  divinely-monopolized  sense,  Paul  is  not  conscious 
of  imparting  to  the  diatheke  a  different  character   from 
that  which  it  bore  previously.    The  legal  order  of  things  is 
as  little  a  contract  here  as  that  which  took  its  place :  it  was 
according  to  Paul  a  diatheke  in  the  same  absolute,  sover- 
eign way  as  the  Gospel-order  of  things.     The  form  is  the 
same,  the  content  poured  into  it  differs;  and  tlie  form  as 
such  is  indifferent  to  tlie  distinction  betw^een  grace  and 
works.      Although  there  was  an  agreement  at   Sinai,   in 
Paul's  view  it  was  evidently  of  such  an  origin  and  nature 
that  it  could  be  equally  well  represented  as  the  result  of 
a  divine  disposition  and  the  name  diatheke  employed  with 
exclusive  reference  to  this  its  source  in  the  activity  of  God. 
The  contrast  between  the  Hagar-diatheke  and  the  Sarah- 
diatheke  in  Galatians  iv.  24  proceeds  along  similar  lines. 
That  the  Hagar-diatheke  here  stands  for  the  old  Sinaitic  H 
system,  not  in  its  original  divine  intent  but  in  its  Judatstic 
perversion,  creates  no   fomial  difference;   ihe  diatheke  h 
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viewed  here  as  in  2  Corinthians  iii.  as  a  project  and  or- 
ganism determining  religious  status,  bearing,  propagating 
itself,  as  the  figure  strikingly  expresses  it,  unto  liberty  as 
unto  bondage. 

The  term  is  placed  at  the  farthest  remove  from  every 
association  with  "covenant"  by  Paul's  way  of  handling  it 
in  Galatians  iii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  here  the 
desire  to  throw  the  strongest  possible  emphasis  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  principle  of  promise  and  grace  in  Old 
Testament  history  has  induced  the  Apostle  to  compare  the 
Abrahamic  diatheke  to  a  "testament".  That  Paul  here 
has  in  mind  a  "testament"  follows  from  two  considerations : 
first,  the  legal  terminology  employed  is  derived  from  testa- 
mentary law  and  is  such  as  was  not  used  in  connection  with 
covenants  or  legal  dispositions  generally;  second,  in  the 
context  the  idea  of  the  inheritance  is  pointedly  associated 
with  the  diatheke.  The  Apostle  means  to  say,  the  gracious 
principle  on  which  God  pledged  to  Abraham  and  in  him  to 
all  believers  the  inheritance  of  salvation  was  as  absolutely 
immutable,  as  absolutely  incapable  of  being  modified  or  re- 
placed by  the  subsequent  law-giving,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
testamentary  disposition:  "A  testament,  though  it  be  but 
a  man's  testament  ...  no  man  makes  void  or  adds  thereto" 
.  .  .  even  so  "a  testament  confirmed  by  God  beforehand, 
the  law  which  came  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
doth  not  disannul  so  as  to  make  the  promise  of  none  effect." 
To  our  minds  it  might  easily  seem  as  if  the  idea  of  a 
"testament"  were  poorly  adapted  to  bring  out  the  char- 
acter of  immutability  which  Paul  wishes  to  emphasize.  A 
"testament"  as  we  know  it  might  more  easily  be  a  figure 
for  changeableness  than  the  opposite,  for  until  the  testator 
dies  it  is  subject  to  repeated  modification  or  absolute  recall. 
How  then  can  Paul  say :  "no  one  maketh  it  void  or  addeth 
thereto."  It  has  been  proposed  to  take  "no  one"  in  the 
sense  of  "no  one  except  the  testator".  But  Paul  evidently 
means  "no  one,  not  even  the  testator",  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  employs  the  representation  requires  him  to  mean 
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it  SO,  for  the  point  is  precisely  this,  that  not  even  the  testa- 
tor, God,  could  subsequently  through  the  giving  of  the  law 
have  modified  the  arrangement  made  witli  Abraham.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  here  is  a  ^'testament*'  which,  once 
made,  cannot  be  changed.  Professor  Ramsay,  I  believe, 
has  furnished  the  solution  to  this  difficulty  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  testament  of  Roman  law 
and  a  kind  of  testament  possible  under  Syro-Grecian  law.^ 
The  Roman  testament,  as  we  know  it,  is  changeable  till  the 
testator  dies,  but  under  the  Syro-Grecian  law  a  prospective 
disposition  of  property  could  be  made  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  possessor,  frequently  carrying  with  it  adoption,  which 
after  having  been  once  sanctioned  in  public  immediately 
carried  with  it  certain  effects  and  was  not  after  that  subject 
to  modification.  Comparing  the  berith  God  made  with 
Abraham  to  such  a  diatheke  Paul  could  within  the  terms 
of  the  representation  properly  say  that  God  could  not  have 
meant  to  change  its  fundamental  character  as  a  dispensa- 
tion of  grace  and  promise  through  the  later  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  and  that  therefore  the  law  may  not  be  inter- 
preted on  a  legalistic  principle  but  must  be  subsumed  under 
the  Abrahamic  arrangement  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Per- 
haps it  will  l>e  said  that  Paul  by  giving  this  turn  to  the 
diatheke  has  imported  into  it  what  the  berith-idea  of  Gen. 
XV.  did  not  contain,  in  other  words,  that  in  saying  God 
meant  it  so  when  making  the  promise  to  Abraham,  the 
Apostle  is  historically  at  fault.  The  charge  would  be  w^ar- 
ranted,  of  course,  if  Paul  had  used  this  peculiar  testamen- 
tary conception  for  a  different  purpose  than  that  for  which 
in  Genesis  the  berith-idea  is  introduced.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  purpose  for  which  in  the  one  case 
the  form  of  the  berith,  in  the  other  case  that  of  the  "testa- 
ment** comes  in,  is  absolutely  identical  The  berith  with 
Abraham  was  not  a  covenantal  berith  at  all  It  was  a  dis- 
position-berith  in  the  strictest  sense,  intended  exclusively  bj' 
God  for  the  purpose  of  binding  Himself  in  the  strongest 
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possible  way  by  His  own  promise,  and  so  rendering  the 
promise  unalterably  sure.  It  is  for  nothing  else  than  for 
faithfully  translating  this  import  of  the  berith  into  the 
thought-form  of  his  readers  and  so  bringing  it  home  to 
their  understanding  that  Paul  says  God  made  with  Abra- 
ham a  testamental  diatheke.  Under  the  circumstances  this 
amounted  to  saying:  the  berith  God  made  with  Abraham 
was  as  unchangeable  as  a  diatheke  is  among  you.  It 
simply  accentuates,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  what  to  the 
narrator  of  Genesis  himself  is  the  saHent  point  of  the 
transaction. 

Before  returning  to  Hebrews,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at 
the  use  of  the  conception  in  the  two  cases  where  Luke  re- 
cords it.  In  the  Gospel  i.  72  the  diatheke  is  equivalent  to 
the  promise  given  to  the  fathers;  the  paralleHsm  in  which 
it  stands  with  the  "oath"  of  God  proves  this :  "to  remember 
his  holy  diatheke,  the  oath  which  He  swore  unto  Abraham, 
our  father."  In  the  other  passage,  Acts  iii.  25,  Peter  ad- 
dresses the  Jews  as  "sons  of  the  prophets"  and  "sons  of  the 
diatheke  which  God  made  with  the  fathers".  "Sons  of  the 
prophets"  of  course  does  not  mean  "descendants  of  the 
prophets"  but  "heirs  of  what  the  prophets  have  predicted". 
Similarly  "sons  of  the  diatheke  does  not  mean  "begotten  by 
the  diatheke",  but  "heirs  of  what  the  diatheke  conveys  in 
the  way  of  blessing".  This,  of  course,  admits,  though  it 
by  no  means  positively  requires  the  construction  of  the  dia- 
theke as  a  "testament".  "Heirs  of  a  testament-diatheke"  is 
a  more  suggestive,  and  more  directly  self-explanatory  form 
of  statement  than  "heirs  of  a  disposition-diatheke".  But 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  latter  interpretation  is  in  itself 
unnatural.  "Sons  of  the  berith"  for  "heirs  of  the  promise 
of  the  berith"  is  as  allowable  a  figure,  as  good  Semitic 
idiom,  as  "sons  of  the  prophets"  for  "heirs  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets".  But,  whether  the  notion  of  "testa- 
ment" be  found  here  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the 
Lucan  and  Petrine  usage  in  these  two  passages  agrees  with 
the  prevailing  Pauline  mode  of  representation.    Peter,  like 
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Paul,  emphasizes  the  sovereign  promissory  source  of  God's 
dealings  with  His  people  and  does  not  reflect  in  the  present 
connection  upon  the  reciprocal  relation  resulting"  from  it 
In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Stephen's  speech. 
Acts  vii,  8,  **the  diatheke  of  circimicision"  means  nothing 
else  but  *'the  law,  ordinance  of  circumcision".  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Gen.  xvii.,  where  the  word  berith  has  the  same 
sense.  The  author  of  Genesis,  who  in  chapter  xv  used  the 
term  berith  in  the  sense  of  a  promise,  here  takes  it  as 
**law'\  **appointment'\  He  did  not  mean  that  God  in  the 
same  sense  twice  made  a  berith  with  the  patriarch.  First 
God  gave  a  promise-berith,  then  He  imposed  a  law-berith. 
So  Genesis  intends  it  and  so  Stephen  quotes  it 

We  are  now  ready  to  return  to  Hebrews  and  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  the  light  we  have  obtained  from  the  remainder 
of  the  New  Testament  In  view  of  what  has  been  found, 
it  is  not  likely  that  diatheke  bears  in  the  Epistle  the  uni  form 
meaning  of  "testament".  Riggenbach's  assertion  to  this 
effect  is  staked  on  the  fact  that  in  ix.  i6,  17  the  necessity 
of  rendering  "testament"  is  self-evident,  and  that  this  one 
passage  must  be  considered  regulative  for  the  author's  un- 
derstanding of  the  term  throughout.  The  major  premise  of 
this  argument  is  unassailable.  The  wording  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  passage  named  compels  us  to  think  of  a  testa- 
ment :  ** where  a  diatheke  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  him  that  made  it.  for  a  diatheke  is  of  force  where 
there  has  occurred  death  :  for  does  it  ever  avail  while  he  that 
made  it  liveth?''  Besides  this,  the  purposeful  introduction 
of  technical  law-terms  is  just  as  noticeable  here  as  in  GaK 
attans  iii.  Of  course  there  have  been  exegetes  who  thought 
they  could  even  here  adhere  to  the  meaning  "covenant'*. 
Westcott  is  one  of  these,^  He  thinks  that  the  necessity  of 
death  dwelt  upon  in  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legal  decease  of  a  testator,  but  relates  to  sacrificial  deatk 
According  to  him  the  thought  is :  a  covenant  cannot  go  into 
effect  except  a  sacrificial  victim  have  died*    It  does  not,  of 
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course,  escape  Westcott  that  the  author,  instead  of  saying 
this,  makes  the  quite  different  assertion,  a  covenant  can- 
not go  into  effect  except  the  covenant-maker  have  died.  How 
can  that  possibly  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  sacrifice? 
Westcott  appeals  for  explaining  it  to  the  idea  of  identifica- 
tion between  the  offerer  and  his  sacrifice,  so  that  when  the 
animal  dies  the  offerer,  in  this  case  the  covenant-maker,  dies 
with  it.  "He  who  makes  a  covenant  is,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  covenant,  identified  with  the  sacrificial  victim,  by  whose 
representative  death  the  covenant  is  ordinarily  ratified.  In 
the  death  of  the  victim  his  death  is  presented  symbolically." 
In  other  words  the  author  of  Hebrews  meant  really  to  say : 
**A  covenant  cannot  go  into  effect  except  in  his  sacrificial 
substitute  the  covenant-maker  has  first  died."  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  symbolical-vicarious  interpretation  of 
sacrifice  in  general  or  of  covenant-sacrifice  in  particular. 
We  believe  most  thoroughly  in  its  soundness.  But  that  does 
not  answer  the  question  why  the  author  of  Hebrews  should 
in  this  passage  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  merely  the  sacrifice  but  in  the  sacrifice  the 
covenant-maker  dies,  and  that  only  so  the  covenant  can  go 
into  effect.  Westcott  himself  feels  the  necessity  of  account- 
ing for  this  peculiar  form  of  statement,  and  therefore  offers 
the  additional  explanation  that  the  death  of  the  covenant- 
maker  in  the  sacrifice  serves  to  express  the  idea  of  the  subse- 
quent unchangeableness  of  the  covenant:  "the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  covenant  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  who  has 
made  it  has  deprived  himself  of  all  further  power  of  move- 
ment in  this  respect."  The  man  is  dead  and  can  no  longer 
act.  On  the  impossibility  of  this  explanation  the  whole 
exegesis  breaks  down.  The  idea  of  unchangeableness,  ir- 
revocableness  of  the  covenant,  on  which  Westcott  would 
suspend  it,  is  foreign  to  the  context.  What  the  writer 
wants  to  prove  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  the  subsequent 
unchangeableness  or  irrevocableness  of  the  diatheke  but  its 
sure  effectuation.  Herein  lies  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween Gal.  iii.  and  this  ix.  chapter  of  Hebrews.     Paul  says 
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no  one  annuls  or  adds  thereunto ;  our  author  says :  a  diathcfcc 
avails,  is  of  force,  goes  into  effect  when  a  person  dies.  Be- 
sides this,  if  the  writer  had  actually  wanted  to  express  the 
thought  of  irrevocableness  and  unchangeableness»  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  diatheke  as  a  testament  in  the  Roman- 
law-sense  would  have  lain  far  nearer  to  his  hand  and  be 
far  more  suited  to  his  puqxyse,  than  this  tortuous,  arti- 
ficial appeal  to  symbolic  suicide  of  the  covenant-maker  in 
his  sacrifice.  Still  further,  the  full  absurdity  of  the  exege- 
sis is  felt  only  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  Can  we  say  that 
the  covenant  inaugurated  by  Jesus  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  is  now  irrevocable  and  unchangeable  because,  the 
covenant-maker  now  being  dead,  the  covenant  is  ipso  facto 
exempted  from  all  danger  of  change  or  annulment?  The 
case  of  Jesus  is  precisely  peculiar  in  this,  that  He  does  not 
remain  dead;  the  whole  ingenious  device  of  proving  the 
unchangeableness  from  the  death  would  be  a  mere  pre- 
tense at  argument,  lacking  all  cogency  for  the  case  in 
hand.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently  dismiss  this  exe- 
gesis as  impossible.  The  diatheke  in  Heb.  ix.  i6,  17  is 
nothing  else  but  a  **testament'\  and  its  testamentary  aspect 
serves  the  single  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  certainty  of  its 
effectuation.  Just  as  the  death  of  a  testator  under  the  Ro- 
man law  automatically  puts  into  effect  liis  last  wilU  even 
so  the  death  of  Christ  with  absolute  inevitability  secures 
all  the  effects  for  which  it  was  intended.  ^^H 

Now,  Riggenbach's  major  prernise  being  thus  grantM^^ 
are  we  bound  to  accept  his  conclusion,  that  diatheke  must 
uniformly  throughout  the  Epistle  mean  the  same  thing  that 
it  means  here?  We  think  not  There  are  several  consider- 
ations that  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  treatment  of  the  dia- 
theke as  a  "testament**  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  one  passage 
and  not  representative  of  the  author's  ordinary  view.  The 
very  fact  that  the  author  takes  great  pains  by  the  use  of 
legal  terminology  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  construing  the  diatheke  as  a  **testament*'  operates 
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against  the  view  that  it  should  ordinarily  have  been  so  un- 
derstood either  by  him  or  by  the  readers.  Then  there  is  the 
important  phenomenon  that  the  author  immediately  before 
and  after  the  passage  under  discussion  predicates  things  of 
the  diatheke  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  "testament". 
In  verse  15  the  death  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
for  the  redemption  from  transgressions  committed  under 
a  former  diatheke.  "Transgressions"  do  not  naturally  in- 
validate a  "testament",  but  do  have  a  disannulling  effect 
upon  a  "covenant"  or  a  "disposition."  And  in  verse  18 
the  writer  says :  "Wherefore  even  the  first  diatheke  has  not 
been  dedicated  without  blood".  It  is  plain  that  here  already 
the  idea  of  "testament"  has  been  again  dismissed  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  been  introduced;  the  author  has  shifted  back 
to  his  ordinary  conception  of  the  diatheke  as  a  "covenant" 
or  a  "disposition",  for  to  a  "testament"  the  idea  of  "dedi- 
cation" does  not  apply.  Evidently  the  writer  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  himself  well  within  the  terms  of  the  figurative, 
accommodating  use  to  which  for  the  moment  he  is  led  to 
put  the  conception.  Finally  it  is  still  possible  to  point  out 
what  it  was  that  first  suggested  to  the  author  the  rendering 
"testament"  as  a  means  of  which  he  might  avail  himself 
to  set  forth  impressively  the  effectiveness  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  This  was  nothing  else  than  the  mention  of  "the 
inheritance"  at  the  close  of  verse  15  :  "For  this  cause  is  He 
the  mediator  of  a  new  diatheke  that  a  death  having  taken 
place  for  the  redemption  from  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  diatheke,  they  who  have  been  called  may 
receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance."  The  author 
in  speaking  of  the  inheritance  is  at  first  still  unconscious  of 
the  train  of  thought  which  it  may  open  up.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  written  down  the  word  than  all  at  once  the  possibil- 
ity of  attaching  the  inheritance  to  the  diatheke  in  the  sense  * 
of  "testament"  suggests  itself  to  him  and  he  is  quick  to  see 
the  striking  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  in  furtherance  of 
his  argument.  But  the  novel  turn  given  to  the  word  under 
such  circumstances  offers  no  indication  of  the  meaning  con- 
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nected  with  it  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle,  To  assume  that  if 
signifies  "testament*'  elsewhere  we  need  other  evidence 
than  this  single  passage.  And  such  evidence  does  not  exist 
In  none  of  the  other  contexts  where  diatheke  occurs  is  there 
anything  that  even  remotely  suggests  the  idea  of  a  last 
will.  -Ajid  against  it  speaks  decisively  the  representation 
of  Jesus  as  the  sponsor  and  mediator  of  the  new  diathd^e. 
Neither  of  these  two  functions  that  of  a  sponsor  or  that  of 
a  mediator  appear  among  the  legal  accompaniments  of  a 
testament. 

But  if  not  the  idea  of  a  testament,  what  then  is  the  idea 
which  our  Epistle  ordinarily  connects  with  the  word  dia- 
theke? The  answer  is  that  l>oth  the  other  aspects  of  the 
conception  so  far  found  in  the  earlier  documents  are  here 
represented  with  a  fair  degree  of  equilibrium.  The  usage 
of  our  Lord,  who  spoke  of  a  **new  covenant**,  and  that  of 
Paul,  who  practically  everywhere  views  the  diatheke  as  a 
divine  disposition,  both  reappear  in  Hebrews,  antl  they  are 
not  merely  mechanically  held  togetlier  but  organically  and 
harmoniously  united.  The  Epistle  speaks  the  last  word  in 
the  Biblical  development  of  the  berith-diatheke  idea  and 
that  not  only  in  point  of  chronology  but  likewise  as  giving 
the  idea  its  full-orbed,  consummate  expression.  And  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  previously  alluded  to,  that  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  is  positively  interested  in  the  conception,  loves  it 
for  its  own  inherent  character,  finds  it  congenial  to  his  own 
religious  idiosyncrasy,  and  so  is  able  to  penetrate  it  w4th  his 
thought  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  state  of  doctrinal  fruit- 
fulness.  The  two  aspects  distinguishable  in  the  diatheke 
correspond  closely  to  the  two  poles  between  which  the  re- 
ligious thinking  of  the  author  moves.  His  thinking^  would 
have  partaken  of  this  twofold  character  even  if  the  diatheke* 
idea  had  remained  unknown  to  him;  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  the  source  of  his  doctrine  but,  as  a  reagent,  it  has 
materially  contributed  to  the  strengthening  and  clarifying 
of  the  two  great  thoughts  that  existed  and  worked  in  the 
writer's  mind  apart  from  it.    Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
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two  thoughts  separately  and  at  the  corresponding  elements 
in  the  diatheke  with  which  they  are  found  interacting. 

In  studying  the  Epistle  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  it  deals 
with  the  diatheke  from  two  different  points  of  view.  In 
a  number  of  passages  it  appears  as  an  institution  estab- 
lished and  set  in  operation  for  an  ulterior  end.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  understanding  of  the  diatheke  as  a  divine 
disposition,  and  leaves  out*  of  regard  its  character  as  a 
state  of  fellowship  with  God,  in  which  latter  respect  it  is 
not,  of  course,  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an  absolute  end  in 
itself.  It  is  true  the  direction  to  an  ulterior  purpose  ad- 
mits of  being  combined  with  the  idea  of  a  covenant:  a 
covenant  between  two  parties  can  serve  to  realize  some  ex- 
trinsic end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  while  this  may 
be  so  in  the  abstract,  the  concrete  statements  of  the  Epistle 
in  regard  to  the  ends  which  the  diatheke  subserves  are  such 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  their  being  reached  by  a  "covenant'* 
and  fit  in  only  with  the  idea  of  a  system  or  disposition.  The 
instrumental  diatheke  appears  in  the  following  ways.  Back 
of  the  diatheke  stand  the  promises,  and  it  is  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promises  that  the  diatheke  has  been  instituted. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  been  enacted  upon  the  basis  of 
promises,  inferior  promises  in  the  case  of  the  first  diatheke, 
better  ones  in  the  case  of  the  second.  The  diatheke  further 
appears  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  the  reXe^oo-t?,  i,e,  the  at- 
tainment of  the  religious  goal  of  approach  to  and  commun- 
ion with  and  service  of  God.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
fellowship  with  God,  which  we  ordinarily  associate  with  the 
covenant-idea  appears  as  lying  above  and  beyond  the  dia- 
theke, as  the  end  lies  above  and  beyond  the  means. 

Over  against  this  we  may  place  other  passages  in  the 
Epistle  which  represent  the  diatheke  as  the  realisation  of  the 
religious  ideal  and  therefore  as  an  end  in  itself.  In  viii. 
10,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Jeremiah,  the  diatheke  is 
held  to  consist  in  this,  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  Israel  to  Jehovah  a  people.  The  life  of  the  people  of 
God  is  essentially  an  intercourse  with  God  and  this  inter- 
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course  appears  in  ix.  14,  15  as  the  very  essence  of  the  dia- 
theke.  The  diatheke  is  also  called  a  Siaffi^Kfj  awpio^^  "an 
everlasting  covenant'',  chap.  xiii.  20,  and  this  implies  that 
in  it  the  whole  religious  process  comes  to  rest :  for  the  predi- 
cate alwvio^  in  Hebrews  expresses  not  only  endless  dura- 
tion but  inclusion  among  the  eternal  realities  which  have 
absolute  value  and  significance  in  themselves.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  in  this  second  absolute  aspect  the  character  of  the 
diatheke  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  rendering  **covenant 
It  is  only  as  a  **covenant''  and  not  as  a  disposition  that  ii 
lends  itself  to  being  eternalized  after  this  fashion. 

These  two  principal  aspects  of  the  diatheke  answer  per- 
fectly to  the  two  outstanding  features  of  the  Epistle's  teach- 
ing. The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  absoluteness,  sovereignt>^  and  majesty  of  God  and  the 
monergistic  divine  initiative  and  prosecution  of  the  woi 
of  salvation.  In  various  ways,  altogether  apart  from 
diatheke-conception,  this  finds  expression,  God  is 
Majesty  on  high  (i.  3),  the  one  for  whom  are  all  thini 
and  through  whom  are  all  things*  w^hom  it  therefore  be 
hooves,  even  through  great  suffering  with  sovereign  hand 
to  carr>^  through  His  saving  purpose  (ii.  10),  the  hvin; 
God  (ix,  15,  xi.  31),  a  consuming  fire  (xii.  29).  But  11 
keeping  with  this  the  writer  vindicates  for  God  not  mere! 
the  original  planning  and  inception  but  also  the  further  ef 
fectual  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  redemption*  There 
are  various  servants  in  the  house  of  God,  and  Christ 
even  a  son  over  the  house,  but  the  principle  remains  in 
force :  **He  that  built  all  things  is  God''  (iii.  5).  And  how 
this  thought  of  the  underlying  divine  initiative  and  energize 
ing  flows  together  with  the  diatlieke-idea  may  be  seen  from 
the  doxolog}^  in  xiii.  20,  21 :  it  is  the  God  who  omnipotently 
brought  again  from  the  dead  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  the  blood 
of  the  eternal  diatheke,  who  also  makes  the  believers  per- 
fect in  every  good  thing  to  do  His  will,  working  in  them 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight  through  J 
Christ.     On  this  principle  it  is  further  to  be  explained 
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the  new  diatheke  can  be  represented  as  a  new  species  of 
legislation.  God  has  enacted  it.  The  reason  is  not  that  it 
is  legalistic  in  content  or  import,  but  simply  that  Grod  has 
instituted  it  with  the  same  supreme  authority  with  which 
He  promulgates  His  law.  How  much  weight  the  author 
attaches  to  this  point  may  be  seen  from  the  change  intro- 
duced in  ix.  20  into  the  quotation  from  Ex.  xxiv.  8.  Here 
the  Septuagint  reads:  "this  is  the  blood  of  the  diatheke 
which  God  disposed  (  Sidffero  )  towards  you".  The  writer 
substitutes  for  this:  "the  blood  of  the  diatheke  which  God 
cotmnanded  towards  you."  In  line  with  this  conception  of 
the  diatheke  as  a  divine  arrangement  carrying  the  pledge 
of  its  unfailing  effectuation  in  itself  is  also  the  function  of 
kfumj^  and  iyyvo^  performed  by  Christ  in  connection  with 
it.  Of  the  latter  term  6771/09^  to  be  rendered  as  "sponsor", 
this  is  plain  on  the  surface.  Qirist  is  the  "sponsor"  of  the 
diatheke  insofar  as  He  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  to  which  the  diatheke  has  reference.  The  term  is 
not  a  technical  term  either  in  connection  with  a  "testament" 
or  a  "covenant"  and  it  most  naturally  attaches  itself  to  the 
understanding  of  diatheke  as  a  divine  promissory  dispen- 
sation. It  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  diatheke 
and  the  important  role  which  the  word  "promise", 
"promises",  plays  in  the  Epistle.  As  for  /4€o-/ti79,  the  Eng- 
lish literal  rending  of  the  word  by  "mediator"  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  premature  conclusion  that  it  goes  with  the 
diatheke  as  a  two-sided  covenantal  agreement  and  marks 
Jesus  as  the  one  who  brings  the  two  parties  together  by 
mediating  between  them.  While  fieairrj^  has  this  meaning 
in  the  Greek  language  of  law,  its  legal  use  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  it  and  at  least  three  other  meanings  have  been 
fully  established  as  equally  current.®    We  shall  not  weary 

•The  other  three  meanings  are:  i)  the  person  with  whom  parties  at 
law  deposit  the  object  in  litigation  until  the  suit  has  been  decided; 
2)  the  witness  who  vouches  for  the  veracity  of  a  statement;  in  this 
sense  the  verb  |Aco-irevciv  is  used  in  chap,  vi  17  God  pledged  Him- 
self -with  an  oath  for  the  truthfulness  of  His  promise;  3)  the  person 
who  vouches  for  the  execution  of  engagements  made;  in  this  sense 
fAtaCrq^  becomes  synonymous  with  lyyvof . 
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the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  recent  discussions  on  this 
point:  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  trend  of  present  scholarship 
is  towards  considering  ^iTirr/^  and  eyjuo^  as  entirely  sjn- 
onymous  in  the  vocabulary'  of  tlie  writer  of  Hebrews,  The 
futfi-rn^  is  he  who  guarantees  for  God  the  sure  accomplisb- 
ment  of  what  has  been  stated  or  promised  in  the  SiaAjfff. 
So  taken  the  word,  no  less  than  eyyvo^^  becomes  a  wil 
to  the  prominence  in  the  writer  s  mind  of  the  soverci 
promissory'  aspect  of  the  diatheke. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  diatheke,  that  of  covenantal 
lowship  and  intercourse  with  God  appealed  equally  much, 
if  not  more,  to  the  rehgious  temperament  of  the  writer. 
It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  type  of  Christianity  rep- 
resented by  the  Epistle  is  peculiar  in  the  almost  exclusive 
emphasis  it  places  upon  the  exercise  of  religion  in  the  con- 
scious sphere.  The  important  subconscious  processes,  some- 
times designated  as  mystical,  which  play  so  large  a  role  in 
the  Pauline  teaching,  are  ver)^  litjtle  in  evidence  in  Hebrews. 
Hence  also  the  Spirit  as  the  author  and  bearer  of  this  hid- 
den  subconscious  union  with  God  and  Christ  is  seldom  re- 
ferred to.  Where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  Hebrews 
it  is  as  the  source  of  the  extraordinary'  charismata,  and  even 
here  His  operation  is  highly  personal,  for  He  is  said  to 
distribute  these  gifts  according  to  His  own  will  (ti,  4).  It 
would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  attribute  the  absence  of  this 
specifically  Pauline  strand  of  teaching  to  the  author's  igno- 
rance or  denial  of  it.  The  many  and  intimate  relations  with 
Paul's  type  of  doctrine  in  other  respects  forbid  us  to  as- 
sume any  conscious  departure  or  opposition  here.  But  with- 
out ignoring  or  denying  the  deeper  and  more  mysterious 
underground  of  the  religious  process*  the  author  could  feel 
himself  more  strongly  drawn  towards  exploring  and  culti- 
vating the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  process,  for  whose 
sake  all  previous  operations  exist,  its  blossoming  out  into 
conscious  Christian  experience.  The  author  of  Hebrews  is 
a  great  spiritualizer.  The  efflorescence  of  religion  in  the 
clear  luminous  regions  of  the  believer's  noetic  life  evokes 
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his  supreme  interest.  In  several  important  connections  we 
can  trace  the  influence  of  this  spirituaHzing  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  his  thought.  These  will  afterwards  receive  sepa- 
rate attention.  For  the  present  it  suffices  to  observe  that  to 
a  mind  thus  spiritually  oriented  the  interpretation  of  religion 
in  terms  of  the  covenant  was  bound  to  offer  a  special  at- 
traction. For  it  is  precisely  in  religion  as  a  covenant-re- 
ligion that  everything  is  reduced  to  ultimate,  spiritual, 
conscious  values.  The  new  covenant  is  the  ideal  covenant 
because  in  it  the  will  and  law  of  God  are  internalized,  put 
on  the  heart  and  written  upon  the  mind.  Here  its  nature 
as  a  covenant  can  first  freely  and  perfectly  unfold  itself. 

The  full  significance,  however,  of  this  interlocking  of  the 
principle  of  spirituality  in  religion  and  the  covenant-idea 
will  not  be  perceived  until  we  remember  in  the  next  place 
that  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of  the  Epistle  is  of  a  pecul- 
iar, God-centered  kind,  and  that  only  in  this  specific  form 
it  perfectly  fits  into  the  covenant-type  of  religion.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  hardly  any  New  Testament  writ- 
ing is  the  essential  character  of  the  Christian  religion  as  con- 
sisting in  face  to  face  intercourse  with  God,  mediated  by 
Jesus  Christ,  so  clearly  realized  and  so  pointedly  brought 
out  as  in  our  Epistle.  The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  when 
closely  looked  at,  is  only  a  result  of  drawing  every  religious 
state  and  act  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  where 
nothing  but  the  spiritual  can  abide.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
live  one's  life  not  merely  in  obedience  to  God,  nor  merely  in 
dependence  on  God,  nor  even  merely  for  the  sake  of  Grod ;  it 
is  to  stand  in  conscious,  reciprocal  fellowship  with  God,  to 
be  identified  with  Him  in  thought  and  purpose  and  work, 
to  receive  from  Him  and  give  back  to  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
interplay  of  spiritual  forces.  It  is  this  direct  confrontation 
of  the  religious  mind  with  God  which  finds  in  the  covenant- 
idea  its  perfect  expression.  To  be  in  covenant  with  God,- — 
what  finer  and  what  more  adequate  definition  of  the  per- 
fect religious  life  could  be  conceived  than  this?  The  clas- 
sical formula  in  which  already  under  the  Old  Testament 
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God  Himself  expresses  His  conception  of  the  covenant  and 
which  through  Jeremiah  has  descended  to  our  author  reads; 
**I  shall  be  to  them  a  God  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people", 
and  '*A11  shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest*' 
According  to  this  the  covenant  means  that  God  gives  Him- 
self to  man  and  man  gives  Himself  to  God  for  that  full 
measure  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  enjoyment  of  which 
each  side  to  the  relation  is  capable.  The  highest  concrete 
analogy  for  this  is  that  offered  by  the  prophet  Hosea  when 
he  compares  the  berith  between  Jehovah  and  the  people  to 
the  marriage-bond  between  husband  and  wife,  which  when 
perfect  leaves  no  room  for  divided  interests  or  possessions. 
Some  of  the  Psalms  also  reach  the  same  high  altitude 
where  the  soul  rises  above  every  thought  of  self,  even  above 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  need  of  salvation,  and  desires 
and  receives  God  for  His  own  sake. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  trace  the  influence  \vhich  this 
covenantal  understanding  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  has  exerted  upon  the  theology  of  the  Epistle.  And 
first  of  all  its  doctrine  of  revelation  must  be  considered 
here.  The  Epistle  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself  to  His  people.  In  part,  of  course,  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  supernaturalism  which  the  writer  has 
in  common  with  all  the  Biblical  writers.  No  redemptive  re- 
ligion, however  conceived,  covenantal  or  otherwise,  can 
dispense  with  the  basis  of  divine,  supernatural  self-dis- 
closure. But  there  are  perceptible  differences  in  the  way 
in  which  the  several  types  of  Biblical  teaching  account  for 
this  necessity  and  in  the  statement  of  the  supreme  end 
which  they  make  it  subserve.  Special,  supernatural  revela- 
tion is  necessary  for  a  soteriological  reason,  because  man 
in  his  sinful,  lost,  helpless  condition  is  dependent  on  the 
sovereign,  gracious  approach  of  God  in  word  and  act  to 
recover  his  normal  religious  state.  As  such,  revelation 
bears  an  instrumental  saving  character.  This  view  of  it 
also  Hebrews  shares  with  the  other  New  Testament  writ- 
ings.    Revelation,   however,  alongside  of  this,   and   even 
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through  all  its  saving  activity  also  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  as  from  God  to  man  that  train  of  per- 
sonal communication  in  which  the  end  of  religion  consists. 
In  this  aspect  one  might  define  it  as  divine  speech  for  the 
sake  of  divine  speech ;  God  reveals  Himself,  because  in  His 
love  for  His  own  and  interest  in  them  it  is  natural  for  Him 
to  open  up  and  communicate  Himself.  Revelation  in  a 
sense  is  the  highest  that  God  has  to  give  because  in  it  He 
gives  Himself.  And  while  in  the  ordinary  understanding 
of  it  revelation  is  in  order  to  salvation,  the  reversed  se- 
quence also  can  lay  claim  to  recognition :  salvation  is  in  order 
to  prepare  man  for  further,  perpetual  revelation  carrying  its 
right  of  existence  in  itself.  Such  speech  of  God  existed 
in  the  state  of  rectitude;  such  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
eschatological  state  of  the  world  to  come,  when  all  abnor- 
mality of  sin  and  every  need  of  salvation  shall  have  been 
forever  surmounted.  And,  as  already  intimated,  even  in 
the  soteric  process  of  revelation  this  higher  and  ultimate 
function  of  it  finds  simultaneous  employment.  All  saving 
transactions  are  so  many  approaches,  so  many  occasions  of 
meeting  between  God  and  man  in  which  the  forces  of  help 
become  fountains  of  love,  God  the  great  physician  of  souls 
making  friends  of  all  His  patients.  Now  it  is  in  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  this  specifically  religious  aspect  of  reve- 
lation that  the  influence  of  the  covenant-idea  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  our  Epistle.  It  is  not  accidental,  that  the  first 
sentence  with  which  the  writer  opens  his  discourse  reads: 
"God  having  spoken  .  .  .  spake."  It  is  as  a  speaking  God 
that  he  grasps  Him  and  desires  to  bring  Him  in  touch  with 
the  readers.  And  the  word  also  that  is  employed  in  this 
first  sentence  and  prevailingly  afterwards  to  describe  the 
revelation-speech  of  God  deserves  notice  in  this  connection. 
It  is  the  verb  \a\eiVj  a  verb  used  in  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  the  speech  of  God  outside  of  Hebrews 
only  in  John  and  Acts  and  which  brings  out  most  strikingly 
the  idea  of  familiar  intercourse,  denoting  speech  not  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  but  for 
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the  purpose  of  maintaining  fellowship.  Further  the  verb 
SiaXeyeaBai^  expressive  of  the  two-sided  mutually  respons- 
ive  speech  that  takes  place  between  God  and  man  may  here 
be  mentioned  as  entering  into  the  author's  vocabulary. 
Because  the  divine  word  is  not  merely  for  instruction  or 
salvation  but  brings  God  personally  near  to  the  believer, 
it  becomes  in  itself  an  object  of  enjoyment,  hence  the 
Epistle  speaks  of  tasting  the  good  word  of  God  (vi.  5). 
And  it  is  further  in  agreement  with  this  personal,  practical 
view  taken  of  revelation  when,  throughout,  the  direct  pro- 
venience of  the  wT^rd  from  God  is  emphasized.  In  a  very 
striking  way  God  regularly  appears  as  the  speaking  subject 
in  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Testament.  Where 
Paul  contents  himself  with  the  formula,  '*as  it  is  written  *. 
or  **as  the  Scripture  says**,  Hebrews  prefers  to  make  the 
affirmation  of  the  divine  authorship  explicit  and  employs  the 
formula  ''God  says".  That  this  is  not  the  result  of  mean- 
ingless habit,  but  possesses  doctrinal  significance,  appears 
from  the  cases,  where,  rhetorically  considered,  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  introduce  God  as  the  speaking  subject^  since 
in  the  passage  quoted  He  is  the  Person  spoken  of.  Even 
in  such  cases  the  author  insists  upon  emphasizing  that  the 
statement  about  God  came  from  the  mouth  of  God  Him- 
self* It  is  God  who  said  **the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people 
(x.  30),  And  so  vivid  is  the  realisation  of  this  supreme 
fact  of  the  direct  divine  authorship  of  Scripture  that  what 
we  call  the  secondar)'-  authors,  that  is,  the  writers  of  the 
Biblical  books,  are,  again  in  distinction  from  Paul's  custom, 
scarcely  ever  mentioned.  The  only  case  where  the  name 
of  a  Bible  writer  is  introduced  is  chap.  iv.  7,  and  even 
here  the  phrase  is  not  "David  saying"  but  *'God  saying  in 
David.**  There  are  even  passages  where  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  bring  out  the  relative  unimportance  of  the 
secondary  authorship  by  more  positive  means  than  the  mere 
omission  of  the  writer's  name.  In  a  couple  of  iiistances 
use  seems  to  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  of  the  indefi- 
nite pronoun  "some  one"  and  the  indefinite  adverb  **soroe- 
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where":  "One  has  somewhere  testified  saying"  (ii.  6); 
"For  He  hath  spoken  somewhere  of  the  seventh  day  on  this 
wise"  (iv.  4).  By  this  manner  of  statement  the  impression 
is  conveyed  that  in  view  of  the  authority  wherewith  God 
invests  every  word  of  Scripture  the  human  instrumentality 
through  which  the  divine  word  was  mediated  becomes  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
word  of  revelation  is  so  literally  to  the  writer's  mind  the 
word  of  God  that  it  is  represented  as  having  been  spoken 
by  God  being  locally  present  in  His  messengers:  "God  of 
old  times  spoke  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets" ;  "God  said 
in  David".  The  conception  is  not  instrumental,  as  if  "in" 
were  a  Hebraizing  construction  for  "by  means  of";  it 
should  rather  be  compared  with  the  similar  form  of  state- 
ment by  our  Lord  to  the  disciples :  "it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you"  (Mat. 
X.  20),  and  by  Paul  who  offers  to  the  Corinthians  a  proof 
of  Christ  speaking  in  him  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3). 

But,  while  this  immediateness  of  the  approach  of  God 
to  man  through  His  word  is  made  a  characteristic  of  all 
revelation,  and  found  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  the  writer  evidently  associates  it  in  the  highest 
degree  with  the  New  Covenant.  Over  against  the  many 
portions  and  the  many  modes  in  which  the  ancient  speech 
of  God  came  to  the  people  in  the  several  prophets,  he  places 
that  uniform  and  undivided  revelation  that  was  concen- 
trated in  Him  who  is  a  Son.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
author  draws  this  contrast  is  precisely  to  exalt  the  New 
Covenant  by  reason  of  the  absolutely  unmediated  and  most 
intimate  union  with  man  upon  which  in  it  through  Christ 
God's  revelation-speech  has  entered.  Revelation  in  a  Son 
is  superior  to  that  in  prophets  and  superior  to  that  in  angels 
because  as  Son  of  God  Christ  is  the  effulgence  of  the  divine 
glory  and  the  expressed  image  of  the  divine  substance,  in 
no  wise  differing  from  God  Himself,  so  that  to  hear  His 
voice  is  to  hear  in  the  most  literal  sense  God's  own  voice 
and  to  come  in  direct  touch  with  the  divine  life  expressing 
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itsdf  in  the  divine  word.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistle 
that,  in  connection  with  the  revealing  office  of  Christ,  it 
places  all  the  stress  upon  His  divine  nature,  whereas  in 
connection  with  His  priestly  office,  the  reaHty  of  His  human 
nature  is  strongly  emphasized.  Both  features  are  explain- 
able  from  the  covenant-idea.  In  regard  to  the  priestly 
function  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  this  later  on.  At 
this  point  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ideal  revelation^  if  it 
is  to  fulfill  its  covenant-purpose  of  establishing  real  contact 
between  God  and  man,  can  have  no  other  than  a  strictly 
divine  Mediator.  Otherwise  the  bearer  of  the  divine  word 
would  intervene  between  the  covenant-God  and  the  cove- 
nant-people and  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  close  union  con- 
templated. The  perfect  identification  of  Christ  with  God, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  the  belief  that  the  Son  has  brought 
the  highest  and  final  revelation  and  raised  the  covenant- 
intercourse  to  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  perfected. 
This  can  be  observed  most  clearly  perhaps  on  the  negative 
side.  Repeatedly  the  readers  are  warned  in  the  Epistle  that 
unbelief  over  against  the  New  Testament  revelation  and  fl 
rejection  of  its  Gospel  are  a  far  more  serious  oflFense  and 
must  be  followed  by  far  more  tremendous  consequences 
than  a  similar  line  of  conduct  under  the  old  dispensadoiL 
^Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  that  were  heard,  lest  haply  we  drift  away.  For  if  h 
the  word  spoken  through  angels  proved  steadfast  and  every  | 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense 
of  reward:  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  (ii.  1-3)  ?*'  And  **A  man  that  hath  set  at  naught 
Moses*  law  dieth  without  compassion  on  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
think  ye,  shall  he  be  judged  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  wherewith  He  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 
and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace*'  (x,  28- 
30)  ?  "See  that  ye  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  For  if 
they  escaped  not  when  they  refused  Him  that  gave  oracles 
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on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  Him  that  gives  oracles  from  Heaven"  (xii.  25,  26). 
In  such  passages  the  revelation  mediated  by  angels  and  by 
Moses  and  by  the  prophets  is  represented  as  imposing  a 
lesser  degree  of  responsibility  than  that  mediated  by 
Christ.  Now  the  reason  for  this  cannot  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  angelic  or  Mosaic  or  prophetic  message  was  insuffi- 
ciently authenticated  as  to  its  divine  origin  or  less  com- 
pletely derived  from  God.  On  the  contrary  the  author 
explicitly  states  that  the  word  spoken  through  angels  proved 
steadfast,  /Sd/Saio^,  and  the  same  thing  is  emphasized  re- 
garding (the  Mosaic  revelation  at  Sinai:  neither  of  these 
could  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.  But  neither  of  these 
two,  nor  even  the  prophetic  word,  could  be  placed  on  a 
line  with  the  revelation  in  Christ  because  here  the  word 
spoken  comes  invested  with  the  divine  majesty  which  it 
derives  from  the  unique  organ  of  its  transmission,  the  Son 
of  God.  The  measure  of  responsibility  here  evidently  is  not 
the  truthfulness  of  the  message,  for  that  is  alike  in  all  true 
revelation,  but  the  closeness  of  contact  with  God  that  is 
effected.  Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  not  that 
immediateness  and  directness  which  the  author  claims  for 
the  self-disclosure  of  God  in  Christ.  Between  God  and 
the  people  there  stood  the  angels  and  Moses ;  between  God 
.and  us  stands  only  the  Son.  And,  strictly  speaking,  even 
this  is  an  incorrect  form  of  statement  which  fails  to  repro- 
duce the  author's  intent  at  its  most  vital  point :  as  regards 
Christ,  no  intervention  between  God  and  us  in  the  matter 
of  revelation  can  be  affirmed.  By  Christ's  activity  in  this 
sphere  absolutely  nothing  is  detracted  from  the  immediacy 
of  the  divine  approach  to  man.  Hence  "the  word  of 
Christ"  (vi.  i )  is  spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  is 
ordinarily  connected  with  "the  word  of  God",  and  in  which 
"the  word  of  Moses"  or  "the  word  of  the  prophets"  could 
never  be  referred  to.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  author's 
belief  in  the  deity  of  our  Lord  than  this  whole  representa- 
tion that  God  spake  under  the  Old  Covenant  through  inter- 
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mediate  organs  but  tinder  the  New  Covenant  in  Christ  di- 
rectly cannot  be  conceived. 

But  the  practical  character  of  revelation  as  a  covenant- 
speech  shows  itself  in  still  another  way.  The  Epistle  con- 
ceives of  the  divine  word  as  not  merely  proceeding  from 
God  originally  1  but  as  also  remaining  in  living  contact  with 
God  ever  afterwards,  God  continues  to  stand  back  of  His 
revelation,  nay  abides  immanent  in  it.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  word  spoken  in  Christ  arc  as 
personal  an  address  from  God  to  the  later  generations  as 
they  were  to  those  who  first  heard  the  divine  voice  pro- 
claim them.  The  author  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from 
considering  the  word  by  itself  as  a  detached  deposit  of 
truth  separated  from  the  mind  that  conceived  or  the  moutlj 
that  spoke  it,  having  its  own  objective  existence.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  all  his  statements  on  this  subject  refer  to  reve- 
lation in  terms  of  speech  and  not  in  terms  of  writing.  The 
speech  is  an  organic,  living  process,  a  part  and  function  of 
the  speaking  person,  whereas  the  written  communication  is 
only  a  picture  or  s>TnboI  of  the  Hfe-process  it  reproduces. 
But  God's  word,  even  when  written,  has  this  peculiarity 
that  it  retains  the  character  of  inspired,  vitalized  speech, 
opening  up  the  depths  of  the  divine  mind  and  addressing 
itself  in  the  most  direct  face-to-face  way  to  the  inner  per- 
sonality of  the  hearer.  So  vividly  does  the  author  rea- 
Hze  this,  that  in  a  well-known  passage  it  leads  him  to  a 
formal  personification  of  the  X0709  rov  Seov  in  which  attri- 
butes and  activities  are  predicted  of  the  word,  belonging, 
strictly  speaking,  to  God  Himself  only,  and  in  which  a  re- 
markable transition  is  made  from  the  word  to  God  as  co- 
ordinate subjects  in  the  same  sentence:  **The  word  of 
God  is  living  and  active  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit. 
both  in  their  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  discern  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  And  there  is  no  creature 
that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight;  but  all  things  are  naked 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do" 
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(iv.  12-14).  Misled  by  the  vividness  of  the  personification 
some  have  thought  that  the  author  here  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  personal  Logos  after  the  manner  of  the  Johannine  teach- 
ing. But  of  the  Logos-Christ  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary to  affirm  with  such  pointed  emphasis  that  in  His  oper- 
ation He  is  living  and  active  and  incisive,  because  His 
personality  is  self-evident,  and  what  the  writer  by  means  of 
these  predicates  here  wants  to  affirm  of  the  word  of  God  is 
nothing  else  than  that  it  works  as  a  personal  agent  upon  the 
soul  of  man  as  a  personal  reagent.  God  acts  in  and  through 
His  word  and  thus  the  word  has  the  same  power  and  effect 
that  belong  to  God  Himself.  Especially  the  figure  of  the 
sword  searching  the  vitals  and  laying  bare  the  inner  atti- 
tude and  disposition  of  man  is  very  striking.  Because  the 
word  of  God  confronts  man  with  God  personally  he  cannot 
in  the  presence  of  it  remain  neutral  and  treat  it  after  an  in- 
different, disinterested  'fashion;  it  is  a  challenge  to  his  soul 
that  must  provoke  reaction  and  incite  to  faith  or  unbelief 
according  to  the  inner  disposition  of  the  heart  with  refer- 
ence to  God. 

Owing  to  this  permanent  identification  of  God  with  His 
word,  the  lapse  of  time  is  not  able  to  detract  aught  from 
the  freshness  and  force  that  belonged  to  the  self -disclosure 
of  God  at  its  first  historic  occurrence.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  project  one's  self  backward  through  the  interval  of  the 
ages  in  order  to  feel  near  to  the  source  of  the  revelation. 
The  fountain  of  the  living  water  flows  close  to  every  be- 
liever. The  author  might  have  said  with  Moses  and  Paul : 
"Say  not  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven,  or  who  shall  de- 
scend into  the  abyss  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  thy  heart :  such  is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach" 
(Rom.  X.  6-8;  Deut.  xxx.  12-14).  I^  is  true,  the  Epistle 
speaks  not  only  of  the  iwuvij  but  also  of  the  vda  SiaOrjierf 
and  the  latter  phrase  represents  the  new  covenant  as  fresh 
and  recent  in  comparison  with  the  more  remote  Mosaic  reve- 
lation. It  should,  however,  be  observed  that,  although  the 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  Christians  of  the  second  generation, 
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it  none  the  less  conceives  of  its  readers  as  in  the  most  im- 
mediate sense  made  recipients  of  the  divine  word  spoken 
by  Christ  and  through  that  word  brought  into  no  less  direct 
communion  with  the  supernatural  world  than  the  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  God  spake  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets :  He  spake  in  a  Son  unto  us.  And 
through  this  speech  they  have  come  unto  Moimt  Zion,  and 
unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  nay  unto  God  and  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  a  fresh  covenant  Himself  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  danger  incurred  by  disregarding  this  speech  of 
God  in  Christ  is  for  them  no  less  but  greater  than  it  was 
for  those  who  refused  a  hearing  to  the  terrible  voice  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation.  The  word  remains  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  when  it  fell  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  a 
signal  of  the  presence  of  God  and  a  vehicle  of  approach 
for  the  world  of  the  supernatural. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


THE  BAYAN  OF  THE  BAB.* 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  members  of  the  consular  service 
taking  interest  in  the  antiquities,  history,  literature  and  re- 
ligions of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  America  has 
had  many  literary  Consuls  who  have  brought  honor  to  our 
country  and  fame  to  themselves.  English  diplomats,  like 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  James  Morier 
have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Persia.  At  present  Mr. 
Minorsky,  of  the  Russian  service,  late  of  the  Turco-Persian 
Boundary  Commission,  is  making  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
Ali-Allahi  sect.  Mr.  A.  L.  M.  Nicolas  has  followed  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  Count  Gobineau,  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Mohammed  Shah,  in  investigating  the  religions  of 
Persia  and  enlightening  the  western  world  about  them. 
Count  Gobineau  published  Les  Religions  et  les  Philosophies 
dans  I'Asie  Centrale  and  collected  manuscripts  which 
have  been  a  valuable  mine  of  information,  especially 
about  Babism.  Mr.  Nicolas  has  investigated  the  modem 
sects  of  the  Shiahs  and  has  published  not  a  little  re- 
garding the  Sheikhis  and  Babis.  Among  these  are  The 
Science  of  God,  an  essay  on  Sheikhism,  translations  of  the 
Bab's  work.  The  Seven  Proofs,  The  Arabic  Bayan  and  a 
Life  of  the  Bab  from  original  sources.  Mr.  Nicolas  has 
special  qualifications  for  this  work,  having  been  bom  in 
Persia  where  his  father  was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
having  lived  many  years  in  the  country.  At  present  he  is 
Consul  at  Tabriz.  As  a  near  neighbor,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  converse  with  him  and  Mr.  Minorsky  regard- 
ing the  religious  conceptions  and  conditions  of  the  Persian 
people.  Now  Mr.  Nicholas  has  completed  a  difficult  and 
laborious  task  in  giving  to  the  world  the  translation  of  the 
Bayan  of  the  Bab,    It  will  enable  the  westem  world  to  form 

*  Le  Beyan  Person  traduit  du  Persan  par  A.  L.  M.  Nicolas.  Consul 
de  France,  Tauris  (Geuthner,  Paris).  KitahA-Nuqtatul-Kaf,  The 
Earliest  History  of  the  Babis,  compiled  by  Hajji  Mirza  Jani  of 
Kashan,  edited  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  professor  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 
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a  truer  conception  of  Babism,  the  source  of  Bahaism,  of 
which  Americans  hear  considerable  and  whose  new  prophet 
Abdul  Baha  visited  America  in  19 12. 

The  other  work  before  us  is  the  Nuktatul-Kaf  by  Mirza 
Jani,  This  is  published  in  the  Persian  text  from  a  unique 
manuscript  preserved  and  brought  to  Paris  by  Count 
Gobineau.  It  is  an  invaluable  treatise  on  the  early  history 
of  Babism,  With  this  is  published  in  English  an  Index  of 
the  Bayan.  Professor  Browne  is  a  high  authorit)-  on 
Babism,  having  investigated  in  Persia  its  history  and  con- 
ditions and  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  its  literature. 
He  has  published  besides  the  above,  the  Episode  of  the 
Bab,  or  the  Trai^eller's  Narrative,  and  The  Netv  History, 
both  translations  from  the  Persian,  with  copious  and  val- 
uable notes,  A  Year  among  the  Persians  and  extended  ar- 
ticles on  Babism  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royai  Asiatic  Society. 
These  all  contain  information  about  the  Bayan. 

I    The  Author  of  the  Bayan 

In  considering  the  Bayan,  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
brief  reference  to  its  author;  for  any  adequate  considera- 
tion would  occupy  a  whole  article.  Mirza  ^Ati  Mohammed, 
a  Say  id,  was  bom  at  Shiraz  in  1819.  1820,  or  182 1.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Sheikhi  sect  of  the  Shiahs  under  the 
influence  of  Haji  Kasim  of  Resht,  the  successor  of  Sheikh 
Ahmad  of  Ahsa.  These  were  regarded  as  divinely  in- 
spired guides.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  M.  Ali  Mo- 
hammed put  forth  the  claim  to  be  the  Bab  or  Door  of 
Communication  of  Divine  knowledge.  Afterw^ards  he  ad- 
vanced his  station,  claiming  to  be  the  Kaim  or  Mahdi,  the 
return  of  the  twelfth  Imam.  Still  advancing  he  took  the 
title  of  Nukta  or  Point  of  Divinity.  He  proclaimed  his 
Manifestation  at  Mecca.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  at  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  Owing  to 
the  activity  of  his  propagandists  and  the  consequent  agita- 
tion, he  was  taken  to  the  extreme  northwest  of  Persia 
and  confined  at  Maku.  under  the  shadow  of  Ararat,  and 
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later  at  Chirik  near  Salmas.     Thence  he  was  taken  to 
Tabriz  in  1850  and  executed. 

The  Bab  made  known  his  "revelations"  in  a  number  of 
books.  His  writings^  are  said  to  comprise  five  hundred 
thousand  verses.  Some  of  these  were  Commentaries  on 
the  Koran,  one  was  on  the  Surah-i-Yusuf,  others  were  on 
Surah-i-Kawsar,  Surah-ul-Asr,  Surah-ul-Bakara.  Besides 
there  were  the  Seven  Proofs,  the  Names  of  All  Things, 
Prayers,  Communes,  and  especially  the  Bayans.  Many  of 
his  writings  are  lost;  some  may  have  remained  hidden  in 
Persia;  others  were  taken  by  the  Babi  exiles  to  Turkey 
and  may  be  in  manuscript  at  Acca.  Others  have  been 
collected  at  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  Nationale  Bibliotheque  at  Paris,  and  at 
the  British  Museum.  Most  of  the  Bab's  writings  are  in 
Arabic,  but  some  important  ones  are  in  Persian.  The 
term  Bayan  is  applied  to  all  the  writings  of  the  Bab  in  a 
larger  sense,  meaning  the  "explanation"  of  the  Truth.  In 
the  narrow  sense  there  are  two  Bayans,  one  Arabic  and 
one  Persian.  A  third  is  mentioned  by  Gobineau,  a  sum- 
mary in  Arabic  of  the  other  two.  But  Mr.  Nicolas^  and  Pro- 
fessor Browne'  believe  that  some  general  work  must  be  re- 
ferred to  and  not  a  book  technically  called  the  Bayan.  The 
Kitab-ul-Ahkam,  Book  of  Precepts,  was  translated  into 
French  by  Gobineau.  A  French  translation  of  the  Arabic 
Bayan  by  Mr.  Nicholas  has  been  followed  by  this  render- 
ing of  the  Persian  Bayan.  This  is  in  four  volumes,  the 
text  comprising  630  pages,  besides  prefaces  and  valuable 
tables  of  contents.  In  connection  with  it  may  be  used  the 
Index  of  the  Persian  Bayan  which  occupies  pages  liv- 
xcv  of  Professor  Browne's  volume.  The  Bayan  in  the 
original  has  never  been  printed. 


'Lists  of  these  are  given  in  Mr.  Nicolas*  Life  of  the  Bab,  pp.  20- 
47,  by  Professor  Browne  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1889  and  in  his  Traveller's  Narrative,  p.  335-340. 

*Life  of  the  Bab,  pp.  1-7. 

•  Travellew's  Narrative,  p.  346. 
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IL  The  Time  and  Place  of  its  Writing 
The  Bayan  was  written  during  the  Bab's  imprisonment 
at  Maku,  ^  a  frontier  fortress  of  Azerbijan,  oflF  from  the 
centers  of  Persian  life.  There**  tlie  Bab's  imprisonment  wa 
light.  He  was  allowed  to  write  treatises  as  well  as  cor 
spond  with  his  followers.  This  was  1847  ^^  1849-  When 
he  was  removed  to  Chirik,  his  confinement  was  stricter. 
Aftes  the  great  persecutions  of  1846-185 3,  the  Babis 
were  fearful  and  scattered.  Babi  books,  including  the 
Bayan,  were  prohibited.  Soon  (1867)  the  Bahai  "'rcvela* 
tion"  abrogated  and  superseded  them.  The  Bahais  neither 
cared  to  preser\^e  nor  to  circulate  them.  The  manuscripts 
became  scarce  and  hard  to  procure.  Professor  Browne 
says,^  "The  Babi  books  ceased  to  be  renewed  and  for  the 
most  part  reposed  undisturbed  and  forgotten  on  shelve 
and  in  boxes."  They  were  "buried  in  an  obli\non  most  pro- 
found and  most  complete.  They  have  been  almost  utterly 
unknown  to  the  European  world." 

IIL  Style  and  Language 
Many  of  the  writings  of  the  Bab  are  in  Arabic  and  in 
the  form  of  'Verses.'*  These  verses  were  regarded  as 
the  highest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Manifestation* 
As  Mohammed  pointed  to  his  Surahs  as  the  proof  of  his 
mission,  so  the  Babi  converts  with  profound  admiration 
for  the  "verses**  declared  them  to  be  the  inspiring  cause 
of  this  faith.  Yet  to  unbelievers,  whether  Persian 
Mullahs  or  foreign  savants  the  language  and  style  of 
the  Bab's  writings  are  not  inspiring  but  are  positively 
distasteful.  Professor  Browne  says/  'The  Arabic  treatises 
are  of  interminable  length,  at  once  florid  and  incorrect  in 
style,  teeming  with  grammatical  errors  the  most  glaring, 

*Ibid,  pp.  230,  274,  292,  also  Life  of  Bab.  p.  71,  and  Abdul  Fazl's 
Bahai  Proofs,  p.  43. 

*The  writer  has  visited  Maku.  It  is  strongly  situated  for  aid 
time  warfare. 

*  New  History,  xxvii. 

^  New  History,  xii,  xxvi* 
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iterations  the  most  wearisome,  and  words  the  rarest  and 
most  incomprehensible."  Again,  "They  were  voluminous, 
hard  to  comprehend,  uncouth  in  style,  unsystematic  in 
arrangement,  .filled  with  iterations  and  solecisms."  Of 
the  Surah-i-Yusuf,  he  says,®  "It  is  obscure  and  ungramma- 
tical";  of  the  Book  of  the  Pilgrimage,  "It  has  the  faults 
of  grammar  and  obscurity  of  all  the  Bab's  books."  Baron 
Rosen  of  Petrograd,  another  eminent  student  of 
Babism,  agrees  with  this.  He  says :®  "As  to  the  inntimerable 
grammatical  errors  which  abound  in  the  Arabic  text  and 
in  the  Persian  Commentaries,  they  are  the  result  without 
doubt  of  the  author  himself,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  correct  them."  He  calls  them  jargon  and  adds,  "The 
reader  should  throw  off  all  logic  and  good  sense,  then  he 
will  be  successful  in  understanding  the  literary  monuments 
which  adepts  of  the  faith  call  with  unconscious  irony  "the 
clear  exposition." 

The  Persian  Ulema  likewise  criticized  them.  At  his 
trial  in  Tabriz,  when  the  Bab  repeated  "verses,"  they 
said,^^  "We  do  not  undertsand  such  verses."  Mirza  Abul 
Fazl,  the  Bahai  apologist,  discusses  the  subject  in  his  book 
Farayad}^  He  admits  the  criticisms  and  says  that  the  Bab 
silenced  his  opponents  by  showing  similar  examples  of  bad 
grammar  in  the  Koran.  In  truth  the  Bab  seems  to  have 
been  tfully  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  grammar  for  the 
Persian  Bayan^^  says  that  by  "Harut  and  Marut,"  the  im- 
prisoned angels,  are  meant  two  habits, — accidence  and 
Syntax,  from  which,  in  the  Bayanic  Dispensation,  all  re- 
strictions have  been  removed.  The  Bayan**  prohibits  the 
criticizing  of  its  grammar  and  also  the  study  of  grammar 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 

•  Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  iS8g,  pp.  907,  900. 

•  Nicolas'  Beyan,  Vol.  II.,  Preface,  and  Life  of  Bab,  p.  56. 
'^New  History,  p.  287. 

^  Bahai  Proofs,  p.  262-263.  He  adds  that  objection  was  afterwards 
made  to  Baha  Ullah  that  "his  words  contain  no  grammatical  errors, 
so   they  -do   not   resemble   Divine   Words." 

^New  History,  p.  22. 

"Bayan,    Unity  II.  chap.  1.  IV,  10. 
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the  Bayan.  In  accordance  with  this,  Browne  says  that  the 
Bab  and  his  earlier  followers  entertained  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  grammar,  Mr.  Nicolas^"*  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  errors  of  the  Bab*s  writings  are  attribu- 
table to  imbecile  copyists,  who,  frozen  with  fear  of  per- 
secution and  in  secret,  copied  the  manuscripts.  He  says; 
"As  to  the  grammar,  can  we  really  believe  that  the  author 
of  an  infinity  of  volumes,  written  in  Arabic,  did  not 
know  that  language?  Did  the  Bab  voluntarily  fill  thecn 
with  mistakes?  The  Koran  contains  errors  which  they 
have  attempted  to  justify,  in  entire  grammars  written  to 
prove  that  rules  ought  to  be  taken  from  revealed  books/' 
He  quotes  testimony  to  show  the  admirable  language  of 
the  Bab*s  writings  «from  one  who  had  seen  faultless  manu- 
scripts and  others  that  were  faulty  and  declared  that  the 
original  documents  were  inerrant  and  are  corrupted  by 
the  crass  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  copyists.**  He 
pleads  that  critics  should  not  crush  the  Bab  with  disdain 
on  account  of  faults  which  he  has  not  committed,  seeing 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  oi  the  Bab  having  such 
a  profound  influence  on  learned  men  of  Persia  so  that  they 
lost  their  heads  and  were  ready  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  him  as  the  Manifested  Imam  Mahdi,  if  his  "verses" 
were  so  incoherent  and  faulty !  Anyhow  it  is  well  that  the 
translator  tries  faithfully  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
text,  and  does  not  do  as  others  who.  he  says.  **allow 
themselves  to  twist  the  text  with  scandalous  fantasy,  and 
act  towards  the  book  as  towards  a  conquered  city." 


IV. 


The  Contents  in  General 

The  Bab's  writings  he  divides  into  five  classes,  (i)  The 
Verses,  written  in  the  poetic  st>ie  of  the  Koran,  (2)  Sup- 
plications and  Prayers,  (3)  Commentaries  and  homilies, 
(4)   Scientific     Treatises.      (5)  Books     in     the     Persian 


"Bayan  Persan,   Vol.  II,  Preface,  and  Life  of  Bab,  pp.  57-60. 
"It  is  interesting  to  read  of  a  modern  instance  of  appeal  fr 
text  as  found  to  an  original  inerrant  text. 
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language.*®  In  general  character  they  are  metaphysical, 
allegorical,  almost  whimsical.  To  one  acquainted  only  with 
strict  Mohammedanism,  they  seem  to  be  a  farrago  of 
heterodox  imaginations.  But  in  reality  the  beliefs  are  found 
in  the  Shiah  sects  of  past  ages  and  many  of  them  among 
the  Sufis,  Sheikhis,  Ali  Allahis  and  others  of  the  present 
time.  Professor  Browne  finds  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  Ismielis,  Hurufis  and  Ghulats.  Of  the  doctrines,*^ 
"there  was  hardly  one  of  which  he  could  claim  to  be 
the  author,"  and  "fascinating  as  they  were  to  the  Persian 
mind,  they  were  utterly  unfitted  for  the  bulk  of  mankind." 
They  set  forth  a  "new  religion  designed  to  replace  and 
supersede  all  existing  creeds — ^visions  of  a  New  Creation, 
of  a  Reign  of  God's  Saints  on  Earth,  and  of  a  Universal 
Theocracy  conformed  in  every  detail  to  a  mystical 
Theosophy,  wherein  are  blended,  tmder  the  gfuise  of  ultra- 
Shiite  nationalism,  theories  of  numbers  more  fantastic  than 
those  of  Pythagoras  or  Plotinus,  with  theories  of  the 
Divine  Names  and  Attributes  more  intangible  than  those 
of  the  Cabbala  or  of  Spinoza." 

To  arrive  at  an  tmderstanding  of  the  doctrines  is  no 
small  task  for  "percepts  have  but  a  small  proportion  to 
dogma  and  dogma  a  still  smaller  proportion  to  doxologies 
and  mystical  rhapsodies  of  almost  inconceivable  incom- 
prehensibility." "Great  conceptions,  noble  ideals,  subtle 
metaphysical  conceptions  exist,  but  they  are  lost  in  track- 
less mazes  of  rhapsody  and  mysticism,  weighed  down 
by  trivial  injunctions  and  impractical  ordinances."  Count 
Gobineau  says,  "The  Bayan  is  enigmatical  and  circuitous, 
and  needs  a  commentary.'"  Mr.  Nicolas  acknowledges 
its  obscurity  but  says,*®"It  needs  a  key  as  do  the  books  of 
philosophy  of  the  Sufis.  The  majority  of  Persian  readers 
would  not  understand  it.  It  is  written  in  a  special  language 
of  the  savants,  under  a  profound  sense  of  the  intimate 
world  of  appearances.     These  savants  do  not  show  any 

"  UfUty,  VI,  I.,  in,  17,  Traveller's  Narrative,  pp.  343-345. 
"  New  History,  xii,  xiii,  xxvi. 
»Lf/e  of  Bab,  p.  3. 
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desire  to  make  known  their  knowledge  of  God  to  the  people 
and  the  reader  of  tlieir  works  needs  a  long  apprenticeship. 
They  turn  the  words  to  a  different  sense.**  Both  the  had 
grammar  and  unintelhgibility  may  be  largely  accounted  for 
by  what  Abul  Fazl,  with  pride,  refers  to  when  he  says:** 
**Although  the  Bab  had  not  studied  the  Arabic  language 
yet  the  verses  flowed  from  him  without  pause  or  reflec- 
tion/' It  is  their  boast^®  that  the  Bab  was  not  educated 
in  the  schools  and  wrote  without  meditation  or  correction 
as  many  as  a  thousand  verses  in  three  hours. 

The  Bayan  is  the  last  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Babi 
His  adherents  claim'*^  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would 
have  developed  it  more  fully.  Mr.  Nicolas  doubts  this, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  have  announced  him- 
self as  "He  whom  God  should  manifest."  We  can  not 
dogmatize  on  this  point,  but  there  had  previously  been  a 
development,  if  not  in  the  Bab*s  conceptions,  at  least  in 
his  promulgations  of  doctrine.  His  first  books  are  but 
little  removed  from  Shiah  doctrine.  Thus  in  the  Cam- 
mentary  on  the  Surah-i'Viisuf  and  the  Ziarat-Navia  he  does 
not  break  with  Islam  nor  declare  the  Koran  abrogated 
Ramazan  is  still  the  fast.  He  is  simply  the  Bab — -tlie 
door  of  communication  with  the  Imams.  So,  Mr.  Nicolas 
says,  *'H]s  first  book  Rtsala-i-Figqiya  is  essentially  Mussul- 
man. The  Bab  hid  his  ideas  for  a  time  and  restrained 
his  disciples  from  publishing  them.**  To  this  purpose  of 
concealment,  Mr.  Nicolas  attributes  part  of  the  obscuri^ 
of  his  style,  in  that  he  envelops  his  thought  in  metaphors 
and  in  folds  of  rhetoric  yet  not  so  but  that  those  not 
blind  could  see  it.  He  had  to  act  like  a  teacher  of  in- 
fants— using  sugar-coated  pills — giving  out  truth  step  by 
step,  for  people  were  more  fanatical  than  the  Jews  of 
Christ's  time. 
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^  Bahm  Proofs,  pp.  29-30,  67-6^ 
^  New  History,  p.  112* 
**Sec  Writer's   "aaims  of  Bahaism" 
July,  igi4. 
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V.  The  Claim  of  the  Bayan  to  Authority 
What  is  the  witness  of  the  Bayan  to  itself.  It  claims 
divine  origin  and  inspiration.  God  says,^^  "This  is  my 
Word  by  the  tongue  of  the  Person  of  the  seven  letters,  the 
Bab  of  God."  The  proof  of  this  is  the  "Verses"  (ayat, 
signs),  which  like  the  Koran,  can  only  be  produced  by 
divine  power,  and  are  the  essential,  appropriate  and  per- 
manent evidence  of  a  prophet's  mission.  While  in  popular 
esteem  the  eloquence  and  poetic  diction  of  these  verses 
is  higher,  yet  wisdom  which  shows  adaptation  to  men's 
minds  and  the  needs  of  the  age  is  said  to  be  the  criterion 
in  the  new  Dispensation.  One  Bayan  was  revealed  in  Arabic 
to  be  a  more  cogent  proof  to  Moslems.  The  Bayan  is 
incomparable,  inimitable  like  the  sun,  of  such  excellence 
that  "all  creatures  working  together  could  not  produce  the* 
like  of  it."  It  proceeds  from  the  same  Tree  of  Truth  as 
the  Koran  and,  though  identical  in  substance  of  teaching, 
surpasses  it  as  the  Koran  excels  the  Gospels;  and  hence- 
forth it  demands  obedience  in  place  of  the  Koran,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  standard  till  the  next  Manifesta- 
tion. Without  divine  aid,  it  is  incomprehensible.  It  must 
be  transcribed  in  the  best  calligraphy.  It  should  be  read 
morning  and  evening  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
verses,  but  cannot  be  committed  to  memory.  He  who  be- 
lieves it  is  in  Paradise.  The  proof  in  the  Bayan  is  thus 
stated  (II,  i)  :  "One  who  recites  verses  without  thought 
or  hesitation,  who  in  the  course  of  five  hours  writes  a 
thousand  verses  without  pause  of  pen,  who  produces  com- 
mentaries and  learned  treatises  of  so  high  a  degree  of 
wisdom  that  the  Ulema  (Doctors)  could  not  compre- 
hend .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  from  God." 

VT.  External  Structure 

The  external  structure  of  the  Bayan  is  peculiar.  It  is 
arranged  according  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers  to  which 
I  shall  again  revert.    The  Bayan  was  designed  to  comprise 

''Bayan,  II,  i.  Index,  s.v.,  "Revelation,"  "Verses." 
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nineteen  Books  {Vahids  or  Unities)  of  nineteen  chapten 
{Babs  or  Portes).  In  its  present  form  it  extends  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  ninth  Book.  Mirza  Jani,^*  the  Hasht 
Behesht^*  and  Subh-i-Azal^**  all  imply  that  eleven  Books 
had  been  completed  by  the  Bab  and  eight  were  to  be  written 
by  his  successor,  Subh-i-Azal  If  so,  this  portion  has  been 
lost.  Some  of  the  Books  (Unities)  expected  irom  Subh-i- 
Azal  were  completed.^® 


VIL 


J 


Doctrine  of  the  Bayan  Concerning  God 

AND  His  Manifestations 

God  is  incomprehensible,  inscrutable,  inaccessible.  *The 
way  is  closed  and  seeking  is  forbidden."  None  can  ap- 
proach God  or  know  his  Essence,  'There  hath  been  and 
is  no  way  to  the  Eternal  Essence/'  "None  but  Himself 
knoweth  Himself/'  Yet  God  says;  '*I  was  a  hid  Treasiire;! 
I  desired  to  be  known,  therefore  I  created/*  First  of  all^ 
and  eternally  He  created  the  Primal  Will.  This  Primal 
Will  is  the  Nukta  or  Point,  the  Mirror  of  God.  By  it  and 
through  it  were  created  all  things.  It  is  the  cause  of  all 
worlds.  First  of  all  were  created  (or  emanated)  as  from 
its  very  being  eighteen  spirits  or  letters,  which  with  the 
Primal  Will  form  the  "First  Unity"  or  "The  Letters  of 
the  Living."  These  are  eternal,  for  "there  never  was  a 
time  when  God  did  not  have  slaves  to  adore  Him/'  The 
world  is  eternal,  life  is  eternal     Eternally  God  gave  life. 

The  Primal  Will  has  been  manifested  in  all  the  Great 
Prophets,  the  Lords  of  Dispensations.  Through  them 
alone  God  is  known.  The  first  Manifestation  in  this  Cycle 
was  Adam,  122 10  years  before  the  Bab.  There  have  been 
cycles  before  Adam  and  there  will  continue  to  be  world 
without  end.  No  Revelation  is  final.  All  the  Manifesta- 
tions as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed 
and  the  Bab  are  identical    They  are  like  the  same  sun,  rising 

^New  History,  p.  381. 

*  Traveller's  Narrative,  p.  353» 

*  Nuktatul'Kaf,  p.  xix  and  xxxl 
^Ibid.^  p,  xcv. 
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on  different  days  and  from  different  dawning  points.  But 
each  succeeding  one  was  superior  and  more  excellent  than 
his  predecessor,  comparable  to  a  child  in  his  successive 
stages  of  growth,  so  that  if  Adam  represents  a  boy  of  one 
year  the  Bab  would  be  as  one  of  12  years.  The  present 
Manifestation  includes  all  the  preceding  ones,  and  whoso- 
ever believes  in  him,  believes  in  all  the  preceding  ones, 
and  potentially  in  all  the  succeeding  ones.  If  a  believer 
in  a  previous  Manifestation  refuses  to  follow  the  present 
one,  his  faith  is  null  and  void.  Knowledge  of  the  Manifes- 
tation is  knowledge  of  God ;  refuge  with  the  Manifestation 
is  refuge  with  God.  The  only  way  is  through  the  Prophet 
of  the  Age  and  belief  in  God  without  belief  in  him  is  of 
no  avail.  All  actions  performed  for  him,  and  only  those, 
are  done  for  God.  The  time  of  the  coming  of  a  new 
Manifestation  is  known  only  to  God. 

As  manifested  in  the  Bab;  the  Primal  Will,  the  Nukta  or 
Point,  has  two  stations:  one  of  divinity  and  one  of  servi- 
tude or  humanity.  In  the  former  station  the  Bab  says: 
"In  truth  I  am  God  and  there  is  no  other  God  than  me, 
the  Master  of  the  Universe."  "As  for  me,  I  am  that  Point 
of  God,  whence  all  that  exists  has  found  existence/'  He 
is  the  Point  of  Truth,  the  Tree  of  Truth,  the  Name  which 
guides  all  men  to  the  Kingdom  of  all  Power.  By  earlier 
and  later  Persians  this  Primal  Will  is  called  the  Word. 
Browne  and  Nicolas  both  use  the  term  in  this  connection, 
though  I  have  not  found  it  so  used  in  the  Bayan.  As  the 
Point  all  things  emanate  from  the  Bab  and  return  to  him 
and  to  none  other.  He  has  a  position  before  all,  can  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  is  the  power  through  whom  men  act. 
He  produces  the  Revelation  in  the  Bayan  which  points  to 
God  and  has  its  source  in  Him.  He  is  identical  with  Jesus, 
with  Mohammed,  with  Imam  Husain;  yet  as  the  Point  of 
the  Bayan  he  is  superior  to  all  others  in  such  a  d^jee  that 
if  the  previous  revelations  be  represented  by  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  Bayan  is  equal  to  the  remaining  twenty- 
five. 
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With  the  Manifestation  there  is  a  **Retum^*  of  the 
believers  of  the  previous  manifestation.     The  first  Book 
of  the  Bayan»  is  devoted  to  this  doctrine,     Jesus,  inferior 
to  Mohammed,  foretold  him  and  returned  in  Mohainnsed 
Those  who  beHeved  in  him  returned  in  the  following  ages 
to  believe  in  Mohammed  and  in  the  Bab   and   will  re- 
turn to  beheve  in  succeeding  Manifestations.     Spccificalhr, 
'^Mohammed  has  returned  to  the  world  with  every  one  who 
believed  in  him  truly  or  otherwise/'    In  the  first  group  of 
Letters  of  the  Living  are  Mullah  Husain  Bushrawayi^*'  the 
first  believer  who  was  the  **retum'*  of  Mohanuncd,  and 
Kiirat"ul-Ayn  who  was  Fatima.    Others  of  them  were  the 
twelve  Imams  and  the  four  Babs  of  the  Minor  Occultation, 
called  also  the  four  Lords,  four  Lights  or  the  supporters  of 
Creation,   Provision,  Life  and   Death.     Attached   to  the 
Jirst  nineteen,  are  nineteen  other  groups  of  spirits  or  dis- 
ciples returned  to  complete  the  perfection  of  all  things. 
This  doctrine  is  explained  to  mean  not  metempsychosis, 
but  rather  the  appearance  of  persons  similar  in  character, 
spirit  and  attainments  to  those  of  the  previous  dispensa- 
tion as  John  the  Baptist   is  said  to  be  Elijah,   that  is,  ^ 
come  in  his  spirit  and  power.     Yet  no  one  can   feel  in " 
reading  the  history  of  early  Babism  that  this  interpretation 
suffices.    Rather  is  it  explained  in  the  words  of  Professor  fl 
Browne :^^     **These  ultra  Shiah  sects  do  but  reassert  like" 
the    late    Ismielis,    Batinis,    Carmathians,    Assassins    and 
Hurufis,  the  same  essential  doctrines  of  anthropomorphism- 
Incarnation,  Reincarnation  or  Return  and  Metempsychosis* 
which  doctrines  appear  to  be  endemic  in  Persia  and  always^ 
ready  to  become  epidemic  under  a  suitable  stimulus*     Infl 
our  own  day  they  appeared  again  in  the  Babi  movement, 
of  which  especially  in  its  earlier  forms  they  constituted 
the  essential  kernel'*  ^ 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  Babi  doctrine  reduces  the^ 
Imams  to  the  rank  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Bab's 
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'  New  History,  p.  334- 

*A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  Vol  I,  p,  311. 
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own  preachers.  This  is  not  Shiah  belief.  The  Bab  in  his 
first  books  as  the  Ziarat-Nama  taught,^* — as  the  Shiahs, 
that  the  Imams  are  effulgences  of  the  Divine  Glory,  Mani- 
festations of  God's  attributes  and  Intercessors  and  he  him- 
self approached  their  shrine  with  fear  and  contrition.  But 
he  lowered  their  rank.  So  Mr.  Nicolas  says,*^  "The  Bab 
has  an  opinion  of  the  Imams  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  Shiahs.  He  considers  them  high  personages  but 
not  as  having  access,  behind  the  bars,  to  the  divine  secrets. 
They  are  commentators  on  the  Koran  and  as  such  they 
can  make  mistakes."  The  exaltation  of  the  office  of  the 
Great  Prophets  and  of  the  Bab's  own  dignity  and  person- 
ality appears  in  his  later  claims.  The  Surat-ul-Tauhid  says, 
"I  bear  witness  that  if  any  one  believes  in  the  Imams" 
so  as  to  interfere  with  "his  pure  and  simple  adoration  of 
God,  or  if  any  one  thinks  that  their  rank  is  comparable 
with  that  of  the  great  prophets,  that  one  has  error."  Mr. 
Nicolas  rightly  judges  that  this  idea  so  hostile  to  the  Imams 
and  the  belief  of  the  Shiah,  if  declared,  would  have  caused 
the  immediate  death  of  the  Bab,  before  he  had  had  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  his  doctrine,  and  that  even  his  best 
disciples  would  have  turned  away  from  such  teaching  as 
blasphemies.*^ 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Bayan  is  the  emphasis 
put  upon  the  coming  of  "Him  whom  God  shall  manifest" 
He  is  to  be  expected.  He  will  certainly  appear  before  the 
number  of  Mustagas  is  completed  which  equals  2,001  years 
(or  possibly  1,511,  Browne).  The  day  of  his  advent  is 
known  only  to  God.  In  view  of  it  none  must  injure  another 
lest  they  injure  the  Manifestation  unknowingly  nor  even 
beat  a  child ;  in  every  assembly  a  vacant  chair  is  to  be  left 
for  him.  He  will  be  the  fulfilhnent  of  the  verse,  "There 
is  none  like  unto  him."  He  is  the  Most  Great  Name, 
eternally  pure,  independent  of  all  and  dependent  only  on 

^Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1889,  p.  90a 
"Beyan  Person,  Vol.  I,  Preface. 

"^Tlie  Bahais  have  restored  the  Shiah  idea  of  the  Imamate  and 
conferred  the  dignity  and  office  upon  Abbas  Abdul  Baha. 
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God.  His  commands  are  equivalent  to  God's  com 
and  none  is  to  ask  him,  "Why?"  He  has  a  right  to  all 
things  and  the  best  of  everything  should  be  presented  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  daim  falsdy 
to  be  he.  No  one  should  reject  him  as  they  have  the  Bab» 
He  will  be  self-evidencing  Those  who  do  not  accept  him 
cease  to  be  believers.  He  will  be  the  "speaking  book";* 
one  verse  revealed  by  him  will  be  better  than  a  thousand 
Bayans;  to  understand  one  verse  of  his  is  better  than  to 
know  the  whole  Bayan* 


VIII,  Allegorical  Interpretations  and  Symbols 

The  Bab,  following  the  Ismielis»  interprets  allegorically 
many  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Islam.  These  arc 
explained  in  the  second  Unity  (Book)  of  the  Bay  an.  The 
General  Resurrection  is  the  rising  or  appearance  of  a  New 
Manifestation  and  lasts  till  his  departure.  The  resurrectioo 
of  the  dead  is  man's  receiving  spiritual  life  by  faith  on  hint 
Man  has  two  bodies,  the  "essential  or  material"  and  the 
"inner  or  astral'*  The  former  returns  to  dust  at  once  and 
forever.  The  "astral"  body  departs  with  the  spirit  at 
death.  The  "Questioning  in  the  Tomb,"  taught  by  Islam, 
means  the  summons  by  the  angels  or  messengers  of  the 
next  Manifestation  to  those  in  the  tomb  of  ignorance  to 
accept  him  and  believe,  and  the  return  of  the  angels  to 
God  is  the  report  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Bab.  The 
"Bridge  of  Sirat"  is  the  severe  testing  at  the  call  to  faith. 
The  one  who  accepts  passes  over  the  bridge  into  "Paradise" 
which  is  the  condition  of  belief  and  assurance  and  the 
perfection  it  brings.  Professor  Browne  affimis^^  that  Mirza 
Jani  teaches  that  "a  material  heaven  and  hell  and  the  like 
are  mere  figments  of  the  imagination/'  Yet  in  the  Bayan 
a  future  heaven  and  hell  are  taught.  Mr,  Nicolas  shows** 
that  the  Bab  was  not  much  concerned  with  eschatology  but 
cites  various  passages  regarding  heaven.     The  strongest 

^New  History,  p.  335. 
^Beyan,  Vol.  I,  pp*  xxvi-w. 
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settles  definitely  that  the  Bab  taught  the  existence  of  a 
future  paradise.**  "As  to  what  passes  after  death,  no  per- 
son but  God  knows  what  it  is.  God  has  created  in  his 
Paradise  all  that  men  desire  of  his  kindness  and  they  find 
the  things  which  eye  has  never  seen  and  ear  has  never 
heard,  nor  has  been  conceived  in  the  heart  of  any  one.**^ 
If  the  seas  of  heaven  were  ink,  if  all  the  things  were  pens, 
and  every  one  a  writer,  no  one  could  make  known  the 
things  of  Paradise  after  death.  He  who  enters  the  Paradise 
of  the  Manifestation  of  God  will  enter  the  other  Paradise 
after  death."  Hell  is  ignorance  of  or  rejection  of  the 
Manifestations ;  its  fire  is  unbelief.  Yet  devils  take  the  souls 
of  the  unbelievers  to  the  Treasury  of  Fire,  though  the 
worst  fire  is  grieving  or  denying  the  Beloved.  Hades  is 
the  interval  between  two  Manifestations.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  Bayan  will  be  the  coming  of 
Him  whom  God  shall  Manifest.  The  "Day  of  God,"  "Day 
of  Judgment,"  "Day  of  Resurrection,"  is  the  Day  of  the 
Manifestation  and  is  externally  like  any  other  day. 

Much  is  made  of  the  S}rmbolic  significance  of  letters  and 
numbers.  The  abjad  counting  in  Persian  and  Arabic  gives  a 
numerical  value  to  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  A  word 
of  the  same  numerical  value  is  often  substituted  for  the 
name  of  an  adherent  either  by  concealment  or  with  spiritual 
significance.  Thus**  a  name  of  God  is  put,  as  vahid  for 
Yahya,  the  name  of  Subh-i-Azal,  dayyan  for  Assad  is 
'Mirza  Assad  UUah  etc.,  and  they  are  entitled  the  Ismullah, 
the  Names  of  God.  The  mystical  meaning  of  letters  was 
a  science  to  be  diligently  studied;  70,000  angels  watched 
over  each  letter.  For  example,  in  the  Moslem  formula, 
Bism  Ullah  etc.,  "In  the  Name  of  God,  the  compassionate. 


^  Bey  an,  II,  16,  p.  125. 

"This  indicates  an  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  This 
appears  from  other  quotations  as,  "The  first  shall  be  last  and  the 
last  first";  Hour  coming  "as  a  thief";  "cup  of  water  to  a  believer"; 
Believers  are  "to  do  as  they  are  done  by";  Selling  in  temple,  etc. 
Index,  LXVIII. 

^Bahai  Proofs,  p.  43. 
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the  merciful,**  the  first  letter  "b"  represented  the  Bab.  It 
is  formed  with  a  dot  under  it  which  represents  the  Point 
or  Nukta,  Each  of  the  others  letters,  18  in  number,  was 
assigned  to  a  disciple  and  they  were  called  the  Letters  of 
the  Living  (hayy,  living,  equals  18)^^  So  Mullah  Husain 
Bushrawayi  was  **sin**  or  **s".  He  and  his  18  were  the 
**First  Unity/'*®  Each  "Letter"  presided  over  a  month 
and  over  a  day  of  each  month.  Among  thera  was  at  least 
one  woman,  Kurrat-ul-Ayn,  who  was  in  Fatima's  stead  or 
that  of  Mary  Magdalene.^® 

Again  the  Kalima-i-Shahadat,  **There  is  no  God  save 
God/'  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  had  five  "letters 
of  negation/'  "no  God/'  and  the  second  part  seven  "lettcn 
of  affirmation/'  "save  God/'  From  the  first  are  derived  the 
"Infernal  Letters** ;  from  the  second  the  ** Supreme  Letters."  H 
Only  these  and  the  "First  Unity**  are  allowed  to  make  ~ 
commentary  on  the  Koran.  In  the  Bayan  the  Bab  is  often 
spoken  of  as  "He  of  the  seven  letters"^**  because  of  the 
affirmation  and  because  his  name,  AH  Mohammed  has  seven 
letters.  Moslems  are  designated  "Letters  of  the  Koran" 
and  Christians  usually  "letters  of  the  Gospel/'  Cities  and 
provinces  are  referred  to  by  their  initial  letter,  as  land  of 
Fa  =  Ears.  Nineteen  is  the  sacred  number.  As  early  u 
the  twelfth  century  this  number  was  used  as  symbolic  bf 
Sheikh*^  Mukkuyya  Din,  a  Sufi  leader.  Possibly  it  arose 
from  19  years  being  a  complete  cycle  of  the  moon,  The 
letters  in  Vahid  (Unity)  count  i9(v  =  6,  a=i,h 
==:  8,  d  =  4).  So  does  vujud,  absolute  existence, 
19  X  19  or  361  is  the  number  of  all  things  (Kuli  Shey). 
The  year  was  divided  into  19  months  of  19  days  each,  the 
Bayan  was  to  be  19  books  of  19  chapters  each.  Every  one 
should  write  monthly  19  tables  of  19  names  of  God.  The 
Bab's  "Book  of  Names"  is  also  divided  into  "Unities*'  con- 


1 


•'The  chief  discip!es  of  Hakim,  the  Druse  Incarnation,  were  called. 
"Letters  of  the  Truth;" 
"  Traveller's  Narrative^  p.  399. 
■  Abdul  Baha  greatly  praises  Mary  Magdalene. 
^Traveller's  Narrative,  p.  425, 
^Ncw  History,  p.  xiii. 
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taining  19  chapters  each.  The  Koran  was  (by  chance!) 
6  X  19  Surahs,  and  had  19  Angels.  Nineteen  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  fines  and  measurements.  The  miscal  was  to 
be  divided  into  19  parts,  one-nineteenth  or  nineteen  per 
cent  of  the  income  was  to  be  donated  to  the  Letters  or 
their  descendants.  Sets  of  19  were  to  take  the  place  of 
dozens.  Nineteen  rings  inscribed  with  the  names  of  God 
with  19  papers  were  to  be  left  to  heirs.  Every  one  must  do 
19  days  service  to  the  Point.  There  were  to  be  19  shrines, 
19  doors  of  Paradise,  19  gates  of  Fire,  19  gates  of  light, 
19  kinds  of  the  new  writing,  the  Khatti  Badi.  The  dowry 
was  5  X  19  or  95  miscals,  the  rosary  95  beads,  the  King's 
Palace  with  95  doors.  Every  one  who  acquired  6,005 
miscals  must  give  95  to  the  Point.  To  the  Manifestation 
also  must  be  given  19  precious  stones  (3  diamonds,  4  topaz, 
6  emeralds,  6  rubies).  The  teachings  of  the  Bab  were  to 
be  19  volumes  (3  Verses,  4  Prayers,  6  Commentaries,  6 
Philosophy).  There  were  19  letters  in  the  new  Bab 
formula,  Bism  UUah  il  Amna  ul  Akdas,  as  there  had  been 
in  the  old  one.     Such  is  wisdom !    Such  is  divine  truth  !^* 

IX.  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
The  Bab  followed  the  rites  of  Islam  with  some  changes. 
Prayer  retains  its  important  place,  but  public  congrega- 
tional prayer  is  abolished.  Believers  will  assemble  for 
worship,  but  there  must  be  no  leader.  Imam  or  Peesh- 
namaz.**  Only  at  funerals  there  may  be  public  prayers, 
but  even  then  no  leader.  The  greater  the  assembly  at  a 
funeral,  the  more  pleasing  to  God.  In  the  mosque  no  one 
should  motmt  a  pulpit.  Chairs  should  be  used  there  as  well 
as  in  schools  and  homes,  even  for  children.  Mirrors  are 
a  suitable  decoration  for  mosques  because  they  suggest  to 
believers  that  they  should  reflect  God.  Special  mosques 
are  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  Bab  and  the  Letters  of 

**  By  a  cnrioos  coincidence,  Mormonism  also  invented  a  new  alphabet 
called  the  "Deseret  Alphabet,"  and  divided  Salt  Lake  City  into  nine- 
teen Bishoprics;  Brigham  Young's  fortune  was  willed  to  nineteen 
classes  of  his  wives  and  children.  Ann  Eliza  who  sued  for  divorce, 
was   his   nineteenth  wife.** 

''Beyan,  Vol.  IV,  p.  165. 
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the  Living.  These  are  to  be  Houses  of  Refuge.  Refugees 
are  not  to  be  impeded,  and  are  recommended  to  be  par- 
doned. The  income  of  these  shrines  is  to  be  expended  ex- 
chisively  for  them.  Land  for  God's  house  may  be  taken 
by  right  of  eminent  domain.  Merchandising  must  not  be 
carried  on  in  its  precincts.  Old  shrines  are  abolished.  If 
one  prays  in  the  house  of  an  unbeliever  he  must  pay  one 
miscal  in  penance.  Postures,  like  those  of  the  Moslems, 
are  continued.  Ceremonial  impurities  do  not  invalidate 
prayer,  for  example,  wearing  clothing  made  of  the  hair 
of  animals  or  touching  animal  excretions.  Yet  the  wor- 
shipper must  be  clothed  in  an  v4 6a  (cloak)  ;  a  jubba  (coat) 
is  not  sufficient.  A  special  form  of  call  to  prayer  (Asan) 
is  prescribed  for  each  day,  as  is  the  manner  of  paying  the 
Muezzin.  Special  forms  of  invocation  are  prescribed  as 
for  the  beginning  of  any  v^^ork»  or  on  reading  the  Bayan. 
At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  word  Mustagas  is  to  be  used. 
Instead  of  reading  the  Bayan,  there  may  be  substituted 
the  zikr,  saying,  "Allah  izhar,"  or  the  seven  names  of  (}od 
derived  from  Vahid»  repeated  100  times.  Each  day  of 
the  month  has  its  ejaculation  which  must  be  repeated  95 
times  as  the  first  day^  "Allah  Abba,"  the  second  day,  "Allah 
Azim,"  etc.  Four  prayers  are  specified  for  the  lights  of 
the  throne,  and  one  for  sunrise  on  Friday.  For  example, 
a  salutation  to  the  sun  is;  "The  brightness  of  thine  aspect  is 
only  from  God,  O  rising  sun  I  and  bears  witness  imto  that 
which  God  hath  witnessed  concerning  Himself,  that  there 
is  no  God  but  Him,  the  precious,  the  beloved!"  On  the 
evening  of  Friday,^*  mention  of  the  Name  of  (jod  should 
be  made  202  times.  Prayers  may  be  in  Persian  as  well 
as  Arabic,  They  should  not  be  long  and  wearisome.  The 
Fast  requires  abstinence  from  eating,  drinking  and  in- 
dulgence from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Smoking  is  at  all  times 
under  the  ban.  Warning  is  specially  given  agaiiist 
anger,  complaint  against  (jod  and  the  Bab  or  doing  any- 
thing which  IS  not  of  God.    The  fast  is  to  be  a  remembrance 


**By  Meeting  Day  may  be  meant  the  first  day  af  each  month,  every 
ig   days,   as    the  week   is    abolished  bj   Babism. 
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of  God.  It  will  last  a  month  of  19  days;  is  fixed  in  the 
first  of  March  and  is  enjoined  on  all  from  the  age  of  11 
to  42  except  the  sick,  travelers  and  some  others. 

Pilgrimage  is  continued.  One  of  the  first  Books  of  the 
Bab  contained  directions  for  visiting  the  shrines  of  the 
Imams  at  Kerbela,**^  but  later  old  shrines  were  abolished. 
The  new  substitutes  were  the  house  of  the  Bab  at  Shiraz, 
the  Tomb  of  the  Martyrs  at  Sheikh  Tabarsi  and  the 
Mosques  of  the  "Letters."  Only  the  well-to-do  should  go 
on  pilgrimage,  and  each  one  on  arrival  should  give  four 
miscals  of  gold  to  the  shrine. 

Begging  is  prohibited.  Giving  is  enjoined  for  the  cause 
of  God,  to  the  Bab,  the  'TLetters"  and  their  descendants. 
Little  is  said  about  the  poor,  but  some  fines  are  assigned  to 
them.  Circumcision  is  not  enjoined,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
Koran.  The  custom  is  kept  up.  The  only  feast,  as  far 
as  I  have  learned,  is  the  old  Persian  Noruz,  the  vernal 
equinox.  It  is  called  the  day  of  the  Nukta  or  Point,  the 
Day  of  God.  On  it  there  are  to  be  rejoicings  with  playing 
of  music.  The  solar  year  is  established  instead  of  the 
Moslem  lunar  year.  Afterwards,  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Bab,  May  23,  1844,  was  made  a  feast. 
The  care  of  the  body  of  the  dead  is  minutely  prescribed.^* 
It  is  to  be  treated  with  great  respect.  It  is  to  be  washed 
three  times  with  rosewater  and  camphor,  saying  certain 
words.  While  washing  the  head  say,  "Ya  fard,"  the  breast, 
say,  "Ya  Hayy"  and  so  while  washing  the  right  side,  left 
side,  right  foot,  etc.  It  is  to  be  shrouded  in  five  garments  of 
different  stuff,  first  silk,  last  cotton.  A  cornelian  ring  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  inscribed  with  a  verse 
in  recognition  of  God.  The  words  inscribed  are  not  the 
same  for  a  man  and  a  woman.  Coffins  are  to  be  of  solid  sub- 
stances as  glass  or  stone.  Transporting  bodies  of  the 
dead  for  burial  at  the  shrines  is  forbidden.  Nevertheless 
the  Bab's  body  was  twice  transported  and  over  hundreds 
of  miles. 


*  Ziyarat-nama,  see  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1889,  p  .900. 
*Beyan,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  100-106.     (viii.,  ii.) 
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Other  ceremonial  laws  descend  to  trivial  details,  he^ 
purifications  are  not  required,  yet  it  is  directed  that  one 
wash  completely  every  four  days,  go  to  the  bath  and  take 
off  the  hairs  of  the  body  Virith  depilatories  every  eight  or 
fourteen  days.  Men  are  permitted  to  shave  the  beard  or 
the  head.  They  must  write  on  their  breasts  with  henna 
ar-rahman,  and  the  women  allahomfte  or  bism.  Henna 
should  be  used  to  stain  or  dye  the  body  and  hair.  Bathing 
should  be  by  pouring,  not  by  plunging  in  a  tank.  A  mirror 
may  be  used  night  and  morning.  Perfumes,  especially  rose- 
water  and  attar,  are  strongly  recommended,  whether  in  the 
toilet,  or  for  a  corpse,  among  one*s  books  or  in  the  house  of 
God.  Garments  of  pure  white  are  to  be  preferred.  After 
white  which  corresponds  to  the  highest  spiritual  principle, 
colors  in  the  descending  scale  of  purity  are  yellow,  green  and 
red.^^  Silk,  ivory,  gold  ornaments  and  utensils  are  per- 
mitted. Doors  are  ordered  to  be  made  high,*®  and  the 
King  is  told  how  many  doors  to  have  in  his  palace  and 
surely  to  make  one  mirror-room.  The  rate  of  silver  to 
gold  is  fixed  at  1:10;  a  new  calendar  is  introduced  with 
new  names  for  days  and  months  and  a  new  script;  in- 
heritance and  divorce  laws  are  formulated.  A  new  styk 
of  salutation  is  enjoined;  men  are  to  say,  ** Allah  Akbar/' 
and  to  reply  "Allah  Azam/*  women,  **Allah  Abha**  and  to 
reply  *' Allah  Ajmal."  Traveling  is  only  permitted  for 
trade;  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  discouraged  as  im- 
profitable,  and  especially  of  foreign  and  dead  languages 
and  grammar.  The  study  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence 
and  logic  are  prohibited,  and  their  books  are  to  be  de* 
stroyed,  as  well  as  all  books  of  the  Moslems  except  the 
Koran.  On  the  other  hand  sciences  bearing  on  the  con- 
struction of  talismans  are  recommended  as  they  will  enable 
the  wearer  to  recognize  the  Manifestation,  The  six  names 
of  God  are  to  be  used  as  talismans. 


^  Index,  LXII,  Beynn  Person,  Vol.  it,  p.  41,  note  

**This  is  a  good  point  as  many  a  traveler  with  a  bniised  pate  can 

testify. 
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X.  Moral  Law 


Here  we  come  to  a  striking  feature  of  the  Bayan,~not 
only  the  absence  of  a  moral  code  but  even  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  precepts.  With  all  the  multiplicity  of  cere- 
monial rules  there  is  an  amazing  lack  of  enforcement  of 
right  conduct.  I  will  mention  all  I  have  found.  Children 
should  honor  their  parents.  They  should  not  be  maltreated, 
made  to  stand  till  weary  at  school  or  beaten,  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  play.  Animals  should  not  be  cruelly 
treated.  Gentleness  in  general  is  enjoined,  and  oppression 
and  the  injuring  or  enchaining  of  another  condemned. 
The  Gospel  command  to  love  one  another  and  the  Golden 
Rule  are  stated.  Carrying  arms,  except  in  the  Jihad,  is 
prohibited,  as  are  tobacco,  wine,*®  asafoetida,  opium  and 
all  drugs  except  in  the  industries.  Merchants  must  not 
read  each  others  correspondence  and  must  pay  their  debts. 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  moral  instruction.  I  do  not  find 
that  theft,  adultery,  murder,  lying,  profane  swearing,  false- 
oaths,  sin  and  guilt  are  mentioned  in  the  forty  pages  of 
Browne's  Index.  A  moral  system  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

Finally  regarding  the  family,  the  Bayan  announces 
no  great  principles.  Marriage  is  made  obligatory  on  alL 
The  wife  must  be  content  with  her  husband  and  love 
her  children.  The  parents  should  show  love  for  each 
other  before  the  children.  All  should  have  children  to 
continue  the  worshippers  of  God.  If  the  first  wife  is 
childless,  the  husband  can  take  another.  If  the  man  is 
powerless,  the  wife  must  leave  him  and  marry  another. 
A  believer  should  marry  only  a  believer.  One  who  becomes 
a  believer  should  separate  from  the  unbelieving  partner, 
or  if  one  perverts,  the  other  should  separate.  Divorce  is 
limited  as  to  its  rapidity,  but  not  as  to  its  cause.  If  they 
quarrel  or  are  incompatible,  they  may  separate.  They 
should  wait  19  Babi  months  (one  year)  before  remarry- 

*"The  prohibition  of  wine  appears  to  be  lest  absolute  than  in 
Islam,  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  i68p^  p.  501. 
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ing,  that  possibly  their  desire  for  each  other  may  return. 
Within  the  year  they  may  arrange  a  reconciliation  and 
19  days  afterwards  be  rexinited.  If  the  year  passes  the 
divorce  is  completed  and  both  may  remarry.  But  a  limit  is 
put.  The  man  may  not  divorce  his  wife  and  remarry 
more  than  19  times!  The  dowry »  which  is  paid  as  alimony 
in  case  of  divorce,  is  19  miscals  of  gold  ($300)  in  cities 
and  19  miscals  of  silver  in  villages.  Woman's  privileges 
are  but  slightly  enlarged,  notwithstanding  the  Bab  main- 
tained Kurrat'ul  Ayn  when  she  broke  through  the  con- 
ventionalities of  Islam.®^  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  of  Bahais  that  the  Bab  taught  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Women  may  not  go  on  pilgrimage,  but  may 
go  to  the  mosque  at  night.  In  the  mosques  a  special  place 
must  be  set  aside  for  the  women's  chairs.  Their  manner 
of  worship  is  prescribed.  They  are  excused  from  the 
offering  of  gold  more  than  once.  A  woman's  face  may 
be  looked  upon  by  the  members  of  the  family  in  which 
she  grows  up.  She  may  even  talk  with  a  man  outside  of 
her  household,  if  necessary,  but  "if  they  limit  themselves  to 
28  words,  it  is  better  for  the  woman  and  the  man/' 

Such  is  the  system  of  religion  which  lies  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  Bahaism — which  our  faddists  in  America  are  pro- 
pagating  as  a  new  universal  reHgion.  For,  with  little 
change,  Babism  is  Bahaism,  transferred  without  due  credit 
and  promulgated  by  Baha  Ullah  in  the  Kitab  ul  Akdas,  Do 
we  not  marvel  that  American  Bahais  can  see  in  the  Bab's 
books  and  system  the  "manTllous  wisdom  of  the  true 
prophet,  with  intuitive  power,  making  light  to  gleam  in  a 
dark  world/'  "with  remarkable  knowledge  of  science,  un- 
equaled  utterances,  marvellous  literary  power  as  the 
messenger  of  God'*P* 

Samuel  G.  Wilson, 

Tabriz,  Persia. 


** Professor  Browne  says:  "The  sermon  preached  at  Badasht  by 
Janab-1-Kuddus  lends  some  color  to  the  accusation  that  the  Babii 
advocated    communism    and    community    of    wives/* 

■^  Sec  Writer's  Bahaism  and  Us  Claims,  Revell  &  Co,,  New  York. 
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Ethics  and  Modem  Thought:     A   Theory  of  Theif  Relations.    The 
Deem  Lectures,  delivered  in  1913  at  New  York  University.    By 
Rudolph  Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Jena. 
Translated  from  the  German  Manuscript  by  Margaret  von  Seyde- 
witz.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons :    New  York  and  London :    The  Knick- 
erbocker Press.    1913.    Pp.  127.    $1.00  net 
These  lectures  on  ethics  were  delivered  before  the  War  and  before 
our  philosophical  teachers  had  left  the  study  and  the  lecture-hall  to 
enter  the  arena  of  international  politics.    While  intended  for  the  culti- 
vated lay  public  rather  than  for  the  professional  scholar,  the  lectures 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  essentials  of  Eucken's  philosophical  mes- 
sage.   We  find  in  them,  eloquently  expressed,  an  appreciation  of  the 
regenerating  power  of  Christianity  in  past  ages ;  a  close  approximation 
to  the  Christian  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  recognition  of  man's  inability 
to  reach  the  moral  ideal,  and  of  his  need  of  aid  from  a  source  higher 
than  himself ;  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  moral  needs  and  discords  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  with  an  admission  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modem  culture  to  meet  these  needs. 

Eucken  believes  that  the  ethical  systems  now  in  vogue  fail  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  Religious  Morality  is  too  mild  and  subjective 
and  lacks  sufficient  breadth  to  transform  the  whole  of  life.  The 
Morality  of  Reason  addresses  itself  to  the  select  few  and  has  too 
little  influence  upon  the  man  of  to-day.  The  Morality  of  Work  has 
inner  limitations;  men  become  only  parts  of  a  structure  and  nothing 
at  all  in  themselves,  and  civilization  develops  great  power  without  pro- 
viding for  its  moral  guidance.  Social  Morality  offers  strong  motives 
to  the  individual,  but  is  too  optimistic  in  its  conception  of  man,  too 
superficial  to  offer  a  foundation  for  morality  which  it  presupposes 
rather  than  creates.  In  his  search  for  an  ethical  principle  Eucken  has 
recourse  to  his  familiar  conception  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  a  compre- 
hensive whole  embracing  all  the  departments  of  man's  activity  such  as 
science  and  art,  and  inclusive  of  the  whole  of  human  society.  'The 
centre  of  life  and  its  ruling  motive  lie  in  man's  relation  to  a  superior 
spiritual  life,  which  is  at  the  root  of  his  own  being  and  yet  has  to  be 
acquired  by  his  own  action  and  effort."  The  duty  of  man  is  at  once  to 
discover  and  to  create  a  new  spiritual  world.  Just  how  the  "Spiritual 
Life"  is  related  to  the  God  of  religion  is  not  indicated  with  entire 
clearness  either  here  or  in  the  author's  larger  works. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Eucken's  proposed  system  of  ethics  has  close 
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aflfinities  with  religious  morality  and  the  morality  of  reason,  both  of 
which  it  was  designed  to  supplement  While  the  Spiritual  Life  i$ 
supposed  to  he  broader  than  religion,  including  the  domains  of  art  and 
science  and  industry,  it  is  recognized  that  *'it  is  a  loss  for  morality 
that  religion  no  longer  maintains  its  former  ruling  position";  and  the 
historical  instances  of  the  triumphs  of  morah'ty  are  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church:  **It  was  moral  earnestness  and  moral 
strength  that  were  above  all  instrumental  in  causing  early  Christianity 
to  overcome  the  pagan  world.  .  .  >  It  was  moral  energy  that  gave  the 
Reformation  its  power  to  advance  and  conquer,  while  the  soft  and 
beautiful  Renaissance  perished  because  it  lacked  morality.*'  Eucken 
belongs,  again,  with  the  Kantians  in  ethics  rather  than  with  the  utili- 
tarians. Utilitarianism,  he  believes^  does  not  change  its  character  by 
becoming  social  utilitarianism,  and  all  inner  values  are  destroyed  whcre^ 
the  sole  aim  of  life  is  to  provide  the  means  of  life. 

Eucken's  lectures  were,  not  inappropriately,  first  delivered   from  l^ 
church  pulpit,  and  In  tone  and  substance  they  are  sermons  upon  tic 
text,  "Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith/* 

Lincohi  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  JosifsoE. 

The  Soul  of  America,    By  Stanton  Coit.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1914. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fmd  four  hundred  pages  more  ftill  of  boti 
truth  and  error,  of  vision  and  utter  blindness.  The  book  is  more  sug* 
gestive  than  satisfying.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  nowhere  better 
•tated  than  in  the  concluding  sentence  .  .  ,  "We  must  attack  super- 
naturalistic  theories  of  the  spiritual  life,  for  the  hastening  of  the  King* 
dom  of  Righteousness,  without  denying  the  untold  benefit  which  the 
world  has  derived  from  the  spiritistic  religions  of  the  past"  The 
method  of  the  author  is  implied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation;  for 
not  only  would  he  not  deny  the  "benefit,"  but  would  borrow  the 
paraphernalia  and  about  all  else  that  is  incident  to  the  reality.  The 
book  is  really  an  attempt  to  read  a  superimposed  social  theory  into 
the  history  and  genius  of  America.  It  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  identifying  the  purely  academic  with  the  throbbing  actual*  The 
intellectual  conceit  of  the  author  in  the  earlier  chapters  is  unboimdcd. 

The  book  can  best  be  reviewed  from  the  back  cover  forward  as 
indeed  the  last  sections  were  written  first  and  the  earlier  parts  were 
afterthoughts.  Much  that  Doctor  Coit  has  to  say  of  .^.merica  falU  far 
short  of  an  adequate  interpretation.  That  our  author  is  londy  crcn 
among  his  own  humanistic  brethren  is  indicated  by  the  following 
(p.  ^^^^,  "I  have  given  this  elaborate  analysis  because,  as  it  seems  tome, 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  who  hold  my  fundamental  views 
In  regard  to  the  principles  of  ethics,  religion  and  politics  incline  to 
disbelieve  in  ritual  altogether."  This  is  no  small  matter  in  the  concep- 
tion of  things  in  the  book  as  it  has  taken  quite  a  hundred  pages  to 
discuss  'ritual'  and  it  is  declared  (p.  2^2)  that  in  refusing  to  naturalisia* 
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democracy,  and  national  idealism  a  system  of  signs  by  which  the  deep- 
est personal  responsibilities  of  social  life  might  be  announced  and  es- 
tablished among  the  many"  "they  are  unwittingly  robbing  humanism  of 
indispensable  organs."  Despite  the  crystalized  feeling  (p.  364)  that 
"nobody  must  wear  a  garment  which  shall  stand  to  the  commimity  as  a 
sign  that  he  who  wears  it  is  one  who  repudiates  supematuralism, 
miracles,  presumptions  of  an  aristocratic  priesthood,  and  the  like"» 
Doctor  Coit  would  have  the  propagandists  of  his  type  of  belief  (or 
rather  of  disbelief)  wear  a  garb  as  distinctive  as  that  of  the  Salvation 
Army  Workers  with  the  words  printed  on  their  caps  and  bonnets, 
"Democracy  in  Religion"  and  "The  Religion  of  Social  Justice"  and  he 
would  have  the  preacher  or  lecturer  wear  a  distinctive  robe.  Doctor 
Coit  does  not  disclose  in  the  many  pages  devoted  to  the  psychological 
aspect  of  the  situation,  the  real  explanation  which  is  that  the  less  a 
man  believes  the  more  likely  he  is  to  feel  the  need  of  being  identified  by 
something  distinctive  in  his  garb  or  maner,  just  as  many  a  man  in  high 
position  has  no  considerable  respect  for  himself  apart  from  his 
position  because  he  has  no  consciousness  of  power  within  himself,  nor 
does  he  feel  the  power  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  ought  to  be  the 
very  breath  of  his  life. 

The  discussion  of  the  "Drama  and  the  'Ritual"  and  of  the  "Ritual 
and  the  Fine  Arts"  is  interesting  but  far  from  enlightening.  In  the 
last  chapter,  devoted  to  "Democratic  Forms  of  Public  Worship"  we 
find  the  philosophy  of  our  author's  position.  Doctor  Coit  holds  that  the 
new  non-conformists,  that  is  the  humanists,  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  mere  logical  appeal  to  reason.  Doctor  Coit  would  have  the  appeal 
made  through  the  ritual.  He  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  most  of  the 
reformers  of  the  present  day  who  incline  to  discard  the  more  definitely 
and  deliberately  intellectual  and  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  emo- 
tional, the  experiential,  the  religiously  pragmatic,  in  fine,  as  in  this 
case  upon  ritual  rather  than  upon  reason  much  less  upon  revelation. 
The  remarkable  sale  of  the  book  would  seem  to  indicate  the  public 
taste  just  now,  else  it  is  because  the  title  is  misleading,  or  because 
there  are  so  many  now  ready  to  grasp  at  anything  which  even  suggests 
a  solution. 

In  the  heated  debate  in  the  Assembly  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
book  of  "Common  Worship"  was  approved,  Doctor  Henry  Van  Dyke 
distinguished  a  ritual  as  a  required  form  of  worship.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  protestants  would  agree  with  Doctor  Van  Dyke 
and  disagree  with  our  author.  Our  author  must,  however,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  use  "ritual"  as  a  voluntary  form  of  worship  if  he  is  to 
use  it  at  all. 

Doctor  Coifs  revolt  against  the  supematuralistic  is  not  because  it  is 
irrational  but  because  he  sees  that  it  at  least  recognizes,  if  not  empha- 
sizes, the  individualistic  and,  as  he  would  and  no  doubt  does  hold,  would 
be  destructive  of  the  socialistic.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  book  is 
sent  out  as  a  "constructive  essay  in  the  sociology  of  ReUgion."    The 
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revolt  against  the  unsocial  in  Religion  is  quite  in  order.  II  one  has 
experienced  the  suppression  of  religious  emotion,  and  the  **cxpulsive 
power"  of  a  vast  emptiness^  incident  to  being  the  only  worshipper  not 
in  an  official  robe,  in  a  regularly  appointed  service  in  a  great  Church  of 
England  cathedral^  then  one  will  readily  sympathize  with  any  reasonable 
attack  which  Doctor  Coit  or  any  one  else  might  make  on  the  unsocial 
in  religious  services.  The  too  common  failure  is  not  to  sec  that  one 
purpose  of  ritual  is  to  add  to  the  social  in  religious  service  by  enabling 
all  to  take  active  part.  Doctor  Coit  does  well  to  employ  all  tiic  power 
to  be  foimd  in  ritual  forms  in  the  humanistic  services.  To  recogai^ 
the  value  of  ritual  whether  in  gentile  or  Jewish  services  docs  not  mcAfl 
that  one  can  take  the  position  that  ritual  is  the  only  tiling  in  Christian- 
ity worth  saving  and  that  ritual  is  the  sufficient  explanation  of  Chri^ 
tianity  which  our  author  seems  to  assume.  At  all  events  he  is  very 
sure  that  the  humanistic  religion  can  not  be  made  a  "going"  reb'gion 
without  ritual 

This  book  is  special  pleading  for  the  two  volumes^  long  in  prepara- 
tion, and  published  since  this  book.  The  reviewer  has  examined  the 
newer  volumnes  which  constitute  a  Bible  for  the  humanbtic  religioiL 
It  is  the  belief  of  at  least  some  of  the  leaders  that  the  **Rdigioii  0! 
Science,  Democracy,  and  Personal  Responsibility  in  the  Service  of 
Humanity  must  become,  like  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Mohamnic- 
danism,  a  Religion  of  a  book/'  This  compilation  is  likened  to  the 
work  of  the  compilers  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  tlie  work  of  the 
editors  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  at  once  an  authority  and  a  manuil 
for  social  worship.  The  second  volume  takes  care  of  the  musical 
part  of  social  services.  Doctor  Coit  and  his  associates  arc  not  pioneers 
but  have  followed  Comte  who  renounced  faith  in  God  and  immortality 
and  deified  ideal  humanity  and  transformed  his  positive  philosophy  into 
a  cutt  of  humanity. 

So  much  for  the  end  aimed  at  and  the  chief  means  in  the  method  of 
procedure.  There  are  three  parts  in  the  book.  Part  One,  ^Religioa 
and  Nationality"  is  in  nine  chapters.  Part  Two»  "Christianity  to  be 
reinterpreted  in  the  Light  of  Science  and  American  Idealism"  h  ia 
fifteen  chapters.  Part  Three,  **Giristianity  to  be  Expressed  in  Sciai- 
tific  Language  and  Democratic  Symbol"  is  in  five  chapters.  Mach  of 
Parts  Two  and  Three  appeared  in  '^National  Idealism  and  a  State 
Church"  published  seven  years  earlier.  Part  Two  would  have  needed 
but  little  change*  Part  One  was  written  as  an  introduction  to  make 
Parts  Two  and  Three  seem  to  fit  American  conditions,  but  it  utterly 
fails.  In  attempting  to  show  how  to  conserve  American  Spiritual  Re- 
sources there  is  a  section  on  "America  the  Living  Church  of  All 
Americans,"  This  is  where  the  book  leads.  It  would  seem  all  btit, 
absurd  for  a  man  who  has  spent  the  major  part  of  his  adult  life  11 
Europe  to  attempt  to  interpret  America,  and  to  lead  it.  The  book 
academic  in  atmosphere  and  artificial  in  argument,  but  it  has  slain  ii 
thousands. 

Princeton,  M  /,  Chas.  M.  CximtAUL 
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The  Rediscovered  Universe  or  the  Power  of  Right  Thinking  and 
Righteous  Living.  By  Daniel  Conrad  Phillips.  Sherman,  French 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1914. 
The  reviewer  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  opening  statement  of 
the  Preface,  'This  book  was  never  planned".  The  author  was  fifty 
years  collecting  the  material  and  has  written  out  of  the  bitterness  of  a 
life  of  resentment  against  the  restraint  of  Christianity;  for  whatever 
be  the  direction  taken,  he  arrives  at  the  door  of  Christianity  with  a  big 
stick  in  his  hands.  There  is  much  smug  complacency  and  unpardonable 
conceit.  The  author  appears  to  think  himself  to  have  possessed  unusual 
acumen  and  from  the  days  of  lus  youth  to  have  known,  all  but 
intuitively,  the  errors  incident  to,  the  inherent  evils  of,  and  the  fraud 
perpetrated  in  all  religions  and  especially  in  Christianity.  Much  of 
his  criticism  might  be  well  characterized  in  the  language  he  uses  tn 
describing  others — 'The  fulmination  of  inflated  vanity,  irrelevant  and 
immature"  (279).  In  the  introduction  the  book  is  spoken  of  thus :  "Its 
pages  are  fearless,  full  with  positive  assertion,  regardless  though  human 
selfishness  be  stung  and  though  beliefs  entrenched  in  six  thousand 
years  of  imperious  dogmatism  be  rudely  reversed"  (V).  The  Bible 
is  described  thus,  "Its  history  was  a  recital  of  unremitting  crimes;  its 
descriptions  revolting;  its  ethics  an  offense  to  intellect,  a  shame  to 
refinement,  an  outrage  upon  modesty."  There  is  much  respect  for 
Jesus  and  for  John  the  Baptist  (p.  326)  but  all  the  message  of 
Jesus  is  eliminated  which  does  not  fit  with  the  author's  scheme.  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  taught  "self-assertiveness"  and  the  people  under  His 
teaching  to  have  "learned  to  hearken  back  to  Nature"  which  is  news 
to  most  of  us.  Tn  this  volume  it  is  only  political  demagogism  veneered 
with  religion  that  is  criticised,  a  religion  itself  a  debasing  idolatry 
reflected  from  ancient  heathenism"  (p.  316).  The  pulpit  is  the 
machine  of  worship,  and  worship  is  idolatry"  (331). 

The  book  is  not  philosophical  enough  in  its  phraseology  to  employ 
the  word  "Monism"  but  uses  the  word  "Nature"  to  account  for  every- 
thing. A  bit  of  history,  philosophy,  and  theology  or  any  one  of  the 
three  would  have  prevented  many  a  blunder  if  not  have  made  the  book 
impossible.  The  great  achievement  of  life  is  "Get  right  with  yourself." 
It  is  not  "Behold  the  lillies  haw  they  grow"  but  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you"  (p.  319).  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father  within 
Himself.  'Tor  aid,  retire  to  the  solitude  and  in  its  silence  commune 
with  the  infinite— the  Father  within  you"  (p.  314).  "Pray  to  your  own 
divinity  which  is  the  Father  within  you.  And  when  you  pray  retire  to 
a  cosy  room  (p.  316).  This  is  the  road  to  poise  and  power  and  to  the 
"Rediscovered  Universe." 

Of  the  twenty-eight  chapters  those  on  "Evolution,"  "Testament 
Building,"  "The  Reformation,"  and  'Thomas  Paine"  received  the 
greater  effort  We  arc  told  of  the  parallel  lines  in  the  lives  of  Jesus 
and  Paine,  and  a  line  is  quoted  from  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  to  describe 
Paine.    "Back  to  Nature  and  her  righteousness  is  our  only  slogan"* 
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(P-  59)-  Enough  has  been  presented  to  show  why  the  Chapter  on 
*'Christ"  exhausts  itself  in  less  than  two  pages.  Jesus  is  presented  as  an 
imitator  of  Gautama.  Surely  this  book  ought  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  uninformed.  The  reviewer  has  failed  to  find  in  these  pages 
"The  Power  of  Right  Thinking  and  Righteous  living/' 
Princeton,  N,  /,  Chas,   M.   Caktsall. 
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Die  Beicht  im  Zasammenhange  mit  der  sakraUn  Rechtspfitge  in  dif 

An  tike,     Ein    Beitrag  zur   niiheren    Kenntnis   kIeinastati$cfaH>rieQ- 

talischer  Kulte  der  Kaiserzcit.    Von  Frakz  Steikleitner,  Eh-,  phfl. 

Leipzig:      Kommissionsverlag    der    Dieterisch'schen    Verlagsbocb- 

handluiig,  Theodor  Wcicher.     1913,     8vo;  pp,  135. 

^'The    following   essay/'   says   the   author,    'Snoves   in   the    frontier 

region  between  philosophy  and  theology,  in  the  field  of  the  history  of 

religion." 

Hermann  Usener  and  his  school  have  led  the  way  to  the  study  ot 
the  problems  in  the  history  of  religion  presented  by  that  period  "when 
young  Christianity  entered  upon  its  victorious  course  in  the  slippery 
field  of  the  religious  syncretism  and  theocracy  of  vanishing  antiquity* 
and  introduced  into  the  history  of  mankind  a  completely  new  epoch  of 
its  spiritual  life/*  Franz  Cumont  in  his  great  Mithras-works  and*  after 
him,  Hugo  Hepding  in  his  studies  on  the  A ttis- worship,  have  shown  us 
how  to  illuminate  dark  subjects  by  collecting  the  scattered  matcnal 
from  every  quarter  and  subjecting  it  as  a  whole  to  intelligent  scrutiny* 
The  road  having  been  opened  by  such  competent  hands»  it  has  been 
diligently  walked  in ;  investigation  into  "the  chaos  of  ideas  and  religious 
usages  of  that  period  of  strong  religious  agitation"  has  been  pushed 
steadily  on.  We  need  recall  but  such  leading  names  as  A,  Dicterich, 
Anrich,  Reitzenstein,  Wendland,  and  the  essays  published  in  the  Archiv 
fur  Religionsufissenscftaft,  in  the  Religxonsgeschichiiiche  Versuchen  uni 
Vorarhelfen,  and,  in  part,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neuUstamentHche 
Wissensckaft  und  die  Kunde  des  Urchrisientums.  As  a  result  we  un* 
d  erst  and  as  never  before  the  vital  contact  in  which  the  world  of 
antiquity,  which  was  passing  away,  and  the  rising  world  of  Christianity 
stood  with  one  another ;  how  "the  two  worlds,  however  inimicably  they 
envisaged  one  another  and  bitterly  stnjggled  with  one  another,  were 
nevertheless  inseparably  bound  together'*;  how  "the  Qiristian  spirit 
liberated  from  Judaism,  formed  a  new  body  for  itself  out  of  tiic  me 
hers  of  dying  antiquity*  and  thus  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  the  religiou 
ness  of  the  Orient,  stamping  themselves  on  Christian  ideas  and  us 
won  new  life  for  themselves  and  lived  in  Christian  clothing**. 

When  we  remember,  however,  that  the  earliest  Christianity  gainc 
its  adherents  largely  from  the  lower  classes*  and  afterwards 
lis  bed    itself    preeminently   in   the    region    in    which   the   old   pop  a 
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religions  most  flourished,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  investigation 
of  the  process  of  the  Hellenization  of  Christianity,  the  study  of  the 
popular  religions  can  least  of  all  be  neglected.  "Along  with  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  Greece,  whose  usages  were  concentrated  in  the  Mys- 
teries, the  Oriental  religions  come  into  consideration,  and  not  least 
among  them  the  Phrygian  worship,  which  was  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  Asia-Minor,  and  whose  inscribed  and  sculptured  monuments 
are  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire."  In  these 
circumstances  it  has  seemed  to  the  author  eminently  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  popular  religious  ideas  and 
usages  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  cults.  As  a  contribution  to  that 
end,  he  has  selected  a  particular  element  in  their  religious  usages  for 
investigation,  the  institution  of  Confession.  "Whether  and  how  far 
this  sacrament  of  the  church  is  to  be  considered  an  inheritance  from 
old  Oriental  piety  and  beliefs  may  be  left  meanwhile  out  of  con- 
sideration. The  fact  is  that  this  cult-institution  existed  in  the  Oriental 
religions  which  strove  with  Christianity  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  and  everywhere  in  the  Roman  Empire  set  themselves  in  the 
longest  and  most  lasting  opposition  to  its  victory." 

The  material  for  his  investigation  Dr.  Steinleitner  finds  in  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Lydian  and  Phrygian  inscriptions  of  the  class  com- 
monly called  Votive  or  Expiatory  Inscriptions,  coming  from  the 
second  and  third  Christian  centuries,  supplemented  by  &ome  inscrip- 
tions from  Knidos  of  the  first  or  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
a  few  literary  notices.  This  material  he  gathers  together  from  all 
sources,  reprints,  and  re-edits  with  an  adequate  commentary.  This 
constitutes  the  first  part  of  his  work  (pp.  7-74).  The  second  part 
CpP*  75-123)  is  an  essay,  founded  on  this  collected  material,  on  'K^n- 
f ession  in  Antiquity".  This  essay  really  constitutes  a  very  interesting 
exposition  of  the  theology  of  the  inscriptions  and  gives  us  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  religious  ideas  which  ruled  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor  near  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  chap- 
ter treats  of  "the  relation  of  man  to  deity  in  the  Lydian-Phrygian 
religion";  the  second  of  "sin  and  punishment  according  to  the  Lydian 
and  Phrygian  Expiatory-Inscriptions";  the  third  of  "religious  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  Lydia  and  Karia";  the  fourth  of  "Confession  in 
the  cults  of  Asia  Minor";  while  the  fifth  adds  a  section  on  "a  con- 
fession in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  and  the  Isis-worship". 

When  Dr.  Steinleitner  comes  to  sum  up  at  the  end  (pp.  121  fF.),  the 
results  of  his  discussion  he  naturally  lays  his  stress  on  the  diief  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  a 
regular  institution  of  Confession  in  the  primitive  religion  of  Lydia  and 
Phnrgia,  "in  which  the  sinner  confessed  his  sin  before  the  priest  as  the 
representative  of  the  deity  in  order  to  propitiate  the  deity  and  thus  to 
become  free  from  sickness  and  want,  the  consequences  of  the  sin.** 
Other  elements  of  the  old  religion,  however,  interest  us  more:  most 
of  all  its  conception  of  deity  as  both  all-powerful  and  as  intimately 
concerned  with  human  life  in  all  its  manifestations.    "If  we  sum  tip 
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briefly  what  has  been  said,"  remarks  Dr,  Steinleitner  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  of  this  matter,  **the  religion  and  life  of  the  Ljdian 
and  Phrygian  people  in  its  lower  strata  appears  as  dominated  by  the 
belief  that  the  deity  is  the  absolute  lord  and  owner  of  His  wor» 
shipper,  but  no  ruthless  tyrant,  like,  say  Baal  in  the  Syrophocnician 
religion,  but  certainly  the  rvpavyo^  or  itvptos  and  yet  also  the  greatest 
benefactor  and  the  righteous  judge,  from  whose  hand  the  believ^er 
receives  blessing  and  calamity  as  a  child  receives  its  mother's  caresses 
and  its  father's  chastisements."  Dr.  Steinleitner  seems  to  consider  this 
conception  of  deity  one-sided  in  its  emphasis  on  the  power  and  all 
pervading  activity  of  God.  It  seems  to  us  a  conception  which  does 
great  credit  to  its  sharers. 

One  of  the  results  of  it  was  to  develop  a  series  of  epithets  for  the 
deity  which  expressed  its  power  and  rulership,  and  among  these 
epithets  Kvpwi  was  prominent  'The  title  rupio^t  which  meets  us  in  this 
inscription,**  says  Dr.  Steinleitner  on  one  occasion,  **is  a  divine  predi- 
cate, conceived  in  a  genuinely  Oriental  fashion  and  thorou^ly  intetli- 
gible  in  the  Eastern  world,  that  occurs  in  Thrace,  Asia  Minor.  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  that  found  also  its  way  into  the  religious  langi^age  of 
Christianity."  Christianity  did  not  derive  its  employment  of  icvpuK  ** 
an  epithet  of  God — or  as  a  standing  designation  of  Christ — from  the 
folk-religions  of  the  Orient:  it  is  well  to  know,  however,  that  the 
heathen  converts  to  Christtanity  could  tind  no  difikulty  in  catching  the 
high  implications  of  the  term  as  used  by  Christians. 

Another  result  of  this  conception  of  God  was  the  highly  super- 
naturalistic  coloring  given  by  it  to  the  whole  view  of  life.  *'A  fnnhcr 
characteristic  of  the  Lydian- Phrygian  religiousness  and  of  its  view  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  roan,**  writes  Dr.  Steinleitner,  **is  the 
belief  in  epiphanies  of  the  deity  in  which  the  deity  reveals  its  might 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  believers,  a  belief,  shared  no  doubt  with 
the  Lydians  and  Phrygians  by  other  stocks  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
notion  of  the  epiphany  of  a  god  or  demonic  being  is  primitive  Greek, 
and  was  possessed  also  by  other  peoples.  But  between  the  idea  and 
signi6cance  of  the  l7r«^avcta  of  the  deity  or  of  a  demon  in  the  popular 
belief  of  the  Greeks  and  divine  appearances  in  the  belief  and  con- 
ception of  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Orient,  this  difference 
exists-^that  the  appearance  of  the  deity  for  the  pious  oriental  on  the 
ground  of  his  belief  in  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  deity,  extend- 
ing to  all  situations  in  life,  and  of  its  constant  care  for  the  health 
of  his  soul,  which  shows  itself  in  atonements,  expiations  and  all  kinds 
of  asceticism,  means  not  only  a  betieficent  intrusion  into  the  life  of 
the  individual  or  the  establishment  of  a  community,  but  also  an 
experience  of  religion,  in  the  mystical  sense,  in  which  he  hVcs  and 
moves."  Dr.  Steinleitner  wishes,  it  h  true,  very  illegitimately  to  apply 
this  point  of  view  at  once  to  the  conversion  of  Paul  in  a  naturalistic 
psychological  explanation  of  the  supernatural  features  of  the  narrative. 
Paul  was  anything  but  a  cold  casuist,  like  his  Pharasaic  companions; 
his  religiously  readily  excitable  character^  his  Inward  faiths  ^ts  vital 
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mysticism  can  at  bottom  find  its  roots  only  in  the  Anatolian  inheritance 
of  the  former  tent- weaver  of  Tarsus.  We  must  consider  also  the  whole 
mystical  nature  of  the  Apostle:  he  experienced  other  ecstatic  condi- 
tions and  could  relate  "visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord".  "Out 
of  these  psychological  and  religious  foundations,  which  Paul  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  Anatolian  home  with  its  old  traditions 
of  visible  epiphanies  of  the  deity,  and  its  ever  new  experience  of  the 
iwdfUL^of  gods  and  demons  in  ecstacies  and  visions,  we  may  perhaps 
explain  his  experience  of  Christ  before  Damascus  as  an  ecstatic, 
visionary  occurrence."  But  even  such  a  bizarre  use  of  it  as  this  does 
not  destroy  the  value  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
fact  here  made  evident  that  "iin^vciais  in  this  religious  language 
the  terminus  technicus  for  a  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
deity,  in  order  to  help  its  worshippers  in  time  of  need  and  misfor- 
tune". When  Paul  speaks  of  the  glorious  epiphany  of  our  great  God 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Girist,  he  was  using  language  which  had  a  per- 
fectly determinate  meaning  for  his  readers. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  in  inscriptions  of  this  kind  the  only 
sins  which  are  mentioned  are  breaches  of  the  rules  of  the  cult,  by 
wliich  breaches  the  deity  is  supposed  to  be  offended,  and  it  may  not  be 
quite  justified  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  Lydian-Phrygians  had  no 
consciousness  of  distinctly  ethical  faults  as  sin.  There  is  a  tendency 
apparent  to  extend  the  responsibility  for  acts  of  sin  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual who  actually  commits  them  to  his  group ;  and  there  is  an  instance 
of  vicarious  satisfaction  for  a  fault— a  brother  undertaking  the  task 
for  a  sister.  There  is  even  an  instance  in  which  the  sin  appears  to 
be  carried  back  of  the  sinful  act  to  the  sinful  wish.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  get  little  help  to  the  tmderstanding  of  New  Testament 
language  from  this  section.  We  note  only  that  the  word  for  sinning 
is  a/AopravQ)  (oifiapria  occurs,  but  not  frequently).  We  lay  no  stress 
on  the  mention  of  an  "unpardonable  sin".  And  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves particularly  interested  in  the  treatment  of  sickness  (  do^cKoa)  as 
the  punishment  of  sin,  or  of  the  use  of  koXo^civ  and  KoXoats  with 
apparent  preference  for  the  notion  of  punishment. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  which  these  inscriptions  make  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  due  to  the  appearance  in  one 
of  them — perhaps  in  two  others— -of  the  term  Avrpovi  to  express  the 
means  by  which  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  a  fault  was 
secured  from  the  deity.  For  naturally  the  confession  of  the  fault 
to  the  priest  did  not  complete  the  making  of  satisfaction  for  it.  The 
climax  and  completion  of  the  expiatory  process  was  formed  rather  by 
the  erection  of  a  tablet  on  which  the  sin  and  its  punishments  with 
the  name  of  the  sinner  were  notified,  and  that  by  requirement  of  the  god. 
The  ordinary  expression  for  this  command  to  make  expiation  in 
the  Lydian  inscriptions  is  imCrjTtiy,  although  sometimes  dircurctv  also 
occurs.  In  the  case  of  the  particular  inscription  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, however,  we  read  Xvrpov  Kar  Iwirdyrp^  Miyvi  TvpcCvK^  mu  Au 
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'OyfjkjjviZ  KoX  rot«  a^v  avri^  $€oi%  The  interpreters  have  puzzled  them- 
selves over  this  Xvrpor  .  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Perdrizet  take  il 
in  the  sense  of  cv^  ;  Buresh  leaves  to  it  its  sense  of  **ransoiii"  but 
scarcely  knows  what  then  to  do  with  the  inscription.  Steinleitncr  with 
too  great  deference  to  A.  Deissmann,  as  we  think,  starts  with  the  idea 
of  the  price  of  emancipation  for  a  slave,  and  thinks  that  we  must  as- 
sume that  a  man  was  supposed  to  come  into  bondage  to  the  deity  by  UK 
and  required  to  be  ransomed  out  by  this  expiatory  offering,  Wc  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  travel  so  roundabout  a  pathway  to  so  simple 
a  conclusion.  Thtkvrpov  simply  indicates  the  expiatory  tablet  as  the 
price  paid  to  tlie  god  for  immunity  for  the  fault  committed.  And  thui 
w^e  have  before  us  a  special  use  of  Xvrpov^  parallel  to  the  special  mt 
of  it  which  Deissmann  has  so  fully  illustrated  as  the  emancipation-price 
of  slaves,  in  w^hich  it  is  used  as  the  immunity-price  of  faults  in  the 
service  of  deity.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  we  have  here  a  usage 
of  kvTpov  vei"y  closely  akin  to  the  sense  in  which  it  and  its  derivatives 
are  employed  in  the  New  Testament — in  our  Lord's  great  saying  in  Mk. 
X.  45p  Mt  XX.  28,  for  example,  and  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of 
'*Redemption".  When  we  read  for  example  in  Heb.  ix.  15  of  a  "ran- 
soming of  transgressions"  we  arc  moving  in  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  as  when  we  read  in  this  inscription:  "Artcmidorus  the  son  of 
Diodotus  and  Amia,  together  with  his  six  kinsmen^  knowing  and 
unknowing,  a  ransom  according  to  command,  to  Men  Tyrannns  and 
Zeus  Ogmeitus  and  the  Gods  with  him."  This  is  "a  ransom  of 
sifi'':  it  is  a  price  paid  (though  not  of  silver  or  gold)  by  means  ol 
which  is  obtained  "the  remission  of  sin"  (Eph.  i.  7,  CoL  i.  14). 
Frinceion,  Benjamin  B.  WARfiELa 

The  History  of  Religions.  By  George  Foot  Moore,  D,D^  LL.D*,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Religions  in  Harvard  University*  L 
China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  India,  Persia,  Greecc» 
Rome.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  8vo;  pp. 
xiv,  637. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  latest  issues  of  The  International  The- 
ological Library^  and  fully  sustains  the  standard  of  scholarship  set  by 
its  predecessors.  The  work  is  a  compendium  of  separate  studies  on 
the  different  religions  in  each  country  named  on  the  title-page.  A 
second  volume  is  promised  on  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohamme- 
danism. The  plan  of  the  treatise  embraces  the  religions  of  civilized 
peoples  only,  and  therefore  the  so-called  primitive  religions  are 
omitted. 

To  write  such  a  book  as  Professor  Moore  has  ^ven  us  is  a  larffc 
task.  No  one  w^riter  can  have  first-hand  information  on  so  many  re- 
ligions ;  he  is  compelled  to  base  his  statements  on  those  of  other  men 
who  are  the  original  investigators  in  each  individual  religion.  The 
author  frankly  admits  this,  but  points  out  that  a  work  of  this  character 
secures  unity  in  the  method  of  treatment  and  in  the  point  of  view  better 
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than  could  be  obtained  by  a  collection  of  independent  treatises  by 
different  authors — ^which  would  be  merely  a  series  of  monographs 
between  the  same  covers.  This  assertion  of  Professor  Moore  is 
doubtless  correct,  and  there  is  probably  no  man  in  America  who  could 
have  accomplished  such  a  task  better  than  he. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  in  our  judgment  if  the  author 
had  indulged  more  freely  in  references  to  well-recognized  authorities 
for  many  important  statements.  There  are  some  such  references  in  the 
volume,  but  it  would  probably  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  more 
numerous.  There  is  an  appendix  in  which  the  literature  pertaining  to 
each  particular  religion  is  admirably  presented,  but  this  does  not  alto- 
gether compensate  for  the  lack  of  references  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Professor  Moore  has  very  wisely  treated  the  different  religions  in 
a  broad  fashion  in  their  mUieu,  or,  as  he  expresses  it  himself : — ^"In  the 
presentation  of  the  several  religions,  the  endeavor  is  made,  as  far  as 
the  sources  permit,  to  show  their  relation  to  race  and  physical  en- 
vironment and  to  national  life  and  civilization,  to  trace  their  history, 
and  to  discover  the  causes  of  progress  and  decline  and  the  influences 
that  have  affected  them  from  without"  This  conception  of  his  task 
has  led  the  author  to  produce  a  book  not  only  more  accurate  in  its 
broad  presentations  of  the  religions,  but  more  lifelike  and  realistic. 

The  principle  of  division  in  the  classification  of  the  religions  is 
geographical, — ^that  is,  according  to  the  countries  in  which  the  religions 
have  firmly  established  themselves.  These  coimtries  are  named  on  the 
title-page,  already  given.  It  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  and  has 
some  advantages.  It  affords  for  example,  an  opportunity  to  describe 
the  influences  in  any  country  of  the  religions  on  each  other.  One  dis- 
advantage is  that  it  occasionally  breaks  up  the  unitary  treatment  of  a 
particular  religion  into  a  consideration  of  its  manifestations  in  differ- 
ent  lands,  and  does  this  occasionally  even  at  the  expense  of  chrono- 
logical sequence.  Thus  the  treatment  of  Buddhism  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  consideration  of  other  religions. 
The  Buddhism  of  Giina  is  first  studied,  then  that  of  Japan,  and 
finally  that  of  India;  although  Buddhism  was,  of  course,  introduced 
into  China  some  centuries  after  its  origin  in  India. 

The  religions  of  China  are  discussed  very  fully  under  the  heads  of 
The  Religion  of  the  State,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (Confucian- 
ism), Taoism,  The  Religion  of  the  Masses,  and  Buddhism.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  country  in  general  the  author  defines  as  a  union  of  nature 
worship  and  of  ancestor  worship,  the  latter  constituting  the  private 
religion  of  all  classes.  The  Emperor  himself  (when  there  was  one) 
offered  public  worship  for  the  entire  Empire.  Professor  Moore 
describes  minutely  the  celebrated  imperial  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  but  does 
not  draw  any  inference  as  to  whether  it  was  an  indication  of  a  primi- 
tive monotheism,  although  he  declares  that  "Heaven  is  in  the  ancient 
Chinese  religion  a  personal  god."  The  author  hesitates  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  religious  views  of  Confucius,  though  he  thinks  his 
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ethical  rationalism  was  not  incompatible  with  a  real  religious  faith-  An 
interesting  account  is  given  of  Nco-Confucianism,  which  is  dcdaned  to 
be  probably  not  so  much  materialistic  as  pantheistic.  The  treatment  of 
Chinese  Buddhism  is  not  very  extended,  though  probably  stiffident 
The  writer  studies  the  religions  of  Japan  in  two  chapters,  one  on 
Shinto,  the  other  on  Buddhism,  The  former  as  the  worship  of  the 
Ifods  of  nature  and  natural  forces  is  generally  supposed  not  to  have 
any  ethical  aspect,  but  Professor  Moore  thinks  it  must  be  credited 
with  some  kind  of  ethical  sanction.  There  is  a  full  account  of 
Japanese  Buddhism,  including  its  many  schools  or  sects.  The  religions 
of  Egypt  are  adequately  treated  in  chapters  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,  and  that  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  The 
history  of  Egypt  given  in  connection  with  this  is  excellent.  For  some 
reason  the  religions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  not  quite  as  much 
space  as  some  would  have  desired.  There  is  an  admirable  discussion 
of  the  religions  of  India  in  four  chapters^  viz.,  the  Religion  of  the 
Veda,  the  Great  Heresies,  the  Philosophical  Systems*  and  Hinduism. 
In  the  Rig- Veda,  Professor  Moore  declares,  the  gods  arc  in  the  roain 
great  powers  of  nature,  but  nevertheless  the  following  striking  state- 
ment is  made  as  to  a  potential  monotheism:  *'It  is,  however,  not  the 
varying  forms  these  speculations  take  that  here  concern  us,  but  the 
fact  that  in  many,  and  to  our  feeling  often  grotesque,  forms,  the  poets 
and  thinkers  of  this  period  are  struggling  to  express  mythologically,  the- 
ologically, or  metaphysically,  after  their  ability,  the  idea  that  at  the 
origin  of  all  things,  before  heaven  and  air  and  earth,  above  the  whole 
pantheon  of  nature  deities,  there  is  one  ground  of  being — one  god. 
some  would  say,  and  call  him  creator;  to  others  it  is  the  nameless  One. 
The  antecedents  of  monotheism,  pantheism,  monism  lie  crossed  and 
tangled  in  these  early  ventures  at  the  riddle  of  the  universe,**  (pw 
271).  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  religion  of  the  Jains,  and  its 
similarity  to  Buddhism  is  recognized.  The  author  states  at  this  point 
a  fact  about  Jainism  which  is  paralleled  in  other  religions:  **Thc 
primitive  atheism  of  the  sect  did  not  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the 
masses  and  the  veneration  of  the  founder  grew  in  the  course  of  time 
into  a  worship/'  The  account  of  Buddhism  in  India  is  quite  concise,  but 
nevertheless  most  excellent.  Professor  Moore  thinks  that  Nirvana 
could  be  attained  in  this  life,  and  exhibits  clearly  Buddha's  agnosticism 
as  to  life  after  death,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and 
other  religious  tenets.  The  presentation  of  the  philosophical  systems  of 
India  is  perhaps  too  meager  to  be  of  great  lvalue.  The  treatment  of 
Zoroastrianism  impresses  us  as  especially  good.  The  religions  of  the 
Greeks  are  considered  under  chapters  headed;  Religion  in  Early 
Oreece,  From  the  Age  of  Colonization  to  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,  and  Later  Greek  Philosophy,  These  chapters, 
especially  the  one  on  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  we  have  found  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  entire  ^work.  The  relation  to  religion  of  later 
Greek  philosophy  from  Epicureanism  to  Neoplatonism  is  well  presented. 
The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the   religions  of  the  Ri 
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first  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  then  Religion  under  the  Empire. 
These  religions  are  very  fully  treated,  and  many  of  the  topics,  e^,,  the 
Mysteries,  are  presented  in  an  attractive  way. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  work  of  Professor  Moore  bearing  directly 
on  the  science  or  the  philosophy  of  religion  since  the  subject  did  not 
call  for  it,  but  the  material  here  presented  will  serve,  as  in  all  similar 
works,  as  the  basis  for  these  other  studies.  It  is  of  interest  perhaps  to 
note  that  one  of  Professor  Moore's  Harvard  colleagues,  Professor 
Toy,  has  published  synchronously  with  this  volume  a  History  of  Re- 
ligion. The  latter,  of  course,  can  be  successfully  written  only  after 
such  a  study  as  the  one  before  us — as  well,  we  may  add,  as  after  the 
investigation  of  the  so-called  primitive  religions  likewise. 

Because  of  its  conciseness  of  treatment  this  work  is  not  easy 
reading.  We  do  not  know  any  volume  on  the  subject  in  which  so 
much  information  is  packed  into  so  small  a  space.  It  is  as  a  rule, 
however,  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  should  be  invaluable  to  all 
students  of  the  religions  that  are  treated. 

An  excellent  index  enables  the  reader  to  study  special  religious 
doctrines  topically,  or  in  cross-sections  through  the  different  religions; 
as  for  example  pantheism,  incarnation,  resurrection,  retribution  after 
death,  etc. 

Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson. 

McCormick  Theological  Semitutry, 

The  Facts  of  Life  in  Relation  to  Faith,  by  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  D.D., 
New  York  and  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1914.  8vo ;  pp. 
x-294. 

This  work  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  well  and  favorably  known. 
The  Fact  of  Christ.  Through  the  correspondence  which  this  earlier 
work  brought  to  the  author,  many  difficulties  were  presented  to  him  by 
perplexed  minds,  and  the  present  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  an  answer 
to  these  inquiries.  Dr.  Simpson  considers  Christian  faith  as  standing 
not  only  amid  the  facts  of  life,  but  as  facing  those  facts  especially 
that  are  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  it.  An  introductory  chapter 
treats  of  The  Creed  of  Experience  as  the  Christian  makes  proof  of  it, 
and  rightly  regards  this  as  the  best  test  of  truth  and  reality.  The 
great  facts  of  life  which  cause  every  thinking  man  perplexity  are: 
The  Indifferent  World,  (i.e.,  indifferent  to  ethical  and  religious  ideals)  ; 
The  Problem  of  Pain;  The  Atheistic  Fact  (sin);  The  Reality  of 
Christ  (which  is  taken  as  a  fact  of  life)  ;  The  Claim  of  Humanism 
(whether  its  claim  to  be  the  real  and  rich  way  of  living  over  against 
the  (^iristian  life  is  true)  ;  The  Veto  of  Death ;  The  Comment  of  Today 
(the  verdict  of  the  centuries  on  the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  is  handling  the  world-old  problems  which 
have  perplexed  the  human  mind,  distressed  the  human  conscience,  and 
been  a  trial  to  Christian  faith.  These  problems  are  treated  by  Dr. 
Simpson  in  a  very  simple  yet  helpful  manner,  and  the  book  should  be 
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of  service  to  every  soul  that  finds  itself  facing  these  difficulties.    We 
cordially  commend  the  work  to  this  class  of  readers. 

Benjamin  Lewis  Hobsox. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 


James  St.'llkeie,  D. 


.D.,    author 
New  York  and 


Christian  Psychology,    By  the 

"The  Life  of  Christ",  "The  Life  of  St.  Paul",  etc. 
London:    Hodder  and  Sloughton.    8vo;  pg*  28L 

The  third  series  of  lectures  on  *'The  James  Sprunt  Foundation"  is 
presented  in  this  volume.  The  lectures  were  given  before  The  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  foundation,  they  are  now  published. 

They  are  not  a  treatise  on  general  psychology.  Neither  do  they  dis- 
cuss the  psychology,  either  of  religion  in  general  or  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  particular.  Nor  yet  do  they  deal  with  the  difficult  subject  of 
Biblical  Psychology.  On  the  contrary,  their  aim  is  the  almost  tmique 
one,  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  psychology  to  Christianity,  to  indicate 
the  ways  in  which  the  science  of  psychology  can  help  the  propagatioa 
of  Christianity  and  especially  the  development  of  the  Christian  life. 

This  is  done  in  a  succession  of  lectures  or  chapters  entitled  "From 
Individuality  to  Personality";  **Body,  Soul  and  Spirit**;  'The  Five 
Senses";  '*The  Memory";  "The  Imagination";  **Habit";  *Thc  Reason**; 
"The  Heart";  *The  Will";  "The  Conscience."  Two  very  valuable 
appendices  close  the  book;  one,  on  *The  Temperaments";  the  other,  by 
Prof.  C.  A.  Beck  with,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  on  "Psychology  and  Evan- 
gelism." 

These  lectures  are  in  the  author's  well  known  style  which,  as  regards 
simplicity,  clearness,  strength  and,  above  all,  winsomeness  and  grace, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  take  up  the  book  is  to  read  it  through ; 
and  to  read  it  through  is  to  comprehend,  to  appreciate,  to  remember  and 
to  apply  it  Few,  indeed,  arc  the  writers  who  have  Dr.  Stalker's  gift  of 
style. 

He  does  not  claim  to  be  a  professional  psychologist,  and  he  never 
parades  his  learning.  Yet  he  cannot  conceal  his  familiar it>'  with  all 
that  is  valuable  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  psychology,  and  his 
expression  is  so  perspicuous  because  of  the  vast  mass  of  digested 
learning  out  of  which  he  writes. 

Here  and  there  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him,  as  when  he  holds 
that  the  Bible  in  speaking  of  man  as  "composed  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit"  advocates  a  trichotomy  rather  than  a  dichotomy;  but  even  then* 
and  perhaps  specially  then,  we  recognize  the  fruitfulness  and  the  truth 
of  the  interpretation  which  he  bases  on  the  division. 

When  evcr>^hing  h  excellent  it  is  hard  to  discriminate.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  refer  to  the  chapters  on  *The  Heart,"  "The  Will,"  and  "Til* 
Conscience"  as  of  very  striking  value. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Dr,  Stalker  does  not,  like  most  of 
the  psychologists  of  religion,  try  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  tht 
Christian  life  as  only  psychological  and  so  necessary  processes.    On 
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the  contrary,  he  holds  most  decidedly,  that  these  phenomena  presup- 
pose the  supernatural  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion; 
that  human  consciousness  is  not  simply  a  stream  of  expression,  but  that 
this  expression  postulates  a  substantial  soul;  and  that  while  the  force 
of  habit,  especially  in  the  old,  is  practically  omnipotent,  it  may  be 
overcome,  even  in  the  old,  by  the  real  omnipotence  of  divine  grace :  and 
none  of  his  discussions  are  so  illuminating  and  convincing  probably  as 
those  in  which  he  illustrates  and  vindicates  these  positions.  It  is 
particularly  at  these  points  that  he  makes  a  genuine  contribution  to 
psychology  itself. 

In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Stalker  remarks  that  ''it  has  long  been  his  con- 
viction that  much  more  use  than  is  common  might  be  made  by  preachers 
of  the  materials  furnished  to  them  at  college."  The  book  that  we 
have  been  reviewing  is  meant  to  be  a  proof  of  this,  and  it  is  so  cogent  a 
proof  that  we  are  constrained  to  ask  him  if  he  will  not  go  on  and  give 
us  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind. 

Princeton,  N.  /.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Studien  sur  Geschichte  des  neueren  Protestantistnus,  herausgegeben  von 
Lie.  Dr.  Heinrich  Hoffmann  und  Prof.  Lie.  Leopold  Zscharnack. 

9  Heft.  Spinozas  Stellung  zur  Religion.  Eine  Untersuchung  auf  der 
Grundlage  des  theologisch-politischcn  Traktats.  Nebst  einem  Anhang: 
Spinoza  in  England  (1670-1750).  Von  Dr.  Georg  Bohrmann.  Verlag 
von  Alfred  Topelmann  vormals  J.  Ricker.  Giessen.  1914.  S.  I-84. 
M.  240. 

4  Quellenheft.  John  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (Ver- 
niinftigkeit  des  Biblischen  Christentums)  1695.  Uebersetzt  von  Prof. 
Dr.  C.  Winckler  in  Berlin.  Mit  einer  Einleitung  herausgegeben  von 
Prof.  Lie.  Leopold  Zscharnack.    Idem.  S.  I-LXVI,  1-140.  M.  5. 

The  series  of  which  these  two  volumes  form  part,  is  intended  to 
afford  material  for  use  in  seminar  work  in  systematic  theology.  The 
first  mentioned  is  an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  presentation  of 
the  religious  views  of  Spinoza  as  contained  in  the  Tractatus  theologicO" 
politicus  first  published  anonymously  in  1670.  Spinoza's  attitude  to- 
wards religion  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  The  Ethics 
presents  him  as  a  pantheist  who  denies  revelation;  his  letters  reveal 
a  deep  respect  for  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  Which  is  the  true  Spinoza? 
Dr.  Bohrman  decides  the  question  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  Tractatus  with  the  result  that  Spinoza  is  found  to 
occupy  the  usual  rationalistic  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  revela- 
tion. In  things  outward  the  church  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
state ;  in  things  inward  the  individual's  piety  must  not  be  disturbed.  The 
Bible  (here  Spinoza  confines  himself  to  the  Old  Testament)  must  be 
subjected  to  a  thoroughgoing  historical  criticism  before  being  accepted. 
The  foundation  of  revelation  is  not  reason  but  imagination.  Its  certi- 
tude is  therefore,  merely  moral.  It  does  not  yield  theoretical  knowl- 
edge but  practical.  Christ  is  the  man  in  whom  God  has  revealed  his 
plan  of  salvation ;  he  is  therefore  more  than  a  prophet    Miracles  as  a 
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basis  of  faith  are  an  asylum  ignorandae.  There  is  Dothing  spedlflf 
new  in  this  presentation  of  Spinoza's  religious  attitude,  but  it  b  pot 
into  clear  and  convenient  form  and  if  accompanied  by  the  reading  of 
the  Tractattu  would  shed  great  light  on  much  of  the  present  d*y 
rationalizing  criticism  of  Christianity.  The  appendix  contains  an  ift* 
teresting  account  of  the  English  hostility  to  Spinoza  during  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries,  a  hostility  that  did  not  abate  until  the  tinic  ol 
Coleridge  (1772-1834)* 

The  other  volume  is  a  source  book.  During  the  Winter  Semester  of 
X911-1912,  in  Berlin,  the  editor  used  "The  Reasonableness  of  Qiristi* 
anity"  together  with  Locke's  *'Essay",  Book  I  and  IV,  as  Biatertal  for 
seminar  work  and  found  abundant  material  for  dtscus^on  in  die 
problems  historicali  philosophical,  and  dogmatic,  there  presented.  TSie 
translation  is  of  course  intended  for  German  students,  but  the  intro- 
duction, containing  an  analysis  of  the  argument  of  the  treattse,  its 
relation  to  Locke's  other  writings,  its  rationaUstic  tendeii<7»  Locfce*! 
religious  attitude,  etc.,  will  be  found  profitable  reading  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  genesis  of  the  *'newer"  Protestantism. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa,  Geobge  Johksok. 


Mind  and  Spirit,  A  Study  in  Psychology.  By  Thomas  Kibbt  Davis, 
D,D.    Boston,  Sherman,  French  81  Co.,  1914.    Pp.  VI,  1-115.    $L 

This  book,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1850  now  in  his  Sgtij 
year,  explains  and  defends  the  conviction  that  not  '*racntaUty^  which 
man  shares  with  many  of  the  animals,  but  "spirituality^"  imparted  to 
those  who  hear  the  Gospel,  believe  it,  and  receive  the  Saviour,  is  man's 
most  important  endowment  The  opening  chapter  is  autobiographical 
telling  how  Dr.  Davis,  while  a  student  at  Yale  in  the  40's,  influenced  bj 
Dr.  Channtng,  lost  his  faith  in  evangelical  Christianity  and  how  he  woo 
it  back  again.  In  successive  chapters  he  then  explains  his  views  of 
Revelation:  a  restatement  of  the  usual  reasons  for  holding  the  BiWc 
to  be  authoritative:  the  "True  Psychology"  that  man  according  to  tilt 
New  Testament  is  composed  of  Body.  Mind,  and  Spirit,  and  that  most 
of  the  evil  in  the  Church  and  out  comes  from  the  undue  tise  of  mind; 
the  Second  Birth  and  the  New  Life;  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise.  like 
the  ancient  hero,  Dr.  Davis  ferrum  ctngitur  ac  densos  fertwr  m  hosUs, 
His  attack  is  fearless  but  he  is  at  his  best  not  when  he  defends  the 
faith  but  when  be  commends  it 

Lincoln  University,  Pa,  George  Johnsox* 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 
The  ideals  of  the  Prophets,  Sermons  by  the  late  S.  It  Dftivar,  DJ}^ 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Together  with  a  Bibliography  of  his  Published  Writings,  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1915.  8vo;  pp.  xii.  239. 
**Before  his  death  on  the  a6th  of  February,  1914,  Dr.  Dri%'er  lelt 
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instructions  that  a  volume  of  his  sermons  should  be  published,  and 
even  chose  a  certain  number  for  the  purpose."  His  "own  selection  lias 
been  considerably  enlarged  with  a  view  to  forming  a  group,  both  rep- 
resentative of  his  ordinary  teaching  and  connected  together  by  a  cer- 
tain unity  of  subject  and  treatment"  "He  took  a  special  delight  in 
preaching  about  the  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  accordingly 
most  of  these  sermons  will  be  found  to  bear  on  this  topic.  All  of 
them  were  delivered  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  a  Canon  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew; he  was  never  connected  with  any  other  church;  so  that  the 
present  volume  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
tiiirty^wo  years'  ministry  there,  from  1882  to  1914"  (Preface,  p.  vii. 
by  G.  A.  €[ooke]). 

The  twenty  sermons  which  make  up  the  volume  are  academic;  being 
addressed  to  the  intellect  without  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  with  no 
attempt  to  lead  men  to  action,  though  not  without  "application".  They 
are  expositions  of  great  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Too  often  in 
past  times  these  texts  have  been  wrested  from  their  setting  and  inter- 
preted as  though  their  primary  reference  is  to  Christ  It  is  the  evi- 
dent purpose,  and  the  laudable  endeavor,  of  Dr.  Driver  to  rescue  these 
great  passages  from  abuse  and  recover  their  true  exegesis.  And  he 
has  good  success.  In  clear  language  and  straightforward  ma;nner  he 
gives  his  exposition ;  an  exposition  which  will  command  respect,  and  in 
the  large  will  be  recognized  as  indubitably  correct 

"One  point  in  particular  Dr.  Driver  frequently  discusses  in  these 
sermons — ^the  fulfilment  of  prophecy"  (Preface,  p.  viii) ;  and  in  doing 
so  he  constantly  alludes  to  a  lack  of  correspondence  between  the 
details  of  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment,  between  the  prophet's  expec- 
tation and  the  acttial  event  For  example,  in  Dr.  Driver's  opinion  the 
author  of  Is.  xxxv.  expected  that  a  highway  would  be  made  through 
the  desert  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  exiles  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
an  avenue  shaded  by  stately  trees,  with  cool  water  gushing  forth  at 
intervals  by  the  wayside  "for  the  refreshment  of  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  as  they  journeyed  homeward  (p.  83  f.;  and  on  passages  in 
Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  p.  86).  Such  is  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  part  of  the 
prophecy  contained  in  Is.  xxxv.  But  on  extending  this  method  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  prophecy  and  to  kindred  prophecies  strange 
results  follow.  It  then  appears  that  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  are  suf- 
fering from  grievous  bodily  defects  and  from  harsh  imprisonment ;  they 
are  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  and  are  in  bonds  and  languish  in  a  dark 
dungeon  (vs.  5  f.;  xlii.  7;  xlix.  9;  Ixi.  i) ;  but  the  prophet  expects  that 
they  shall  recover  sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  the  use  of  their  limbs; 
the  chains  shall  be  stricken  from  them  and  the  doors  of  the  prison-house 
opened ;  and  a  highway  shall  be  made  in  the  desert,  every  valley  being 
exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill  made  low,  in  order  that  the 
road  may  be  level  (xl.  3  f.).  Then  in  the  latter  days  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
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shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  (iL  2) ;  and  shall  become^  as  Ryylcid 
thought  it  would,  a  very  high  mountain^  with  the  city  and  temple  on  it* 
summit  (£zek.  xl.  2  ff.) ;  and  from  under  the  eastern  threshold  of  the 
temple  a  stream  of  water  shall  issue,  which  at  the  distance  of  Hiteai 
hundred  feet  is  ankle-deep,  at  three  thousand  feet  has  become  knee- 
deep,  at  forty-five  hundred  feet  waist-deep,  and  at  six  thousand  feet  b 
unfordable  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1-5;  cp.  Zech.  xiv.  8).  But  as  for  the 
neighboring  country  of  Edom,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  bitter  fod 
of  Israel,  the  prophet  expected  that  its  streams  would  be  turned  into 
pitch,  and  its  dust  into  brimstone^  and  its  ground  would  become  buni- 
ing  pitch,  never  quenched  by  day  or  nigrht,  its  smoke  ascending  forevef 
(Is.  xxxiv.  SKii).  Such  is  the  expectation  of  prophets,  if  the  literal 
interpretation  of  chapter  xxxv,  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  consistently 
applied  throughout  that  chapter  and  to  other  passages  similar  in 
theme.  It  is  incredible  that  the  prophets  had  such  a  crude  coiicc|>^ 
tion  of  the  glory  of  Zion  and  the  shame  of  its  foes.  Nevertheless  inter- 
preters have  not  hesitated  to  place  such  a  meaning  on  passages  like 
the  opening  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  And  when  one 
calls  to  mind  the  convulsion  of  nature,  physically  possible  of  course; 
which  has  been  suggested  to  elevate  mount  Zion  until  it  overtops 
all  other  mountains  of  the  world,  then  one  can  indeed  conceive  of 
interpreters  in  this  manner  despoiling  the  glowing  prophecies  of  their 
poetry  and  demanding  a  fulfilment  which  would  make  the  hills  in 
amazed  delight  leap  about  like  lambs  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fortst 
clap  their  hands  in  glee.  It  would  be  well  for  expounders  to  remem- 
ber that  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  highway  from  Assyria  for  the 
remnant  of  Jehovah's  people,  like  as  there  was  for  Israel  in  the  day 
tliat  he  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Is.  xi,  16),  the  prophet 
has  mainly  in  mind  for  the  moment  how  God  in  his  providence  opened 
a  passage  through  the  arm  of  the  Egyptian  sea  at  the  time  of  bii 
people's  dire  need  (Ex.  xiv.  21) ;  but  the  history,  so  familiar  to  the 
prophet  and  his  people,  taught  them  all  that,  though  the  Lord  did 
lead  them,  yet  the  entire  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was  beset  with 
terrors  and  hardships  and  enemies.  And  when  the  prophet  declares 
that  there  shall  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assjiia,  and  adds  that 
the  Egyptians  shall  worship  as  the  Assyrians;  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
be  Jehovah's  people,  and  the  Assyrians  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
Israel  his  inheritance  (Is.  xix.  53  ffj,  the  prophet  is  not  foretelling 
the  continuance  of  the  roads  that  already  connected  the  two  countries, 
nor  of  the  construction  of  yet  another,  but  is  merely  announcing  the 
change  from  present  enmity  and  exclusion  to  easy  communication  from 
one  nation  to  the  other,  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  Jehovah*s  people. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  in  words  already  cited,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  is  frequently  discussed  in  these  pages.  But  the  volume  is 
not  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  does  not  profess  to  be.  The  sermons 
are  fugitive  discourses,  not  even  collected  by  Dr.  Driver  himself,  and 
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do  not  include  all  the  great  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bring 
out  the  various  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  The  discus- 
sion is  necessarily  fragmentary.  And  these  fragments  must  be  gathered 
up,  taken  from  their  setting  sometimes,  and  supplemented,  if  one 
would  even  begin  to  understand  the  prophets  of  Israel  aright  It 
may  be  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Driver  asserts,  that  the  anticipations  and 
expectations  of  the  prophets  have  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  exactly 
realized  (pp.  6,  8g,  et  passim)  ;  but  even  so  that  is  apart  from  the 
essential  facts.  It  is  an  irrelevant  matter.  The  outstanding  fact  is 
that  although  the  prophecies  of  the  glory  of  Zion  were  n  t  fulfilled 
immediately,  but  the  years  passed  by  and  all  things  continued  as 
they  were,  though  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  history  was  not  reached 
so  soon  as  the  crisis  was  passed  ^hich  the  nation  was  facing  (p.  88), 
though  the  exiles  did  not  return  from  Babylonia  over  an  avenue  miracu- 
lously leveled  for  them  through  the  desert,  and  promises  were  not 
always  "realized  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed"  (p.  147), 
yet  the  prophets  themselves,  their  successors,  and  the  godly  Israelites 
generally  never  thought  that  the  event  disproved  the  prophecy,  and 
never  lost  confidence  in  him  who  had  uttered  it.  They  preserved  the 
predictions  as  the  word  of  God,  and  nourished  their  souls  upon  them 
in  firm  faith  in  their  trustworthiness.  Evidently  from  the  first  they 
knew  the  manner  of  prophecy  and  understood  that  i.  The  prophets 
"write  often  as  poets"  (p.  87),  and  (i)  there  "are  cases  in  which  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  they  are  using  figurative  language"  (p.  89). 
It  is  the  truths  underlying  the  figures  upon  which  we  must  concentrate 
our  attention,  if  we  would  tmderstand  aright  such  prophetic  passages 
as  Is.  ii.  2  f.;  xix..  23;  xxv.  6;  Ivi.  7  (p.  147  f.).  A  striking  example, 
not  alluded  to  in  these  sermons  is  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
where  the  Israelites  in  exile  are  pictured  as  dead,  buried  in  Babylonia 
or  their  bones  lying  scattered  unburied  on  the  great  plain  (Ezek. 
xxxvii).  But  God  will  cause  the  bones  to  come  together,  lay  sinews 
and  bring  flesh  upon  them,  cover  them  with  skin,  and  put  breath  in 
the  bodies  and  make  them  live  and  stand  upon  their  feet  (vs.  6-10)  ;  and 
God  will  open  the  graves  and  cause  the  dead  to  come  forth,  and  will 
put  his  Spirit  (or  breath)  in  them,  and  they  shall  live  and  be  brought 
into  their  own  land  (vs.  12  ff.).  (2)  The  prophets  employ  types  and 
symbols  and  emblems.  Sometimes  "Egypt  or  Assyria,  Tyre  or  Philis- 
tia,  are  not  named  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  representative  of  the 
heathen  world  generally"  (p.  148).  The  actual  Zion  "was  the  prototype 
of  a  wider  and  greater  community  of  the  future"  (p.  146).  And  (3) 
the  prophets  "construct  ideals"  (p.  87).  "Zechariah's  ideal  picture 
[of  the  coming  king]  is  modelled  upon  the  life  and  doings  of  the 
Israelite  king:  and  in  so  far  as  Christ  was  not  such  a  king  literally 
as  David  and  Solomon  were,  an  agreement  in  every  detail  is  more 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect"  (p.  161).  In  the  same  manner  the 
psalmists,  for  example  in  Pss.  xlv.  and  Ixxii.,  set  forth  the  glory  of 
the  coming  King  of  Israel  by  ascribing  to  him  all  qualities  of  mind 
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and  grandeur  of  court  and  tokens  of  wide  dommion  which  maik 
royal  greatness  at  that  period  of  history.  The  best  amd  highest  that 
can  be  conceived  regarding  a  king  will  be  true  of  him.  Universal  sway 
is  expressed  by  naming  as  tributary  the  peoples  of  the  geographical 
districts*  or  the  remotest  of  them,  into  which  the  world  tn  that  age 
was  divided,  "The  great  ideals  of  the  prophets  ,  .  ,  must  be  read,  and 
interpreted,  as  ideals:  the  imaginative  form  in  which  the  profihets^ 
thoughts  and  aspirations  [under  the  "influence  of  the  Spirit"]  are  set 
forth  must  be  recognized  as  such,  and  not  regarded  as  necessarily,  in  all 
its  details,  a  prediction  of  the  future"  (p.  91).  2.  The  pictures  of  the 
future  are  frequently  drawn  upon  the  canvas  without  perspective.  The 
events  depicted  appear  together,  their  relation  to  each  other  in  time  not 
being  indicated  or  being  revealed  merely  as  successive.  Often  i 
prophecy  is  like  a  constellation  in  the  sky,  in  which  the  t)eholder  lees 
the  constituent  stars  as  though  they  were  set  in  the  same  plane,  all  at  as 
equal  distance  from  him,  whereas  he  is  looking  through  a  vista  of 
shining  suns.  Perhaps  an  example  is  Is.  x.  25;  xi.  i»  i<v  11  f.  It  nay 
be  that  *'the  prophets  foreshortened  the  future",  if  by  that  statefncsl 
one  means  that  "they  did  not  realize  the  length  of  period  which  most 
elapse  before  corrupt  human  nature  could  be  so  transfonned  as  to 
constitute  a  perfect  or  ideal  society".  Perhaps  they  conceived  the 
Messianic  age  as  beginning  immediately  after  the  troubles  were  past 
to  which  the  nation  in  their  own  time  was  exposed  (p,  172),  What- 
ever their  '^anticipations"  were,  it  was  their  common  practice  to  speik 
quite  indefinitely,  and  announce  the  event  as  belonging  to  '"the  latter 
days",  occurring  *'in  that  day",  or  coming  "afterward"  (Is.  iL  2,  12; 
iv.  2;  Joel  ii.  ^,  iii.  i,  18  [English] ;  Amos  ix,  11 ;  Mic.  iv,  1.  6).  They 
searched  *Vhat  time  or  what  manner  of  rime  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  them  did  point  unto"  (i  Pet  i.  11),  And  each  generation 
looked  forward  to  the  latter  days,  expecting  them,  and  looking  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.  3.  As  the  prophets  understood  and  taught 
it  was  the  purpose  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  promise  to  the  line  of 
David,  which  guaranteed  Zion's  security  to  each  generation  and  every 
age.  Even  when  Assyria  or  Babylonia  is  threatening  and  destroying; 
even  then  the  promised  King  is  the  guarantee  that  God's  kingdom  wiH 
ultimately  triumph  over  these  and  all  other  foes  (Ps.  iL;  Is.  irii; 
Mic,  v.).  4*  "The  prophets  almost  uniformly  see  the  future  through 
the  forms  of  their  own  social  and  religious  organization ;  their  oun 
times,  their  own  surroundings  supply  the  figures  under  which  they 
represent  it"  (p.  160),  Many  prophecies,  clothed  in  this  garb,  an* 
nounce  not  a  single  event,  but  a  long  course  of  developing  history. 
The  process  generally  begins  under  the  form  in  which  it  is  first 
described;  and  as  the  fulfilment  proceeds,  when  the  oW  dispensation 
gives  place  to  the  new  dispensation,  the  prophecy  continues  to  unfold 
in  forms  appropriate  to  the  new  order  of  things.  When  the  lime  for 
the  completion  arrived,  **the  forms  and  ideas  and  truths  of  the  Old 
Covenant  had  only  to  be  reapplied :  the  principles  by  whtofa  the  Chufdi 
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was  constituted  and  governed  were  an  extension  and  readaptation  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  The  reality,  however,  transcended  even 
the  far-seeing  anticipation  of  the  psalmist"  and  other  prophets 
(p.  149).  These  various  phenomena  of  prophetic  literature  are  so 
many  lights  which  illumine  the  method  and  meaning  of  the  prophets, 
lights  flashed  by  Dr.  Driver  here  and  there  in  these  sermons,  and  yet 
others  which  are  not  exhibited  in  this  collection. 

Only  occasionally  do  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  require 
mention  in  these  discourses.  At  such  times  Dr.  Driver  speaks  of  the 
Christ  in  no  uncertain  terms.  For  example,  in  a  sermon  on  Lam.  i.  12, 
he  says:  "In  the  poet  of  the  Lamentations  and  in  those  like-minded 
with  himself  on  whose  behalf  he  speaks,  we  see  ...  the  innocent 
suffering  with  the  guilty,  the  innocent  so  associated  with  the  guilty  by 
ties  of  kindred  and  other  relations  that  they  can  not  escape  from  their 
ptmishment  In  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  we  have  more  than  this; 
we  see  the  innocent  not  suffering  with  the  guilty,  but  suffering  for 
them,  and  taking  upon  Himself  not  merely  the  sins  of  His  own 
nation,  but  those  of  the  whole  world"  (p.  58).  "The  Ascension  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  marks  a  significant  stage  in  the  triumph  of  His  glorified 
and  risen  life :  it  is  the  initial  step  in  His  exaltation  and  session  at  the 
right  hand  of  <jod,  the  place  of  highest  honor,  to  which  He  is  exalted, 
and  where  He  reigns  as  King,  destroying  by  the  virtue  of  His  death 
and  by  His  ever-present  grace  the  power  of  sin  over  those  already 
incorporated  into  His  kingdom,  and  extending  by  means  of  His 
Chtu-ch  His  dominion  throughout  the  world"  (p.  173}.  To  tiiose  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  inner  spiritual  life  of  Dr.  Driver, 
t^is  triumphant  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  is  no  surprise. 

Princeton,  John   D.   Davis. 

The  British  Academy.    The  Philistines:  Their  History  and  Civilisation. 
By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalester,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  (Professor  of  Celtic 
Archaeology,  University  College,  Dublin).    The  Schweich  Lectures, 
191 1.    London:    Published  for  the  British  Academy  by  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Comer,  E.  C.     1913. 
Royal  8vo;  pp.  viii,  136.    3  shillings  net 
This  book  represents  the  latest  studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  their  history  while  settled  on  the  sea-coast  of   Palestine. 
Mr.  Macalester  brings  to  the  task  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the   topography   and   archaeology   of   the   maritime   plain,   and   lays 
tinder  tribute  the  discoveries  and  discussk>ns  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
which  bear  upon  Philistine  matters.     He  indulges  in  much  specula- 
tion and  allows  free  play  to  fancy,  but  along  with  this  perishable 
material  he  constructs  the  substantial  framework  of  Philistine  history. 
The  statements  in  ancient  writings,  and  various  traditions,  indicated 
that  the  Philistines  were  related  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Crete.    The  facts  brought  to  light  in  recent  times,  and  marshalled 
by  Professor  Macalester,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Princeton.  John  D.   Davis. 
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The  British  Academy,    The  Relations  between  the  Laws  of  B^^yhtm 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrew  Peoples.     By  the  Rex,  C  H.  W. 
Johns,   M.A.,  ljtt,D.,   Master  of   St   Catherine's   College,  Cam- 
bridge.   The  Schweich  Lectures,  1912.    London :    Published  for  the 
British  Academy  by  Humphrey  MiJford,  Oxford  University  Presi, 
Amen  Corner,  £.  C*     1914.     Royal  8vo;  pp.  xv,  961     3  ^hiHingi 
net 
The   author  of   these  lectures   is   a   specialist   in    the   litcratTire  of 
Hammiirabi*s  times.     He  treats  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  an  arch- 
aeologist, which  seeks  evidence  and  regards  mere  speculation  as  serving 
a  useful  purpose,  but  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.     His  interpreta* 
tton  of  the  laws,  both   Babylonian  and  Hebrew,  is  acute,  and  canool 
wisely  be  neglected  by  students  of  either  of  these  national  litcrattirei. 
An   extensive   descriptive   "bibliography   of   fclie   literature    relating  tx) 
the  code  of  Hammurabi"  is  appended,  occupying  pages  65-91. 

Three  matters  which  lie  in  the  background  of  Dr.  Johns*  discussion 
may  be  mentioned.  The  lecturer  seems  to  assume  that  the  Israelites 
when  they  entered  Canaan  were  a  nomad  pastoral  people,  unacquainted 
w*ith  settled  life  and  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  settled  life;  and  tlal 
they  had  already  become  the  dominant  race  in  Canaan  *'in  the  period 
when  the  Mosaic  laws  were  instituted'*  (pp.  vi  ff.).  This  theorj^  i^ 
indeed,  fundamental  with  a  certain  school  of  criticism,  but  Dr.  Johns 
treats  critical  speculations  lightly.  Now,  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
Israelites,  current  among  the  people  almost  or  quite  as  early  as  Mose** 
own  day  according  to  general  critical  opinion,  knew  that  the  ancestori 
of  Israel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  whether  these  nanses  be 
regarded  as  denoting  persons  or  tribes,  dwelt  originally  and  later  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  midst  of  civilized  settled  communities^  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Canaan  and  Egypt  were  herdsmen  yet  did  not 
entirely  neglect  agriculture,  intermarried  with  town-dwellers,  adopted 
into  their  o^vn  tribe  numerous  servants  from  these  peoples,  and  con^ 
formed  to  customs  of  their  neighbors.  The  Israelites  borrowed  prac- 
tices from  the  Canaanites  after  the  conquest,  it  is  true;  but  a  trace  of 
Babylonian,  Canaan ite  or  Egyptian  law  or  custom  among  the  Israeliles 
is  not  evidence  that  it  entered  Israel  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  or 
even  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  Long  before  that 
date  it  may  have  been  habilitated  among  the  Israelites.  Dr.  Johns 
perhaps  nowhere  definitely  asserts  that  these  things  waited  for  adopdoo 
by  Israel  until  the  conquest.  Moreover,  besides  this  intercourse  which 
the  Israelites  had  with  other  peoples  during  the  centuries  before  the 
conquest,  there  was  another  avenue  through  which  ancient  laws  may 
have  been  introduced  into  the  legislation  of  Israel  before  the  conquest 
Dr.  Johns  himself  says:  "A  leader  in  the  position  to  which  tradttion 
assigned  Moses  could  perfectly  well  promulgate  a  code  of  laws  as  ftill 
and  complete  as  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  even  for  a  people  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  society  in  which  Israel  ts  often  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  Exodus.  .  .  .  He  had  only  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  of 
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ctineifortn,  available  at  that  time  both  in  Canaan  and  in  Egypt,  and 
import  copies  of  the  Hammurabi  Code  from  Babylonia  if  they  were 
not  at  hand  where  he  then  was.  He  could  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
what  would  be  suitable  for  hb  people,  add  what  he  chose,  and  reject 
what  he  disliked.  That  he  did  this  or  anything  like  it  is  not  asserted, 
but  it  would  be  so  natural  for  any  one  in  his  position  then  that  we  have 
no  excuse  for  surprise  if  we  should  find  indications  of  his  having  done 
exactly  that"  (p.  21). 

A  second  matter.  The  author  does  not  distinguish  between  revelation 
and  inspiration,  and  accordingly  ascribes  to  the  church  opinions  which 
have,  indeed,  had  vogue  in  certain  quarters,  but  do  not  represent  the 
teaching  of  the  great  theologians.  At  the  very  end  of  his  closing 
lecture,  however,  he  makes  a  statement  which  is  thoroughly  consonant 
with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  To  explain  the  correspondence  between 
the  ancient  code'  of  Hammurabi  and  the  later  Hebrew  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  speaking  of  such  men  as  Philo  and  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  tell  of  the  acquaintance  of  Moses  with  the 
wisdom  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  he  asks:  "Did  not  these  learned 
men,  who  themselves  knew  much  of  that  knowledge,  recognize  in  the 
Books  of  Moses  many  startling  parallels  to  the  wisdom  of  Babylonia? 
Was  it  not  the  only  acceptable  way  to  account  for  such  parallels  to 
assert  boldly  that  Moses  did  know  these  things,  but  in  such  a  way  that, 
guided  by  God,  he  used  them  so  far  as  they  were  in  accordance  with 
Divine   revelation?" 

A  third  matter  which  Dr.  Johns  once,  and  then  quite  incidentally 
mentions,  is  really  a  method  of  legislation  familiar  in  ancient  law,  but 
foreign  to  modern  enactments.  It  explains  arguments  and  measures 
which  have  sometimes  mystified  readers  of  tiie  Bible.  According  to 
Deut  XV.,  the  law  of  the  Hebrew  bondman,  Ex.  xxi.  2  ff.,  covers  the 
bondwoman  as  well.  "It  may,  indeed,  be  contended,"  says  the  lecturer, 
that  this  enactment  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  "was  intended  to 
cover  only  one  special  case,  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  takes  a  special  case  as  a  norm  for  all"  (p.  45).  This  casual  remark 
of  the  lecturer  has  a  wide  application.  The  modem  legislator  seeks  to 
frame  a  general  statement  which  shall  include  a  whole  class;  the 
ancient  legislator  sometimes  named  a  particular  case  and  used  it  as  a 
type  to  represent  the  class.  This  method  is  found  employed  even  in 
so  basal  a  document  as  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Princeton,  John   D.   Davis. 

Die  Entstehung  der  IVeisheit  Salomos,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
jiidischen  Hellenismus.  Von  Priedrich  Focke,  Dr.  phil.  Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.  1913.  (Forschungen  zur  Religion  und 
Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments.  Neue  Folge.  5.  Heft.) 
Pp.  131. 
Dr.  Focke  in  this  monograph  takes  his  stand  with  the  writers  who 

in  recent  years  have  revived  the  theory  of  the  composite  character  of 
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the  Sapientia  Salomonis.  The  unity  of  the  work  had  been  denied  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Houbtgantr  and 
towards  tlie  dose  of  the  following  century  by  Eichhorn,  afterwards  also 
by  Bretschneider,  Bertlioldt,  and  Engelbrecht  not  to  speak  of  the  pliaii* 
tastic  view  of  Nachtigal,  who  regarded  Wisdom  as  a  mosaic  to  wbojc 
composition  no  less  tlian  seventy-nine  wise  men,  divided  into  two  assem- 
blies, each  of  which  had  held  three  sessions,  had  contributed.  These 
earlier  denials  of  the  unity  of  the  book  seemed  to  have  been  permanently 
disposed  of  by  the  commentary  of  Grimm  which  appeared  in  j86o,  and 
under  whose  influence  the  later  discussions  of  Deane,  Farrar,  Bois  afli 
Siegfried  felt  warranted  in  setting  aside  every  idea  of  composilcneu 
without  further  refutation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
however,  the  question  has  been  reopened  and  there  are  indications  thai 
the  tide  is  setting  the  other  way,  Lin  eke  in  1903,  Weber  in  1904,  Kohkr 
in  1906,  Gartner  in  1912,  though  widely  differing  as  to  the  component 
parts,  all  agreed  in  the  verdict  that  the  book  is  composite,  Focke  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  only  he  finds  himself  unable  to  support  the  arguments 
advanced  and  the  concrete  conclusions  reached  by  these  recent  writers, 
and  comes  forward  with  a  new  division,  based  on  a  new  method  of 
analysis.  While  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  dissectors  thought  t» 
discover  the  principal  seam  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XI  or  Xll  or 
XIII,  F'ock  locates  it  between  Chapters  V  and  VL  He  argues  at  length 
that  the  insertion  of  the  treatise  on  idolatry  contained  in  Chapten 
XIII-XV  is  so  carefully  led  up  to  in  the  immediately  preceding  and 
so  naturally  linked  with  to  the  immediately  following  context,  thai  all 
doubt  of  the  original  unity  of  authorship  is  here  excluded.  Wendland 
and  Gefifcken  have  shown  that  there  existed  a  fixed  scheme  for  the 
apologetic  and  polemic  treatment  of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  Jcwkil 
writers,  the  identical  outlines  of  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  Ptilo^ 
Joscphus,  the  Oracula  Sibyllina  and  Sapientia,  so  that  on  tiiis  score  also 
no  ground  ivhatever  exists  for  assigning  the  treatise  on  idolatry  to  a 
separate  author.  The  writer  has  in  this  section  simply  followed  a 
traditional  model  which  furnished  him  not  merely  with  the  form 
but  practically  also  with  the  substance  of  his  digressions.  The  insertiofl 
of  the  treatise  on  idolatry  at  this  particular  point  was  caused  by  the 
emergence  of  the  principle  repeatedly  stated  in  the  closing  verses  of 
Chapter  XII  and  carefully  taken  up  again  in  the  opening  words  of 
Chapter  XVI,  that  the  object  of  sin  is  made  by  God  the  instrument  of 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  for  the  illustration  of  which  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian  idolaters  was  particularly  adapted.  But  the  same  idea  of 
retaliation  already  appears  in  Chapter  XI,  15,  and  proves  the  coherence 
of  what  lies  between  this  verse  and  Chapter  XIII.  Apart  from  this  the 
unity  of  Chapter  XT,  5  ff.  with  the  entire  sequel  of  the  book  is  estab- 
lished by  the  consistent  method  of  contrasting  with  a  calamity  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites.  This 
method  called  by  the  rhetoricians  crvyKpitri^  is  first  introduced  in  XI,  $ 
and  afterwards  applied  till  the  end  of  the  book.     And   inasmuch  as 
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Chapter  VI  ff.  are  obviously  continuous  with  the  sequel,  Fockc  con- 
siders the  literary  tuiity  of  everything  following  Chapter  V,  24 
demonstrated. 

The  problem  of  the  book  lies  according  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
Chapters  I-V  to  the  remainder  of  the  book.  On  the  one  hand  the 
linguistic  phenomena  are  to  such  a  degree  identical  that  the  author  of 
the  later  chapters  must  have  had  a  hand  in  writing  the  introductory 
part  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrinal  contents  and  the  historical 
situation  are  so  different  in  the  two  sections  that  they  cannot  possibly 
have  the  same  provenience.  And  side  by  side  with  the  fundamental 
sameness  a  measure  of  linguistic  peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  first 
five  chapters.  Focke  thinks  that  justice  can  be  best  done  to  these  diver- 
gent features  by  assuming  that  Chapters  I-V  are  of  Palestinian  origin, 
were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  had  reference  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Pharisees  by  the  aristocratic  Sadducean  party  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  102-75  B.C.  The  Alexandrian  writer  translated 
this  treatise  into  Greek  and  prefixed  it  to  his  own  discourse  written  with 
reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  VIII 
Lathyrus,  about  the  year  88  B.C.  In  this  way  both  the  linguistic  and 
the  doctrinal  differences  are  believed  to  become  reconcilable  with  the 
plain  signs  of  a  uniform  redaction  of  the  whole. 

We  must  confess  that  this  part  of  the  author's  argument  appears 
less  convincing  to  us  than  the  preceding  one.  None  of  his  reasons  for 
finding  a  different  author  in  the  first  five  chapters  carries  conclusive 
weight.  It  is  true  the  figure  of  wisdom  is  not  equally  in  prominence 
in  these  chapters  as  in  the  later  section.  Chapters  VII-IX.  Neither, 
however,  is  it  actually  absent,  and  after  Chapter  IX  it  again  goes 
into  relative  abeyance,  although  this  part  of  the  book  is  assigned  by 
Focke  to  the  same  writer  who  composed  the  panegyric  on  wisdom  of 
VII-IX.  That  a  different  conception  of  God  is  found  in  each  of  the 
two  parts,  we  cannot  admit  in  the  sense  that  the  two  aspects,  that  of 
the  mercy  and  that  of  the  justice  of  God,  could  not  have  coexisted  in 
the  same  mind  and  colored  in  succession  two  parts  of  the  same  dis- 
course. Two  stages  in  development  of  the  conception  of  God  at  any 
rate  can  hardly  be  represented  here,  since,  as  stated  above,  the 
author  places  the  two  documents  united  in  Wisdom  in  the  closest  con- 
tiguity as  to  their  origin.  The  ethical  and  the  national  element  in  the 
divine  character,  the  former  of  which  Focke  finds  in  Chapters  I-V,  the 
latter  in  the  sequel,  could  also  lodge  together  and  find  successive 
expression  in  the  same  work,  the  more  so  since  it  is  not  excluded  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  treatise  may  have  been  written  at  different 
times  and  under  the  influence  of  different  moods.  The  motivati(Hi  of 
the  mercy  of  God  from  His  omnipotence  seems  to  have  been  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  later  Judaism,  but  its  prominence  in  the  second 
part  and  absence  from  the  first  part  cannot  prove  anything,  since  this  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  emphasis  on  the  divine  mercy  in  the  later 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  divine  justice  in  the  earlier  chapters.    The 
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main  weight  is  thrown  by  the  author  on  the  eschatological  difference: 
the  outlook  of  the  pious  in  the  ftrst  part  of  the  book  is  towards  the 
future  recompense  after  the  resurrection,  w^hibt  in  the  second  part 
everything  is  staked  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  could  have 
force  only  if  the  first  section  had  on  the  author^s  own  view  been  com- 
posed at  a  time  when  the  intermediate  state  was  to  the  mind  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  a  blank,  and  the  idea  of  the  relatively  blessed  state  of  ihe 
souls  of  the  pious  previously  to  the  resurrection  unknown  in  that 
quarter.  But  the  contemporary  apocalyptic  literature  of  that  date 
proves  the  opposite.  And  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  Chapters  I-V  ignored  or  denied  the  pre-resurrection  blessedness 
no  more  than  it  can  be  proven  that  the  writer  of  the  following  chapter! 
was  opposed  to  the  resurrection-hope.  The  whole  difference  is  a 
relative  one  of  emphasis,  and  Focke  himself  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  resurrection  itself  is  not  explicitly  referred  to  in  Chapters  I-V. 
But  the  whole  contention  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  secticwis  is  so 
diflFereiit  as  to  postulate  difference  of  origin  is  weakened  by  Focke*s  own 
assumption  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  likeness  in  the  two  situations  to 
make  the  earlier  one  adaptable  to  the  later  one  in  the  view  of  tbe 
Alexandrian  writer.  If  such  great  doctrinal  divcrgaice  existed,  how 
did  the  second  writer  come  to  overlook  this  or  to  put  up  with  it?  If  his 
mind  was  suflkiently  eclectic  for  this,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  may 
have  lodged  the  alleged  divergencies  from  the  beginning  within  itselL 

To  the  linguistic  argument  in  favor  of  difference  of  authorships  wt 
suppose  the  writer  himself  allows  only  secondary  weight.  Its  for« 
also  is  broken  by  the  admission  that  the  second  writer  has  through  hit 
translation  of  the  first  document  left  his  literary  stamp  upon  this. 
This  renders  it  k  priori  difliicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  demoa- 
stratc  difference  of  origin  from  the  language.  Of  course  if  it  could 
be  proven  that  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaeic  original  shines  through,  the 
case  would  be  different*  Focke  actually  attempts  to  make  this  plausible 
in  a  few  instances.  In  none  of  these  the  evidence  is  clear  enough 
to  amount  to  linguistic  demonstration.  It  is  far  less  iUuminating  than 
the  phenomena  to  which  Wellhausen  has  called  attention  as  evidencing 
the  Aramaeic  background  of  the  Synoptics. 

As  to  the  historical  situation  to  which  Wisdom  addresses  itself,  we 
do  not  think  the  author  has  succeeded  in  definitely  overthrowing  the 
traditional  view,  according  to  which  the  enmity  and  persecution  re* 
fleeted  in  the  frrst  five  chapters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  later  section, 
arose  from  the  Egyptian  authorities.  Focke  thinks  this  impossible  for 
Chapters  l*V,  because,  in  part  at  least,  as  he  correctly  observes,  the 
enmity  and  persecution  are  from  Jews  against  Jews,  and  moreover 
moved  on  lines  apparently  identical  with  the  party-lines  drawn  between 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  Both  features,  however,  can  be  explained, 
on  the  common  view.  Especially  if  the  date  of  the  writing  be  put  at  the 
time  of  Caligula  and  during  the  troubles  caused  by  this  emperor*! 
provocation  of  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  Jews,  there  ts  reasoa 
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to  believe  that  the  writer  was  confronted  not  merely  with  pagan  enemies 
but  also  with  apostate  paganized  Hebrews,  who  joined  in  the  perse- 
cution of  their  own  race.  That  the  difference  between  the  parties 
coincides  more  or  less  with  that  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  need 
not  cause  wonder,  for  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Sadducaeic  posi- 
tion approximated  that  of  paganism. 

Attention  should  he  called  to  two  special  conclusions  of  the  author 
which  are  interesting  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  Focke  combats 
the  almost  commonly-accepted  view  that  Wisdom  marks  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  development  of  that  Alexandrian  Hebrew-Greek  religious  phi- 
losophy of  which  Philo  is  supposed  to  be  the  consummate  representative. 
A  philosopher  the  author  of  Wisdom  was  in  no  sense.  The  Hellenistic 
coloring  and  the  few  philosophical  phrases  that  have  entered  into  his 
work  he  derived  not  from  the  study  of  the  schools  but  from  the  common 
atmosphere  of  culture  in  which  he  lived.  As  to  Philo  he  cannot  have 
back  of  him  sudh  a  continuous  development  as  nowadays  is  frequently 
assumed,  because  in  that  case  his  isolation  at  the  time  and  subsequently 
becomes  unintelligible. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  alleged  influence  of  Wisdom  on  Paul. 
The  author  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  such  dependence  by  Grafe  and  others. 
His  conclusion  is  that  in  no  case  can  direct  dependence  be  demonstrated. 
The  cases  most  frequently  adduced  appear  to  be  largely  cases  of  com- 
mon borrowing  from  the  Greek  Bible  and  show,  as  e,g,  the  handling 
of  the  figure  of  the  potter,  side  by  side  with  the  unavoidable  similarities, 
such  differences  of  application,  as  positively  to  exclude  the  -dioufi^t 
of  Paul  having  borrowed  from  Wisdom. 

Princeton,  Geerhasdus  Yds. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  alttestamentlichen  Religion  in  ihrer  universalen 
Bedeutung.  Zwei  akademische  Reden  von  Wolf  Wilhelm  Grafen 
Baudissin.  Berlin :  Verlag  von  Georg  Stilke.  1914.  Pp.  56. 
The  common  title  under  which  the  author  has  joined  these  two 
rcctoral  orations  describes  more  accurately  the  purport  of  the  second 
than  that  of  the  first.  In  the  first  entitled  "Old  Testament  Science  and 
the  History  of  Religion"  the  problem  of  universality  emerges  only 
towards  the  end.  The  larger  space  is  given  to  a  retrospect  of  the 
development  of  Old  Testament  science  in  the  direction  of  a  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion  and  to  a  review  of  the  more  modem  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  influence  of  other  religions  upon  that  of  Israel. 
In  regard  to  the  former  point  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  prece- 
dence of  theology  in  this  fleld.  Classical  science  made  the  transition 
from  the  study  of  mythology  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  religion  as  a 
historical  growth  later  than  and  perhaps  in  partial  dependence  on  the 
pursuit  of  this  new  method  by  biblical  scholars  with  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament.  To  be  sure  in  its  older  form  this  method  was  vitiated 
by  the  rationalistic  misconception  that  the  historical  development  to  be 
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traced  was  a  matter  of  doctrine,  a  misconception  to  which  the 
Biblical  Theology  still  bears  witness.  Even  under  the  wrong  name,  how^^ 
ever,  much  was  done  to  clear  the  way  and  lay  the  foundations  far  ^K 
work  which  now  under  a  better  nomenclature  the  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  may  take  in  hand.  In  his  discussion  of  the  compara* 
tive  problem  Ban  diss  in  evidently  means  to  make  a  generous  allowance 
for  the  elements  that  the  religion  of  Israel  had  in  common  with  the 
religions  of  the  surrounding  nations  and  for  the  influence  exercised 
from  various  quarters  upon  the  Old  Testament  religion.  On  tlic  Uitttr 
point  his  statements  are  not  so  much  along  the  line  of  positive  opinion 
as  of  a  mere  objective  review  of  possibilities.  Even  on  so  fundamental 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  primitive  Semitic  religion  of  Israel  was 
like  that  of  the  Arabs,  or  partook  of  the  astrological  character  of  the 
Babylonian  religious  system,  he  remains  non-comraittaK  And,  what  is 
most  important,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  the  key  for  our  historical 
understanding  of  the  biblical  religion  can  be  found  in  anything  that 
was  borrowed  from  outside.  The  specific  character  of  Israel's  reli- 
gion must  be  due  to  something  indigenous.  Baudissin  hnds  the  source 
of  this  first  of  all  in  the  intense  Semitic  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  the  deity  and  in  the  unique  position  and  prestige  enjoyed  by  the 
deity  in  consequence  of  the  intertwining  of  religion  and  tribal  orgmi- 
zation.  This  reminds  of  the  view  developed  some  decades  ago  from  a 
more  positive  standpoint  by  Grau  in  his  book  "Gottes  Volk  imd  sein 
GesetJt."  Next  to  monotheism,  and  far  outweighing  it  in  religious 
importance,  stand  the  ethical  conception  of  God  and  the  unique  estiniale 
put  upon  personal  spiritual  communion  with  Him  as  the  highest  pos- 
session of  man.  These  two  features  the  writer  derives  from  the  inner 
religious  experience  of  the  heroes  of  Israel's  religion,  the  prophets.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  thus  the  monotheism  and  the  ethico-religioud 
spiritual! zation  are  made  to  appear  as  two  coordinate  strands  in  the 
development,  whereas  the  representatives  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school 
generally  represent  the  monotheism  as  the  result  of  the  ethicidng  of 
the  prophetic  conception  of  God, 

In  the  second  oration  entitled  "Nationalism  and  Universalism"  these 
two  aspects  are  not  merely  considered  in  their  contrast  but  also  as  to 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  Baud  is*;  in  subscribes  lo 
the  paradox  of  Kuenen,  that  Israel  has  given  to  the  world  the  most 
universalistic  religion,  because  its  religion  was  most  intensely  national  in 
character.  This  is  affirmed  on  the  principle  that  in  the  most  natiaoal 
and  specific  traits,  the  universal  and  generic  is  apt  to  find  its  strongest 
expression.  It  is  not  made  clear,  however,  how  in  the  concrete  case  of 
Israel,  the  element  which  chiefly  made  for  universalism,  the  ethico- 
religious  conception  of  religion,  is  connected  with  the  national  con- 
sciousness. For  this  element  according  to  Baudissin  himself  was  born 
in  the  inexplorable  depths  of  the  prophetic  consciousness.  It  is  true 
the  prophet  did  not  lack  the  national  spirit.  Only,  by  taking  recourse 
to  the  regpon  of  psychological  mystery,  as  a  sort  of  modem  sobsti- 
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tute  for  the  old  factor  of  revelation,  the  writer  at  the  outset  surrenders 
the  possibility  of  historically  explaining  the  unique  prophetic  conscious- 
ness either  from  national  factors  or  otherwise. 
Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Das  Antisemitische  Hauptdogma,  beleuchtet  von  Eduard  Konig,  Dr. 
Phil,  et  TheoL.  Ord.  Professor  und  Geheimrath  in  Bonn.  Bonn : 
A.  Marcus  und  E.  Weber's  Verlag.  1914.  Pp.  64. 
The  doughty  Bonn  Professor,  who  has  fought  for  the  good  rights  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  so  many  fronts,  in  this  brochure  takes  up  its 
defense,  and  incidentally  also  the  defense  of  Old  Testament  science, 
against  the  attacks  of  a  certain  type  of  Antisemitism.  There  is  one 
extreme  wing  of  the  Antisemitic  propaganda  which  does  not  hesitate 
to  decry  and  reject  the  biblical  religion,  including  Jesus  and  Christianity, 
in  toto,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  so  typically  Semitic  as  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  and  injurious  to  the  national  Germanic  aspirations.  Others 
however  go  less  far  in  their  condemnation  of  the  biblical  teaching. 
Loath  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  Bible  and  Christianity  after  so 
radical  a  fashion,  and  yet  desiring  to  put  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic objections  raised  to  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  element  in 
modem  civilization  on  a  broad  basis,  they  distinguish  between  two 
strands  in  the  biblical  development,  one  of  which  they  attack  as  the 
root  of  all  that  appears  to  them  at  the  present  day  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  activity  of  the  Jews,  whilst  from  the  other  they  derive 
all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  part  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  Judaeic  and  Israelitish 
elements,  in  which  case  the  northern  tribes  are  idealized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Judah;  in  other  cases,  and  alongside  of  this,  however,  the 
claim  is  made  that  Aryan  elements  were  present  and  influential  among 
ancient  Israel,  and  that  to  them  is  due  the  production  of  what  it  is  still 
possible  to  cherish  as  a  valuable  inheritance  from  that  ancient  source. 
Dr.  Konig  is,  as  usual,  very  methodical  in  his  presentation  of  the  polemic 
material  that  has  been  advanced  along  both  lines  and  in  the  reply  to 
its  main  arguments.  It  is  amazing  to  learn  what  shallowness  of  bibli- 
cal scholarship,  what  cheap,  journalistic  credulousness  in  regard  to  the 
wildest  and  most  baseless  speculations,  the  rabid  Antisemites  display 
in  their  writings.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  not  with  them  a  case  of  honest  conviction  but  of  unscrupu- 
lous use,  regardless  of  historical  support,  made  of  any  material  that 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  their  propaganda.  An  amazing  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  anti-Semitic  writers  do  not  hesitate  on  their  part 
to  accuse  Old  Testament  scholars  of  incapacity  in  understanding  the 
true  trend  of  the  biblical  development  and  introduce  themselves  as 
discoverers  and  liberators  in  a  field  enslaved  to  blind  traditionalism. 
In  exposing  the  fatuousness  of  all  this  the  author  renders  a  valuable 
service.  At  the  same  time  his  work,  although  of  small  compass,  gives 
a  good  summary  of  what  has  been  written  of  recent  years  in  support 
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of  the  theory  of  non-Hebrew  or  non-Semitic  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  biblical  jdcas,  from  a  more  reputable  quarter,  thou^  in 
most  instances  with  little  more  historical  foundation.  Especially  the 
sketch  of  the  modern  controversy,  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  that  Dame, 
about  the  Ar^^an  or  semi-  Aryan  descent  of  Jesus  is  helpful*  Xot  only 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  Anti-Seraitisin.  but  also 
the  general  tiieological  student  will  find  Dr.  Konig's  pamphlet  well  worth 
careful  perusal 
Princeton,  Geekhakdus  Vos, 


Mew  Testament  History:  A  Study  of  the  Beginnings  of  Chrittianity.  By 
Harris  Franklin  Rall,  Ph.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology:  The  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver,  Colorado. 
New  York;  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press.  (Copyright,  1914- ) 
Pp.  314.    $1.50  net. 

"The  Abingdon  Press",  we  are  informed,  is  a  trade  name  adopted  by 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  and  Dr.  Rail  is  president  of  a  divinity 
school  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Netv  Testament  History 
is  one  of  a  *'Bible  Study  Text-book"  series,  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  college  students,  and  projected,  as  the  publisher's  announcement 
says,  "by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sections  of  the  Associations  of  College  Instructors  in  the  Bible,  the 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities  and  of  teacher  trainiog  of 
the  Religious  Education  Associaiion,  the  Student  Y,  M.  C,  A,  and 
Y-  W.  C.  A.,  and  Sunday  School  Council"  The  present  volume,  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  advertisement  on  the  cover,  is  written  *' frankly 
from  the  modern  point  of  view  and  assured  results  of  critical  study 
are  used",  but  it  '*does  not  deal  primarily  with  critical  questions  nor 
obtrude  critical  processes.  It  aims  to  set  forth  positively  and  rc^er* 
ently  the  great  facts  of  these  writings."  The  final  aim  is  said  in  the 
introduction  to  be  '*to  secure  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself". 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  material  which  the  author  uses  has 
been  studied  with  thoroughness  and  care,  that  it  is  well  organi^d 
and  presented  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style.  Following  the  suggestion 
of  the  sub-title,  Dr.  Rail  gives  a  brief  but  admirable  summary  of  con* 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  Jewish  and  Graeco-Roman  worlds  at  the  time 
of  the  Advent,  and  traces  the  rise  of  Christianity  from  its  beginning 
as  a  Jewish  sect  to  its  establishment  as  a  universal  religion.  Some  of 
his  generalizations  are  striking  and  illuminating.  Paul,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews  and  a  Roman  citizen,  carried  through  the  empire  in  the 
Greek  language  the  message  of  a  Jewish  Messiah.  The  story  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  used  to  make  converts,  while  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
used  in  the  teaching  of  disciples  thus  won.  In  Stephcn*s  speech  the 
attack  upon  the  temple  stirred  the  Sadducees  and  what  he  said  about  the 
law  aroused  the  Pharisees.  Luke  tells  us  how  the  churches  wtft 
founded;  Paul's  letters  tell  us  how  they  grew  and  what  was  their  life 
The  result  of  Paul's  work  was  "a  Giristianity  made  conscious  of  it! 
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independence  and  its  power,  of  its  world-saving  message  and  its 
world-embracing  fellowship,  and  established  on  firm  foundations 
throughout  the  empire". 

The  author's  interest  is  directed  avowedly  to  the  broad  features  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  movement  rather  than  to  the  details  of  chron- 
ology. His  chronological  conclusions,  however,  seem  to  require  more 
elaborate  defense,  as  when,  on  the  basis  ol  Galatians,  he  places  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  after  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  compresses 
the  Apostle's  leadership  in  active  missionary  work  within  the  seven 
years  from  59  to  59. 

Of  more  importance  is  Dr.  Rail's  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  facts 
which  underlie  the  Christian  history,  and  the  transcendent  elements  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  His  position  here  may  be  said  to  be  faintly 
depreciatory  or  non-committal.  The  virgin  birth  was  "evidently  not 
essential  for  the  faith  of  the  early  church"  (p.  35).  It  is  significant 
that  the  resurrection  is  discussed  not  in  Part  II,  "Jesus",  but  in  Part 
III,  "The  Jerusalem  Church";  and  no  post-resurrection  utterance  of 
Jesus  is  quoted  as  authentic.  Paul,  it  is  admitted,  believes  in  a  bodily 
resurrection,  but  will  not  dogmatize  about  the  nature  of  the  resurrec- 
tion body,  and  "lays  no  stress  upon  the  physical"  (p.  141).  In  modern 
fashion  the  question  of  the  empty  tomb  is  ignored,  and  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  "was  living"  is  quietly  substituted  for  the  conviction  that 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  The  historical  question  of  the  nature  (or 
fact)  of  the  resurrection  and  the  appearances  is,  it  is  implied,  imim- 
portant.  "The  actual  issue  is  whether  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world"  (p.  141).  "The  conviction  of  the  living  Christ  is 
central  for  Christian  faith  to-day.  But  the  foundation  of  that  con- 
viction is  not  primarily  the  story  of  the  appearances.  It  is,  rather,  the 
personality  of  Christ  itself,  etc."  (p.  142).  When  Dr.  Rail  says  that 
"the  conviction  that  their  Master  was  living  was  what  brought  together 
the  scattered  disciples"  (p.  148),  he  allows  himself,  as  do  many  other 
modem  writers,  a  certain  looseness  of  language.  The  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  living  was  doubtless  held  from  the  first  by  the  disciples,  as  a 
similar  conviction  was  held  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  If  "living" 
means  no  more  than  this,  it  does  not  explain  the  facts ;  if  it  means  risen 
from  the  dead  and  reigning,  this  should  be  stated  without  ambiguity. 
Oearness  of  thought  and  precision  of  language  are  certainly  much  to  be 
desired  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Rail  gives  us  in  the  main  an  admirable  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  apostle  Paul  and  of  his  work  in  spreading  Christianity  through  the 
Roman  empire.  Less  adequate  is  his  treatment  of  the  apostle  John  and 
of  the  Johannine  writings.  After  the  year  70  it  is  said,  we  have  a  good 
many  New  Testament  writings,  "but  they  do  not  give  us  history".  The 
Gospel  of  John  bears  eloquent  witness  to  Paul's  influence,  and  is  far 
more  of  a  sermon  than  a  biography.  Its  author  is  a  "preacher"  (p. 
288).  It  was  John's  "great  service"  that  he  joined  together  "the  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  whom  the  Gospels  set  forth  with  the  divine  Christ  whom 
Paul  proclaimed."    It  is  not  clear  just  why  Dr.  Rail  admits  the  other 
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Gospels  as  historical  sources  and  yet  dismisses  the  fourth  Gospel  in  so 
summary  a  fashion.  In  a  previous  chapter  he  had  said  that  '*the  fourth 
Gospel  states  what  is  the  common  purpose  of  all.  The  Gospds  arc 
sermons  rather  than  biographies"  (p.  46) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand* 
he  himself  uses  the  Gospel  of  John  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  places  to 
correct  or  supplement  the  statements  of  the  other  Gospels  and  of  the 
Acts.  The  call  of  the  four  disciples,  the  crisis  at  Capernaum  and  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion  are  examples.  Dr.  Rail,  in  fact,  unconsciously 
illustrates  two  tendencies  observable  in  the  course  of  present-day  criti- 
cism, and  it  w^ould  be  well  if  these  tendencies  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  college  students  whom  he  wishes  to  instruct.  There  is, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  growing  recognition  of  the  historical  value  of  John's 
Gospel,  and  a  growing  perception  of  the  fact  that  we  must  accept  as 
historical  the  Jesus  of  all  four  of  the  Gespels  or  else  find  an  historical 
Jesus  in  no  one  of  them. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallocx  JOHKsa». 


Popular  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  By  Augustus 
H,  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Toronto,  Can.:  The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.  1914-  Pp.  xxiii^ 
398*    $1.00. 

Dr*  Strong  is  best  known  to  the  religious  public  by  his  elaborate  treat- 
ise on  Systematic  Theology,  but  his  other  writings  and  his  addresses 
have  given  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  scholar  of  wide  outlook  and 
a  master  at  once  of  thought  and  of  expression  in  his  treatment  of 
philosophical  and  religious  themes.  The  present  volume,  with  the  cxcep* 
tion  of  the  eighth  chapter,  "is  a  stenographic  report  of  lectures  de- 
livered to  a  large  Sunday-school  class,  which  at  times  numbered  as  many 
as  three  hundred".  The  stj'le  of  the  lectures  is  colloquial,  bu%  while 
they  are  not  burdened  with  the  citation  of  critical  authorities,  they  aim 
to  be  representative  of  the  best  modem  scholarship.  In  these  Popular 
Lectures  is  presented  an  '*Introduction"  to  the  New  Testament  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  They  give  not  only  a  well-considered  account 
of  the  externals  of  date,  authorship,  occasion  of  writing  and  analysis 
of  contents,  but  they  reveal  an  insight  into  the  essential  meaning  and 
spiritual  message  of  each  book  which  could  only  come  with  a  life-long 
and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  will  commend  the  volume  to  the  lay  reader,  while  the 
professional  student  will  be  newly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  is  a  wonderful  book,  wonderful  not  only  in  its  con- 
stituent parts  but  in  the  balance  and  relation  of  these  parts  to  one 
another-  Dr.  Strong's  Introduction  will  prompt  the  reader  to  turn 
with  new  zest  to  the  New  Testament  itself  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
discover  for  himself  some  of  the  treasures  that  the  author  has  found. 
Some  of  the  dates  given  by  Dr.  Strong  for  the  New  Testament 
books  are  as   follows:     Matthew  58,  Mark  55  or  56.  Luke  5^  John 
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before  the  end  of  the  century.  Acts  before  the  close  of  61,  i  and  2 
Thessalonians  51,  Galatians  54>  Romans,  56.  Philemon  61,  Ephesians, 
"the  most  wonderful  of  the  letters  which  were  written  by  Paul",  Colos- 
sians  and  Philippians  63,  i  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus  64  or  65,  Jame^ 
47,  I  and  2  Peter  66,  i  John  96  or  97,  Jude  64-^,  Hebrews  66,  Revela- 
tion, "an  inspired  commentary  upon  Christ's  apocalyptic  discourse  before 
he  suffered",  67  or  68.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Strong  is  operating 
with  two  different  systems  of  chronology,  one  of  which  places  the 
close  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  61  and  the  other  in  63.  There  are 
several  other  slips  in  the  matter  of  dates,  showing  the  need  of  more 
careful  revision  or  proof-reading.  Thus  Paul's  ministry  in  Ephesus 
is  said  to  have  begun  in  54  (p.  217)  but  in  57  (p.  189)  ;  and  66,  instead 
of  61,  is  given  on  p.  89  as  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  first  imprisonment 
Chapter  VIII  on  "John's  Gospel  the  Complement  of  Luke's"  is  based 
on  Gumbel's  Das  Johannes-Evangelium  eine  Erg'dnsung  des  Lukas- 
Evangeliums,  191 1  (not  1900  as  stated). 
Lincoln  University,  Pa,  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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John  Huss—His  Life,   Teachings  and  Death— After  Five  Hundred 
Years,    By  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Churdi  History, 
The  Western  Theological  Seminary.    New  York:    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    191 5.    8vo;  pp.  xv,  349.    $2.50  net 
De  Ecclesia:  The  Church,  by  John  Huss.    Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by   David  S.   Schaff,   D.D.,   Professor  of   Church 
History,  The  Western  Theological  Seminary.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1915.    8vo;  pp.  xlvi,  304.    $2.50  net. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  things  to  say  about  these  two  books  is 
that   their   appearance   in    quick    succession    in    the    early     summer 
of    191 5    is    most    timely.    July    6th    was    the    five    hundredth    anni- 
versary of   the   martyrdom   of   John   Huss;    and    though    the    first 
half  of  the  year  has  already  brought  forth  many  addresses,  lectures, 
and  articles  in  honor  of  the  famous  Bohemian  theologian,  reformer, 
and   patriot,   the   second   half   will    no    doubt    witness    even    more 
services  of  commemoration  in  our  churches  and  a  broader  popular 
interest  in  the  man  and  his  work.    But  it  is  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  usefulness  for  such  purposes  but  rather  also  in  the  wider 
historical  sense  that  these  notable  volumes  are  most  opportune.    Good 
books  in  English  on  Huss  have  been  remarkably  scarce:  a  single  digit 
couM  express  the  number,  even  when  we  include  several  translations 
of  important  German  works ;  while  of  his  own  writings,  only  his  letters 
— on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  expression  of 
himself  he  has  left  us — have  been  made  available  for  the  English  reader 
(Workman  and  Pope,  London,  1904).    Dr.  Schaff  has,  therefore,  ren- 
dered a  valuable  double  service  in  publishing  this  biography  of  Huss 
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and  this  translation — the  Brst,  apparently,  ever  made  into  any  language 
of  Hii3s's  most  important  doctrinal  treatise.  Mutually  complementary  as 
the  volumes  in  large  measure  are,  they  together  give  the  reader  a  fairly 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  career,  teachings,  and  personality  of  the 
man  whose  name  is  to  this  day  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  history  of 
his  native  Bohemia. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  biography  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
presentation  of  "The  Age  in  Which  Huss  Lived",  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  various  types  of  criticism  that  had  been,  or  were 
being,  levelled  at  the  papacy  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
After  this  introductory  survey  of  the  general  historical  background,  the 
author  devotes  nine  chapters  to  the  portrayal  of  Huss*s  early  life,  his 
academic  career,  his  revolt  against  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  his 
opposition  to  the  pope,  his  withdrawal  from  Prague,  bis  trial  and  death 
at  Constance.  Ever  and  anon  the  stream  of  the  narrative  broadens 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  strictly  personal  aspects  of  the  story 
and  affords  the  reader  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  some  of  the  many  historic 
features  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  narrative  style  is  not  of 
uniform  excellence,  but  at  its  best  it  is  impressive  in  its  vividness^ 
Almost  every  page  bears  witness  to  the  author's  skill  in  using  the 
original  sources — excepting  those  in  Bohemian,  with  whidi  he  acknowl- 
edges only  a  slight  acquaintance;  and  much  of  the  tragic  pathos  of 
the  last  scenes  is  due  to  the  judicious  citations  from  the  prison  letters. 

The  phrase  used  in  the  title,  **Aftcr  Five  Hundred  Years",  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  statement  in  the  Preface:  'This  biog- 
raphy is  intended  not  only  to  set  forth  the  teachings  and  activity  of 
John  Huss  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  but  also  to  show  the 
perpetuation  of  his  influence  upon  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  suffered  at  the  stake."  This  purpose  is  realized,  though  only  to 
a  most  limited  extent,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  dealing  with  "Huss's 
Place  in  History"  and  "Huss*s  Writings  and  the  Hussites" — chapters 
which  because  of  the  historical  judgments  they  contain  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  valuable  in  the  book,  but  which  because  of  their 
heterogeneous   materials   make  a  confused   impression. 

The  caption  of  the  third  chapter,  "Huss*s  Debt  to  Wyclif**,  is  scarcely 
suitable.  It  leads  the  reader  to  expect  much  more  than  he  receives. 
Nor  would  this  early  stage  of  the  narrative  have  been  the  proper 
place  for  the  discussion  of  this  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Bohe- 
mian to  the  English  reformer  As  to  the  author^s  final  verdict — for  he 
comes  back  to  the  matter  in  his  closing  chapter — he  has  no  doubt  struck 
the  safe  middle  course  between  the  two  extreme  views  that  have  been 
held  concerning  the  dependence  of  Huss  upon  Wyclif :  that  of  Neandcr, 
who,  writing  before  the  publications  of  the  Wyclif  society  began,  had 
no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  this  dependence*  and  rather 
unduly  magnified  the  claims  of  Matthias  of  Janow  as  Huss*s  chief 
spiritual  antecedent ;  and  that  of  Loserth,  who  conclusively  proved 
that  Huss  adopted  not  only  many  of  the  ideas  of  Wyclif  but  also  whole 
sentences  and  paragraphs  of  his  writings.     But  since  the  publicatioti 
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in  190S  of  Huss's  commentary  Super  IV,  Sententianum  Petri  Lorn- 
bardi  tfcere  is  substantial  agreement  among  the  experts—even  Loserth 
concurring  in  the  revised  estimate — tiiat  however  slavishly  Huss  may  at 
times  have  followed  Wyclif,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  extensive 
learning  and  greater  independence  in  thought  and  expression  than  was 
commonly  supposed  before  this  last  named  work  appeared.  Count 
Liitzow,  one  of  the  best  of  recent  biographers  of  HusSj  repeatedly 
emphasizes  Huss's  knowledge  of  Augustine  and  of  Gratian's  Decretum, 
and  Dr.  Scfhafif  in  his  Introduction  to  the  De  Ecclesia  calb  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Huss  made  independent  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
tributed original  arguments,  for  the  support  of  his  principles  of 
ecclesiology. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  a  good  index.  The  Preface  contains  a 
helpful  bibliography.  There  are  two  appendices;  the  first  being  a 
"Chronological  List  of  Events  in  Huss's  Life  or  Bearing  Upon  It", 
and  the  second  dealing  with  a  spurious  account  of  Huss's  journey  to 
Constance,  his  trial  and  death  at  the  stake,  alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  Pogius,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

We  have  noted  two  typographical  errors  in  dates:  p.  47»  1306  for 
1406;  and  p.  299,  1415  for  1215. 

The  De  Ecclesia,  which  Dr.  SchaflF  in  the  second  of  the  volumes  before 
us  presents  in  an  English  translation  with  notes  and  introduction,  is  of 
the  highest  order  of  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Huss's  teach- 
ings. It  was  from  this  writing  that  the  authorities  at  Constance  drew 
the  fatal  charges  of  heresy.  It  dates  from  the  period  of  Huss's  self- 
imposed  exile  from  Prague,  1412-1414,  and  belongs  to  the  latter  rather 
than  to  the  former  half  of  the  period,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it 
makes  frequent  references  to  the  views  of  eight  doctors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Prague  published  in  February  1413. 
The  treatise  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  and  unimpassioned 
apologia  pro  vita  sua — ^the  maturest  and  most  comprehensive  expression 
of  his  doctrinal  teaching  and  his  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ideas  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-three  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided  are  the  following : 
the  church  is  "the  totality  of  the  predestinate,  including  all,  from  the 
first  righteous  man  to  the  last  one  to  be  saved  in  the  future";  Christ 
is  the  only  head  of  the  church ;  prelates  may  be  reprobate ;  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  cardinals  do  not  constitute  the  church;  the  church  is 
founded  on  the  rock  Christ  (Matt  xvi.  16-18  is  the  basis  of  an  extended 
discussion)  ;  belief  in  Christ  is  the  only  necessity  for  salvation;  the  pope 
is,  or  rather  "may  be"  "the  vicar  of  Christ  and  may  be  so  to  his  profit,  if 
he  is  a  faithful  minister  predestined  unto  the  glory  of  the  head,  Jesus 
Christ";  the  church  is  not  infallible  either  in  its  members  or  in  its 
rulers;  only  those  prelates  are  to  be  obeyed  who  live  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  diverse  popes  have  been  heretics ;  the 
church  may  be  ruled  without  pope  and  cardinals ;  the  pope  is  apostolic 
when  he  follows  the  apostles;  both  clerics  and  laics  are  to  scrutinize 
and  test  the  commands  of  superiors  in  the  light  of  Scriptural  teaching; 
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capable  priests  ought  to  make  much  of  their  duty  as  preachers;  cmlj 
those  whom  God  has  already  excommunicated  should  be  excooH 
municated  by  the  church ;  interdicts  wrong  the  innocent  members  of 
the  community  and  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ  or 
his  apostles. 

The  Scriptural  references  are  very  numerous.     Dr.  SchafT  mentio^f 
347  quotations  from  the  N^w  Testament  and  72  from  the  Old.         ^B 

The  translation  itself  seems  to  be  all  that  could  have  been  desired 
It  is  at  least  thoroughly  readable.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of 
dashes  instead  of  parentheses  for  the  insertion  of  an  occastonal 
Latin  original  is  awkward,  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  pages 
would  have  been  improved  if  the  matter  contained  in  brackets  in  the 
text  had  been  put  into  footnotes.  ^t 

The  headings  of  the  chapters — which  we  assume  the  translator  laV 
furnished — do   not  always   seem   the  best   possible^   as,    for   example; 
that  of  the  seventeenth  chapter.  "Huss's  Resistance  to  Papal  Authority  * 

The  *'Notes"  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  go.  They  throw  much  light 
upon  obscure,  doubtful,  and  sometimes  erroneous  statements  in  the 
text 

One  of  the  most  useful  services   Dr.  Schaff  has   rendered   in  this 
editorial  work  is  the  locating,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  of  the  many  excerpts  made  by  Huss. 

The  Introduction  gives  brief  sketches  of  the  life  of  Huss,  of 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  this  treatise,  of  its  contents^  and  1 
fcis  debt  to  Wyclif,  and  closes  with  a  sober  estimate  of  the  historical 
importance  of  this  work:  **Its  pages  will  enable  him  who  reads  to 
feet  some  of  the  pious  and  heroic  spirit  of  its  author,  the  preacher 
of  Bethlehem  chapel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  more  fully 
what  was  the  doctrinal  and  hierarchical  system  handed  down  from 
the  classic  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  io  the  age  of  Wyclif  and  Hos*. 
According  to  the  letter  of  this  system  these  two  men  were  justly 
pronounced  heretics,  but  not  according  to  the  Scriptures  to  which  they 
appealed.*' 

Princeton.  FvsiamcK  W.  Loetscbeb. 


this 
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The  Life  of  Andrew  Mm-tin  Fairhaim,  DJ}.,  D.  Litt,,  LLJ>.,  F3A., 

etc,   First   Principal   of    Mansfield   College,   Oxford.     By   W.   B. 

Selbie.    New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1914*    8vo;  pp*  w 

4S6.  $3.00  net 
Principal  Fairbairn  was  bom  in  1838  and  died  in  1912.  His 
was  one  of  such  varied  and  distinguished  achievements  that  any 
worthy  account  of  it  could  not  fail  to  make  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.  His  ts  one  of  those  careers  of  marked  representative  signifi- 
cance which  can  impart  to  biographies  something  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  cross  sections  of  contemporaneous  history.  Bom  of  humble 
Scotch  parents;  reared  in  the  strictest  traditions  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church:  earning  his  own  living  while  yet  a  boy  at  school  and 
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then  preparing  himself,  with  his  mother's  aid,  for  entrance  at  the 
University  of  Edintmrgh;  as  a  student  earnest  and  diligent,  and, 
though  slow  in  attaining  his  intellectual  maturity,  self-reliant  and 
independent  in  judgment;  early  reacting  against  the  prevalent  type  of 
Calvinism  and  becoming  a  minister  of  the  small  but  increasingly  influ- 
ential Evangelical  Union  (popularly  called  "Morisonian")  Church, — he 
began  his  life-work  by  becoming  a  pastor  of  this  denomination  first  at 
Bathgate,  Scotland  (i860- 1872),  and  then  at  Aberdeen  (1872- 1877). 
In  both  of  these  diarges  he  made  a  name  for  himself  not  only  as  a 
highly  gifted  and  edifying  preacher  but  also  as  a  popular  lecturer  and 
a  scholarly  and  forceful  writer  on  philosophical  and  theological  themes. 
In  1877  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Principalship  of  Airedale  College, 
Bradford,  England,  a  Congregational  theological  training  school.  His 
influence  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  organizer  of  theological  education  -was 
«pochmaking  throughout  the  Free  Churches  of  England;  and  when, 
from  about  the  year  1880,  largely  under  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  a  plan  was  being  matured  for  the  establishment  at 
Oxford  of  a  non-residential,  post-graduate,  and  purely  theological 
school  for  Nonconformists  as  such,  the  tacit  understanding  among 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  was  that  Dr.  Fairbaim  must  be  the  head 
of  the  new  institution.  Mansfield  (College,  of  which  he  thus  became  the 
first  Principal,  was  opened  in  1889.  His  term  of  service  in  this  office 
lasted  until  1909,  when,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  his  age,  he  resigned. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  his  largest  and  best  work  was  done.  His 
own  contributions  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Oxford,  and  likewise  those 
of  his  colleagues — ^many  of  whom  were  former  pupils  of  his — from  the 
outset  commanded  the  respect  of  scholars  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
the  changes  made  under  his  guidance  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  gave  him  a  commanding  position  in  the  realm 
of  theological  education  in  England.  Dr.  Sanday,  indeed,  goes  the 
length  of  saying:  "If  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  British  theology  as  a 
whole,  if  there  is  something  of  a  common  spirit  and  of  common  aims 
running  through  it,  no  single  institution  has  done  so  much  for  this 
as  Mansfield." 

We  have  only  hinted  at  a  few  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  this  biography.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself  for  the  many  other  engaging  features  in  this  man's  character 
and  career — ^his  simple  and  earnest  piety;  his  beautiful  home  life;  his 
broad  htmianitarian  sympathies — for  twenty-one  years  he  was  President 
of  the  Mansfield  House  University  Settlement  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don ;  his  political  activity,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  Free  Churches ;  his 
charming  letters;  his  reflections  on  his  extensive  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, in  India,  and  in  the  United  States;  his  wide  acquaintance  and  in- 
timate friendship  with  distinguished  contemporaries;  his  brilliant 
successes  as  a  lecturer,  as  an  occasional  speaker,  and  as  a  theological 
writer;  his  care  and  affection  for  his  pupils,  his  ability  to  help  them  in 
their  intellectual  difficulties  and  inspire  them  with  his  own  noble  ideals. 
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Dr,  Selbie,  the  autiior.  a  former  pupil  of  Fairbaim's,  later  his  col- 
league at  Mansfieldi  and  now  his  successor  m  the  principalship  of  the 
College,  was  well  qualified  to  prepare  ibis  biography.  His  pages 
breathe  the  beautiful  spirit  of  a  disciple's  devotion  to  his  master  and 
friend,  but  avoid  all  exaggerated  praise.  The  reader  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  book  furnishes  a  true  portrait  of  a  man  who  lived 
an  exceptionally  large,  useful  and  good  life. 

Princeton.  Fredewck  W.  Loetschol 

A  Histoty  of  American  Baptist  Missions.    Revised  Edition  with  Cen- 
tennial   Supplement     By   Edmund   F.    Mebeiaic.      Philadelphia: 
American    Baptist    Publication    Society.     191 3.     Pa^es   xxix^  2S8. 
so  cents  net ;  postpaid  60  cents. 
A  large  part  of  this  story  of  Baptist  missions  deals  with  the  history 
and  labors  of  the  various  missionary  societies  at  the  home  base  wtdiin 
the  Baptist  fold,  the  first  eleven  chapters  being  confined  to  this  featoft. 
Then  follow  accounts  of  the  actual  founding  and  growth  of  the  mii- 
sions  themselves,  beginning  with  the  work  of  the  Jodsons  in  Bumm. 
Notable  among  these  reviews  is  the  ever-inspiring  story  of  the  Telqgs 
Mission  in  Southern  India  (Chap.  14). 

Of  dogmatic  interest  is  the  author's  reply  to  the  objection  that  the 
three  thousand  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  could  not  have  been  immersed, 
because  so  many  could  not  have  been  thus  baptized  in  a  single  di; 
(Acts  ii.  41).  He  points  out  that  at  Vilumpilly,  in  this  (Telugu)  mts- 
sion»  in  a  single  day,  July  3,  1878^  from  6  to  to  a.  ra.,  and  from  to  2  to 
6  p.  m.,  2,222  candidates  had  been  immersed  in  a  perfectly  orderly 
manner,  with  only  two  clergymen  officiating  at  any  one  lime  (pp,  14** 
142).  And  again,  on  Dec.  28,  1890,  in  the  baptistry  of  Dr.  Clough*$ 
mission  compound  at  Ongole,  1,671  were  immersed  **in  all  decency  and 
good  order  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes"  (p.  147).  This  of 
course  would  not  establish  the  whole  Baptist  contention  as  to  the  mode 
of  Baptism.  At  best  it  can  only  weaken  an  extreme  objection  some* 
times  urged  against  it.  The  author  is  pretty  thoroughly  convinced 
that  immersion  is  the  only  Scriptural,  and  therefore  essential  form  of 
this  rite  (pp.  11,  190,  194,  258).  But  this  is  never  made  so  prominent 
as  to  become  an  embarrassing  intrusion  to  readers  outside  his  own 
denomination.  Indeed,  the  Church  at  large  can  only  rejoice  with  Mr. 
Merriam  in  the  century  of  Baptist  missionary  achievement  that  has 
made  his  book  a  possibility  and  a  necessity. 
Langhome,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Je. 


John  Hus,  The  Martyr  of  Bohemia,  A  Study  of  the  Dawn  of  Protes- 
tantism. By  W.  N.  ScHWARZE,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehcni, 
Pa.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1915,  Pp. 
152.  75  cents  net. 
Of  the  contributions  to  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 

of   the   Bohemian   Reformer,   this   little  study   will   assuredly  have  a 
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welcome  place.  It  is  of  course  a  mere  outline,  but  a  good  one.  It  is 
written  for  the  average  reader  who  may  be  unversed  in  the  technical 
controversies  which  constitute  the  historic  background  amidst  which 
John  Huss  emerged.  The  illustrations  are  modern  and  wisely  dis- 
tributed. Though  the  account  is  unburdened  by  historical  detail,  the 
circle  which  it  represents  is  large.  A  long  approach, — geographical, 
racial,  theological, — is  made  to  Huss,  and  after  we  leave  him  by  the 
stake  on  the  Bruhl  outside  the  city  of  Constance,  his  influence  is 
swiftly  traced  in  the  Hussite  wars,  on  to  the  modem  Moravian  Church, 
in  which  review  the  omission  of  even  the  name  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
is  inexcusable.  Outside  of  Huss  himself,  was  not  he  almost  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Moravian  Brethren? 

Huss'  trial  at  Constance,  like  Luther  at  Worms,  or  Luther  and 
Zwingli  at  Marburg,  or  Beza  at  Poissy,  is  one  of  the  dramatic  scenes 
of  Reformation  history.  Professor  Schwarze  has  written  it  up  for 
us  with  almost  the  lively  touches  of  an  American  reporter,  though 
with  far  more  concern  for  accuracy.  It  is,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
best  part  of  the  book. 

The  spirit  of  Huss  abides.  Who  can  visit  the  little  city  on  the 
Bodensee,  and  go  into  the  ConsiliumSaal  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
Kaufhaus,  where  the  Council  met,  and  see  the  fine  frescoes  by  Pecht 
and  Schworer,  or  pass  to  the  old  Dominican  monastery,  now  the  Insel 
Hotel  (what  changes  the  centuries  do  make!),  or  pause  at  the  little 
house  hard  by  the  SchneMhor,  or  sit  in  the  Munster,  or,  best  of  all, 
wander  out  from  the  city  and  up  the  shaded  walk  that  leads  to  the 
Hussenstein,  a  huge  rock  overgrown  with  the  kindly  ivy  and  guarded 
(far  better  than  its  hero  was)  by  a  tall  iron  fence,  read  the  inscrip- 
tion telling  of  the  deed,  five  centuries  ago,  that  has  made  that  spot 
forever  holy  and  the  memory  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  a 
fadeless  benediction, — who  can  do  this,  and  not  thank  God  that  "Such 
as  these  have  lived  and  died"? 

Langhome,  Pa,  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

The  Revival  of  the  Gift  of  Healing.    By  Rev.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  B.D., 

Rector  of  St.  John's,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  Director  of  the  Society 

of  the  Nazarene.    Including  Suitable  Prayers  and  an  Office  for  the 

Anointing  of  the  Sick.    Milwaukee:    The  Young  Churchman  Co.; 

London:    A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.     1914.    Pp.  viii,  78. 

According  to  the  author  of  this  booklet  the  Christian  Church,  all 

through  the  centuries   since  the  apostolic  age,  has  been   "operating 

one-half  her  powers",  and  so  fulfilling  only  a  part  of  her  mission  in 

the  world.    The  gift  of  healing  was  never  withdrawn  (p.  10),  and  so 

the  therapeutic  ministry  of  the  Church  ought  never  to  have  been 

abandoned.     In  this  neglect  of  a  vital  function  which  was  designed 

to  be  permanent,  Mr.  Wilson  sees  the  perfectly  logical  explanation  of 

much  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  defection  within  the  Church,  and  the 

taking  up  with  such  extremes  as  Christian   Science,  New  Thought, 

Faith  Cure,  and  the  Emmanuel  Movement   (pp.  11,  38).     Yet  he  is 
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aware  that  the  idea  for  which  he  contends  has  been  abused,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  rank  Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  Church  Mira- 
cles, Mental  Therapy,  etc.,  as  among  these  abuses  (pp.  ij,  IS»  2j,  jc^ 
42-45).  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  criticize  the  Prayer  Book  for  this 
ne;g1ect 

The  healing  for  which  tliis  author  pleads  is  a  purely  rdig^ious  act 
performed  by  a  genuinely  religious  person  and  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  robbed  of  all  magical  association  (pp.  g,  40-41,  45).  The  idea  is 
now  embodied  in  the  aims  of  the  "Society  of  the  Nazarene."  The 
stock  quotation  is  James  v.  14-15  (cf.  Mark  vi,  13),  and  something  is 
made  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Temple  (Acts  iii.  I  if.)* 
The  practical  working  out  of  the  theory  in  detail,  while  not  the  Romish 
sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  is  a  carefully  conceived  rimaK  Anoint- 
ing becomes  an  **office"  (Chap,  5).  A  confession  is  followed  by  a 
pronouncement  of  absolution.  Though  the  oil  has  no  magical  prop- 
erties (p.  57),  it  must  first  have  been  blessed  by  a  bishop^  and  for  this 
ofBce  a  form  is  given  (p,  68), 

That  some  truth  may  reside  in  Mr.  Wilson's  contention^  we  may  not 
deny.  But  the  presentation  of  his  case,  as  given  tn  this  booklet,  is»  to 
speak  frankly,  far  from  convincing,  if  not  actually  weak.  The  most 
that  can  be  safely  argued  from  the  passage  in  James  is  simply  the 
power  of  concerted  believing  prayer,  which  all  true  Christians  erery-  ^M 
where  accept.  There  is  no  conclusive  intimation  of  any  miraculous  gift,  ^ 
or  that  the  transaction  was  to  become  an  ecclesiastical  rite  with  atten- 
dant ritual.  Nor  was  this  the  primary  feature  of  the  Comforter's 
dispensation.  Even  Christ  found  it  easier  to  command  a  cure  than  to 
say:  *'Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee"  (Luke  v.  23-24).  Bodily  healing 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Spiritual  productivity,  conviction  of  sin, 
sanctifi cation, — this  was  the  goal  of  the  Church.  "Greater  works  than 
these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  the  Father^*  (John  xiv.  12.  Cf. 
xv'u  7-15)-  It  was  this  "greater"  work  that  Christ  commended  to  Hb 
Church.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  furthermore  unlikely  that  a  gift 
which  so  soon  vanished  from  the  Church  and  remained  unrecognized 
so  long,  was  ever,  in  the  strict  New  Testament  sense  of  it,  meant  to 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Church's  equipment. 

Langhome,  Pa,  Benjamin  F.   Paist,  Ja» 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Sabbath  Theology.    A  Reply  to  Those  who  Insist  that  Saturday  is  to 

Only  True  Sabbath  Day.    By  MAtmrcE  S.  Logan.    Published  tinder 

the  auspices  of  The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  31  Bible  House. 

New  York  City*    1913.    Pp.  xvii,  451.    $1^50. 

This    volume,    as    the   subtitle    explains,    is    written    to    refute   the 

Seventh    Day   Adventists.     The   careless   reader   may   wonder    why  1 

book  of  such  solidity  should  be  needed  in  a  controversy  seemingly  of 

no  great  moment.     Our  author  assures  us,  however,  that  in  the  half- 
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century  before  191 2,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  increased  from 
3500  members  to  114,000;  that  their  present-day  mission  is  to  pro- 
claim the  'Third  Angel's  Message"  the  vital  point  of  which  is  that 
Sunday  is  the  ";nark  of  the  beast";  that  in  their  propaganda  they 
oppose  Sabbath  legislation,  encourage  the  violation  of  existing  Sabbath 
laws,  and  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  desecration  of  the  Sunday 
Sabbath. 

The  nub  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  in  the  opening  chapter.  Is 
the  Sabbath  on  which  God  is  said  in  Genesis  ii.  3  to  have  rested, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  first  day?  Our  Adventist  brethren 
hold  to  the  former;  our  author  asserts  the  latter.  The  Adventist 
belief  involves  the  further  belief  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  in  six  twenty-four-hour  days;  that  time  began  with  the  first  day 
of  creation;  and  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  first 
week  of  time.  Mr.  Logan  believes  that  the  creation  days  were  in- 
definite periods;  that  time  began  with  the  first  measured  day  of  man; 
that  God  rested,  consequently,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  week  of 
time.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  How 
is  this  to  be  explained?  The  worship  of  the  sun  had  come,  by  reason 
of  the  widespread  of  idolatry,  to  be  connected  with  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  many  of  the  Israelites  had 
yielded  to  this  worship.  To  break  the  association  God  changed  the 
day  of  Sabbath  from  the  first  to  the  seventh.  This  expedient  was 
merely  temporary,  however,  because  the  first  day,  the  day  of  the  original 
Sabbath,  was  "all  the  more  gloriously  restored  in  the  Resurrection  of 
His  own  Son,  who  is  the  'Sim'  of  Righteousness." 

The  book  is  written  with  spirit  and  conviction.  There  is  contained 
in  it  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  and  subtle  reasoning. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  meet  the 
arguments  of  the  Adventists.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  assertions 
made  are  open  to  criticism,  such  as,  'The  Sabbath  even  would  not  seem 
to  be  a  needful  institution,  either  physically  or  morally,  till  sin  made  it 
needful"  Again,  that  the  original  Sabbath  was  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  seems  to  contradict  the  plain  language  of  Scripture.  To  be  sure 
the  temptation  in  polemics  is  not  to  be  over  nice  in  the  employment 
of  the  argument  that  will  bring  the  result  desired.  Still  it  is  always 
better  not  to  plow  with  the  heifer  of  the  opponent,  which  means  in 
the  present  case  to  avoid  subtle  distinctions  and  unsupported  conclu- 
sions in  controverting  the  subtle  distinctions  and  the  unsupported 
conclusions  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church.    By  Paul  Moore  Strayer.     New 

York :    The  Macmillan  Company.    Cloth,  i2mo ;  pp.  309.    $1.50  net 

The  reconstruction  which  the  author  advocates  is  not  radical  or 
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revolutionary;  it  is  more  a  matter  of  emphasis  and  method  than  of 
substance  and  aim.  Nor  is  it  the  suggestion  of  one  who  is  a  mere 
theorist,  but  an  active  pastor  who  is  seeking  to  adapt  the  work  of  the 
church  he  is  serving  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  He  writes  this 
volume  as  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  hope  that  all  Christian  churches  will  become  more  alive  to  the 
moral  issues  involved  in  the  social  and  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
day.  It  is  really  a  plea  for  more  efficient  methods  in  churches  which 
are  now  "suffering  under  the  law  of  diminishing  returns". 

The  author  deals  particularly  with  the  message  and  program  of  llic 
church.  In  treating  of  (i)  The  Revised  Message  and  "the  need  of  a 
social  Gospel**  his  purpose  is  to  suggest  that  the  daily  lives  and  business 
practices  of  confessing  Christians  must  be  brought  into  closer  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  that  be  should  hare 
suggested  a  more  insistent  proclamation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  grace,  and  of  the  need  of  a  personal  Saviour;  but  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  assumes  all  this  and  is  only  urging  Christian  ministers 
to  adapt  their  message  to  existing  conditions  and  to  teach  their  hearers 
what  Christian  discipleship  demands  in  the  intricate  social  and  tndus- 
trial  problems  of  the  day.  He  further  endeavors  to  show  **the  spirittal 
possibilities  of  business  life",  the  **social  creed"  the  church  must  advo- 
cate and  adopt  in  case  she  is  to  minister  to  "the  men  of  toil",  and  the 
effort  which  must  be  made  "to  Christianize  a  competitive  world"  hf 
introducing  the   Master's   law   of   service. 

Part  II  of  the  volume  contains  a  diagnosis  of  the  present  situs- 
tion  of  the  church  in  view  of  its  main  purposes  which  are  held 
to  be  "moral  and  religious  instruction  and  worship".  It  is  shomn 
that  these  purposes  are  not  being  attained  for  the  vast  maj'onty  of 
persons  in  our  land,  and  particularly  in  our  cities,  and  the  failure 
of  the  church  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  lack  of  a  definite  program,  to 
dclicient  methods  of  propaganda,  and  to  lack  of  virile  leadership.  The 
church  is  declared  to  be  "at  the  parting  of  the  way^. 

Part  III  deals  with  "Reconstructing  the  Program'*,  It  is  insisted 
that  the  test  of  efficiency  must  be  fearlessly,  if  carefully,  applied  to  all 
church  activities.  If  the  usual  services,  with  which  all  Protestants  are 
familiar,  are  not  found  to  be  suitable  in  character  or  time  to  any 
particular  community,  they  should  be  altered  to  meet  the  obvious  needs 
of  that  community;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Sunday  evening  and 
the  mid-week  services.  There  must  be  found  new  methods  of  bring- 
ing the  message  of  the  church  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  new 
ways  of  serving  the  social  needs  of  the  communities  to  which  the 
churches  are  ministering.  The  church  needs  to  be  kept  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  by  judicious  advertising.  It  has  a  special 
opportunity  and  task  in  the  rural  districts  of  America;  both  there  and 
in  the  cities  it  ca.n  at  times  render  a  great  service  by  supplying  recrea- 
tional centres  lor  the  young.  Among  the  greatest  of  the  present 
needs  is  that  of  closer  cooperation  and  of  actual  union  between  the 
various   denominations  and  branches  of  the   church. 
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Such  in  substance  is  the  content  of  this  volume.  From  some  of  its 
positions  and  suggestions  many  readers  will  differ;  yet  among  recent 
volumes,  written  with  a  view  to  discuss  the  problem  of  '*the  churdi 
and  social  service",  this  one  is  distinguished  by  discrimination,  cour- 
age and  restraint 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Restatement  and  Reunion,  By  Burnett  Hillman  Streeter,  Fellow, 
Dean  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Classics  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited.  Cloth,  i2mo;  pp. 
194.    Two  shillings  and  sixpence,  net. 

This  "Study  in  First  Principles"  is  by  an  eminent  representative  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  consideration 
of  members  of  this  church;  but  as  it  relates  to  the  popular  question 
of  church  union,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
other  Christian  communions.  It  comprises  four  related  discussions, 
which  are  entitled  as  follows:  /.  The  Simplicity  of  Christianity,  II. 
Authority,  Reunion  and  Truth,  III.  What  Does  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Stand  For,  IV.  The  Conception  of  The  One  Church. 

In  the  first  of  these  discussions  the  author  attempts  to  present  "the 
essential  elements  of  the  Christian  message  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  independent  of  all  subtelties  of  historical  criticism  or  metaphysics. 
The  following  is  the  result :  'Tirst,  Christianity  is  a  disposition  of  the 
soul:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  Secondly,  a  resultant 
course  of  action:  'If  any  man  would  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Thirdly,  a  consequent  achievement:  'If  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' 
Fourthly,  if  it  be  asked,  'And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  there 
is  the  promise  of  a  response  on  the  part  of  the  divine  to  such  feeble 
efforts  as  we  may  make:  'Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,' 
'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  three.'  Fifthly,  there  is  the  assurance  that 
failure  can  be  retrieved:  'For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost  and  is  found.'  Lastly,  there  is  the  sure  and  certain  hope. 
This  is  the  promise  which  he  promised  us,  even  life  eternal.' " 

This  summary  seems  to  omit  certain  verities  which  many  hold  to  be 
of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity;  and  those  who  are  thus  impressed 
will  probably  find  an  explanation  as  they  read  the  second  paper,  which 
treats  of  Authority,  Reunion  and  Truth,  and  which  suggests  rather  a 
low  view  of  the  character  and  authority  of  Scripture.  The  intimation 
is  made  that  the  authority  of  the  church  needs  to  be  established,  but 
that  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  reunion  of  the  church,  effected  by  a 
restatement  of  Truth.  "The  divided  branches  of  the  church  must 
draw  together,  first  for  cooperation  in  good  works  and  then  for 
discussion  of  belief." 

In  such  a  "clearer  delimitation  of  truth",  and  in  aiding  the  movement 
toward  reunion,  the  Anglican  church  should  take  a  leading  part;  for, 
in  the  third  paper.  The  Anglican  Church  is  shown  to  stand  for  "Com- 
prehensivenes/',  for  "the  considerate  and  sympathetic  temper",   for 
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•Intellectual  humility",  for  "a  synthesis  of  Hebraism  and   Hclknism"J 
for  '* sanity  and   charity'\     For  this   reason   *'the  Church  of    England' 
should  be  competent  to  make"  a  "contribution  to  the  problem  of  theo- 
logical restatement"^  "a  problem  never  more  urgently   pressing  tfaaa 
today". 

With  the  thought  in  mind  of  this  movement  toward  a  reunion  of 
Christendom,  the  last  paper,  **Tke  Conception  of  the  One  Church^, 
tranverses  the  ground  (a)  of  the  historical  course  of  the  church 
"From  the  Unity  to  Disruption** ;  and  (b)  "The  Preliminaries  of  Re* 
union",  which  must  include  ^'sympathetic  and  non-controversial  dis- 
cussion", '^cooperation  in  good  works",  and  a  '*temporary  federation 
or  alliance,  without  any  central  authority  possessing  coercive  powers'*. 
(c)  "The  Problems  of  Intercommunion**  between  \hc  Anglican  and 
the  non-Episcopal  churches,  is  shown  to  be  not  only  serious,  but  acute.] 
Because  of  her  position  on  this  question,  the  Anglican  churdi  i»] 
shown  to  be  ''holding  back"  movements  toward  reunion  **in  everf 
part  of  the  globe".  This  last  admission  seems  to  be  rather  at  variance 
with  the  things  for  which  Anglican  communion  has  been  shown  to 
stand;  but  the  frank  statement  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  candor, 
frankness*  fairness  and  sincerity  of  the  author,  and  with  his  evident 
desire  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
relations  the  separated  parts  of  the  one  universal,  Christian  church. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Ekdsian, 

Christian  Principles.     By   G,   Camfbell   MorcaNi   D.D.     New   York: 
Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company.    Cloth,  i6mo;  pp.  157.    50  cents  net 

These  lectures  by  the  distinguished  minister  of  Westminster  Chape 
London,  were  first  delivered  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churcll,! 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  **Bible  Teachers*  Training  School**. 
They  deal  with  realities  which  form  the  very  essence  of  Christiaii  ^ 
beliefs,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  ^the  measure  in  which  the 
arc  the  master  things  of  life  is  the  measure  in  which  Christianity  is  a 
living  experience".  These  are,  first,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man;  and, 
secondly,  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  direct  dealing  of  man 
with  Gpd;  thirdly,  the  relation  of  reason  and  faith;  fourthly,  the  losing 
and  finding  of  life,  the  dethronement  of  self  and  the  consequent  en- 
thronement of  Christ;  fifthly,  the  realization  of  the  Christ  life,  when 
Christ  is  for  life  both  its  centre  and  its  circumference;  lastly,  the 
passion  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church  for  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth. 

These  lectures  are  not  speculation,  but  are  interpretations  of  the 
truth  revealed  in  Scripture,  to  the  authority  of  which  they  make  their 
constant  appeal. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Variety  in  the  Prayer  Meeting.    By  William  T,  Waw>.    New  York; 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern.    Cloth,  i2mo ;  pp.  192.    50  cents  net 

Any  book  which  can  aid  in  reviving  interest  in  the  prayer  service 
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of  the  Protestant  churches  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Giristian 
public.  This  little  volume  of  suggestions,  intended  as  "a  manual  for 
leaders",  contains  practical  suggestions  which  will  certainly  tend  to 
make  the  prayer  meeting  not  only  less  stereotyped,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, but  also  more  full  of  life,  attractiveness,  and  helpfukiess.  The 
brief  chapters  treat  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  service,  the  leader, 
the  room,  the  opening  exercise,  the  scripture  lesson,  the  music,  the  bene- 
diction and  "other  things  worth  while".  In  the  "Appendix"  is  found 
a  valuable  bibliography. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  July:  Arthur  C.  McGif- 
FERT,  Christianity  and  War— A  Historical  Sketch;  Stanley  A.  Cook, 
Significance  of  the  Elephantine  Papyri  for  the  History  of  Hebrew 
Religion;  Gerald  B.  Smith,  What  Shall  the  Systematic  Theologian 
expect  from  the  New  Testament  Scholar?;  Theodore  B.  Foster, 
"Mysterium"  and  "Sacramentum"  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Old  Latin 
Versions;  Ernst  von  Dobschutz,  The  Abandonment  of  the  Canonical 
Idea;  Burton  S.  Easton,  Trial  of  Jesus. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  July;  pRANas  B.  Denio,  Israel's 
Philosophy  of  History;  Hans  C.  Juell,  The  Fourth  Gospel  a  Genuine 
Narrative;  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  The  Moral  Dynamics  of  World 
Power;  Warren  Upham,  Geologic  and  Archaeologic  Time;  Mh^ham 
L.  O'Harra,  The  Incarnation;  James  Mudge,  To  What  Extent  Does 
God  Reign?;  John  T.  Ward,  The  Work  of  Christ;  Harold  M.  Wiener, 
Professor  Lofthouse  and  the   Criticism  of  the   Pentateuch. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  July :  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
In  Memorian:  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes,  D.D.,  1846-1915;  Charles 
W.  Currier,  The  Church  of  Cuba ;  H.  T.  Henry,  A  Forgotten  Ameri- 
can Hymnodist;  James  A.  Rooney,  Early  Times  in  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford,  Conn.;  H.  C.  Schuyler,  Apostle  of  the  Abnakis:  Father 
Sebastian. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  P.  Batiffol,  France  at 
War;  F.  B.  Jevons,  Human  Thought  and  the  Philosophy  of  Hoffding; 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax,  Prayer  Book  Revision :  Procedure  by  Canon ; 
H.  J.  White,  "Dogmatic"  Variations  in  St  Matthew;  A.  C.  Headlam, 
Kikuyu:  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Statement;  Cyril  Bicker- 
STETH,  St.  Augustine's  "City  of  God"  and  the  War;  W.  C.  Bishop, 
Prayer  Book  Revision:  The  Present  Stage;  Basil  Levett,  Mysticism; 
J.  W.  HoRSLEY,  The  Church  and  Prison  Reform;  The  War:  Our  Dan- 
ger; A.  C.  Headlam,  Nestorius  and  Orthodoxy. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  September:  Archibishop  Evod- 
KiN,  A  Constructive  Sketch  of  St.  John  the  Divine;  M.  J.  Lagrange, 
Some  Points  recently  gained  in  the  Study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
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Archbishop  Soijerblom,  Soul  of  the  Church  of  Sweden; 
Davies,  Congregationalism  and  Its  Ideal;  Aijolf  DussKAxry,  Cbrb- 
tiantty  in  Germany  During  the  War;  E*  A.  PAci;  Education  and  tibe 
Construe ti%'e  Aim;  Charles  Johnstox^  Controversy  between  St  Paul 
and  St.  James;  Arthur  J.  Gossip,  Footnote  to  Buddhism. 

East  &  IVest,  London,  July:  Dr.  Every,  Anglican  Church  in  Latin 
America;  .A  W,  Tyndale,  Seeing  is  Believing.  A  scene  in  Ka^hmrr; 
Raymond  Lull;  C.  E,  Tyndale,  Seeing  is  Believing.  A  scene  in  Kashmir; 
J.  Steele,  Missionary  Education ;  Dean  Carter,  The  Call  to  Re- 
pentance for  the  Church's  Failures  in  the  Mission  Field;  B.  A. 
Yeaxlee,  a  Plea  for  Making  Many  Books;  C  Harford^  Fifty  years 
of  Medical  Missions. 

Expositer, .London,  July:  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Sacrifices  of  Cain 
and  Abel;  James  H.  Moultok,  Early  Liturgical  Development  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  Allan  Menzles^  The  Art  of  Uie  Parables;  H.  R- 
Mackintosh,  Eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism;  P.  T. 
Forsyth,  The  Mind  of  Christ  on  His  Death;  James  Mofvatt,  Four 
Notes  on  Ephestans.  The  Same,  August:  R  R.  Mackintosh.  The 
Eschatology  of  Jesus;  P,  T.  Forsyth,  Christ's  Offering  of  His  Soul 
lor  Sin;  J.  M.  Thompson,  Is  John  xxi  an  Appendix?;  LALTtENCE  E, 
Browne,  Journeys  of  St  Peter;  G.  Margohouth,  Abner*s  Answer  to 
Ishhosheth;  A.  E,  Garvte,  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Evangelists  Theological  Reflexions;  Alfjcani>er  Souter,  The  Kondethi 
Gospels:  C.  Anderson  Scott,  Not  Discerning  the  Body. 

Expository  Titnes,  Edinburgh,  July:  The  Editor,  Notes  of  Recent 
Exposition;  J.  A.  Robertson,  The  Tragic  Schism :  Has  it  Been  Healed?; 
M.  Gaster,  "The  Lord  of  Hosts**;  Edward  Grubb,  The  Anointing  of 
Jesus ;  Robert  Oswald,  The  Task  of  To- Day.  The  Same,  August :  Thx 
Editor,  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition;  Eleanor  A.  Johnson,  The  Un- 
realized Christianity  of  Shelley;  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  The  Nifcr 
Story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood ;  ,\LniED  E.  Garvie,  The  Pioneer  of 
Faith  and  of  Salvation;  J.  Agar  Beet,  The  Study  of  Theology.  The 
Same,  September :  The  Editor,  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition ;  Cavexdiss 
Moxon,  Jesus'  Teaching  and  Modem  Thought ;  Alfred  E.  Garvte,  The 
Pioneer  of  Faith  and  of  Salvation ;  E.  W.  Hirst,  The  Implications  of  the 
Golden  Rule ;  A,  H,  Sayce,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Harvard  Theological  Review ,  Cambridge,  July:  F.  Crawford  But- 
KiTT,  Johannes  Weiss:  In  Mcmoriam;  Wh-liam  A.  Browk,  Permanent 
Significance  of  Miracle  for  Religion;  Francis  J,  McConnell,  Func- 
tion of  Educated  and  LTneducated  Ministry;  Paul  E.  More,  Evolutioo 
and  the  Other  World ;  George  Batchelor,  Three  Notable  Dreams ; 
Daniel  J.  Eraser,  Recent  Church  Union  Movements  in  Canada; 
Thomas  N.  Carver,  What  Ails  the  Church? 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  July:  Eugene  Troubetzkov,  Unity  Beneath 
the  Present  Discord;  Norman  Smith^  The  Moral  Sanction  of  Force? 
Cloudesley  Brereton,  a  Spiritual  Balancc-Sheet  of  the  War;  S.  M, 
MrrfiA,  War  Philosophy,  Hindu  and  Christian;  A,  Keene.  War,  and 
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How  to  Meet  it:  the  Views  of  British  Thinkers;  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
The  War  and  the  Theory  of  the  State;  Eva  Madden,  Behind  the 
Scenes;  Bernard  Holland,  Some  Inscriptions;  J.  M.  Wilson,  Christ's 
Sanction  as  well  as  Condemnation  of  War;  E.  A.  Sonnenschien,  The 
Golden  Rule  and  its  Application  to  Present  Conditions;  Philip  A. 
Bruce,  Race  Segregation  in  the  United  States. 

Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad,  May-June:  P.  A,  Wadla,  Napoleon's 
Place  in  History  I;  Mary  Markovitz,  Position  of  Women  in  Persia; 
C.  J.  Ryan,  Mosque  of  Sultan  Selim  II  at  Constantinople;  G.  A. 
Chandavarkar,  The  Dayanand  Anglo— Vedic  College,  Lahore ;  Akshay 
K.  Ghose,  Napoleon  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  Shaikh  F.  Husain, 
Origin  of  Tazia-keeping  in  India ;  K.  S.  Ramaswami  Sastri,  Growth  of 
the  Philosophical  Spirit  in  English  II. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  July:  Count  Lutzow,  Message  of 
John  Hus  to  the  Preachers  of  To-Day;  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
Religious  Education  and  the  New  Internationalism;  J.  G.  Stevenson, 
Religion  and  the  Child;  T.  Rhondda  Wiluams,  The  Minister's  Social 
Conscience.  The  Same,  August:  George  L.  Parker,  Parish  Psychology; 
J.  G.  Stevenson,  Religion  and  the  Child ;  Calvin  D.  Wilson,  Ecclesias- 
tical Points  of  View;  Wiluam  R  Griffis,  Does  the  Bible  Throw  Any 
Light  on  the  Race  Question? 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  July:  J.  C.  Meredith, 
Perpetual  Peace  and  the  Doctrine  of  Neutrality;  Henry  C.  Emery, 
What  is  Realpolitik?;  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Legal  Theories  and  Social 
Science;  Alan  J.  Dorward,  Betting  and  Insurance;  W.  K.  Wright, 
Private  Property  and  Social  Justice;  Elsie  C  Parsons,  Marriage  and 
Parenthood — ^A  Distinction;  J.  C.  Flugel,  Ethics  and  the  Struggle  for 
Existence. 

Interpreter,  London,  July:  T.  Herbert  Bindley,  Relation  of  the 
Fourth  Conwnandment  to  the  Christian  Sunday;  Arthur  Wright, 
Allegories  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  A.  C  Bouquet,  Christology  in  the 
Making;  T.  F.  Royds,  Job  and  the  Problem  of  SuflFering;  H.  D.  A. 
Maj(»,  The  Secret  of  a  Nation's  Welfare;  Our  Conception  of  God; 
H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  a  Recent  Attempt  to  Determine  the  Original  New 
Testament  Text;  J.  C.  Hardwick,  The  Christian  Apologetic  of  Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  July:  John  Ashton,  Pessi- 
mism or  Supematuralism ;  David  Barry,  Influence  of  Error  on  Respon- 
sibility; J.  Byrne  O'Connell,  Beginnings  of  Philosophy;  J.  M.  FtjOOD, 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry;  James  MacCaffrey,  Position  of  Irish  Catholics 
during  the  Reign  of  James  I. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  July:  Jacob  Nacht,  Sym- 
bolism of  the  Shoe  with  Special  Reference  to  Jewish  Sources;  Jacob 
Z.  Lauterbach,  Midrash  and  Mishnah.  A  Study  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Halaksdi  II ;  B.  Halper,  A  Volume  of  the  Precepts  by  Hef es  B. 
Yasliah;  Alexander  Marx,  Recent  Hebrew  Bibliography  and  Palae- 
ography; I.  M.  Casanowicz,  Recent  Works  on  Comparative  Religion; 
B.  Halper,  Recent  Rabbinical  Literature. 
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Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  July:  A-  H-  Fmx, 
Tabernacle  Chapters ;  T.  H.  Robinson,  Text  of  Jeremiah  6 :  27-30  in  tbe 
Light  of  Ezcktcl  22:  17-22;  A,  Guillaume,  David's  Lament  over  Sxol 
and  Jonathan;  H.  J.  Baiujsley,  Derivation  of  the  Acta  from  Earlj 
Acts  of  Peter;  R.  H,  Malden,  St  Ambrose  as  an  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture;  C.  H.  Turner,  Notes  on  the  Apostolic  Constitutioas.  II  the 
Apostolic  Canons;  P,  Batiffol,  Un  textc  pen  remarque  de  Saint  Ati- 
gustin  sur  le  Canon  de  la  Messe ;  C-  H,  Turner,  Ordination  Prayer  for 
a  Presbyter  in  the  Church  Order  of  Hippolytus. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July;  H,  S.  Soutta*,  Work  of 
our  Doctors  and  Nurses  in  the  Field  of  the  War;  Coulson  K£RNABA?i, 
The  Noblest  Man  I  have  Known:  S.  J.  Stone,  the  Hynm-Writtr; 
Ernest  E.  Gen  nee.  Theology  and  Experience;  W-  Eienest  Bkt^ 
Military  Annals  of  the  Manchester  Regiment;  F,  W.  Orde  Ward,  The 
Kingdom  of  God;  T.  H,  S.  Escott,  The  International  Cement  of  Art 
and  Letters;  W,  J.  Acomb,  Shakespeare's  Cardinal  Wolscy;  Jobk  S^I 
Banks,  Clement  of  Alexandria;  W.  Handley  Jones,  Message  of  H,  G.^^ 
Wells. 

Lutheran  Church  Review^  Philadelphia,  July:  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  Sodil 
Christianity;  Martin  L,  Wagner,  Theology  of  Freemasonry;  Johx  C 
Mattes,  Foundation  of  the  Faith;  Hugo  W.  Hoffman,  Commentary  00 
I  Peter;  L,  A.  Fox,  Scientific  View  of  Conscience;  S,  G.  Weiskottim, 
Problem  of  Our  Church  in  New  York  City ;  Arthur  T.  Michler,  The 
Individual  Communion  Cup;  E.  L.  Wessinger,  Place  of  the  Church  in 
Evolution;  Hugo  W.  Wendell,  Papacy  and  Modem  Times;  John  IL 
Strence,  Ancient  Position  of  Women;  C  F.  Pfatocber,  Ritschl  and 
Mysticism;  Hugo  W.  Hoffman,  A  Suggested  Theological  Exchange; 
George  H.  Trabert,  Doctrinal  Position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
her  Relation  to  Other  Churches :  Charles  R.  Keiter,  The  Mohammedan 
Missionary  Problem  IL 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  July:  John  A.  Himes,  The  New 
Obedience:  Herbert  C.  Alleman,  Place  of  Art  in  Worship;  T.  B. 
Stork,  Pulpit  Prayer;  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  American  Defects  of  Sentiment; 
Leander  S,  Keyser,  Christ's  Authority  Throughout  the  New  Testa* 
ment;  L.  H,  Larimer,  Lutheran  Education;  J.  S.  Simon,  Revelation 
and  Dogmatics;  W.  A,  Lambert,  War  Letters  of  a  Pastor  to  his 
Colleague. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  July-August:  James  M.  Bucxlst, 
Study  our  Episcopacy;  James  Mudge,  Father  of  American  Literature; 
Worth  M,  Tipfy,  New  Era  for  Motherhood;  Harry  F.  Ward,  Soogs 
of  Labor;  Elbert  C,  Hoag,  Cerebral  Records;  Charles  E.  Locke, 
Wages  and  Wickedness;  H.  C.  Sheu)On,  Notion  of  a  Changing  God; 
C.  A.  Herrick,  Laureate  of  the  English  Seasons;  Flora  L.  RoBOffSOir, 
The  Faqir*s  Conspiracy. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  July :  J.  W.  Hubsok,  Amer- 
ica's International  Ideals;  G.  W»  Dyer,  A  Man;  E*  R,  Hendrix.  Prin- 
cipal Rainy,  the  Great  Church  Leader  of  Scotland ;  W,  J,  McGlothldi, 
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Augustine,  Great  Sinner,  Saint,  Thinker,  Theologian,  Church-maker; 
Ed.  F.  Cook^  Japan's  Imperialistic  Program  as  Seen  in  Korea;  Poster 
McFeskin,  Daniel  Webster,  Orator  and  Statesman;  F.  S.  Parker^ 
Worship  in  the  Congregation;  T.  C.  Chao,  Bright  Side  of  Superstition; 
O.  D.  Wannamaker,  Primal  Memories;  Louise  S.  Houghton,  The 
McAU  Mission  and  the  War. 

Monist,  Chicago,  July:  Robert  P.  Richardson  and  Edward  H. 
Landis,  Numbers,  Variables  and  Mr.  Russell's  Philosophy;  Hartley  B. 
Alexander,  Definition  of  Number;  Bertrand  Russell,  Ultimate  Con- 
stitutents  of  Matter;  Phhjp  E.  B.  Jourdain,  Newton's  Hypothesis  of 
Ether  and  Gravitation  from  1693  to  1726;  E.  H.  Strange,  Bergson's 
Theory  of  Intuition ;  Paul  Carus,  Anyness  and  Pure  Form. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  July:  Elmer  L.  Coblentz, 
Jesus'  Messianic  Consciousness;  Robert  F.  Reed,  Aim  of  the  Sermon; 
N.  C.  Schaefter,  Truth;  Paul  B.  Rupp,  The  Newer  Orthodoxy;  Wil- 
UAM  C.  Schaeffer,  The  Logos  Doctrine ;  Paul  J.  Dundore,  Philosophy 
of  Evil;  A.  V.  Hiester,  Contemporary  Sociology;  A.  T.  G.  Apple, 
The  Stars  not  Inhabited. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  July :  W.  O.  Carver,  The  Insight 
and  Error  of  Eucken  in  Regard  to  Christianity;  W.  E.  Henry,  Chris- 
tianity and  The  City;  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  Recent  Thought  on  the 
Atonement;  J.  F.  Love,  The  Home  Base;  R.  Saillens,  Moral  and 
Religious  EflFect  of  the  War  on  the  French  People;  J.  M.  Burnett, 
Psychology  and  Preaching;  John  A.  Faulkner,  Dies  1st  mein  Leib: 
A  Celebrated  Debate;  William  C.  Taylor,  Tests  of  a  Universal 
Religion. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  July:  Edwin  Pears,  The  Fate  of  the 
Dardanelles;  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Germany  and  the  Prussian  Propa- 
ganda; John  C.  Ransom,  The  Question  of  Justice;  Henry  H.  Curran, 
Home  Rule  for  American  Cities;  Jacques  Loeb,  Mechanistic  Science 
and  Metaphysical  Romance ;  Vida  <B.  Scudder,  Plato  as  a  Novelist. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Maggio:  Paolo  Orano,  Dio  in  Giovanni  Prati; 
Antonino  De  Stefano,  Le  origini  dei  Frati  Gaudenti;  Mario  Rossi, 
L'opera  di  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne;  P.  Ghignoni,  La  guerra  e  il  cris- 
tianesimo.  The  Same,  Giugno:  Giovanni  Costa,  Imperio  Romano 
e  Cristianesimo ;  Dr.  Delio,  L'autonomia  della  religione;  "Catho- 
Licus",  Che  pensare  del  celibato  ecclesiastic©?;  Giovanni  Pioli,  Sulla 
via  dell'Unione  delle  Chiese — L'esperienza  di  Kikuyu. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Julio- Agosto :  J.  G.  Arintero,  Por  qu6 
hay  tan  pocos  contemplativos ;  Francisco  Marin-SolA,  La  Homoge- 
neidad  de  la  doctrina  catolica;  V.  BeltrAn  de  Heredia,  La  ensenanza 
de  Santo  Tom4s  en  la  Conpaiiia  de  Jesus  durante  el  primer  sisglo  de 
su  existencia ;  Luis  Urbano,  De  Cosmologia ;  A.  G.  Men^ndez-Reigada, 
De  Etica;  e.  colunga,  De  Derecho  eclesiastico. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Heusden,  Juni :  A.  G.  Honig, 
Albrecht  Ritschl  en  Wilhelm  Herrmann  II ;  L.  P.  Krijger,  Is  het  eten 
van  vleesch,  den  afgoden  geofferd,  geoorloofd ;  F.  W.  Grosheide,  I  Kor- 
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in  the  15:53*  The  Same,  Juli:  S.  Gbeijdanus,  Dr.  Ihmels  antwoord; 
F.  KsAMER,  Het  Gebedsleven  van  Immanuel  I ;  A.  M.  Diekmanse,  Twee 
Lijnen  in  ons  kerkellijk  belijden. '  The  Same,  Augustus:  T.  J.  Haczn, 
Hieologen  in  het  leger;  F.  Ksameb,  Het  Gebedsleven  van  Immanuel  IL 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  St  Louis,  Juli:  Der  Prophet  Jonas;  Der  Unter- 
schied  zwischen  dem  neunten  und  zehnten  Gebot  The  Same,  August: 
Paragraphen  uber  den  nuesten  Chiliasmus;  Der  Prophet  Jonas. 

Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Leiden,  49e  Jaargang,  Afl.  iv:  A.  Rxmzis, 
VAN  DER  LoEFF,  De  zoudvloed-verhaleu  der  Israelieten,  vergeleken  met 
die  van  andere  volken ;  H.  J.  Toxopeus,  Nieuw  licht  op  de  betrekkingcn 
tusschen  Petrus  en  Paulus ;  H.  R.  Offerhaus,  Rondom  de  verheerlijldng 
op  den  berg. 

Theologische  Studien,  XXXIII  Jaargang,  Afl.  iii  en  iv:  A.  VANoa 
FuER  G.  JzN,  Een  betere  methode  tot  het  leeren  der  Hebreenschwe  taal; 
J.  Weener,  lets  over  het  beeld  Gods  in  den  mensch ;  F.  E.  Daubakton, 
Ter  inleidingtot  de  Didaktiek  des  Neuwen  Verbonds  V. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologic,  Innsbruck,  xxxix,  iii:  FkAHz 
Hatheyer^  Vber  das  Erkenntnisbild  in  der  Scholastik;  J.  B.  Umbebg, 
Kajetans  Lehre  von  der  Kinderersatztaufe  auf  dem  Trienter  Konzil; 
JoHANN  Ev.  Rainer,  Entstehuugsgeschichte  des  Trienter  Predigtreform- 
dekretes.  II. 

Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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